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THE CONSERVATIVE FOREIGN POLICY. 

It ^contmueB to seem as certain as it Las long seemed that the Liberal 
Party will be in a majority in the next Parliament. There is still a 
doubt if the majority will be large enough to enable the new Govern¬ 
ment to hare a foreign policy of its own, and to do anything oe 
regards our relations with the Continental Powers except live froip^ 
hand to mouth. Yet hand-to-mouth treatment will hardly suflfi 
for long to meet the dangers of the Egyptian and Newfoundhou 
cases. Neither will it cope with fhe existing total want of protectlfe 
‘or British subjects in Madagascar. There is also extreme probabili^ 
of .a renewal of the w^^ between France and Madagascar, for whic. : 
renevral Lord Salisbury will bo in part responsible, and which will 
awaken the interest of all the British Mission Churches and gf *' 
friends of humanity. Though harm has been done by Cons^'*^® > 
dfelay, it i^ not too late, on the one hand, to keep ou’*'* about 
Egypty and on the other hand, to act justly toward® ^Newfoundland 
cblonists, even though this means acting ^^r^AJwa^d 3 France. The 
IJewfou^'dlond and the Egyptian, crons may indeed be brought 
^h include Madagascar in it will be 

nus Lord Salisbury gone out of his way to^ 
rec^t s Muduguacur, and to surrender those 

ouT” Italy nation which were not ours to give up. Ev^ 

1, ■ j^us as a country to say a word for Madagascu, it 

Churches-for the Church of England, for the 
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American Consul for Madagascar taransaota 
/' , ilaffaav native Government, and it is to be prt* 
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peoples throughout the world, which is likely to be thei:^^ in .the 
future. The Trench, too, would listen to them; not to u'. 

Lord Rosebery, for there can bo no doubt that he r .d8ki.gain be 
Secretary of State for the Foreign Department, willfnaturally, try 
to avoid the question. What, in other matters, will he 

be able to effect ? A cautious man—how cautious we muy judge 
from the romarks on the position of this country in foreign affairs 
which he lets drop by the way in his “ Pitt —he will disturb and 
undo as little as he ean. He will hi^ve a free han^ from his 
colleagues, whose confidence he possesses, and who will be plungec 
up to the neck in the details of the Irish Rills. He will have a free 
hand at first from the House of Commons (if the Liberal majority is 
large), except as to Egypt, and a free hand even as to Egypt subject 
to tho obvious necessity of entering on negotiations. Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Morley, and the Liberal Party us a whole, will agree in imposing 
on him this condition. But, although Lord Rosebery, Lord DufTorin, 
and Sir P. Currie—the British agents tlirough whom negotiltions 
with France must proceed, arc all suspected by the French of being 
I '^o-G^rman, it will need no outside pressure to convince men so 
•-sighted as Lord Rosebery and Lord Duffcriii thjit negotiation 
,0 Egypt is essential, and the ionner will probably take up at 
ee the dropped threads of 1884, 188o, and 1887. Jjord Rosebery 
<8 the advantage of a keen synipatby witj^i colonial feeling, and 
.lay bo Irustetl to do what is possible towai^Js settling the Hew- 
fcundlund question in consonance with colonial rights. 

*^'hat.feBpects as regards foreign affairs has Lord Salisbury 


l^^^place, has lie erred ? Mr. Gladstone luis bcf;i 
In Pt the abandonment by Lord IS al is bury in 
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of, Lowfc Salisbury. It has been left to Lord H. Bruce and Mr. 
Beckettjwone among Coneervativo members of Parliament, to pro¬ 
test agaiiSlj^he Heligoland-Zanzibar convention. Is the public right 
in refusing to them its support, or is the dead-set against Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, which is the main cause of the favour with which, among Con- 
servati pes, the foreign and colonial policy of Lord Salisbury is viewed, 
too absolute to allow the unregenerate Briton to listen to reason ? 
It is odd and it is exceptional, and it is probably a temporary 
phenomenon, that we havo to count the mass of the Liberal Party 
as for the moment, for all practical purposes, supporters of Lord 
Salisbury's foreign and colonial policy. The fact that Lord Salisbury 
has not been an active Turk or an active Jingo has proved enough 
to cover everything, and the Tories have been allowed to carry out 
their foreign and colonial policy unhampered by Parliament in a 
degree hitherto unknown in the history of this country, and even 
blessed in the name of the Liberal Party in their worst act—the 
treatment of Newfoundland. Lord Carrington, speaking with the 
prestige of his immense success as a colonial Governor, has sweep- 
ingly condemned the colonial policy of the Conservative admini¬ 
stration, but ho has not carried his party with him against the 
dead-weight of indifferent satisfaction produced by what is thought 
to be Mr. Gladstone's virtual, or at least tacit, acquiescence in 
Cu.Q3crvativc foreign and colonial policy. 

What, then, have the Tories done with the free hand that has been 
given them ? Above all, they have “ made-up to " Germany, and this 
apparently for no definite object and with no definite result. They have 
given to Germany as fur as they could give; they have certainly helped 
her to procure the renewal of the Triple Alliance, by inducing sanguine 
Italians to believe that the British fleet w-ill protect them against 
Prance, though as a fact we all know that the House of Commons 
will not allow a British fleet to do anything of the kind. Fruiico has 
wholly given up the temporal power, and would not have threatened 
Italy had Italy held aloof from the Triple Alliance; and, in spite of a 
recent speech by the minister of Austria-Hungarj'’, intended to “ pay¬ 
out" Italy for her talks with Russia, it is not Austria that would 
have raised the question. Our Government have also given Ger¬ 
many, HO far as they could give, a vast tract in Africa in which 
British subiects had traded and Britons had preached the Gospel, but in 
most of which no German had ever been. They have given Germany 
Heligoland, which they might have sold dear, and w'hich, if Mr. Glad¬ 
stone had gven, they would have destroyed him forgiving. “I 
deprecate* says a Tory member to his constitue^, “ the surrender 
of an adch at dependency like Heligoland, to satiat®! shadowy claim," 
but, on\th.8 point, that Tory member stood alon4. Her Majesty's 
GovernDaejit nominally obtained in return a protectorate of Zanzibar 
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—that is, of the little island of Zanzibar. But they might pre'Tiously 
have had, save for an old promise to France, the protectoi|^ of all 
Zanzibar—^thcisland and the coast, and the reversion of the^fiiolc aiter 
the late Sultan’s death. Virtually they had it. For the protectorate of 
the island of Zanzibar, coupled with a giving-up by us of the greater 
portion of the Zanzibar coast, in which previously wc had had 
almost a monopoly of the trade, and, in, consequence of this same 
old promise to France, our Government gave France a free hand in 
Madagascar. Thus they sacrificed, so far as in them lay, not only a 
gallant little Christian people, determined to struggle to the last 
against foreign oppression, but also vast British missionary interests, 
and considerable British trading interests, which arc now paralyzed 
by the Hova Government finding that, unlike the American* Govern¬ 
ment, we insist on trying to transact business through a French 
Resident, whose right to interfere they will not rt^cognise. All 
this for w^hat ? What have wc gained b}’^ it In Africa our share 
is less than it was thought to be before wc came to a division ; lbss« 
than our trade and travel and right of discovery justify. In Zanzi¬ 
bar we have substituted a protectorate of a portion for a virtual 
protectorate of the w'holc, and at the same time wc have given up 
Heligoland for which \ve might huje had eonsldcration. I have 
had other opportunities of going into the details of the surrender in 
Africa to Gennany, and in XeAvfouudlaiul to France. The Egyp¬ 
tian occupation—the jealousy of France at our virtual adulation of 
our prt)mises—the need for GcnnaJi countenance, must be the secret, 
as they are the only possible?, explanation. What but Egypt can 
explain our lapse from the straight path in llic case of Madagascar ? 
France w'as a partner with us in an arrangement with regard to 
Zanzibar which suited our trade better than any other possible plan, 
and under which British-Indian settlement upon the coiist had pro¬ 
ceeded merrily. We suddenly gave Germany, for nothing, the 
better balf of tbis coast, and then made ourselves the catspavv of the 
Geimans to cram the new arrangement down the throat of France. 
Wc assisted in or looked on at bombardments and blockades which 
ruined our Indian traders, and then, establishing on the island only 
a protectorate (which on island and coast alike wc had enjoj^ed in 
practice), we bought the consent of France by recognising in her a 
fraudulent protectorate of Madagascar. As I sympathise with the 
French with regard to Egypt, I may perhaps the more freely express 
my opinion against them on the subject of Madagascar, against their 
treatment of wdiich question the missionary bodies, so popular in 
the islan^with the natives, have, in some cases publicly, and in some 
privately, protest®. 

The French are trying at the present moment to set up a judicial 
establishment in Madagascar, but, should its police lay hands on 
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Malaga subjects, these will probably, having law and treaty on 
their siuW resist their would-be captors, and the result may not 
improbably be a fresh expedition and a renewed war. The Hovas 
have justice with them, but one hesitates to say anything which can 
encourage them in resistance to a Power which in the long run 
must evidently, if she chooses, be too strong for them. 

There never were poor people more disturbed to know what an 
international nu-vA meant than were the Malagasy when they 

heard that the Governmefnt of Lord Salisbury had ** ru-.-gui^ed the 
French jjrotcctorate with its consequences.’^ This “ protectorate ” 
had no existence, for the Malagasy had fought in arms against it 
witli sucetss; had refused to sign a treaty eoiitaining the word, and 
had received from the plonipotentiaries, Admiral Miot and M, 
J’atrirnonio, a letter in which it was expressly stated that there was 
to be no sucli thing. This letter was annexed to the treaty, and the 
trei^^y was only signed by the IIo^'as on this formal explanation. 
I'ho French I'arliament ratified the treaty, pnt their own eonstrnc- 
tioii on its meaning, and informed the world that their plenipoten¬ 
tiaries had exceeded their instructions in writing the letter which has 
been named. 'When tlie pagan powers of the old world could not 
or would not carry Out their engagements, they used to send hack 
A plenipotentiaries to he dealt with as the other party chose. 
Admiral Miot and M. PatrimoTiio were not handed to the Hovas by 
the French. Had they been, nothing worse would have happened 
to them than to have been told to go in peace. The Malagasy 
people, though some of their statesmen may not be above temptation, 
are firmly resolved to fight to the death rather than accept French 
jurisdiction. The 1,300 Malagasy Congregational Churches, the 
numerous native bodies connected with the Chureli of England and 
with (he Society of Friends, look to the United Eingdom as the 
countrj^ that they reverence, imitate, respect. That Power, which 
had no direct concern 'witli them, except indeed that its subjects 
had provided them with Eritish civilisation, now goes out of its way 
to hand them over to a Power which, for every reason, bad or good, 
and CvSptciiiily ag a Homan Catholic Power, they detest. By our 
example to the other countries we have helped to sell the Hovas 
into political slavery—slavery which, hut for possible American 
interferenor, will be reached after the English civilisation of the 
country has I -een wrecked in a wicked war, 

Nothing h..i yet been said of the French establishment at Diego 
Suarez. The desire of the French to obtain a great naval and 
military st tion at British Sound was perhaps Aeir realhn for 
their action towards Madagascar, and I admit w the full that,' 
according to the doctrines which prevail among the nations, they 
may be-held to he not yvithout justification in the seizure of this 
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port and strip of land. Some Conservatives attacked Glad¬ 
stone's second administration for making no protest gainst that 
declaration of a protectorate over Tunis by France which gave 
Franco the naval station of Biserta, butjihe Conservatives as a party 
made no objection, and Lord Salisbury at Berlin had himself sug¬ 
gested that France should go to Tunis, on the ground that Carthage 
could not be left to the barbarians. It is natural that France should 
wish to have a great military and naval station in the Indian seas. 
The seizure of it is an act directed again si us in view fif possible 
hostilities some day. But just as Mr. Gladstone's second adminis¬ 
tration seized on Port Hamilton (and I for one would haVo kept and 
fortified it), so we must be prepared to see France seize on the 
coaling-stations she thinks necessary to her existence at sea in war. 
Diego Suarez or British Sound was, however, the subject of due 
cession by the Hova Goveminont after the war, and there is no 
question open which concerns this bay and strip of land. But the 
treatment of the Jlova people as regards their real country, their 
interior, and our eagerness to recognise that protectorate to which 
they had not consented, will remain a blot upon our name. 

If our supposed Egyptian necessities arp put out of view’, it is not 
possible to defend what has been done by way* of cession of rights 
to Germany in Africa (coupled with the loss of Heligoland), and 
to France in Newfoundland and Madagascar. 

Once more I ask. What have we gained by these Hurrenders ? 
The only two Powers in the world who can do us harm are France 
and Pussia : France because her maritime enterprise w'ould enable 
her in case of war to imperil our trade; and Bussia, because by 
moving a few men in Central Asia she can force us to spend so much 
money upon Indian military preparation as to jeopardize our hold 
on India. Our one most real danger is an eventual advance by 
Russia on the north-west frontier of India. Our other possible 
danger is of a coalition against us of Russia and France, to the 
destruction of our sea-borne trade. Russia, or Russia and Franco^^ 
alone can hurt us. Therefore we have made friends with the^ 
foes, but without gaining an alliance, We stop short at 
point at which friendship with their foes might possibly be useHtf- 
Should Russia ever complete her Asian railway and concentr|BB 
troops with transport within striking distance, wdll German forflp 
march to our assistance under treaties concluded by Lord SulisburW 
There are no such treaties. If Russia and France should evef 
coales^ against our trade, vre liave no security that Germany would 
invad^Franee A help us, and she W’ould, as a fact, he more likely to 
look on at first rill she discerned a distinct interest and opportunity. 
One would suppose that there would be something to be said on the 
impolicy of being on bad terms with the only two Powers that can 
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do 'us liVt, witliout being on sufBciently good termB witb tbeir 
opponents!^ have allies. I can understand the policy of a frank 
^’.adherence to the Triple Alliance with the intention one day of 
'•vytushing our possible opponents, but it is not the policy of Lord 
Salisbury. What I cannot finderstand is the policy of expressing a 
greater measure of sympathy with the Central Powers than with the 
other members of the European concert, and morally wounding 
where we do not prepare either to strike or to defend. 

Ijord Salisbury, then, -we have seen, gave up most important 
Lritish interests on the east coast of Africa to please the Germans. 
He next gave to Germany a vast stretch of country to the north-east of 
their previous nominal poscssions on the south-west coast, in countries 
as to which British travellers had acquired rights, and which no 
German had ever visited. He handed over to Germany a colony 
which had never been German, and which formerly belonged to 
Henniark. For it he was supposed to liave received a price in the 
right to declare a British protectorate in the island of Zanzibar ; but 
the Zanzibar agreement was a bad one in itself, apart from Heligo¬ 
land, and gave us, as I have said, only a small portion of that which 
in ] 0 wo had previously enjoyed. Heligoland was of* vast 

imy 'ut nee tu I'ho Germans, alRiough of little to ourselves. The 
Ge.' na adu?irals who ha^e written upon Heligoland have stated 
iha its strategic importance to Germany is immense; that France 
has :’cceiYed a severe blow by its cession ; that it is the key to the 
grea. rivers and trade routes of Germany, and secures the mastery 
of ihc approaches to them. In 1870 the French blockaded the 
Elbe and other rivers because they were able to coal under the 
shelter of Heligoland. It by no means follows that Heligoland should 
not have been ceded to Germany, hut a jewel of such value to the 
Germans, iddiough of nono to us, should not have been given np for 
nothing, or less than nothing. 

There are, of course, many who would like to sec the country make 
a new departure in foreign affairs. Great numbers of Conserva¬ 
tives incliiio to u German aliiance, although, on grounds which 
are not practical. Tin re is also something to be said, although it 
never is said, in favour of an almost opposite policy, namely, that of 
detaching Italy from tluj^ alliance of the Central Powers, and bring¬ 
ing her into a ncmtral imaritime league. I lia^o been trying, as I 
always try, to d(5al with x icts and possibilities, and neither of these 
policies will he agreed o by Parlianieut. There are many who, upon 
grounds which are rea. 'y sentimental, although the)^ are not senti¬ 
mental people as a rul*, are distinctly pro-Gonnaft or pro%Ttalian, 
and hostile to France; i ot really neutral, although Iney profess, and 
probably think they feel, a desire for peace. Our relatious to Belgium 
may bo used by them us a touchstone for the testing of their own 
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minds. They are generally inclined to fight for Belgjfo, if its 
treaty neutrality should ho Tiolated, regardless of the military possi¬ 
bilities of our being able to do so in time to effect anything. Butj^ 
in fact, they arc convinced that the only danger to Belgian ncyf 
trfllity comes from France; an opinion in vrhich they are not 
justified. What they really wish to do is to join the Central Powers 
against France in the (unlikely) event of France passing thr(.mgh 
Belgium to invade German}", while they would resist pressure; to 
join France in the event of Germany viohiting Belgian ijeutruliiy to 
get at France through the valley of the iMeuse. It is, however, 
useless to discuss at length their position, or even that of those who 
more honestly believe that it is to our interest to boconyj parties to 
the Triple Alliance, inasmuch as Lord Bulisbury has rejected their 
view, and there is not now the slightest chance of any Government 
or of Parliament consenting to give effect to it. 

There is more to be said for ibe other speculative view which I 
have just thrown out, though it is equiJIy undoser\ ing of full dis¬ 
cussion. K^o one seriously proposes alliance Avith France and Russia. 
France has broken Avith i3|^any Liberal ideas, has become Protec¬ 
tionist for a while, although her people will get tired of the loss of 
the markets of the AA'orld for their frines, and Cif the prices lliat they 
have to pay for all commodities in order to sell better among them¬ 
selves the things they grow least well. She has become the ally of 
a great Tory, or even reactionary, Power, now” once more destitute 
of any notion of the principle of individual freedom. Absolute 
reliance can now be placed in the permanence of French government 
in time of peace, but it is obvious that in time of war the form of 
government, and consequently the poHcy of the country, would be 
at the mercy of one of the ambitious among the younger of the 
generals now commanding army corps, or of a cadet of the Bona- 
partes, now a Russian officer, or in short of whoever might be made 
to the public to appear to be the man who had done most for them 
in war. Among real neutralities, among the modes of straightfor¬ 
ward friendships with aU the Powers, unaccompanied by alliances 
with any, there is the possible policy alluded to just now, which 
would probably be that which would commend itself to Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, with his strong Italian sympathies, if he were a younger or 
a less busy man——less absorbed, that is, in the Irish question. 
Austria may continue to put forward the Pope's claims in conversa¬ 
tion, in order to keep Italy in the Triple Alliance, but it would 
undoubtedly be possible for us to detach Italy from that alliance and 
make^er neural like ourselves. We could obtain for Italy from 
• France any gilrantee we pleased that Franco should not make use 
of the Pope against her or aim at a restitution of the temporal 
power. France has, indeed, already, as has been shown, volunteered 
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such aslkrances, and we might-, if we liked, take the opportunity of 
stipulati^ i'or conditions for iho Pope. As matters stand, how¬ 
ever, Mr. Gladstone’s time will bo taken up with the Irish question, 
Jand foreign affairs will l')C mainly loft to Lord Rosebery, who 
will, very naturally, jiKem;- t-:.- intojfero with the'alliances of 
the (/ontinental Powo; .-, and wi ; ’ lieurtily meet his party on 

the 6> imon ground of irict neutrai; If bowea^er, we are to be 

strictly neutral and to look forward }).; ng, without even an 

Italian allifiuco, to be re/idy at all tin.-, r Icfend our interests 
\vc may dismiss from our mind the possibi.. !y " any such reduction 
of naval expenditure as some Liberals eoritempL. The French naval 
estimates for 1S92 count oO of their ironclad ; as ■.-fug fit for imme- 
diate service against of ours ; and they »vill .have actually at sea 
or in barracks more trained men than we La ve, with a vast superi¬ 
ority in torpedo squadrons. As matters staTid. in tlie event of single- 
.handed wnr at any time with France (and 1 admit that the Russian 
fleet'may for the present be neglected) wc should be unable to hold 
the Mediterranean, coidd only mask the Vivnch fleets at Gibraltar, 
and might lind ourselves forced to undertake dangerous expeditions 
for the relief of Malta, while Cyprus 3m;st bo given up, and the 
lez Canal and Red,Sea be soakd. Fnucc intends to continue to 
badd ships in suflicicnt numbers to p^. vent us from carrying out 
ou) naval policy of blockade. 

''v'^hat is possible, then, is healthy and ‘^rudent negotiation with 
France for the settlement of all <htng /ous pending difficulties 
between the countries, and, after tids, strict neutrality, but one 
unfortunately not accompanied by :dl he blessings of a peaceful 
policy, inasmuch as it would not t irr with it the possibility of a 
saving upon naval armament. 


Chaeles W. Diijcb. 



THE HEW ASTRONOMY: ITS METHODS AND EESULT^ 

AflTKOxnMJERS are at present endeavouring to become fully acquainted 
with the resources of a new tool wbicb has recently been placed in 
their hands. Perhaps it would be rather more correct to say that 
the tool is not exactly novel in principle, but it is rather the deve¬ 
lopment of its capabilities and its application in new directions that 
forms the departure now creating so much interest. Wo have^ 
already learned much by its aid, while the expect a tioik of further 
discoveries is so well founded that it is doubtful whether at any 
time since the invention of the telescope the prospects of the practical 
astronomer have seemed so bright as they are at this moment. 

In the earlier periods of astronomical research it was the move¬ 
ments of the heavenly bodies which specially claimed attention, and 
it was with reference to these movements that the great classical 
achievements of the science have been made. But within the last 
two * or three decades the most striking discoveries in observational 
astronomy have been chiefly though by no nreans exclusively con¬ 
cerned with the physical constitution of the heavenly bodies. It is 
the application of the spectroscope by the labours of Dr. Huggins 
and others that has disclosed to some extent the material elements 
present in the stars, as well as in comets and the distant nebulae. 
I^^ow, however, it seems as if the spectroscope were for the future to 
be utilized not merely for that chemical examination of objects 
which is in the scope of no other method, but also as a means of 
advancing in a particular way our knowledge of the movements of 
the heavenly bodies. The results already obtained are of a striking 
and interesting description, and it is to their exposition and develop¬ 
ment that this article is devoted. 

In the first place, it will be observed that the application of the spec¬ 
troscope which we are now considering is not merely to be regarded as 
an improvement superseding the older methods of determining the 
movements of stars. It is, indeed, not a little remarkable that the 
type of information yielded by the spectroscope is wholly distinct 
from that which the earlier processes were adapted to give. The 
new method of observing movements, and that which, for convenience, 
we may speak of as the telescopic method, are not, in fact, competi¬ 
tive contrivances for obtaining the same results. They arc rather 
to be*egarde4 as complementary, each being just adapted to render 
the kind of information that the other is incompetent to afford. 

It is well known that the ordinary expression, fixed star^ is a 
misnomer, for almost every star which has been observed long 
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enoi]^!! to be in motion. Indeed, it is not at ftU likely'-’-nay, 
it is infiniiciy improbable, that snob an object as a i^aEj 
#ptnally emsta. When the jdace of a star has been aoeai^ 
%rtenained by measurements made with the mendkn ^i^e, w 
when, after the lapse of a number of years the place of the same 
star is again determined by observation, it not unfrequently happens 
that the two places disagree. The explanation is, of course, that 
the star has moved in the interval. Thus the constellations are 
becoming ghidually transformed by the movements of the several 
stars which form them. It is true that the movements are so slow 
that even in thousands of years the changes do not amount to much 
when regaT(^ as a disturbance of the configuration. Thus, to take 
an example, we know the movements of the stars forming the Great 
Bear sufficiently well to be able to sketch the position of the stars 
as they were ten thousand years ago, or as they will be in ten 
thouBSud years to come, and though, no doubt, some distortion is 
shown in each of these pictures from the present lineaments of the 
Great Bea?*, yet the identity of the group is in each case well 
preser fcJ 


It U, h obvious that if a star should happen to be darting 

dirocVy 1 the hbserver or directly from him, the telescopic 

meth d o- deteimining its movement becomes wholly inapplicable. 
No c' ingu in its position could bo noticed. It is, no doubt, con- 
ceival ^e that if the distance of a star from the earth were determined, 
and u the investigati >n were repeated after a sufficient lapse of 
time, then the dificrences between the two distances would give an 
• indication of the star’s movement along the line of sight during the 
interval. But we may say at once that such a method of research 
is wholly impracticable. Our knowledge of the star-distances is far 
jtoo imperfect for the successful application of this method. Nor is 
?ihere the slightest prospect of any improvements in practical astro¬ 
nomy which could enable us to detect movements of stars in the line 
of sight in the way suggested. Certainly it ofCers no hope of a 
method whicli could compare for a moment in simplicity or precision 
with the beautiful spt^etroscopic process. Of course if a star were 
moving in the line of sight, there must be a certain change in its 
apparent lustre corresponding to the changes in its distance, and it 
might be supposed that by careful measurements of the brightness 
of a star conducted from tixao to time, conclusions could be drawn as 
to the speed with which t was moving. But the application of such 
a process is beyond £ ohere of available methods. It would take 
at least a thousand yeioxs before even the most rapid^-movin^ star 
Would experience a chhng3 that would sensibly afreet its lustre; and 
i^en if we had the meaas of measuring with precision the light 
emitted, our results would still be afrected by the possible fiuetua- 
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tions in the star’s intrinsic brightness. It is thus manifest* that 
the resources of the older astronomy were quite incapable of mooting 
the demands of astronomers when it became necessary to learn t^ 
movements of the stars to us or from us as well as the movements 
perpendicular to the line of vision, which had always been the sub¬ 
ject of much investigation. It is just here that the spectroscope 
comes in to fill the vacant place in the armoury of the astronomer. 
It tells exactly what tho older methods were unable to tell, and it 
does so with a certainty and a facility tHat suggest vusf possibilities 
for the spectroscopic process in the future. Tho principle of the 
method is a beautiful illustration of the extent to which, the different 
branches of physical science arc interwoven. But the •principle has 
been a familiar one to astronomers for man}' years. It is the facility 
and success attending its recent application that lias now aroused so 
much interest. Once it became certain that the undulatory theory 
of light expressed a great truth of nature, a certain deduction from 
that truth became almost obvious. It was, however, by no moans 
certain that the practical application of this deduction to astronomical 
research would be feasible. That it has proved to be so in any 
degree is somewhat of a surprise, while it now appears susceptible of 
developments to an extent that could hardly Itave been dreamed of. 

The logic of the new method is simple enough. Our eyes are so 
constituted that when a certain number of ethereal vibrations per 
second are received by the nerves of the retina the brain interprets 
the effect to mean that a ray of, let us say, red light has entered the 
eye. A certain larger number of vibrations per second is similarly 
untoatnod by the brain to imply the presence of blue light on the. 
retina. Each particular hue of the spectrum—the red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet—is associated with a correspond¬ 
ing number of vibrations per second. It will thus be seen that the 
mte^retation we put on any ray of light depends solelv, as far as 
Its hue 18 concerned, on the number of vibrations per second pro¬ 
duced on the retina. Increase that number of vibrations in any 
way, then the hue shifts towards one nearer tho blue end of the 
spectrum; decrease the number of vibrations per second, and the 
ue shifts along the spectrum in the opposite direction. 

“PParont that the hue of a light as 
teipreted by the eye will undergo modification if the source from 

In from us. 

In order to expound the matter simply I shall suppose a case of a 

rather simpler type than any which we actually find in nature. Let 
us sippose i^e existence of a star emitting light of a pure green 
cdour corresponding to a tint near the middle of tho specLra ^his 
star pours forth each second a certain number of vibrations anDro- 
priate to its particular colour, and if the star he at rest relativdy to 
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the eye, thefe, wo assume, the vibrations will be received on the retina 
at the same intervals as those witli wliich the star emits them. Gon- 
sequontly we shall perceive the u in bo groen. But now suppose 
thiit the star is hurrying t->?vards u-i, ii ’ IfOAs that the number of 
vibrations received in a ee orid'by the t; > ill undergo an increase. 
Porthe relative movement is the same ati : Ihe oarth were rushing 
towards the stoi*. In this case we advance, ore, to meet the 

waves, and consequently receive them at les;^ iJii f; ' als than if we 
were to wait fcr their arrival. Many illustralioiis . in be given of 
tbe simple principle Here involved. Suppose that a number of sol¬ 
diers are walking past in single file, and that while the observer 
stands still twenty soldiers a minute pass him. But now let him 
walk iu the opposite direction to the soldiers, then, if his speed be 
as great as theirs, be will pass forty soldiers a minute instead of 
twenty. If his speed were half that of the soldiers, then he would 
pass thirty a minute, so that in fact the speed with which the 
observer is moving could be determined if he counts the number of 
soldiers that he passes per miuute, and makes a simple calculation. 
On the other hand, suppose that the observer walks iu the same 
direction as the soldiers; if he maintains the same pace that they 
do, then it is plain that no soldiefs at all will pass him while he 
walks. If he moves at half their rate, then ten soldiers will pass 
him each minute, h’rom these considerations it will be sufficiently 
apparent that if the earth and the star are ;ipproaching each other, 
more waves of light per second will bo received on the retina than 
if their positions are relatively stationaiy. liut the interpretation 
which the brain will put on this accession o the number of waves 
per second is that the hue of the ligb- is altered to some shade 
nearer the blue end of the spectrum. I fact, if we could conceive 
the velocity with which the bodie s tt preached to be sufficiently 
augmented, the colour of tbe star v ou .. seem to change from green 
to blue, from blue to indigo, froi. i digo to violet; while, if the 
pace were still further mcreaser,!? is absolutely certain that the 
waves would be poured upon th r ina with such rapidity that no 
nerves there present would be m ^tent to deal with them, and the 
star would actually disappear r< i vision. It may, however, be 
remarked that the velocity reqi irt^ to produce such a condition as 
we have supposed is altogether n * xcess of any known velocities in 
the celestial movements. The ictual changes in hue that the move¬ 
ments we meet with are compe ent to efPect are much smaller than 
in the case given as an illustrat on. 

On the other hand, we miy consider the original tfreen s&r 
and the earth to be moving apart from each other, ahe effect 
of this is that*the number of waves poured into the eye is lessened, 
and accordingly the brain interprets this to mply that tbe hue of 
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tho star has sliiftad from tlio green to tlie red mid of the Bpeotrmn* 
If the speed with which the bodies increase their distance be 
sufficiently large, the green may transform into a yellow, the yellow 
into an orange, the orange into a red; while a still greater veloci% 
is, at all events, conceivable which t^ould cause the undulations 
to be received with such slowness that the nature of the light could 
no longer be interpreted by any nerves which the eye contains, and 
from the mere fact of its rapid motion away from us the star would 
become invisible. Here again we must add the reioark that the 
actual velocities animating the heavenly bodies are not large enough 
to allow of the extreme results now indicated. 

However, in the actual circumstances of the celestial bodies it 
seems impossible that any change of hue recognisable by the eye could 
bo attributed to movement in the line of sight. Nor does this merely 
depend on the circumstance that the velocities are too small to pro¬ 
duce such ah effect. It must be remembered that the case of a star 
which dispenses light of perfect simplicity of composition is one 
that can hardly exist among the heavenly bodies, though it may bo 
admitted that there is a certain approach to it in one or two remark¬ 
able cases. It is, however, much more usual for the light from a 
star to be of a highly composite ‘ type, including rays not only from 
all parts of the visual spectrum, but also of rays belonging to the 
ultra-violet region, as well as others beyond the extreme red end. 
The effect of the retreat of a star, so far as its colour is concerned, is 
that though the green is shifted a little towards the red, a bluish 
hue moves up to supply the place of the green, and as a similar 
effect takes place along the entire length of the spectrum, the total 
appearance is unaltered. 

It is a fortunate circumstance that the lines in the spectrum 
afford a precise means of measuring the extent of the shift due to 
motion. If the movement of the star be towards us then the whole 
system of lines is shifted towards the blue end, whereas it moves 
towards the red end when the star is hastening from us. The 
amount of the shift is a measure of the speed of the movement. 
This is the consideration which brings the process within the com¬ 
pass of practical astronomy. Wo need not here discuss the appli¬ 
ances, optical, mechanical, and photographic, by whioh’ an unexpected 
degree of precision has been given to the measurements. It seems 
that in the skilful hands of Vogel and Keeler it is possible in favour*, 
able cases to obtain determinations of the velocities of objects in tbe 
line of sight with a degree of precision which leaves no greater 
margin for^oubt than about 5 per cent, of tbe total amount- It is 
truly astounding that such a degree of accuracy should be attainable 
under conditions of such difficulty. It must also be remembered that 
the distance of the object is here immaterial, unless in eo far as the 
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re^etioii in the brilliancy of Ibe star owing to its distance invol^ 
a difficulty in making the observationB. 

As the £rst illustration of tbe extraordinaiy resnltB that are now 
^ing obtained by tbe application of tbe new process^ I take tbe case 
of tbe celebrated rariable Algol. This star is a well-known object 
to all star-gazers; it lies in tbe constellation of Perseusj and its 
vagaries attracted notice in early times. In ages wben tbe stars 
were worshipped as divinities it was not unreasonable to suppose that 
a star wbo|e light varied in any extraordinary manner should 
naturally be viewed with some degree of suspicion as contrasted with 
stars that dispense their beams with uniformity. It was doubtless a 
feeling of this kind which rendered Algol a star of questionable 
import to tte ancient students of tbe heavens. It was accordingly 
known as the Demon Star, for this is tbe equivalent of tbe name by 
which we now know it. As to tbe peculiarities of Algol which have 
given it notoriety, these are very simply described. For two days 
and t6n hours the star remains of uniform lustre, being ranked about 
the second magnitude; then a decline of brightness sets in, and the 
star in a few hours parts with three-fifths of its brightness. At the 
lowest po’r»t it remains for about twenty minutes, and then the 
brillieiicy . ommences^to increase, '60 that in a few hours more Algol 
has rosu: ncH its original character. The entire period required for 
the c! ‘cli ie and the rise is about ten hours, and tbe whole cycle 
of tb changes has been determined with much accuracy, and is at 
presei i 2 days, 20 hours, 48 minutes, 52 seconds. The length of the 
period seems to undergo some trifling fluctuations of a few seconds, 
but on tbe whole tbe permanence of the system is a striking part of 
the phenomenon. Considering that these changes can he observed 
without any telescope, it is not surprising that they have been known 
for centuries. Indeed, it fortunately happens that there is a smaller 
star near Algol which serves as a convenient standard of comparison. 
Under ordinary circumstances Algol is much brighter than its 
neighbour, but when it sinks to its lowest point it then happens that 
the two stars have almost equal lustre. It is only within the last 
year or two that the mystery of the variability of Algol has been at 
last revealed and the phenomenon of the Demon Star has received 
its true interpretation. 

It had been suggested long ago that the loss of hght might be 
due to an eclipse of the brilliant star by some dark companion; 
indeed, this theory to hold the field, inasmuch as its only 

rival was one which jjjup ooaed Algol to be a revolving body darker 
on one side than the| ot ler. This, however, was easi^ showiftio be 
incompatible with thd observed facts as to the manns in which the 
light waxed and wan^ in a single cycle of change. It was, how¬ 
ever, impossible to suojcct the eclipse theory to any decisive test 
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ri! .rf«nr,TnBrB were pronded with tie means of nssMuriiig'lihe 
TOlocity of approach or retreat along the line of agh^The existent 
d^^dark Lpanion was therefore almost^esUtute of support 

^ohsarvations'imtil Vogel 

Applying the improyed spectrographio procew ' 

nunS^orone night that Algol was^retreatmg at a 
aix miles a seoonA This in itseU is a staking fact, but of rou»e 
the velocity is not an exceptionally large one for 
ments We know of one star at least •which moves ^ a dozen 
times as fast. When, however, Vogel came to^re^t his observa- 
lions he found that Algol was again moving with the same veloaty, 
but this time the movement was towards the earth mstead of from 
it. Here was indeed a singular circumstance demanding the careful 
' examination wHeh it speedily received. It appeared that the move¬ 
ments of Algol to and fro were strictly periodic, that is to say, for 
one day and ten hours the star is moving towards us, and then.for a 
Itlrfl time it moves from us, the maximum speed in each advauce or 
retreat being that ?re have mentioned, namely twentj^six miles a 
second. The interest awakened by this discovery culminates when 
it aj^ars that this movement to and fro is directly associated in a 
remarkable manner with the variation of Algol’s lustre. It is in¬ 


variably found that every time the movement of retreat is com¬ 
pleted, the star loses its brilliance, and regains it again at the 
commencement of the return movement. It is thus plain that the 
changes in brilliance of the star bear an important relation to 
the periodic movement. Here was an important step taken. 
For the next advance in this remarkable investigation we have to 
depend, not on our instruments, but on the laws of mechanics. 
We have spoken of Algol as moving to and fro, but it is neces¬ 
sary to observe that it is impossible for a star to run along a 
straight line for a certain distance, stop, turn back, again retrace 
its movement, stop, and again return. Such movement is simply 
forbidden by the laws of motion. We can, however, easily ascertain 
that there is a type of motion possible for Algol which shall be 
compatible with the results of the spectroscopic research and 
also be permitted by the laws of motion. There is no objection 
to the supposition that Algol is moving in a path which is n^rly, if 
not exactly, a circle. In this it would only be moving as does the 
moon, or the earth, or any of the other planets. It will be only 
necessary to suppose that the plane of the orbit of Algol is directed 
so th^ it passes near the earih. During the description of one 
6emi<^clo Al^l will be coining towards us, while, during the other 
semicircle it will be going from us and thus the observed facts of 
the movement are conciliated with the laws of motion. Of course, 
this involves a certain periodic shift in the position of Algol in the 
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l^eay^ It inuat^ hr in^axiee^ whm moying most rspdif from ob 
be it a distoee eqixal diida^er of tbe mrcle from the posilioiL 
which it h^ when moying most r^iunj towi^ I^ ia true, 
tot the extent of the shift of place is far too 
onr instroments. In iaetj it can be shown that &e 
in which Algol reyolyes oo^ hardly he larger than is that w^oh 
the rim of a three-penny lit would aj^^eax to ^ye if yiewed from a 
situation £ye hundred miles away. It is one of the extraordixuoy 
charaoterieticB of the speotroaoopio method that it renders such ah 
orlhtual movement perceptible. 

The fact that Algol reyolyes in an orbit haymg been thus demon¬ 
strated,: we can again call in the assistance of the laws of dynamics 
to carry us a step farther. Sach a moyement is possible on one 
condition and only one, and that is that there is an attracting body 
in the neighbourhood around which Algol reyolyes. Of coarse the 
student of mechanics knows that in such a case each of the bodies 
reyolyes around the other. The essential point to be notioed is 
that the spectroscopic eyidenoe admits of no other interpretation 
saye that there must be another mighty body in the immediate vicinity 
of Algol We had already seen reason to believe in the possibility of 
the presence of such a companion for the Demon Star, simply ^m 
the fact of its variability. There cannot be any longer a doubt that 
the mystery has been solved. Algol must be attended by a com¬ 
panion star, which, if not a>>8olutely as devoid of intrinsio light as 
the earth or the moon, is vertheless dark relatively to Algol. 
Once in each period of revolut n this obscure body intrudes between 
the earth and Algol, cutting v if a portion of the direct light from 
the star and thus producing tin w{ :;-known effect. Here we have 
such a remarkable concurrence en the facts of observation and 
the laws of dynamics that it is mpv ^^sible to doubt the explanation 
they provide of the variability of tb: famous star. 

There is, however, a further point n which the facts can be made 
to yield information of even a nujre striking character, inasmuch as 
it is unique of its kind. It is, oi: c« urse, well known that stars in 
general show no appreciable disks c /en in our best telescopes. In 
fact the better the instrument tb^ smaller does the stellar point 
appear. This is, of course, du ? to the distance at which the stars 
are situated. It would be ea y to show that if the sun were to be 
yiewed by an observer placed ^ u the nearest of the stars the apparent 
magnitude of its disk would be no greater than an eagle would 
seem if soaring overhead at an altitude three times as great as the 
distance of New Zealand beneath our feet. Of course, no instrument 
whatever would render the dimensions of such an ob^ct percJ{>tible, 
though such is the delicacy of the sense of perception of light that 
the eye may be able to delect the radiation from a self-luminous 
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object which is itadf too BmaU to fom 

^^sidns on the retina. The start, of cotiwe, at# suhs often oom- 
^attble with, and often far exceeding, oi^r own Snh in lustre eid 
f^TnonwoTin^ but their distance is far too large to enable us 
measure their diameters by the ordinary processes of the bbsfervatbiy. 
Even if the stars were brought toward the earth so that their dis¬ 
tances were reduced to a tenth of what they are at this moment, it 
does not Seem at all likely that any one of them would be eren then 
seen clearly enough to enable us to perceive its diameter. This 
statement iMComes the more signihcant ^hen it is boihe in mind 
that there are several cases in which, though we are not able to 
measure the dimensions of stars, yet we are able to weigh them. If 
the period of revolution of a binary star has been determined, and 
if the distance of the pair from the son is also known, we then have 
sufficient data to enable us to compare the mass of the binary system 
with that of the sun. It will therefore be understood that the first 
observations which declare the actual dimensions of a star merk^tbe 
utmost attention. They constitute a distinct and important depar¬ 
ture in our knowledge of the universe. It is surely a noteworthy 
epoch in the history of astronomy when, for the first time, we are 
able'to apply the celestial callipers ^to gauge the diameter of a star. 
So far as surveying and measuring goes, this the most significant 
piece of work in sidereal astronomy since the epoch, half a century 
ago, when the determination of a stellar distance first emerged from 
the mistiness of mere guess work and took a respectable position 
among the solved problems of astronomy. Nor is our gratification 
at the result of Vogel’s striking work lessened by the fact of its 
unexpectedness. Who would have predicted some few years ago 
that the spectroscope was to be tho instrument to which we should 
be indebted for the means of putting a measurin g tape round the 
girth of a star? Tho process and the results arc alike full of interest 
and are of happy augury for the future. 

To explain exactly how it is possible to deduce the diameter of 
Algol from the known facts of its movement would lead into some 
technicalities that need not be here mentioned. Eut the principle 
of the method is so plain that it would be unfitting to leave it 
without some attempt at exposition. We are first to notice that 
the moment of its greatest eclipse, has lost about three- 
fifths of its light: it therefore follows that the dark satellite must have 
covered three-fifths of the bright surface. It is also to be noticed 
that the period of maximum obscuration is about twenty minutes, 
and that we know the velocity of the bright star. These facts, 
^ added 10 our k^wledge that ten hours is required for the brilliancy 
to sink from and regain its original lustre, enable the sizes of the 
two globes to be found. There is only one clement of uncertainty 
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bodies oro tlie ssuika. Of eooxse, th^ and if it 

j^nld prove to be unfounded^ tben some modMoe^on wiU 
'be made in the luunerioal elements now pioviaionaQ^ asidgnad. 
There can, however^ be littlb doubt that So far as the snlwi tao t w l 
features of the Algol system are concerned, the elements given by 
Vogel may be accepted. ^ Let us endeavour to form a conoeption of 
wbat Algol and its companion are like. It is worth making the 
attempt, beeause, as we have already said, Algol is the first star 
among “yonder hundred million spheres ” of which the dimensions 
are approximately known. First we are to think of Algol itself. 
It is indeed a vast object, a glowing globe, a veritable Sun, much 
larger than our own. The diameter of the Sun would have to be 
increased by almost 200,000 miles to make it os great os that of 
Algol But we may exhibit the relative proportions of the two 
bodies in a somewhat different manner. Imagine two globes, each 
a^ large as our Sun; let those two be rolled iuto one, and we have a 
globe of tfi. splendid proportions of Algol. But now for a singular 
circmrsiu cc which indicates the variety of types of Sun which the 
heav .‘ur offei to our study. Though Algol is twice as big as the Sun 
it is not twl?e as heavy. It is indeed an extraordinary circumstance 
that no vvithstunding the vast bulk of Algol, its weight is only about 
half that of the Sun. The Sun itself has a density about a fourth 
that of the Earth, or but little more than the density of water, yet 
Algo] has a density which is much less than that of water, in fact, 
this globe is apparently not much heavier than if it were made of 
cork. We are, of course, speaking of the average density of the 
star. No doubt its central portions must be dense enough, but it is 
impossible to resist the conclusions that the greater part of Algol 
must be composed of matter in a gaseous state. Of course, such a 
state of things is already known to exist in many celestial bodies. 
The figures that have been arrived at must be regarded as subject 
to a possible correction, but it is difficult to repress all feelings of 
enthusiasm at a moment when, for the first time, so startling an 
extension has been given to our knowledge of the universe. And 
now, as to the dark companion of AJgol. Here is an object which we 
never have seen, and apparently never can expect to see, but yet we 
have been able not only to weigh it and to measure it, but also to 
determine its movements. It appears that the companion of Algol 
is about the same sife a i our Sun, but has a mass only one-fourth as 
great. This indicates e existence of a globe of matter which must 
be largely in the ga^ou>i state, but which, nevertheless, seeiril to be 
devoid of intrinsic luminosity. We may compare thra body with the 
planet Saturn; of ccmr83, the latter is not nearly so large as the 
companion to Algol, but the two globes seem to agree fairly well as 

c2 
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tiiviiQiairty. Af to the dhaanoter ni mcn’orncntK ot the com^ 
padtieQ o£ Algol, ire can Icam little, except idiat t^e laws of 
n 07 ijpa(^; hut the inionnatbn thna acquired is founded on such 
understood principles that it leaTes us in no unoertaint^. It would 
he a natural a8su2]^tio& that the law df gravitation is obeyed and 
must be obeyedin the st^ar systems. It would, indeed, be sot- 
prising if that law which regulates the movements of the bodies in 
the solar system should not be found to prevail in the sidereal 
systems also. Everything would justify ^us in the anticipation that 
thia is so. Eave we not learned to a large extent the actual nature 
of the elementary bodies which enter into the composition of stars ? 
We find that the ingredients of these other suns are jn the ma i n 
identioal with those which exist in our own Bun and in the Earth 
itself. If iron attracts iron by the law of gravitation in the solar 
system, why should not iron attract iron in the sidereal systems as 
well? But we are not dependent solely on this presumption for our 
knowledge of the important fact that the law of gravitation is^ifbt 
confined to the solar system. The movements of binary stars have 
been studied, and it has been invariably found that the phenomena 
observed are compatible with the supposition that the law of gravi¬ 
tation prevails throughout the universe. It weuld not, however, be 
correct to assert, as has been sometimes done, that the facts of the 
binary systems actually prove that gravitation is the all-compelling 
force there as here. The circumstances do not warrant us in ex¬ 
pressing the matter quite so forcibly. The binary stars arc so 
remote that the observations which we are enabled to make are 
wanting in the almost mathematical precision which we can give to 
such work when applied to the ho^es of our own system. It is 
quite possible for mathematical ingenuity to devise a wholly arbitrary 
and imaginary system of force, which might explain the facts of 
binary stars, as far as we are able to observe them, on quite another 
hypothesis than the simple law that the attraction between two 
particles varies with the inverse square of the distance. No one, 
however, will be likely to doubt that it is the law of gravitation, 
pure and simple, which prevails in the celestial spaces, and conse¬ 
quently we are able to make use of it to explain the circumstances 
attending the movement of AlgoFs dark companion. 

This body is the smaller of the two, and the speed with which it 
moves is double as great as that of Algol, so that it travels over as 
many miles in a second as on express train can get over in an hour. 
It revolves with apparent uniformity in an orbit which must bo 
approLimately circular, and it completes its journey in the brief 
period given above, which indicates the time of variability. So 
far the movements of Algol and its companion are not very 
dissimilar to movements in the solar system with which we are 
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already familiar; Ike^ iiiexie is one point is wluoh the Algol -lyeteBV 
pmenk feotiuee^ m the ptanetaiy xseve- 

ai^ts. It is that the two bodies are cilose toge&OT. S^da 

aot> of coorsei mean that th^ seem close by ordinaxy standards— 
i^.is not their distanoe aiwftys some three million sul^ f ^ This is^ 
howerer, an nnuBnally short distance when compared; 
dimensions di the two globes tbemseWes The dimensicms of lth^^ 
system may be appreciated by the simple illustration of taking # 
shilling and a sixpence and placing diem so that the distanoe from 
rim to rim is two inches. The smaller coin will represent the dork 
satellite and the larger one Algol, fairly oorreot os to position and 
dimensions# Viewed in this way it is erident that the dimensions 
of the globes bear a monstrous proportion to their distance apart 
when compared with the more familiar planets and satellites of oar 
^stem. The tides in such a case must be of a magnitude and im* 
portance of which we have no oonoepdon from our experiences of 
Bifc?agencies here. 

We have dwelt thus long on the subject of Algol because it 
was fitting to give due emphasis to the remarkable extension of our 
knowledge of the universe which took place when, for the first time, 
we became able to measure the size of a star. 

It is well known that the most difficult test-objects on which a 
telescope can be directed are some of those double stars of which 
the components have a suitable distance. If the two stars be so 
close together that they subtend at our system an angle not more 
than a few tenths of a second, then the telescopic separation of the 
two components is a feat to tax the powers of the most perfect 
instrument, and the eye of the most accomplished observer. It may, 
however, happen that there are double stars of which the compo¬ 
nents are much closer than this. In such a case there is not the 
slightest possibility of our being able to efiect a visual decomposi¬ 
tion of the pair into its components. The spectroscopic process has, 
however, placed at our Jisposal a striking method for detecting the 
existence of double .stars, so extraordinarily difficult that even if the 
components were hu^.dreds of times farther apart than they actually 
are they would still full ishort of the necessary distance at which they 
must be situated before they can be separated telescopically. In¬ 
deed, we have hero ohta, :jied an accession to our power so remark¬ 
able that we have not ye > been able even to feel the limits within 
which its application n ust be confined. As an illustration of this 
process I shall take a itar which is probably as famous as Algol 
itself. It is Mizaf,'|he niddle star of the three which form iLe tail 
of the Great Bear. ; Misar has in its vicinity the small star Alcor, 
which is now so easily seen as to make it hard for us to realise 
the significance of the proverb, He can see Alcor.’^ It is, however, 
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pbflable that the hstre of Alcor may have waxed greater since 
andent times. The relationship between Mizar and Alcor is closer 
than might be inferred from the m^re fact of their contiguity on the 
sky. Their proximity is not an accident of situation, as is the case in 
some other instances when two stars happen to lie in nearly the same 
line of vision. The association of Alcor and Mizar is rendered highly 
probable from the fact that they move together in parallel directionB 
and the same velocity. But this is the least of the circumstances that 
gives Mizar its interest. The star itself ts a double of> the easiest 
lype, and is at the same time of striking interest and beauty. Every 
possessor of a telescope, large or small, knows Mizar to be one of 
tile most suitable objects wherewith to delight the friends that visit 
his observatory, by a glimpse at a double star which is both easy to 
discern and remarkable in character. This is the second noteworthy 
point about Mizar; but now for the third and last, which is by far 
the most interesting of all, and has only lately been ascertained by 
a discovery which will take its place in the history of astronomy as 
the inauguration of a new process in the study of things sidereal. 

Professor Pickering has, as is well known, been extremely sue- 
cesaful in obtaining photographs of the spectra of the stars. Sufficient 
means having been placed at his disposal by'^Mrs. Draper, he has 
applied himself with remarkable results to the compilation of the 
Henry Draper Memorial. The photographs of the spectra of the 
stars that he has thus obtained exhibit a fulness of detail that some 
years ago could hardly have been expected even in photographs of the 
solar spectrum itself. Among the stars subjected to his camera was 
Mizar, and the photographs of the spectrum of its principal com¬ 
ponent exhibited, as other stellar spectra did, a profusion of dark 
lines. These photographs being repeated at different dates, it was 
natural to compare them together, and it was noticed that the lines 
sometimes appeared double and sometimes single. So striking a 
circumstance, of course, demanded closer investigation, and presently 
it appeared that this opening and closing of the lines was a periodical 
phenomenon. The interval between one maximum opening of the 
lines and the next was £fty-two days. If the star were a single 
object, then this phenomenon would be inexplicable. It was plain 
that the object could not be a single star; it must consist of a pair 
extremely close together, and in rapid revolution. The doubling of 
the lines will then be readily intelligibla When one of the com¬ 
ponents is moving towards us while the other is moving from us, 
all the lines belonging to one system are shifted one way, and all 
those Monging to the other system are shifted tho other way, the 
effect on the s^ctrum being that the lines appear doubled. When 
the stars are moving perpendicularly to the line of sight, then their 
relative velocities towards the earth are equal, and the lines, close up 
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again. We thus at once leam tlie period of the revolution of the 
two components. The lines must open out twice in each circuit, 
and consequently we have as the first instalment of the numerical 
facts of the system that the period of its revolution is a hundred and 
four days. It is, however, a peculiarity of the spectroscopic process 
that it provides us with a wealth of information on the subject. 
The amount by which the lines open when they separate admits of 
accurate measurement, and as this depends on the velocities, it 
follows thalfwe obtain a determination of these velocities. It thus 
appears that the speed with which each of the component stars 
moves is about fifty miles a second. As, therefore, we know the 
pace at whibh the stars are moving, and the time they need for the 
journey, we know how large their path is, and thus we infer that 
the distance of the components is, speaking roundly, about one 
hundred and fifty millions of miles. But now we are enabled to 
dr^ a remarkablo inference. We know the size of the orbits, and 
we know the time in which the revolutions are accomplished. It 
is the mathematician who enables the mass of the bodies to be 
determined, and the result is not a little astonishing. It tells 
us that v: iTiass of the two component stars which form Mizar is 
not lebj than forty tftnes as great as the mass of the sun. Here is 
ind< ^d i result equally striking on account of the method by which it 
is ol t ainod and of the startling character of the conception to which it 
lead.. Hemember that in all this the distance of the star from the 
earth is not concerned, for the results at which we have arrived are 
absolutely independent of the distance at which the star may 
happen to be placed. We already knew the masses of some few 
binary stars by the application of the older process, but in all such 
cases it was necessary that we should have a previous knowledge of 
the starts distance. This is always a precarious element, and in the 
majority of cases it is wholly out of our power to discover it. Now, 
however, we ore entitled to expect large additions to our knowledge 
of the stars, their masses, and their movements, notwithstanding the 
fact that the distances may be too vast to bo appreciated by any 
means at our disposal. 

The instances that have been given will suffice to show the versa¬ 
tility of the new method. It is the alliance of photography with 
spectroscopy that makes the present time so full of promise. The 
improvement of the two arts has gone on simultaneously, and the 
quantity of detail that is: contained in such photographs of stellar 
spectra as those wmch have been recently obtained by Professor 
Pickering and by Lockyer shows the immensity^f the fi^d that 
now invites exploration. 


Hobeht S. Ball. 



A HANDFUL OF LEAD. 

On the table before me stands a small silyer cup or “ quoigh/* filled 
with misshapen lumps and fragments of baser metal. It is of Scan- 
dinavian workmanship, and roughly engrayed with devices emble¬ 
matical of the chase. In the middle of the last century, as the date 
and name scratched upon it prove, it was owned, and in all proba¬ 
bility fashioned, by one Thor Thorsen, some peasant hunter of the 
Northern wilds, by whom also, we may fairly suppose, it was often 
drained to celebrate the death of the elk, the bear, or the wolf, or, 
which is quite as likely, by way of consolation for their escape. Its 
present contents, themselves once liquid, form when emptied into 
the palm a small handful of lead, and are the mutilated remnants of 
modem rifle bullets, which, after finding their billets and fulfiifeiF.g 
the purpose of their creation, have been released from active service. 
Originally the uniform^ offspring of one mould, they now vary con¬ 
siderably in size and shape. Some appear to have met with but 
little resistance in penetration, and although bruised and blunted 
still retain in a great measure their cylindric^ form; others bear 
the strongest miniature resemblance to a battered Tyrolese hat with 
the crown knocked out; there are flattened fragments like chips 
from the edge of a broken plate; and vicious-looking deformities, 
twisted and crumpled out of all recognition, the veritable “ ragged 
lead.” So tightly clinched in the cruel amorphism of one of the 
latter as to have survived the thorough cleansing which it has under¬ 
gone, are two or three long brown hairs, significant of the missile’s 
passage through the hide of a bear. 

Meditating, as I sit in my chair, on these relics, I am transported 
in mind across the rolling billows of the North Sea, and far up the 
coast of Norway, to a grand region of fjeld, forest, and lake, now 
lying silent and desolate beneath the white mantle of winter, to be 
traversed only by the ninner on snowshoes ; and happily at all 
seasons impenetrable except on foot. For there over a couple of 
thousand square miles are found neither inns, nor stations, nor 
roads, nor vehicles, nor horses, nor any convenience whatever whereby 
the ordinary tourist and scenery-seeker might be assisted in his 
intrusion. Half a dozen small homesteads, buried in the wilderness 
and accessible only by long boat voyages on the larger lakes, or 
weai^^travel across the f jelds, contain the inland population, and, 
together with t^he same number of private huts, specially built in 
sequestered glens, afford temporary resting-places to the wandering 
hunter, whose entire kit and outfit must, in shifting quarters, be 
carried on the backs of men. There I have been fortunate ei^ough 
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to secure for myself a hunting-ground, the respectable size of which 
—about that of the county of Surrey—insures me against any 
immediate danger of being crowded out; there, during the past 
season, that handful of lead was expended and recovered; and it is 
my purpose in this article to take it as my theme, and to try and 
sketch the circumstances under which some at least of those now 
** emeriti ” veterans performed their deadly duty. 

I confess that at eight o’clock on the morning of September the 
17th, 1891, when I came out of my hut after an early breakfast, I 
was in a bad temper and low spirits. In spite of the excellence of 
my Lapp hunter, Elias, a man of great experience and thoroughly 
familiar with the country, and of his dog, Passop, the most perfect 
leash-hound I have ever met with—superior, I am bound to say, 
even to my own Huy; in spite of the considerable number of elk 
seen up to date—^in all, twenty-five, including cows, calves, and two- 
yeap^eids—at these I would not draw trigger ; and in spite of hard 
work day by day from early morn until dusk, I had killed but one 
bull, and to my sorrow wounded another, which escaped in a dense 
fog on the high ground, and could never be found again. AH things, 
as in i hfi sc of Sisera, had conspired to fight against us. A whole 
valualJe w e^k had been consumed in the search for and vain pursuit 
of an mo’TOOus beast, magnificently horned, who, in the company of 
an ex remoly wary cow with a calf, and a younger bull, frequented a 
wide expanse of open f jeld, and defeated during that time all our 
efforts to get within shot. At length, with supernatural cunning, 
he separated himself from his companions, and took up his abode in 
the large tract whereon I had already slain one of his kindred, and 
there by operation of the law which forbids the killing of more than 
one elk on each registered division of the land, was in perfect safety. 
Two attempts to dislodge him from this sanctuary being unsuccess¬ 
ful, we had to leave him in peace and move on. Therefore, I say, 
when I came out of my hut on the 17th, I was discontented and 
dispirited. It had, as usual, been raining all night as it had 
poured, after two months of splendid summer, over since the elk 
season began, and there was not a sign of improvement in the 
wretched weather; beneath the canopy of dark cloud which rested 
on the fjeld, the lower pine-clad slopes showed as black as the 
“ invisible green ” of the rifi eman; a chilly breeze, laden with drizzle, 
ruffled the leaden waters of the lake, whose extremity was veiled by 
the curtain of another kpj ro|ching rainstorm; my clothes and boots 
were still suggestive ol tl cir last soaking—on these occasions gne’s 
wardrobe is perforce l^i ;ed—and tbe boat in which 9 was about to 
embark looked abomincmlj damp. Even my four cbfeery followers, 
Peter, Johannes, Eric, and tbe ever-hopeful Nils, accustomed as 
they wpre to hard work and hard weather, were somewhat dejected; 
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w« were to shift quarters that day, and they had before them a 
long wet tramp over the hills, under their heavy burdens. And 
had the elements been only fairly kind, how delightful would eveiy- 
thing have been! The log-hut stood close to the margin of a 
narrow channel, which connected with a swift current the two 
divisions of the lake, and commanded from its spacious “altan,” 
or verandah-porch, a glorious view of the upper sheet of water girt 
by the terraced hills. The last built, it had been constructed with * ^ 
all the improvements suggested by experience. The^ake in front 
was full of trout and char; game, big and small, abounded in the 
adjacent forests; nothing was wanting but a little blue sky and 
sunshine to render it an ideal residence for a sportamhn. And yet 
here was I leaving it with a kind of sullen thankfulness that ray 
next quarters would be in a small farmhouse. All the attractions of 
its position and the wild beauty of its surroundings were neutralized 
by the vileneas of the weather. ^ 

But, be it fair or foul, the hunter whose legal opportunities will 
be exhausted in forty days must not shirk the obligations of the 
chase, Artemis is a hard mistress: her votaries, especially those 
who pursue the elk, must offer, day after day, their resolute homage 
of action and toil; there must be no slackness in her cult, lest the 
irate goddess turn from them the light of her countenance, and 
cause them to miss the best chances of the season. Leaving to the 
men the task of packing up, and the use of a large watertight boat 
adapted for the transport of baggage, Elias and I, with the dog 
Passop, the only member of the party whose spirits seemed unaffected 
by the weather, entered a small and leaky one, and crossed the lake. 
My dear Huy, whose vivacity is now tempered by mature age, 
regarded our departure with melancholy resignation. During the 
passage the fresh rain-storm overtook us, and increased the dismal 
tone cf my reflections. There is an old song that has been a favourite 
of mine from my youth up: I believe that in former years I used to 
sing it; on occasion I still hum or whistle the air. It begins in this 
fashion:— 

** Some love to roam on the dark sea foam, 

"Where the wild winds whistle free, 

But a mountain-land and a chosen band, 

And a life in the woods for me ! ” 

I thought of it that morning: I reflected with some bitterness that 
the author, whilst noticing the fact that the sea may he dark and 
foamy, and the winds thereon wild and free, ignores altogether the 
posd^ility o^the woods being sodden with rain, the mountain-land 
shrouded in mist, and the chosen hand down upon their luck. 

When morning beams on the mountain streams, 

Oh I merrily forth we go ! ” 
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Bat liow if there are no beams of morning ? wbat if the streams are 
all muddy torrents? How about your merriment then? Under 
these conditions, my good sir, I think you would be inclined to 
modify your cheery refrain of Yoho! Yoho-oo! with its prolonged 
high Q. 

We landed at the mouth of a very narrow glen, scarcely more 
than a ravine, and found ourselves forthwith in a copse of birch and 
alder, with dense undergrowth of tall ferns, sowthistle, sorrel, and 
other highland herbage. Before we had penetrated thirty yards I 
was conscious of being moist all over. But this unpleasant con¬ 
sciousness was speedily ousted by the varied signs of wild animal life 
which revealed themselves in the thicket. There was the spoor of 
elk to begin with, certainly not more than a few hours old: the 
markings were those of a cow and calf only, but where a cow is, a 
bull may be not for off, and hope is happily eternal. Then appeared 
the signB of a bear that had been feeding on the rank mountain 
sorrelTvery much the reverse of fresh, and difficult to interpret by 
reason of the incessant rain. Then again, all within the same 
small area, came the traces of a martin-cat, a fox, and an old cock 
capercaiL:’•:^ But, for the moment, the tracks of the big game only 
had any r al interest for us. Quitting the thicket, which extended 
but a nhc’t distance from the beach, and was succeeded by thin 
birchv :od, we began to slowly ascend the steep, narrow ravine by 
the sicof its central watercourse, now hlled with a foaming 
torrent; above the tree-tops we could see the inland boundary of 
the gorge, a smooth wall of black precipitous rock, shining with 
wet and crested on its sky-line by a bonk of motionless grey fog. 
As we climbed, the fresh elk and old bear tracks always preceded us. 
About half-way up they separated, the latter crossing the stream 
and the former still following its course. We imitated the bear; 
and, after gaining the opposite bank, not without trouble by risky 
leaps from boulder to boulder, emerged from the wood on to a little 
open platform, where the inequalities of the rock beneath were over¬ 
laid with a carpet of thickest moss, unbroken by bush or stone, and 
equal in moisture-power to several million sponges. Behind a 
mound of this matted primeval growth we subsided—my previous 
sense of universal dampness recurred at that moment—and took out 
our field-glasses. We ware nearly in the centre of the glen: to the 
right of our platform ledges of rock, crested with brushwood, closed 
the view abruptly; toith) ^t its edge overhung the bed of the 
torrent^ which, curving |;ro> nd to our front, separated us by a secon¬ 
dary ravine from the |nal barriers of black cliff a]^ the sl^es 
immediately beneath it\ The latter, only a few hundred yards 
distant, were bare of all i/rees and covered with sheets of grey 
boulder dihm alternating with patches of low vegetation, on which 
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the taller foliage of the angelica was conspicuous even to the naked 
eye. Intent upon finding elk amongst the birch-scrub on the hill 
directly opposite, we did not trouble to carefully examine these 
slopes, where so large an animal could, even if lying down, scarcely 
fail to be at once visible. 

After a long and fruitless search we were shutting up our glasses 
when it occurred to me to ask Elias how long he supposed it might 
be since the bear made the signs we had seen below. The narrow, 
gloomy gorge seemed to me a haunt so 'suitable to thfi beast that I 
felt he ought, as a matter of duty, to be thci-e. “ Fourteen days or 
more,^' replied the Lapp, as he rose from the moss; “ but after such 
rain who can say ? Nevertheless,” he added, in a fe^ seconds, and 
with his usual low quiet tone, “ there is the bear now I ” And there 
he was, sure enough. High on the slope under the black cliff, and, 
as far as I could guess, between four and five hundred yards away, 
the carnivorous vegetarian was grubbing about amongst the hi^j^age, 
looking, as I thought, very small and insignificant. Down dropped 
the Lapp, out came the glasses again, and we lay fiat on our faces to 
inspect him. Just then an eddying wanton gust, the frequent bane 
of the hunter in a mountain-land, swept past us round the hollow of 
the glen and upwards to the black cliff, bea'Hng with it a whiff of 
humanity as instantaneously caught as is the image by the plate of 
the camera. We saw the bear raise his head, sniff the air, and then 
start to run along the slope. “He is aware of us,” whispered Elias, 
“you must shoot at once.” “Ho is a mile off,” I murmured, with 
some excusable exaggeration. “Shoot, nevertheless,” urged the 
Lapp; “ shoot! it is the only chance.” I felt that it was, and a 
very poor chance too. The bear hud a considerable distance to run 
before he could reach any covert, and I did not hurry my shot. 
Eesting the rifie, as I lay, on the mound of moss, and putting up the 
sight for four hundred yards, its longest range, which had more 
than once done good service, I took the bead full, and, with a most 
careful aim, pressed the trigger. For all my care I had the least 
possible expectation of influencing the beards movements, beyond 
making him run faster. But, to my surprise, directly after the shot 
he abandoned his horizontal course, and began to bustle straight 
down hill in such a headlong, reckless fashion that 1 dared to 
indulge a faint belief in his being hit. As this change of direction 
brought him considerably nearer, I took the sight fine for the second 
barrel, which was discharged just as he made a momentary halt on 
a ^trrow ledge of rock. I believe the bullet to have struck the 
stone in fro^t of his nose; anyhow, I was intuitively aware at the 
instant that I had held too far forward. The smoke hung heavily 
round the muzzle of the rifle on its rest of wet moss, as the bear 
plunged off the ledge into the bushes below, and thereby losing sight 
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of him altogether as I lay, I rose to my feet to put in fresh oart* 
ridges, ‘*Be ready/^ said Elias, “heis still coming down;" and 
eyen as I was dosing the breech the Lapp dropped his habitual 
whisper, and exclaimed almost loudly, “ Here he is!" In and out 
of the ravine, and through thtf intervening wood, that bear, wounded 
as he was to the death, must have galloped like a race-horse; and 
now, as Elias spoke, he broke at the same pace from the covert on 
to our little platform, apparently charging straight at us. But the 
sight of two^en and a dog—Passop, so steady and mute to elk, 
but unaccustomed to bear, was barking furiously—caused him to 
swerve slightly to the left; and he was passing at the distance of 
hfteen feet, head and chest slewed round towards me, when I 
threw up the ride and £red at him as one often £res at a rabbit, 
with a timed snap-shot, and for all the world like the little rabbit 
when hit well forward, the big beast turned clean head over heels, 
and lay motionless, stone dead on the instant. 

It'J^'oved to be a ehe-bear ; but this fact not being ascertainable 
until after death, I have hitherto used the masculine pronoun, for 
which I apologise. That having found her way into the little glen 
along the btuch some time before she should have elected to remain 
there was iurtuiiitte; that I should have hit her with the first shot 
at sue!;, a listance whilst running along the slope, was more so; but 
that si e siiould then have hurried down right into our teeth, was an 


extrac ^ilinary piece of luck not easy to explain. She had had our 
wind, wo were posted conspicuously in the open, the dog was bark> 
ing. We found that the first bullet had gone clean through her, 
inflicting injuries that probably incapacitated her from travelling 
up-hill; but had she taken any other direction, had she oven kept 
on down the little ravine when once in it, she must have escaped for 
the time and given us a great deal of extra trouble. The last shot 
had entered in front of the shoulder at the junction of head and 


chest, and the ragged lead rested against the skin of the opposite 
side. I acquit her of the faintest original idea of charging. Pos¬ 
sibly, as Elias suggested, had she, on reaching the platform, found 
a single hunter, she might have gone for him; but this is pure 
conjocturo, and I feel that it is not for me, now that she is dead, to 
unduly criticise her judgment, actions, or intentions. And I also 
apologise for my contemptuous estimate of her proportions when far 
up on the hillside—at closer quarters I considered them ample. From 
the tip of her black no^ t > the point where a tail ought to have been 
sbe measured 5 feet 8 me les, and, if minded to stand on her hind 
legs, would have attained a stature of well over 6 f^t. Ho <l>ne, 
observing the powerful ‘^piingy gallop with which sh* covered the 
deep moss, could doubt; that, had her life been spared and had it 
pleased her to show fight, she might have proved a formidable 
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antagoiiiflt. Her skin was in splendid condition, and her body‘s 
weighing, as near as oonld be estimated, three hundred and fifty 
pounds, was loaded with what Elias assured me was most valuable 
grease. I will answer for it that a small portion thereof, melted to 
oil, mingled with whisky, and applied externally—its oo-ingredient 
being at the same time used internally—cured me, some days later, 
of an incipient attack of rheumatism. In conclusion, she furnished 
the party with a great deal of doubtless excellent meat, which the 
majority seemed to enjoy. I have to regret that threj of us—Elios, 
Huy, and myself—^with no desire to be intentionally rude, found 
ourselves unable to appreciate it. 

There is strong reason for believing that during the rest of the 
day the elements behaved as badly as ever; but our success with 
the bear having dispersed my depression, and caused the psychical 
barometer to run up instantaneously to “ set fair," I ceased to trouble 
myself about the state of the weather. For aught I knew or cared, 
it might have been brilliantly fine, or very much the reverte, as, 
stretched on a luxurious couch of moss—^how unjust were my 
previous suspicions of its dampness!—I smoked my pipe and watched 
Elias, who, like all Lapps, is an artist with the knife, performing his 
most needful but somewhat sanguinary task. And has there ever 
been smoked in the world a pipe more sweet than that which is 
consumed by a hunter on an occasion like this ? Through the blue 
fragrant wreaths I gazed upon a picture perfect in its way. The 
narrow, gloomy gorge, with its steep birch-clad sides, and glimpses 
of white foaming water ; the treeless upper slopes, with their grey 
torrents of stone, and, based on them, the colossal wall of black 
rock, with its roof of cloud ; in the centre, on the one clear space of 
foreground, a hound couched by a rifle, and a Lapp bending over a 
dead bear. That day we did no more hunting, but, returning down 
the glen to the boat, rowedjto the beach where the men had landed, 
and reached our next quarters, the little farmhouse of Skrovstad, 
early in the afternoon. There was “ a kinder boom in the quiet 
homestead that evening. 

Since I first recorded in the pages of the Fortnightly (January, 
1888) the experiences of a novice in elk-hunting,, it has generally 
been my lot in the same pursuit, whon under the guidance of a 
native hunter, to trudge for many a weary mile through the depths 
of the pine-forest and the interminable morasses of the comparative 
lowlands, and to submit to the use of the loose dog. How, in this 
mode of hunting everything depends, to begin with, on the courage 
ancPstaunchness of the hound, who, having found the elk, must stick 
to him until he either slackens his pace or is brought to bay; after 
which any novice who con run and shoot fairly, and has coolness and 
common-sense enough to avoid gross blunders,but neither experience 
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nor knowledge of woodcraft, maj aohieye suooesa. That it ia a 
noble sport, at times testing to tl^e utmost the quality of both man 
and hound, cannot be denied; but it affords little scope for any study 
of the object of the chase, for the niceties of woodcraft, or the art 
of the stalker. Moreover, in order to avoid disappointing the dog, 
and perhaps losing him for half the day, it becomes necessary to kill 
any aTiimal that he has succeeded in stopping. That the hound, to 
insure his staunchness, must have blood, is a rigid maxim amongst 
the sportsmen of Sweden, where this style of hunting is chiefly 
practised, and the result in that country is the indiscriminate 
slaughter of both cows and calves, as well as of young bulls with no 
honours to speak of. Fortunately, the older bulls are most easily 
brought to bay—^in such a case it is not even necessary to run—but 
a really good dog will stop anything. Arbitrary custom, based on 
a sense of dependence on the hound, refuses to the shooter the right 
of selecting or sparing. This is undoubtedly a great blot on the 
systtfpif; and could only be tolerated in a land where men think far 
more of the meat than of the sport or trophy. 

It bad, therefore, given me the greatest satisfaction to And that 
under the i^iidanco of Elias, who is a master in woodcraft, elk- 
hunting wu. Iij a gx'^t degree assimilated to deer-stalking. He 
was all i >r pursuing the chase on the highest possible ground. 
« Then* are, of course, always elk in the low pine-forest,” he would 
say, “ .id in winter it is full of them; but at this season of the 
year tb^^ place to And and kill them is the high fjeld, or there¬ 
abouts.” That this dictum was in the main correct is proved by the 
fact that last season, during thirty-two days* hunting, we sighted— 
including both sexes and all ages—no fewer than forty-cme distinct 
elk, over two-thirds of which wero found on the high terraces and 
slopes just under the crest of the mountains, or in the quiet dells 
and hollows of the fjeld itself, where the birch-copse often grew 
barely high enough to conceal them. They were occasionally seen 
lying out in the open, like red-deer. The term “ high ** as applied 
to the fjeld, is, of course, relative to the general elevation of the 
country. In my district the hills are grouped in masses of imposing 
bulk, often divided by deep precipitous gorges, but in actual height 
they seldom exceed fifteen hundred or two thousand feet. When, 
here and there, the sumnuts reach three thousand, the rolling 
plateau of the fjeld between them becomes a mere wilderness of 
grey stone, avoided, or^ oi ly traversed, by the hunter. It is true 
that OUT habitual climi tc the high ground made the work harder, 
and that often whilst cifssmg the bare summits we were exposai— 
the weather being such ^ i> was—to the full fury of tfc elements; 
but the sense of freeddbi, of escape from the monotonous tramp 
beneath a sombre canopy of dripping woods, the occasional rock- 
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climbmg and general variety of the march, the ever-changing 
glimpsea of grand, wild scenery, amply compensated for increased 
exertion and exposure. To me, the fiercest rain that ever fell is 
less pitiless and disheartening than the vicarious deluge of a 
thoroughly soaked forest, , 

Fassop, the dog, was never by any chance loosed, but his won¬ 
derful nose utili^d to the utmost. The perfect understanding 
between hiin and his master, and the panther-like progress of the 
pair whilst stealing on the elk, was a treat to witness. Thanks to 
my use, for the first time, of shooting-boots fumiShed with the 
patent leather and rubber soles, I was able to attain some degree 
of successful imitation. With these bosses one does not walk, 
one incedes ” like a phantom. The chink and \hud of nails 
against rock or timber is avoided; there is no jar to the foot, 
and to ordinary rock surfaces one clings like a fiy to the ceiling. 
Elias wore the thin leather-soled Lapp “komager,*' stuffed with 
grass, but I firmly believe that his tread was not less audik^^.than 
mine—am about double his weight—and he certainly slipped more 
often. Never for wild sporting will I use any other foot-gear. We 
both carried field-glasses, and habitually used them with much 
success. This was in itself a pleasant and to me almost novel 
feature in the sport, for although never without glasses, I had 
hitherto found them all but useless: I was now frequently able to 
study the appearance and movements of the deer for some hours. 
On the open expanse of a delightful fjeld called Gronlien (Green- 
lea), where there was abundance of pasturage, I remember having 
the pleasure of watching four separate lots of elk, all in view at the 
same moment. They were chiefiy cows and calves, and there was 
no bull of any size amongst them, but I fancy that it falls to the lot 
of few hunters in the north of Scandinavia to enjoy such a sight. 

The bear had yet to be skinned, and the pelt and meat brought 
home. On the following morning, therefore, we trudged back 
again with Nils and Johannes to the spot where the carcass lay, and, 
leaving them to do their work, picked up again the spoor of the cow 
and calf, which we followed past the end of the cliff to the higher 
terraces of the mountain. These we searched without success until 
the early afternoon, when we arrived at the mouth of a pass leading 
through a gap in the crags to the upper fjeld. Here, as Elias hod 
anticipated, the tolerably fresh tracks of several elk, including those 
of the cow and calf, converged, all making for the open ground 
above; and here, feeling extremely hungry, and there being a 
pa^ial lull in the tempestuous weather—the hills were powdered 
that momii% with the first snow—I proposed that we should halt 
and lunch. But Elias explained that another hour’s walk across the 
fjeld would bring us to the head of what he described as ** a Uttle 
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quiet dale, very fortunate for elk,” and kifl proposal ww that we 
shoxdd defer our meal until we had reached it. To this, my per¬ 
sonal barometer still standing at set fair,” I consented. Once 
clear of the pass, it was no longer possible, however serene in mind, 
to treat the outward atmospheric phenomena as altogether unworthy 
of notice. A bitterly cold half gale was blowing in our teeth, 
and about every ten minutes there burst upon us fierce squalls 
^ laden with heavy sleet, so that in front we were plastered all 
over with a kind of imperfect freezing mixture. Now and then, 
when it was difficult to see ten yards ahead, we lay down behind 
ridges of rock, until the fury of the blast was abated. For all 
that, I do noj remember having once regretted that we were out of 
the wet forest. At last, during a lull, we sighted the head of the 
little dale, a deep dark notch in the fjeld, buttressed with rock and 
filled with birch scrub. At the bottom a circular patch of grey 
light, the waters of a tarn, showed like a hole right through the 
eartif'^r a window in the dusk. Elias, like all true hunters and 
children of the wilderness, never forgets to be observant and cautious, 
and is consequently seldom taken by surprise; he is never guilty 
of careless approach or of throwing away a chance. As a rule, his 
keen blaoa. ey-ns see ftU round him: I believe that on entering a 
room the ' would not fail to note instinctively what was immediately 
behin ■ the door as well as in the opposite comer. On the very rare 
occasi ms when I caught a glimpse of an elk before he did, I used to 
feel ujfcommonly proud. And now, although Passop, as far as I 
know, had given no signs of game being ahead, he slipped over the 
edge of the fjeld into a groove between two of tbe rock buttresses, 
and peered round the comer of an enormous block into the valley 
below. I was a few yards behind him, and, I confess, for the 
moment, not so keen about the chase as I ought to have been; 
reflecting that now, before searching tbe valley, we should assuredly 
get our lunch; that my fingers, despite the woollen gloves I had 
put on, were decidedly cold; that, as for the sample of weather 
we were having-~my stoical unconcern of twenty-four hours’ 
duration was rapidly d 3 dng out—it was without exception the 
most -here, just in time to save the credit of my equani¬ 

mity, I saw Elias drop suddenly into the runlet which trickled 
down the cleft, and begin to open tbe breech. and remove 
tbe stopper of the rifle; I had taken out the damp cartridges 
and given it to him to Having learnt to instantaneously 

imitate these abrupt )pao -exkents of the Lapp, I did so now, and 
quite unnecessarily, all the time concealed by tbe Idgb 

rock, crawled througH the water to bis side. Tnen without 
speech he pointed stealthily over the low brushwood, and about a 
himdred yards down the slope, which at this point was excessively 
VOL. n. N.S, D 
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steep, I saw the broad back oi a bull elk quietly feeding. It was 
olear'that ike Lapp meant me to shoot, and there was no time to lose, 
A fresh squall was drivir^ up the valley; the opposite hill and the 
tarn below were already blotted out, and, although the snow had not 
yet reached us, the flakes were beginning to cut the dark hide of the elk 
with white lines. In half a minute he would be invisible. He looked 
very big and black in the grey light, but as I squatted and took aim 
with my elbows resting on my knees, I had strong misgivings about 
the size of his horns; they were, however, partly concealed by the 
brushwood and his position in feeding. Directly after the crack of 
the rifle Elias laid his hand gently but firmly on my shoulder, and I 
knew at once that I had held straight, for thus do^s he always 
express his silent congratulations on a good shot. Before the driving 
snow quite obscured all view I saw that the black mass was no 
longer erect, but plunging on the ground among the brushwood; at 
the same moment Elias detected the shadowy form of a second bull 
disappearing behind a lower ridge. When we had scramble(W*wn 
we found the elk unable to rise, and the Lapp, gliding in like a cat, 
seized the horn and pressed down the huge head with hand and 
knee; then, knowing the exact spot to the fraction of an inch, he 
passed in his keen blade without an effort aj the junction of spine 
and neck, and in ten seconds life was extinct. We were now 
enveloped in a hurricane of whirling snow, and were lucky to find 
shelter dose at hand beneath the projecting slab of an immense 
mass of rock fallen from the upper cM. From the edge of this 
huge eave, the result of cleavage and fuUy three feet wide, moisture 
continually dripped; but right under it the rock and moss were 
absolutely and incredibly dry; and there for a while we made our¬ 
selves fairly comfortable, and ate our lunch. W^hen everything is 
soaking, even the touch of dryness is a positive luxury, be it only 
the inside of a pocket. Thoroughly grateful was I for such shelter, 
for the thick woollen jersey—^knitted by crofter hands in "The 
Bosses, in far-off Donegal*—the dry cap and the warm neck- 
wrapper, all produced from the Eiicksack, From the same recep¬ 
tacle came an axe guarded as to its edge by a bit of grooved horn, a 
scrap of whetstone, some twine, a white flag made of half an old 
handkerchief, and a small bag of snowy linen. 

Smoke now a little pipe,” says Elias, when, after Hs meal of 
rye-bread and reindeer cheese, and a drink of cold water—he touches 
neither spirits nor tobacco—he has piously clasped his hands ftrirT 
moved his lips in a silent grace; "I will to the elk—^you can 
pre^mtly come and help me/^ When I do so, I find him making 
the first artiCtic incisions round the hoofs of a very large five-yew- 
old bull, and am, as I expected, disappointed with the horns, which 
are stunted and misshapen, and of ten points only. Depending from 
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the Ipwer jaw is a fine specimea of the “ baton/* or long black 
beard, exactly like a big fox’s brush in shape. This curious and 
charaoteristio appendage disappears in older elk^ and is replaced by 
a heavy bunch of coarse hair. On account of it I resolve to pre¬ 
serve the head. To get a fuU-^rown elk into a nice position for the 
“ gralloch ” is a job for two men, although it may be accomplished 
single-handed. But Elias is always very particular about doing his 
butcher’s work in an artistic manner, and requires the huge carcass to 
*be firmly propped by birchen shores at tho right slope, to insure 
there being JUf slip or roll dtlring the operation and a free run from 
stem to stem. A young birch-tree has also to be transformed by 
lopping with the axo into a temporary larder, and the breast and 
other selectee? portions spiked thereon, to be left till called for. 
Within the linen bag are deposited the fillet and one or two tit-bits 
which the hunter—quite superstitious on the point—always insists 
on carrying home himself. Whenever, on our approach, that small 
bun^e« white, with ruddy stains, is seen dangling from his hand, 
there is joy in the camp, notwithstanding the concomitant prospect 
of severe toil on the morrow. Then, when all is ready for the start, 
Elias fastens the little white fiag to the most conspicuous bough he 
can find, . produces a couple of sheets of the Telegraphy 

with Tvhli h 1 perlcdically supply him. For even when hunting in 
the W’Ids it is pleasant to be in touch with the outer world, and one 
or otL r of the men has to travel weekly to the sea in search of the 
post. All down the slopes and through the lower ravines and wood¬ 
lands, wo leave behind us a conspicuous trail like that of a paper- 
chase, until, at a spot where the main feeder of the tarn is joined by 
two tributary rivulets, Elias stops and impales the rest of the paper 
on a ragged tree-stump. “ It is enough,” he says, “ they can find 
the elk without me this time ”; and then rehearses the directions he 
will give this evening to the hearers of the slain : “ From the farm 
to Kvrorn Vand, thence up stream until the three becks meet, then 
follow the paper to the deer.” These precautions are due to the 
trouble that arose in the finding of the last dead bull He lay a 
very long way from camp in so secluded a position that the three 
bearers who knew e\'ery yard of the country and had been duly 
instructed by means of my big map,—on the scale of an inch to the 
English mile—as to the whereabouts of the slain, were wandering 
about for some hours in the forest before Peter stumbled on the 
carcass. Hils, who aocomnamed them and did not know the country, 
put his faith in Huy, i|hc he declared, would lead him straight up 
to the quarry. But tqe kittle dog was not to be baulked of his fun 
for dead meat; he dragged the weaponless Nils a cou^e of nSles 
astray, and eventually b^oi ght him face to face with a living bull, 

D 2 
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ttIio for some minutes stood and regarded the pair with oalm 
disfianoe. 

Of the 19th, a blank day of inexpressibly bad weather, dumg 
which the unfortunate bearers had to bring home the elk meat, I 
must omit farther mention, haying .to brace myself for a dismal 
narrative of greater interest. On the 20th, being Sunday, it was 
allowable to lie late a-bed, in calm enjoyment of cofEee and farm- 
made cakes, of newspaper and pipe, followed by a deliberate toUet 
with bath and razor complete. To my surprise and joy, when Nils 
appeared at eight o^clock with the first-named luxuries, the sun was 
shining brightly in at the windows, unprovided as they were, 
according to the custom of pastoral Norway, with either shutter, 
curtain, or blind. By throwing one open I was able fi) survey from 
my pillow an extraordinary range of shattered cliffs, which formed 
one side of the valley, and nearly overhung the farm. The fallen 
masses of rock were grouped in most fantastic shapes. With an 
immense isolated monolith, a hundred feet high, there was coTWjcted, 
as Nils informed me, some local legend having to do with giants 
and witches. I am inclined to believe that they still exist in that 
valley, for I made, as I lay in bed, a pencil-sketch of a terrible 
cTouching monster, with human face and pendant ears, who kept 
watching me between the stems of the pine-trees. More pleasing, 
and scarcely less remarkable—^for in the forest valleys of Norway 
bird-life is scarce—was tbe sight of a feathered assembly feeding on 
a strip of fallow-ground close to the house. There must have been 
a dozen magpies, as many common jays, twice as many ring-ouzels, 
and a large mixed flock of starlings, fieldfares, redwings, mountain- 
finches, and wagtails. 

After breakfast, as I was admiring, on the other side of the 
house, a waterfall which tumbles into the vale just opposite the 
front-door, and is grand enough to make the fortune of any district 
less remote, Elias approached. “That river,” said he, “comes 
out of Skrovdal.” Now, Skrovdal was a place that I had set my 
heart on seeing. On my map it is broadly indicated by a tint three 
times as black as that of any other gorge, and suggestive of the 
gloom and profundity which its name also implies. Elias went on 
to explain that it was easily accessible by a path close to the brink 
of the waterfall, and continued thence along the bank of the river. 
We agreed to start at once and explore it, “ You cannot shoot an 
elk there,’* said the hunter, “for the last was killed on Skrovstad 
ground; but you had better take the rifle; it is a likely place to 
megt a hear,” When I heard these words I felt sure that a bear 
we should lijt see, but in all probability, the finest elk in the North 
of Europe. The path on the brink of the waterfall consisted in 
a great measure of single logs supported on stakes driven into 
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£he crevices of the slippery shelving rock, with a tumhledpwa rail 
fence between it and tbe abyss; altogether, as EUas remarked, an 
awkward place on a dark night. The approach was promising; but 
Skrovdal itself was not as I had seen it in my dreams. To begin 
with, from its lie it was floo*ded with the noonday sun, and no 
place could in reason look gloomy under such conditions. Then^ 
although narrow, with high steep sides, half bushy slope and half 
precipice, it was bottomed with natural meadows of rich grass, 
through which the river ran'hroad and clear, so gentle in current 
that it seemed incapable of producing the violent cataract we had 
just passed. The trout were rising merrily, and I began to wish 
that I had br(fUght a rod instead of a rifle. For about three miles 
we followed what I must still by courtesy call the path, up the glen, 
and a very delightful stroll it was. At intervals we sat down to 
examine the slopes with our glasses. Then, in a pleasant spot, we 
ate our Junch, and chatted, and I smoked a pipe or two before we 
rose to retrace our steps. 

At this point I begin to hesitate. I feel that I have not the heart 
to describe in detail the melancholy conclusion of that Sunday stroll. 
Let the irf;'>iiient of the sad tale, as extracted from my diary, 
suflice. T painmlly gtaphic jottings ran as follows:—After lunch, 
tume<l hi ck, ibe, wind then in our faces—about half-way to the 
fos, I' issop told US that there was game directly ahead—made sure 
we she ild see the biggest elk in the world—Elias went suddenly 
down on all fours, I followed suit. Had spotted hear feeding like a 
cow in meadow across river, about a hundred yards off. Owing to 
hollow meadow and high bonk could only see three inches of his 
back. With idiotic impatience left Elias, who grabbed at my coat¬ 
tail and missed it, and tried to gain place for clearer shot.—^Passop 
whined, hear put up liis head, saw me, turned tail and bolted— 
jumped to my feet and let off both barrels at his stern—^waded river 
and found no blood on spoor—followed it some way up hill—when it 
came to hands and knees, Elias said we had better go home, for 
we should not catch that hear—^home accordingly. Savage with 
self—had I waited must have got clear, easy shot—gloomy place, 
Skrovdal — rain began again before reaching farm — wretched 
evening. 

Yes; the lead that then whistled from the grooved steel is not in, 
my handful; it found a blo^jdless grave in the sward of the glen, 
and added in a triflin® de. Tejp to the mineral wealth of the country. 
That evening there wa| tl e reverse of ** a boom ** at Skrovstad. 

The bad weather wh^h ny diary, quoted above, recoi^ as ha'Aag 
recommenced, after u bitef lucid interval, on Sunday afternoon, is in 
full swing again when I rise early on Monday. To-day there is to 
be another change of quarters, but the men will, I am glad to say, 
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Hiite a fairly easy time of it ITiey can embark wiii the luggage 
dose to the farm, drop down the river into the lake, and row all the 
way to Strommen, the nezt halting-place. We who do the hunting 
start long before them, and are landed a mile away on the bank of 
the lake, whence, by a circuitous route, we shall make the same 
point. We begin by a stifE dimb up the face of the mountain.. 
Elias, hIitti and light, generally goes, after tho manner of his poople^ 
pretty straight at an ascent; hut, fortunately for one who is—well, 
just a trifle less active than he was a great many yeaA ago, the hills 
in this part of Norway are of trap ” formation, that is to say, they 
generally rise in a series of giant steps (*‘ trapperNorsk) or ter¬ 
races, whereby the climber gains at intervals a brief Spell of fairly 
level walking. When, despite one's age and infirmities, one is in 
tolerable condition, it is astonishing what complete and almost instan¬ 
taneous relief to wind and muscle is obtained by a ver}^ few yards 
on the flat. One begins the next ascent with renewed vig«u4 and 
with the inspiriting knowledge that such momenta of ease will shortly 
repeat themselves. Our long pull against the collar lands us in a 
region abounding in wooded dells and rocky basins, which always 
contain water in one form or another, either as tarn, stream, or 
swamp. The woods consist chiefly of birch* and mountain ash, but 
dotted over the landscape are a fair number of Scotch firs, and these 
picturesque trees occasionally mass themselves into small groves. 
The rocks are for the most part sheep-backed, and significant of their 
treatment by the ice in very remote ages. Here and there, however, 
a low range of crags, which seems to have overtopped the universal 
glacier, and escaped the general grinding down and polishing, stands ^ 
up boldly, weatherworn, cloven, and splintered, but still defiant of 
the merciless centuries. Bounded by these crags are fairly level 
tracts partly clothed with long heather, and partly with the spongiest 
moss through which the shooting-boot of unfortunate man ever 
laboured. I am positively ashamed to be always querulous^'about the 
state of tho weather, but when a month of thirty days grants only 
four which may fairly be considered fine, how is it possiUe to avoid 
complaint P To-day we halt for the usual hour, and cat our lunch 
under much the same conditions as those described a few pages back, 
except that the rock beneath which we crouch affords less shelter, and 
that we have not killed an elk. We have, however, seen five: a 
cow and calf lying down under cover of a group of Scotch firs, and 
three cows feeding together in a covert on the side of a hill. One of 
th^ was a remarkable animal—^we watched them for a long time 
with the gkiBs—very light in colour, almost a yellow dun, with a 
black head and, strange to say, a long baton " beard. Query: 
wafe she in a transition state, and assuming with age the character¬ 
istics of the male ? I had half a mind to shoot her-^she was about 
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the ugliest beast 1 erer saw—aud keep her stdu as a curies%3^ 
aht right glad before ihe e^d of the day that I did net. The after^ 
noon is drawing towards eyening when Pas^p agrin encourage us 
by his evident but repressed excitement, and at last leads us dp to 
very fresh and magxiifioent spoor. There is no doubt about it this 
time; we are upon the track of a really big bull; the length and spread 
of the slot is unmistokeable evidence. From his devious counse it 
becomes evident that he is restlessly wandering about, probably in 
search of th^ cow, but of her we see no signs. After awhile, how¬ 
ever, his tr^ is joined and crossed more than once by that of a 
second animal, which Elias pronounces to be a younger bull. There 
is also prooV^f some kind of skirmish; one has chased the other for 
a short distance, and further relieved his feelings by tearing up the 
ground and knocking a young fir-tree all to bits. The desire for 
blood and the hope of success are now strong in Elias; bis eyes 
glitter; be radiates an aura of keenness and stealthiness; I am sym- 
pErthSically filled with a sense of perfect reliance on bis craft and 
patience, and the unerring instinct of his bound. 

The difference is often very striking, irrespective of the mere 
charg. < ’ Vace, between the movements of elk when ignorant that 
the ter :s after th^m, and when they know for certain that he is. 
In 1 he latter case they will resort to every kind of artifice to hide 
thei.’ tr'vil and baffle the pursuer. This same season I was follow¬ 
ing for two successive days the tracks of a family—^bull, cow, and 
calf, which we had disturbed. I am inclined to regard the mother 
as the inventor of the stratagems by which her offspring, and hus¬ 
band for the time being, profited. Amongst the most remarkable of 
them were these. The family, to begin with, entered one end of a 
long, shallow lake on the open moor, and waded, or swam, to the 
opposite end. A mile or two farther on they made as though they 
would enter another lake, but on the very margin turned along the 
stony beach, and thereby gained a causeway, also stony, where their 
footings were invisible. This causeway they did not follow out, but 
near the middle of it scrambled down over the boulders to a lower 
level, whence they described a huge S, the first curve thereof being 
to leeward of their previous line. They walked very slowly, in three 
long zigzags, up the face of a hill covered with brushwood, and over¬ 
looking a great morass Vfehind them, across which we were bound to 
pursue. Here they probably sighted us, for at the top they hurried 
on at a great pace. | They descended a range of pine-clad hills in a 
long slant to a coiAidi rahle stream, which they pretended to cross. 
In reality they tum^ straight back up the bed of it for a couple of 
hundred yards, and iteutd therefrom at an acute angl#to their former 
course. Eventually they reached a big river, half canal, half rapid, 
i[uzming out of a rushy lake; and there their footings, clear on the 
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aoft t)ottorm near the edge, led mto a deep^ broad pa^ aiid the^b^ ^ 
lat as iQj personal knowledge goes, may the dk le^ 

Oarefully all round the lake, and for a considerable distance down 
both sides of the river did we search, but neither the nose of Passc^ 
nor the eyes of Elias could recover the lost trail. Ute Lapp, how-^ 
ever, was suflciently familiar with the trick, and never doubted that, 
time permitling, we could have found their place of exit a long way 
down streauL But it was late on the second day, we were far from 
home, and were forced to abandon the ch^ 

The bull we are now after has no suspicions, and is ^ve aU such 
low eunniag; hia bold trail is easy to follow. The chief danger is 
that, in his erratic course, he may execute an involuntary flank move¬ 
ment, and surprise himself by detecting us. Therefore, as we 
advance, the Lapp’s intense scrutiny, backed by my own efforts, 
makes every yard of ground safe on either side. 

As we are descending the steep bank of a ravine, with the usual 
stream of considerable size at the bottom, certain unmistakablc^gns, 
of the very freshest, warn us that the elk must be close at hand. 
We tread like cats, for at the very moment he may be standing to 
listen. It appears that he has crossed the river; but Passop, 
whilst acknowledging the spoor to the water’s edge, keeps facing 
the breeze, which is quite favourable and blowing strongly down the 
ravine, thus showing that he gets the wind direct from the elk 
himself. Hence, Elias argues, that the bull, after the manner of 
his kind, when restless and roving, must have recrossed higher up; 
and examination proves that he is right. The tracks regain our 
bank close to a densely thick little wood, which lines one side of the 
ravine from top to bottom for a couple of hundred yards. He is 
probably in that wood, and to approach him through it without 
noise is all but impossible. I fancy though, from past experience, 
that most native hunters, with the leash-hound, if pledged to stalk, 
would have attempted to do so; nineteen out of twenty, however, 
would in despair have loosed the dog at once. The genius of Elias 
is equal to the occasion: «How,” says he, «it is our turn to 
cross.” And sneaking into the river, we wade over, gently and 
vrithout splashing, on tho very tracks of the hull, which are 
visible through the clear water. At this moment there passes high 
overhead, in a long curving line, a flock of several hundred wild 
geese, whose cackling, not unlike the distant cry of a pack of hounds, 
had for some time been audible. They doubtless notice what is going 
on below, and are making remarks on it, but fortunately for us the 
elk dc^not understand their language. Up the bank we crawl like 
serpents, and fcoil up in a depression at the top, preparatory to 
searching the wood with our glasses. But there is no need for 
them; the first glance shows us both hulls, standing some distance 
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45 ^ ^ the flat the upper edge of thicket; 

eaid also assures tob that| whilst the one is a good beast with a fair 
head^ the <^h€r, who, even as we look stalks majestieallj’ along the 
flat end halts directly oppc^te, is a bull of th ^ fivut 
in. bulk and blue-bl^k in hide, with spreading antlers of a pecu* 
liarly bright red, He is a long way off,” I whisper to Elks; " i^e 
must try to get nearer.” But the Lapp shakes his head. ** I dare 
#iottry,” he aueweTs^ ‘^the ^ are uneasy, and may be off at any 
moment; perl^ps, if we had, time/it might be well to wait, but the 
light is uowiailing; will you not put up that long sight which 
helped ui? to the bear, and shoot from here?” The four-hundred- 
yard sight agg^n I To think that my chance of that grand head over 
the way jrmst depend on such a shot! “ I am certain you will hit 

him,” whispers the Lapp encouragingly, “ but lose no time; see, 
he moves.” And, indeed, at that moment the elk advances a few 
steps and stands again with his full broadside towards us. Now or 
nev« if must be. There is a single dead tree in our hollow ambush, 
which I can reach without rising; against the side of the trunk I 
firmly press the tips of my fingers and thumb, and steady the rifle 
on the rest thus obtained. As the crack rings through the ravine, 
and the smoke flies dpwn wind, I see the bull drop forward like 
a stumbling horse, but recover himself on the instant, and stand 
erect. Whilst his companion at once swings round, goes off at best 
pace across the flat, and disappears, the grand beast opposite never 
stirs until the sei^ond bullet strikes, when ho gives a slight lurch 
and begins to move on, but with such a dragging limp in his off 
foreleg that I feel pretty sure shoulder is broken. Elias is not 
80 certain about this : “ If may be low down, perhaps in the foot,” 
he says; “ he can yet; the forest and give us much trouble, 
possibly escape for the . ” Accordingly, under pressure, I fire 
two more shots ut long u i uneertain range, and without visible 
result, for the elk has now anrl a thin grove of Scotch firs, and is 
slowly retiring among the ^ eras. Then we hurry down, wade the 
river regardless of depth, a d ruggle through the thickets up the 
opposite bank. This kind t t Ing is not conducive to good shooting, 
and the light is getting wor e v ery moment, but of the three cart¬ 
ridges I expend at the form rsf e retreating monster, who contrives 
to shuffle along at a somewh at etter pace, I hear at least one tell 
loudly. Seven shots, and he is lot down yet! as I tell Elias, I have 
but two more in my pouch. '' We must head him,” says the Lapp 
shortly. And off we go, s^. inging round in a considerable circuit, 
to find that the bull has luddenly disappeared. He must biive 
dropped at last; and sure e lough by careful search Wl detect one 
great red horn standing out irom the broken ground. We approach 
with some boldness, bclievirg caution to be now uTiiidoesBm*y, but 
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all ifi not yet oyer; the prostrate hull hears us and raises his head. 
This time I am determined to end his sufferings—^which with all the 
ardour of the chase upon me, cut me, I declare, to the heart—and 
when within fifty yards I aim as well as the light will permit me at 
a mortal spot in the neck; but just as I press the trigger he regains 
his feet with a convulsive plunge, and my penultimate bullet misses 
him altogether. Thou, as he scrambles off again, I run in and give 
liiTT) the last shot at close q^uarters right behind the shoulder, 
halts at once, but to my consternation still keeps his l^gs. How are 
we to finish the tragedy ? how is this monstrous vitality to be over¬ 
come? I cast myself and rifle despairingly on the heather, and 
appeal to Hlias, who remains expressively mute. the end is at 
length near. The gallant bull tries to ascend a low bank by which 
he is standing, fails in the attempt, staggers back, topples slowly 
over with a heavy crash, and lies before us in the majesty of 
death. 

He is a beast of enormous bulk, probably about twelve years 
old, and in the prime ’ of condition; for he has not yet entered 
upon that long period of complete fasting when the tender 
passion is tyrannically and exclusively dominant in the soul of a bull 
elk. Tbe boms are heavy and 3 ^et graceful, symmetrical in their 
wide sweep, and without too much palmation; one has twelve and 
the other has eleven points—twenty-three in all. The entire weight 
of the uncleaned carcass is diJQficult to estimate, but it must be con¬ 
siderably over a thousand pounds; a single haunch is afterwards 
found to turn the scale at a hundred and forty. It appears that the 
first shot struck the very centre of the off shoulder, breaking the 
bone, and the hide reveals four other holes and a graze. I endeavour 
to illuminate the finishing touches of the gralloch ” by the aid of 
a few vesta-fusees; and 1 shall not in a hurry forget our long tramp 
that evening over the roughest ground and in nearly total darkness, 
nor my relief when the ruddy stars of light in the homestead, visible 
far up the side of the mountain, broaden into distinct windows, and 
we hear— 

“ th© honest watch-dog’s bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home.” 

I have a good deal more to say in connection with the handful of 
lead, which, perhaps fortunately, cannot he told for want of space: 
otherwise, I might relate how we lay at Hmnde, by tho river of 
pearls, and followed the chase on the slopes of Ambudal and Eoikle- 
fjeld; how, by Langotuva, I slew the bull who for half the day was 
in %iew but unapproachable; how I wounded tho Trold-elk, the 
king of all ftie bulls, who for twenty years had shed his horns in the 
woods under the Black Fjeld, nigh to Brixelli of the three lakes, and 
who afterward ran many miles up and down steep places and swam 
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the straits, tHereby clearly proving his real invulnerability; and 
finally, bow on tbe very last day General Elias executed a brilliant 
forced marob, outmanceuvred tbe elk, wbo were retreating down 
wind, and enabled me to kill from tbe top of a clifP—this time with 
a single bullet—another patriarch of grand proportions. Tbe 
history, then, of these further adventures, whereof some, as here 
hinted at, may appear to verge on the fabulous, must for the present 
^ remain unwritten; but, as I lay down my pen, there arises in me a 
great longing^nd hope that when the cold, white mantle shall have 
once more vanished from the hills of Norway, when the bear has 
crept out from his winter lair and the elk has renewed his horns; 
when the cr(^ of the ryper is heard on the high fjeld, and the wail 
of the loons on the lonely tarn; when the trout are rising in the 
stream, and tho salmon plunging in the pool, I may again find 
myself in that grand region of the north, and fill my mind with 
memqpes yet more pleasant—especially as regards the weather— 
than those which I have been attempting to describe. 

HkNBY PoiTINGEll. 



UNDER THE YOKE OF THE BUTTERFLIES. 

PART II. 

The war that had broken out between the Hon. Walter and 
Professor Nulite did not end there, but was presently carried on 
between Lord Bigaker himself and that outspoken Jjpuse-painter, 
Phil Stratonale. Returning to town for a couple of nights, when 
the season was over, Lord Bigaker found the house-painters in 
possession of the hall; and somehow he and Phil got Jato a discus¬ 
sion, which decidedly interfered with the work in hand, as the three 
other painters—like the combatants of Lake Regillus, at the meeting 
“ of the horses, black and grey ”—laid down their brushes and stood 
still to listen. 

‘‘Well, my Lord/* said Phil, “you big people are always lectur¬ 
ing us working-men, and telling us that we can’t get more than 
ninepence out of a bob; and that wc buy the worst sort of things, 
and waste half of what we buy; and I don^t say, my Lord, that you 
big people ain^t right. I lived for two years in a French family in 
their country. The guv’nor, he sent me across, for he wanted to pick 
up a French notion or two in our line of business; and I do say, 
what with their potagings and their rechoffcnis—1 got hold, as you 
see, of a bit of their precious arid their hundred fashions 

of cheating the pig of his dinner, they can get pretty nearly eighteen- 
pence where we only get ninepence out of the bob. Not that I hold 
altogether with their ways. They do turn the screw on, I cun tell 
you. But it*8 all uncommon neat and clever and careful, and we 
should be the better off in this country if both we and the missuses 
were a little more in the same line. But what I have got to say, 
my Lord, is that where the sins of us small people is like the size of 
a man’s little finger, the sins of 3 ^ou big people is big round like a 
man’s waist. AVhy, my” Lord, half the world is busy serving you 
day and night, but what do know about any blessed thing that 
anybody does for you ? You pays us our money, but do you know 
if wc have earned it or not ? Do you know whether that plaster 
our mates were putting on for you the other day was the right stuff, 
or whether the most of it was just made up out of chalk; do you 
know if the white lead in this paint-pot of mine is true white lead, 
or is just half of it whiting—but bless ’ee, my Lord, I daresay you 
don’t'know what whiting is—whiting’s only chalk again; or whether 
it’s been mixei up with barriter sulphur, or lime sulphur,^ and them 
kind of cheap make-believes; do you know if that linseed oil of 
(1) I conclude Mr. Phil meant sulphate of haiyta and sulphate of lime. 
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mine is true stufE right away from the Baltic or Black Sea, or second- 
class stufP^ as them black chaps grows it out in the Bast Ingies; or not 
grown at all, but rubbish altogether, with a lot of fish-oil, or perhaps 
nut-oil in it ? Do you know if that chap’s patent dryers are made up 
from some true stuff, like sug^r of lead, or from some of them cheap 
nastinesses, mixed up from lime P Now, I'm of the old fashion myself, 
and likes to make my own dryers. Just you smell them turps, my Lord. 
Ain't they sweet—just as if you were walking in a pine-wood ? Why, 
even you, my Lord, could tell they're right enough, without any petro¬ 
leum or benzfliine rubbish in them; but you haven't got much idea, 
I suppose, my Lord, if that black I have just been putting on for 
you is true ^vory, or just bone-black; and it wouldn't hurt your 
rest at nights, I suppose, as it would mine, if the guv'nor were to 
charge you for the primest lake that can bo bought in the market, 
whilst I had put on only a rubbishy rose-pink, made up from chalk 
and Brazil-wood. However, you'd see it die quick enough. But 
bleis 'ee, my Lord, that's the way with all you great gennelmen. 
You, none of you, ever troubles your heads about all these things we 
do for you more than my babby does at home. Why, I knows in a 
minute, from the way a gennelman looks at my work, if he under¬ 
stands thing about it. And I can see, my Lord, that you knows 
nothing In the world about this big house of yours, and all that fills 
it, 1 id i U that comes into it, and all that goes out of it. I suppose 
you trust to your tradesmen. It’s right enough; there are some 
horn .t men in all trades—the guv'nor, he's an honest man—and 
thoTe are plenty of rogues also. But how do you know whether you 
are served by the honest men or the rogues ? Don't you think, my 
Lord, it would be better for you, and for all of us, if, with your time, 
and your opportunities and your money, and your laming—which 
I wish I'd got—you set us workmen a better example how to prevent 
things going to waste, and how to make every boh do all that he 
ought to be doing in the world ? I believe myself that every bob 
ought to do his work, I believe myself that one reason why the 
world is such a poor sort of place is just because so large a part of 
every bob that is speut in it is a sort of gentleman at large, with kid 
gloves on his fingers, w'ho don't do more than six hours' work out 
of the twelve. He slips into somebody's pocket, as large as life, 
when not more than half of him ought to have gone there." 

“Well—ah—Mr.—M j.—I don't think I exactly caught your 
name." 

“ Stratonale, my )por( ; Phil Stratonale." 

“ Well, you kno^ M ’. Stratonale, I am afraid, as you say, I^ud a 
very ignoraut man. I don't think I do know anytMng about the 
paint or the plaster, ^r, us you say indeed, about half the things that 
are in the house; but then, you sop, I suppose \vc cacb of us Lave 
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most of us very busy on CfoBQJoaifct^ Commisaions, "Wliy, here 
am I just now on ono Clomunttee toinqturo w 60 per cent pf tiio 
derks are always ill in tho HinUtiy Ssalth on another to 
inquire why the roof of the Board qf Works, wMoh was new five 
years ago, has let in the rain during the last storms, and spoilt all the 
plans which were stored at; the top of the building; and then, Pm on 
a Boyal Commission to inquire why the office of Woods and Forests ^ 
have been cutting down and selling some old woods, which everybody 
supposed that they were paid to look after and take^re of; and I 
expect to he on a Committee next year to inquire into this row 
between the Local Grovemment Board and the Municipalities, who 
are complaining about the extravagant and useless debts which have 
been forced upon them; and there’s this "awful expenditure on the 
army, which nobody can make head or tail of; and the row between 
the Duke of Cambridge and the War Office, who want him to resign; 
and then there’s a row also between the Education Department ^nd 
the doctors, who declare that the children are going steadily back in 
some districts owing to the lessened nourishment which has followed 
from more school and smaller earnings; and another row because 
we are beginning to find out that the children forget in two or three 
years all they have learnt in the schools; and then there’s this case 
of the five babies who are said to have died from vaccination; and 
the man who was experimented upon in the new State Hospital; 
and I have no doubt you’ve read about the contracts which the Post 
Office made with those two Turkish steamers, which I am afraid they 
are still bound to pay, though the steamers are lying at the bottom 
of the sea. Well, Mr.—ah—^Mr.—Stra—Mr. Straightenwhalo—” 
Stratonale, my Lord; Phil Stratonale.” 

*'Ah, yes—exactly so. Well, you know, Mr, Straitofale, you 
would not like all these things left unattended to. You arc a rate¬ 
payer and a taxpayer; and the roof of the Board of Public Works 
—should much like to have a five minutes’ talk with you some day 
about that roof, if we could find time—and the old woods that have 
been cut down, and the Post Office, and those local debts, and those 
ansDinic children, and the Turkish steamers—they all belong to you 
as much as to me. I ought to see about all these things first—ought 
I not ?—even if I don’t understand the paint and the plaster, and 
all the things you are good enough to do for me; and even if I am 
sometimes obliged to leave my own affairs not quite so well looked 
after as they ought to be ? ” 

*‘^h, my Lord, that’s just the rub of it. I can’t help thinking 
that if all yot great gennelmen got your own affairs a little straight 
first we should not have all these public matters going so crooked, 
You’ll exciise me, my Lord, but I can’t help thinking that good 
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mimagdment, like okkrily, begms with one’s owa h^e« 1(1 wem 
to see all the things here were A1 tip-top—jnst whst they 
ou^t to be in a nobleman’s house—and that '^e whole blessed thing 
WM not left to the ohanee whether mj guy’nor was an honest man 
or a rogue j if I were to know, that your Lord^p only paid a bd? 
where you ought to pay a boh, I should feel more confidence in what 
you and the other great gennelmen do, when you’re spending the 
lailliona which, as you often teU us, comes out of our pockets. The 
truth is, my Lord, I can’t help looking round at all these big houses 
sometimes as ^rolk home of an evening with a pipe in my mouth, 
and thinking oLall the waste that goes on in ’em, of the bobs that 
go anywhere |nd everywhere, simply because nobody’s got any 
knowledge of things, of the bad materials, of the sham work, of the 
paint that ain’t paint, and the plaster that ain’t plaster, of the lead 
that only runs four to the foot, when it should run seven. I thinks of 
it all sometimes till I feel pretty nearly sick. And then I thinks of all 
the aid Cocks who live inside—I beg your pardon, my Lord, hut I am 
a very hom sort of man—and I thinks how much better it would 
be for theit ai.d for all of us, if they took the trouble to understand 
what the vhoic woild, from the Injies round by America and hack 
again, wa ^ alvays a doing for them night and day, and just to see 
with ?iei. own eyes anS know with their own knowledge that they 
were' ell u ad rightly served. You’ll excuse]me, my Lord, hut I don’t 
think inyhody who lets other people cut ducks and drakes with his 
own bobs can be of much use in looking after the hobs of his fellow- 
men in that big Parliament House of yours. If you knew all about 
your own roof, my Lord, perhaps that roof at the Board of Works 
might have kept the rain out better. There’s my mate in the grey 
coat—^him as has been putting that streak of red a precious sight too 
light over there—I always tells him he don’t think enough about his 
colours—he’s, as he calls himself, a Social Democratic chap; and 
he’s always wanting a law for this thing and a law for the other 
thing, an inspector in here and an inspector out there. * What the 
plague do yer want ^dtk your laws ? ’ I says to him; * laws won’t 
make you mix your colours right; and if you can’t mix your colours 
right, you’re a pretty sort of chap to go telling other people what 
they’re to do and not to do.’ And I say the same to you, my Lord. 
None of you big genneimen have yet learnt to mix your colours 
right. Where, I should like to know, is the nobleman, or the 
nobleman’s lady, in all hia ’ere square—and I knows the insides of 
most of 'em, my Lorc^pr <tty well—^who looks after his housekeeping 
even as well as my mi$sua looks after hers. You great people l|ave 
all got to look at home mere than you do; and until yoif begin to do 
that, I expect that theri steamers will stop at the bottom of the sea, 
and them woods will be cut down, and that rain will continue to 
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come in at the Board of Works^ roof, and those akneesick children, as 
you call 'em, will get wusser and wusser, as they all did before. That*s 
all I Ve got to say; and I only hopes it ain't too much, my Lord." 

Lord Bigakerhas a good deal of generosity about him, and a touch 
of real candour, though it sometimes gets buried under a crust of 
officialism; and the consequence of this talk was, that he and Mr. 
Phil Stratonale entered into an alliance over their social philosophy, 
and Mr. Phil has since gone down to Fesantia Hall to do somg 
special jobs there. They have had tjieir talk over the Board of 
Works roof; and Lord Bigaker has been primed /ith some rather 
deadly questions of which he intends to deliver himself as soon as 
his Committee meets. But what will be the ultimate ^ult as regards 
the new roof of that worthy public institution, is beyond all my 
powers to conjecture. 

Fesantia Hall, Lord Bigaker's country place, is in one of the 
western counties, and is a good example of a Queen Anne's house. 
It is comfortable, roomy, well lighted, and adapted for enterlaiming. 
Lord Bigaker is himself a man that the county likes. He is, up 
to a certain point, well-informed; he is genial, and kindly; would help 
any lame dog over a stile; performs all the charities and hospitali¬ 
ties that arc supposed to attach to his place a|^d person ; takes a mild 
interest in Radicals and Socialists, and gives the village Dissenters a 
site for their chapel. Notwithstanding all these personal virtues, 
Fesantia Hall cannot be said to do much for the enlightenment or 
assistance of English society at a somewhat critical moment of its 
history. It is merely one of the most favourable examples of some 
two or three thousand other, greater or minor, Fesantia Halls that 
exist up and down the countiy. In these other Fesantia Halls 
there is, according to the scale of their grandeur, the same army of 
servants, the same kitchen with its glowing ranges, the same stream 
of guests whose social duty it is to come and go in their periodical 
orbits. Round them is the same park, and the same covers; and in 
the covers the same sacred animals, with the same brigade of keepers 
to insure their safety from profane hands. From hall-door to top¬ 
most pinnacle each Fesantia Hall repeats the other. 

At Fesantia Hall, indeed, as was written in the book of fate, the 
sacred animals have gradually become supreme over all other things. 
There was a moment when both Lord and Lady Bigaker struggled 
ineffectually against this supremacy. That was in the days when 
they used to collect round themselves at Fesantia Hall a literary and 
rather interesting society. Indeed, until quite lately they continued 
to iftvite the Editor of the ConsUlhtion, Professor Oxy-Cerebrum, and 
that popular young poet, Lush-Jangle; but unfortimately all these 
distinguished gentlemen cherished the idea that they had special 
capacities for the cult of the sacred animals. The consequence was, 
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that they were not to be put off by any ounning proposala to wait 
and escort some of the ladies, who had been bril^ by the shooting 
fraternity to waylay them during the morning, entangle them in 
conversation, and then convoy them to the field of action at the 
harmless hour of lunch. Indeed, Lush-Jangle and the Editor made 
their intentions, as to the more active part they were resolved to 
play in the day’s proceedings, quite clear from the earliest moment, 
^y appearing at breakfast in mysterious braided garments, principally 
made up of pockets and straps. Lush-Jangle, who came down some 
minutes earlierV;han the Editor, at once remarked about himself, 
that the shootijg-dress which he was wearing came from a remote 
corner of the 4^strian Tyrol, where he had spent an autumn, devoted 
to sporting adventures of a most thrilling description. Unfortunately 
a few minutes later the Editor came down in a coat which every¬ 
body, with silent unanimity, pronounced to be the twin-brother of 
Lush-Jangle’s garment. The two men glared for a moment at each 
other; •but the Editor, who rarely loses his presence of mind, 
proved himself equal to the occasion. In reply to some compliment 
that was presently paid him on acconnt of the picturesque effect of his 
shooting-dress, he explained that it was copied from a picture of his 
great gruuu.'iiather in Jthe local sporting dress of the time, itself 
protabh copied from the French court. It was really very con- 
voni'. at in its arrangements, only as it was now beginning to be a 
good deal imitated—“I see, Lush-Jangle,” he saidi with a slight 
glanio in his direction, “ you have got hold of one of the copies, but 
they've made a sad mess of the braid over the left shoulder”—he was 
thinking of giving it up. As Lush-Jangle was nearly apoplectic with 
rage, Lady Bigaker interposed, and turned the conversation by in¬ 
venting ,a squint in the famous and blameless Vandyke that hung 
over the mantelpiece—a really national misfortune, which she quite 
truly declared she had never remarked before; hut she could not 
prevent little Jock Ferriter from whispering to his neighbour that 
he knew quite w^ell the shop in the city—an establishment that laid 
itself out to combine sport and the drama—^where the garments in 
question had undoubtedly been purchased. 

Both Lush-Jangle and the Editor are able men, and not easily 
diverted from their puipose, whatever it may be, hut they had no 
chance at all in a contest where the interests of the sacred animals 
were concerned. The sacred animals have special views of their own 
upon all matters whicl cqncem them; and on this occasion they 
refused with one acion to be shot either by the Editor or Lush- 
Janglo, or even by professor Oxy-Cerebrum, who during the^last 
dve minutes before stari ing, borrowed a shooting-coal of his host. 
The following day, tffter Lush-Jangle had fired away a countless 
multitude of cartridges, had blown one or two birds to pieces, and 
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BUCoesfifuUy lodged a shot in the gaiter—which he mistook for a 
sitting hare—of the boy sent on to stop, old Bill Blazem, the head- 
keeper, to whom the pheasants were as his own flesh and blood, 
solemnly asked for an interview with Lord Bigaker, in the course 
of which he informed him that, ** As for those gemmen who had 
gone out a-shooting—if it was his Lordship’s pleasure to call it 
shooting—the day before, they were gemmems, he thought, who 
might do well enough for Lunnon or Paris, or any such like places—^ 
he had no knowledge himself about what was wantec^or them places 
—but they were that little use in the country, that if was a pity they 
ever came into it. He (Bill Blazem) understood v%at a hare, or a 
pheasant, or a fox had been created for. He thought Ife could under¬ 
stand what a stoat, or a jay, or a hawk was created for. If it 'wam’t 
for them, and all their other varmity kind, one keeper ’ud be just as 
good as his fellow, and his Lordship might as well make Dick Slocum, 
the beater, keeper instead of himself. But—if he was to speak the truth 
—^why some kind of men, who wore tags all over them, and let 'their 
hair grow as if they hoped to make a hay-crop oiit of it, and had as 
much idea of holding a gun as he (Bill Blazem) had of j)la.ying the 
pianner, ever came at all into this sinful world—unless indeed it 
wero to teach a keeper patience—that he did not understand in the 
least—that beat him altogether. Perliaps they were meant for 
ladies’ men ; and if they would only walk with the ladies, or come 
out at luncli-time, and not think about carrying a gun, he (Bill 
Blazem) would be very glad to sec ’em ; but—^his Lordship would 
excuse him^he hoped neither he nor Lord Shorthonier would 
ask him to take those gemmens, with the uncut hay-crop about 
their shoulders, out again, to waste good powder and shot, and 
scare the poor birds for nothing.” The natural consequence of 
which was, that after an ineffectual struggle on Lord and Lady 
Bigaker’s part with that omnipotent person, Bill Blazem, it came to 
pass that the Editor, the Professor, and I . ' dropped out of 

the winter parties, and had to be asked during those mouths in w’hich 
the sacred animals enjoy their well-earned repose. Sacred animals 
have their rights and privileges, and amongst them is tho right that 
they should only be shot by those who are skilled votaries of the 
craft. Indeed, when each sacred animal is worth, say, three shillings 
in the market, and ton thousand of them have to bo shot, it requires 
no severe arithmetical calculation in order to feel sure that, although 
Lord Bigaker does not sell any of his game, so largo an industrial under¬ 
taking must be confided to the hands of experts. And thus it has come 
to fiass at F^santla Hall, as elsewhere, that the sacred animals now 
choose the men who are invited; and as the latter are most at their 
ease and shine more effectively in the company of the young women, 
who love to share in their expeditions, the sacred animals end by 
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getting into their own hands the selection of all the guests. For a 
certain time Lady Bigaker, who had some old-fashioned scruples 
about women walking with the shooters, and assisting at the bloody 
rites of the great field days, set her face against the new custom; 
but the sacred animals were tod powerful for Lady Bigaker, as they 
had been for Lord Bigaker, and she has withdrawn from opposition. 
“ My dear,” she said to her pretty niece, Olga Marveling, who asked 
Ver advice on the subject, “there seems to be only one law for 
women. WhatJho men wish you to be, that you must be. If they 
wish you to be different from them, you must be different; if they 
wish you to be lAe them, you must be like them. I think just now 
I should have nked you different; but that is not what they happen 
to wish.” 

My office, however, is not to blaspheme Fesantia Hall. Fesantia 
Hall has its virtues ; and it will probably long continue to flourish 
with its worthy Lord and Lady Bigaker, its excellent Bill Blazem, its 
saerdd aninuds, its young men who have been evolved under the 
influences of the sacred animals, and its young women who have 
been evolved under the influences of the young men. Far be it 
from ric j^tiarrel with the existence of any of my fellow-creatures. 
I am ‘til or the rnign of the butterflies, so long as they reign only 
over ‘Uet selves, in country or in town ; hut what I sometimes can¬ 
not h’ 'p i;;vking, in wonder and perplexity, is—admitting the cxcel- 
lencic of Fesantia Hall—Why should Fesantia Hall he the one and 
only type of country life possible to us ? Why should there he 
some two or three thousand Fesantia Halls scattered up and dowm 
the country, each simply a faithful copy of the other ? Why should 
every owner of such a house he a repetition—with or without the 
sober virtues—of Lord Bigaker himself? AVhy must there be 
everywhere the same body of servants, the same army of keepers, 
the some covers, the same supply of sacred animals, the same young 
men and j’oung women who come and go in an endless stream, and 
the day of whose departure is a trifle more blessed to host and 
hostess than the day of their arrival ? Why this unbroken uni¬ 
formity ? Why thin deadly want of imagination ? Why this sub¬ 
servient copying of one another, just as if English social life were 
on the level of the annulosa. and capable of little more than of an end¬ 
less reduplication of segments, each identical with the other ? “ Who 
was that with whom you were dancing, my dear P” said Lady Millefleurs 
to her beautiful and aecoi iplished daughter, Arethusa Dealtis. “ My 
dear mother, how am 1 tc toll ? They all part thei^* hair down the 
middle, and they all aby ‘:he same thing; —and the s^e like Ass 
that Lady Arethusa foUnd in her partners reigns stolidly established 
in all our Fesantia Halls. 

We have already agreed to make no war upon the butterflies. It 

£ 2 
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» good for everybody that tho butterflies dioiild exist | good that 
we should all see the type of butterfly life, flaunting it^f amongst 
its flowers in the su^ght. The sermon of the most eloquent 
teacher is not so useful as the sennon preached by the butterflies, 
hovering over their flowers, wasting their honey, and, as they do it, 
persuading us of the vanity of butterfly life. The butterflies are as 
nwessary to us in their own way as the bees. That excellent, welh 
ordered creature, the bee, is not, and never can be, all that we wanf. 
Without the butterflies we could not understand t^r temptations of 
this naughty world or learn to build up our ideals m the truest way. 
We are here to learn just as much through folly every kind, as 
through wisdom of every kind; and the probability is, that—things 
being as they are—^we could not spare out of the world one 
single bit of folly that now exists, any more than we could spare a 
single bit of existing wisdom. Every form of good and evil, 
until the hour strikes in which it is outworn, is wanted for oRr mental 
illumination. All evil is a relative good to some other evil; and 
all evil is not only educational, but tends to be remedial in its 
reactions. This, however, is a hard saying, which to many people 
will seem sulphurous and diabolical, and with which, for the present 
at least, I need not vex any worthy soul. * 

But whilst butterflies shall remain butterflies to their own hearts’ 
content, such existence ofEers no reason, as I have insisted before, why 
their empire should be placidly accepted by those who are not butter¬ 
flies. Scattered up and down the country, there are hundreds of owners 
of property, who by taste and intellectual habit are not butterflies, and 
yet, somehow, they not only allow themselves to be mixed up in the 
crowd of butterflies, but own and administer their property, cultivate 
the sacred animals, invite their guests, and observe all fashions and 
ceremonies, according to the accepted laws of the butterflies. I know 
quite well that Lord Bigaker is not a butterfly; cannot in any sense 
be classed amongst them ; yet he allows himself to become a servant 
of the butterflies, and fashions the larger part of his life in the 
manner w'hich best suits their luxurious and paltry tastes. As I 
write this, I feel a touch of keen regret on account of Lord Bigaker. 
It is difficult not to like him personally, and to recognise hia generous 
qualities. The old cask still keeps a flavour of the good wine of the 
days that are past. But to-day is a poor ending to the historic 
stoiy^ of the Bigakers, and to the part they once played in the making 
of a nation; and why should it be so ? Why should not Lord Bi»- 
afcer still play a helpful part in English life ? Is it altogether outside 
the eterna* fitness of things that a great House, like Fesantia Hall, 
which is still a little principality in its own way, should become a 
local centre of some intellectual interest, some effort to carry know¬ 
ledge further, or some form of public service P If Fesantia Hall had 
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not everywhere set itself to copy Fesantia HaH, nai^t to not have 
seen some of these great houses ofEeiing a scope to the worthier 
energies and nobler ambitions of those who live in them? Oiy 
their great opportunities, why shodid not esoh of them have served 
our little English world in its pwn way ? Might not some of them 
have been devoted to the cultivation and spread of music in their 
neighbourhood; or to some form of art; or to the effort to spread the 
^ste for dancing and acting amongst the people; or to the cultivation 
of some form 6i‘ local history, or of sanitary knowledge and household 
economy? Mi^b not some of them have possessed their chemical 
laboratory, tmdmave been devoted to experiments in agriculture, 
after the faslii;^ of which Sir John Lawes has set such good example; 
and otlict's experiments in small holdings, much as the late Lord 
Tollemc ;he Las done; in a word, might not every great House, that 
was not simx^ly a butterfly haunt, have played the part on a smaller 
scale th t th;^ Italian cities once played for Italy, each famous for 
the pur mit ot some art or some knowledge, each impressing upon 
the gei Tal life the seal of its own peculiar talent. Unhappily, fate 
and th< aineteenth century have decreed otherwise. It is, however, not 
only tL dead pressure of conventional imitation, and the incessant 
and ex: austing entertaining of people for whom you care but little, 
which iiave wasted the worthier energies. Another cause has lent 
its ill-i'utcd co-operation. The delirious game of politics has absorbed 
—^like hot sand that drinits in the drops of water as they fall—-the 
good talents that might have been given to so many forms of usefxil 
and even brilliant work. In the struggle for place, in the struggle 
for power over each other, our leisured class has thrown away the 
great possibilities. Time, wealth, and energy, have been drained 
away into a dead sea, on the banks of which nothing can grow. Of 
course political life is an absorbing, a fascinating struggle—absorb¬ 
ing and fascinating not only to the Bigakors, but to all, small and 
great, who plunge into it. To a large part of the rich class it is a 
delightful and never-ending prolongation of Eton and Harrow, of 
Oxford and Cambridge, matches; it is at once something more tem¬ 
pestuous than football, more skilful, more capable of artistic develop¬ 
ment than cricket, mere comfortably divorced from moral considera¬ 
tions than horse-racing; to another considerable class it is solid 
bread-and-butter, with v:Vvtas, ever succeeding to each other, of new 
employment and new offii — indeed for all such, on endless suc¬ 
cession of greased pole^ each with its own prizo-pig at the top of 
it; whilst to the ma^s o ' workmen, wdth their too easily-corrupted 
imagination, it is l ie land of the setting sun, the home of 
wonders, the El Dorado, the magic mountaius, filled wi^ uncounted 
treasures, which are c^lj waiting to be seized and enjoyed for ever, 
as soon as a few truculent dragons have had their heads cut off, and 
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thfflr claws have been nailed up on the castle wall. And thus it has 
come to pass that politics, or the baleful business of looking after your 
neighbour's affairs whilst you leave your own in disorder, hare much 
to answer for as regards the failure of Fesantia Hall to take a hew 
social departure. Combined with ouu sorry habit of imitating each 
other, they have done much to prevent many energetic, capable and 
kindly persons from being of real use in their own generation to 
their fellow-beings, and from lighting up a rather dingy social epochj 
with that brilliant light, which is never altogether absent, where 
individuals follow the loading of their own genius. 

Of course, in all these great matters cause lies entaikled with cause; 
and much might be said upon only one of these causesjlrhich underlie 
our social uniformity—^the unindividualistic character of our educa¬ 
tion. Whatever virtues there may be in our public-school system, it 
errs grievously on the side of that public pressure that makes for con¬ 
formity. Just as it is a sin beyond expiation for a French woman 
to depart from the customs that exist round her, so does a fdlse type 
of conscience ej^ring up in most school-boys, enforcing the law of 
the crowd. This is not the place to discuss so big and complex a 
thing OB our public-school system; and it is sufficient to say that 
the time is drawing near, when some paren^, at least, will feel it 
necessary to challenge the whole system, and to require that school 
shall be subordinated to home, not home to school. I admit the 
infinite difficulties of the question, but one fact seems to stand out 
plainly; and that is, that any massing of boys (or men, for matter of 
that) in a barrack is likely to produce bad results. The problem that 
lies before us is to unite home and school-life—the school with its 
unrestrained contact with other boys in form and in the cricket 
field; the homo with those influences, which are wanted to oppose 
both the barrack-liko uniformity of character, and that element of 
brutality which is always present (and of which we periodically get 
flagrant examples, as in the case of the Britannia) where women 
form no part of the life. It is, as I have heard a friend remark, 
the unhomcly temper of school and college life, which so often 
unfits men for that home-life which is to be theirs in a few years. 
Of course a grave difficulty arises, because the influences of 
many homes are of the poorest description, and because some boys 
are harsh and bard in character and set themselves against home in¬ 
fluences ; but here again, there is no reason why parents should mass 
themselves together under one system, as if they wore all herrings, 
to be branded at the same port. Why should the lower type govern 
the ^higher type.P The parents, whose children are fit for better 
systems, do laot yet perceive that, in accepting any great conven¬ 
tional system, they are accepting that which is unconsciously 
adapted to the requirements of the children of the lower and more 
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cftreleas type of par^ts. AH interns necessarily gravitate down to 
tie level of the lowest type, triici is included nnder them, just as 
every ca val^ charge is regulated by the pace of the slowest horse. 
It is this necessary defect which makes all large systm^, especially 
when they are forced upon tlje community in any way^ either by 
law or by fashion, so anti-progressive; as the people who are most 
capable of advancing, are either tied down to that whioh is below 
^e level of their own wants and capacities; or are compelled by 
their own instincts to reform a system which, though not in accord¬ 
ance with tIunx|Own character, is in accordance with the character 
of the hviTi • [• r of those who come under it. The true remedy in 
every case r^^n-conformity on the part of those who represent the 
progressive type, and the working out of their own ideal. Lillcronce 
and coj^lrast are the two most eloquent evangelists that exist in the 
world. Ton cannot liclp the mass of people by destroying their own 
forms Cl life, and forcing on them something—even if better— 
invonti:^- by yourself; but you can help them by boldly living your 
own di ;rent, life in their midst. Wc do not want either the yoke of 
the but iirflics forced on the not-butterflies; or the yoke of the not- 
butterf] js forced on the butterflies. We do not want huge systems 
meekly accepted; but a many-sided mental activity existing all 
around uy, a host of typp^ competing with each other, a natural 
dilleroiitiation into the groups for which wo are fitted, and the wide** 
spread perception that he serves the whole best, who most faithfully 
serves his own ideas. Thus, and thus onty, docs the world advance. 

This question of big sj’stems and the world^s comformity to them 
provoked a discussion the other night between young Professor 
Nulite aud Lady Elfrida. It was at one of Lady Bigakcr’s recep¬ 
tions, and Lad}”^ Elfrida was suddenly called upon to defend the amount 
of her modiste’s which, as she herself occasionally confesses, is 
larger than she would wish it to be. Her commonest dress of wool 
material, I believe, costs twenty guineas, and I am informed that the 
cost of the material must not be placed higher than—but I forbear 
to mention the figuri:, and to draw down upon my unfortunate head 
charges of thn grosser-' and most unscrupulous inaccuracy from all 
Lady Elfrida's friends. If you told Lady Elfrida herself that such 
expenditure was wasteI'uh she would probably admit in all truth 
and simplicity of heart tl' -t it might be so, but she would tell you, 
at the same time, as she 1 Id Professor Hulite, that it was a good 
thing to spend money ar 1 support the milliners and the girls whom 
they employed. 

“You do not see,” sud Professor Nulite, “that you cajnot 
spend money in any manner without giving employmtnt. If you 
spend less on dress, and employ fewer milliners, you will spend 
more in other directions, and so equally be giving employment. 
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Does not common senee show tliat it must be so ? If you buy books, 
then you are supporting paper^makers, printers, binders, and book- 
eellers, as well as the writer of the book; if pictures, then first the 
artist, and then all the persons to whom he pays the £500 which 
he received from you; or if you ledve your money at the banker^s, 
then all the persons who are employed by those to whom the banker 
makes advances. Unless you dig a hole in the ground for your 
money, you must give employment,” i 

** But why should I not employ milliners as well as anybody 
else ?” said Lady Elfrida. They must be fed anjf exist.” 

** Have you courage to bear some dull political efcnomy ? If so, 
we must first put on one side all that important kind uf expenditure 
which destroys useful things in order to reproduce a larger quantity 
of the same or other useful things; for instance, the necessary destroy¬ 
ing of seed, and the food which labourers eat, for the purpose of grow^- 
ing a field of wheat. The wearing out or destruction of your bull-dress 
is not like the destruction of seed or of labourers* food, which nfecos- 
sarily took place in order to produce the coming crop; for when the 
dress is worn out it will have produced nothing—there will be 
no new dress to take its place. All the labour it cost is now only repre¬ 
sented by a few yards of unhappy-looking si4k from which the glory 
has departed. If, then, the worn-out dress has produced nothing in 
a material sense, "we must call upon it to show what it has produced 
in a moral or intellectual sense. When you bought that dress you 
took possession of the labour of a considerable number of persons, 
and directed it to your own purpose. Now, please to tell me what 
has that labour, which you thought right to employ and direct, pro¬ 
duced that was worth producing ? How much useful service, how 
much happiness, how much moral and intellectual good, has it 
actually contributed cither to yourself or to others ? Look at that 
rather pretty dress which Lady Rondeletia is wearing. May I say 
that its materials, their growth and their manufacture, then its 
make up and trimmings, represent £15, that is, the labour of one 
hundred people for a day, each receiving iJs.; and shall we allow 
three times that sum for the superintendence, shop expenses, bad 
debts, and profit of the person who directs? Now, say that Lady 
Rondeletia will wear that dress—how many more times this season ? 
As she is not the most fashionable of women, may I say fourteen 
times ? It will then be done with, as far as she is concerned, though 
we may still allow something for its value—shall we say £10 ? 
Then, as you see, she has worn a dress fifteen times, at an cx^jenso 
of "£50; or^in other words, each evening will have cost her £?] Gs, 8d. 
Now tell me, Lady Elfrida, putting aside all questions of convention 
and of doing what Society considers necessary, have you, have I, 
have any of us in this room, profited to the amount of £3 Gs. Sd, by 
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looking at Lady Rondeletia^s drees ? When &at dresa has be^ 
worn fourteen more times, wiil tlie world have had £50 worth of 
pleasure, or of moral and intellectual usefulness from it P'' 

“I tLink that is a very horrid way of putting it. Think what 
we should all be, and how much you would like it, though you 
are a philosopher, if we were all to appear in white or pink frocks! 
The next time you favour us, sir, with your presence, you shall 
#have a party arranged according to your special taste, and dressed 
according to your own designs—^no djess to be worn less than fifty 
times, or to coit more than—well, are we each worth a shilling a 
night to look a^ do you think ? Will that content you ? And then 
you shall preiich a sermon to us at the end of the evening on the 
wickedness of people, who, at compound interest, cost more to look 
at than a shilling a head. And, finally, when you have done preach¬ 
ing, we will comfort ourselves with a supper of bread-and-butter and 
water, and go to bed at half-past eleven o’clock.” 

‘'Well, if 3 ’^ou will bring my congregation together, I will do my 
part, preach my sermon and eat my bread-and-butter, w^hether I can 
convert anybody or not. But you have not yet answered my ques¬ 
tions ‘“^rticfic arithmetic, and told me if you have derived happi¬ 
ness U. ^ lie amount of*£3 Os. 8d. from looking at Lady E-ondeletia’s 
dres- th 8 ex ening. If there are a hundred Lady Rondeletiaa here 
to-n:l.,-ht, then £333 fis. 8d. is the price of our night’s admiration of 
theii dresses; and what I want to know is, whether we are, between 
us ali, better or happier to the amount of that £333 Gs. 8d. ? ” 

Well, then, supposing, if you like it, that you are not better or 
happier, will you please tell me what we women are to spend our money 
upon ? The poor milliners are to starve; we are to dress in black 
frocks, with white satin sashes, or white frocks with pink sashes; 
and then what are we to do with our money? You told me the 
other day that almost all my charities were doing harm; you have 
been telling me to-night that the pineapples, the champagne, and 
the expensive frocks are all wrong, because we are going to des¬ 
troy so many persons’ labour for so many days in a few minutes 
or hours, without an\^ of us being wiser, happier, or better at the 
end of it; so please te31 me now what I am to do, and how am I 
to spend the allowance which my father is good enough to give me ? ” 
“ No, you must forgive me, Lady Elfrida. I cannot possibly solve 
your allowance problems, or indeed any other personal problems, for 
you. I can only point ti em out to you, as problems, and leave you to 
solve them. You have i d i^end the money which comes to you so as 
to make the world—^ovjself included—better and happier fo# the 
spending of it. Yoi:\ h ive first to remember that it all represents 
the work of toiling mil i nd women for so many hours and days, and 
therefore it is not right co destroy it in five minutes, unless you can 
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point to some good and worthy thing done in those five minutes. If I 
oould believe that after eating those very good but expensive 
grapes, or drinking that champagne of the special year of grace— 
what was it ?—you could by any possibility have become happier in 
yourself, or more charming than you are to others —** 

" l^on^t you think you might leave out that nonsense 
‘‘I would say at once, eat the grapes, drink the champagne, 
wear the £50 dress; but as I don’t think that the present result/ 
could be improved, at least for others—” 

" Still more nonsense ? ” | 

“ I am obliged to say, don’t contribute to this was* of the labour 
of men and women—wasted without any real result^that is going 
on all round you. But I can’t tell you—it is not my province— 
what you are to do instead. That you must find out for yourself. 
The world all touiid you is waiting to give its answer, if you will only 
take pains to see and to Icam. The world is brimful of great interests 
and great enterprises, of causes to be helped, of experiments t9 be 
tried. It is full of opportunities for noble usefulness. Only you 
must open both eyes and heart, so as to understand the appeals that 
hitherto have cried fruitlessly to you. You must look at this 
marvellous world that surrounds you, until^the great causes and 
great interests stand out plainly before you; until the true line of 
your own usefulness shapes itself before you; and until you begin to 
hate yourself for having fluttered and floated through the years that 
are past, without diseovering the object on w^hich you could have 
worthily employed your faculties for the short time you are to he 
in it.” 

“ You almost make mo wish I was not employing my faculties to¬ 
night in talking to you. You are quite distracting when you throw 
such burdens upon ray shoulders. I am hut a poor woman, badly 
educated, at the mercy of duties and occupations which I have not 
made, and which I have had no voice in choosing. I am lost in this 
life, fashioned by others, which is round me; I feel as if I scarcely 
owned one joint of my little finger; and I come humbly to you, who 
are a philosopher, and want to know what I am to do. Shall I order 
a dozen white frocks ? Shall I persuade my father and mother to 
pension off Corks, the butler, and advertise to find places for the 
footmen; shall I tell them to buy no moro champagne of the year of 
grace, no more grapes out of seaaon; shall we send round to our 
friends the cards which people send when they are dead—I mean 
that their friends send—you know the kind of thing, ^thc late 
lamanted ’ with a deep black border—and give them all up, all the 
dreadful crovfd that is here to-night, and ask only the Professors, and 
Fellows of the Eoyal Society, and the R.A.’s to tea and cutlets at 
six o’clock—^I am sure that dear Sir Frederick Xeighton will not 
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come—and then shall we give up Blazem, that nice old keeper you 
saw at Fesantia, and Blazem’s three sons, and all the rest of them, 
and the fifteen gardeners, and shall I set to work to read, and to think, 
and to talk to you, and try to make my poor life useful ? Please tell me 
what I am to do—all these things, or some of these things, or none 
of them ? I want to know how it is possible to be saved, when one 
is ill-fated enough to live in Eugeneia Square at the end of this dis¬ 
tracting nineteenth century ? ” 

Lady Elfrida, you are putting your burdens on my shoulders, 
which is neithejj good for you, nor good for me. You must read all 
these riddles fc^ yourself’; only before you can succeed in reading 
them, you must start on a journey of exploration, and discover some¬ 
thing which is not very easy to find.” 

“ What do you mean ? What journey ? What something ?” 

“ The something I mean is your true self. The largest part of 
your present self is not your true self; it is mainly given up to 
reflecting the habits and thoughts and feelings wJiich exist aU 
round you. Your present self is an imitative self, living a sort of 
parasite life on what others think and do. How much of you do 
you suppos ' is your true self, the thing that you really are, the 
expression I >{.!• of your best possibilities, and the failings that go 
with then ? flow much of you is the mere shadow of Lady 
Rondci and Lady St. James, and Mrs. Schweepemin, and of all 
the rc i of this fine world? Have you over yet looked for your 
true Bc.f? Have you ever tried to begin to ‘be,^ and to cease to 
‘ reflect r When you do, the riddles will read themselves, and 
you will learn how to weigh in your own court of judgment the worth 
and the worthlessness of each bit of your life. If' it is better and 
happier for others, better and happier for yourself, that you should 
wear white and black frocks, that you should cut yourself clear 
from the big houses, from the crowds of servants, keepers, gardeners, 
clear from all that part of society whose life is in these things, you 
will do it, just because your self—become supreme—^tells you to 
do it, and all these othei good people will be as mere masks and 
voices to you. At present, without knowing it, you are the play¬ 
thing, the chattle, of this well-dressed world that fills your drawing¬ 
room. The groat mass oi them are not so good, so thoughtful, so 
desirous of leading a wortliv life, as you are, and yet you acquiesce 
in their stamping upon you their own idle fancies, in their forcing 
upon you their own unprofitable life. Why are you to be a tablet, 
on which their foolish |iot lings are scribbled ? WJiy are you to be 
a mirror, on which theft pissing reflections are thrown ? Younsoul 
belongs to yourself, an4 nc t to thorn ; why not wako ftfcm this poor 
dream, and take it into ^oiir own keeping ? ” 

** I am afraid I am very stupid, for I don’t see the least in the 
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world wbat I am to do. Shall I follow the oW ^ Sell afl, 

wad give to the poor?V Shall I go to Westm^ater Ahbey, and 
summon Dr. Bradley and all his Canons, and follow St Elizabeth's 
example? There's my father. Shall I tell him that he is to¬ 
morrow to get rid of 13 a Eugenda Square ? Once more, please tell 
me quite plainly what I am to do.” 

** 1 cannot tell you. !Nobody can tell you. You cwinot even at 
present tell yourself, just becsause your real self is not here, either^ 
to be asked or to answer. It is true that there is a conventional 
shadow, which people apeak of as Lady Ellrida, it is not the 
real Lady Elirida. When you have found the reaA Lady Elfrida, 
then you will also hnd the answers to your questions. It may he 
right for you to keep 13a Eugeneia Square; it may be right for 
you to sell it. Presently it will all come clear to you, and you 
will know which is the truest life in front of you. For my¬ 
self, I could not breathe in Eugeneia Square; but it may be the very 
fittest place on the whole earth's surface for you. The law^f each 
life is different for each, and each must read the riddle for himself. 
There is no general command, ‘ Be rich,' or * Be poor.' The command 
is to find your self, and fulfil your self in the truest way—so only can 
you profit in the truest way the world to wl^ch you belong. You 
must keep all, or sell all, just as the keeping or selling helps you 
or hinders you in the finding of your self.” 

** Well, that's a very convenient doctrine, and you are the most 
agreeable of prophets, Mr. Nulite. Even if it does not help poor mo 
much, still what you prescribe will exactly suit a good many people 
who are here to-night, like that disagreeable old Lord Grababit. He, 
at all events, perfectly fulfils himself, I should think, by keeping all 
be can get. And there's young Mr. Goapace, who owns and spends 
that enormous fortune—he also, I think, fulfils himself very satis¬ 
factorily. Why, Mr. Nulite, it is quite wrong to preach your ser¬ 
mons only for my benefit. You ought to take a fashionable West 
End chapel, and open your doors to Mayfair. Mayfair, I have no 
doubt, will very gladly enter in, and find rest under your shadow 
for its inquiring soul.” 

“ I am very sorry, Lady Elfrida; I can't help it, even if all the 
Lords Grababit, and the young Goapaces, and the rest of Mayfair, 
are to be banded over to me and placed to my credit. I cannot be a 
director of conscience,—either for them or for you. You are asking 
too much from me. You want me to furnish you with a complete 
set of little maxims, which will tell you what you are to do each day 
at sinrise, at noon, and at sun-setting. I can't do it. The world is 
too big forSinybody's maxims. If you want to rule your life by 
maxims, you must go and enter some sisterhood. If you want to 
lead the larger and truer life, then the first thing that you must do 
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is to break free ixom itiA nxtaj abadows vbidi BonomidB 
and discover for yourself what you have to do; ■ * 

^' Tbeti I am to be a lw to myself; and I am to take, I soppose, 
every idle mood, and every self-indulgent wbim, and make tbem 
into a con^rat^ guide for my life. I think that is hardly going 
to help me« I begin to su^ect that you are one of those desperate end 
lawless people whom I have heard my father call Antinoxnians^ 
^people who claim to have an inner illumination, and to do whatever 
they themselves think right.” 

Well, of (|)urs6, are we not all Antinomians ? Don’t we all 
frame—some oi us carefully, some of us carelessly—law for our- 
selves ? Don’t we all take, whether from Christ or from some other 
teacher, just what we like, and leave what we don’t like ? All that 
I ask you to do is to build up your life, and the creed that guides 
your life, with your conscious, and not your imconscious, self. Look 
upon this building up as the great work of your existence—a work 
that will task all your best endeavours, all your highest powers, and 
not as a work that you may leave to be done for you by the customs 
and conventions, the fine society and accidental circumstances, that 
happen to surround you.” 

‘‘ Well, I withdravBwhat I said about the Mayfair chapel. You 
are much more meant for Little Salem, I think, than for the West 
End. Your doctrine is just the sort of thing to suit the chapel- 
goers on my cousin’s Welsh property. When Evan Muchgrace ran 
away with Farmer Williams* wife, and paid for the expenses of the 
journey with Farmer Williams’ bank-notes, he declared afterwards 
in the chapel that it was done in obedience to a higher law; and I 
believe half Little Salem then and there forgave him. Why not go 
to Little Salem and preach the higher law ?” 

“ I can’t answer for Little Salem or Evan Muchgrace any more 
than I can for Lord Grababit or young Goapace, or any of the other 
delightful BcareerowB which it amuses you to hang up in my path. 
But are you and I not to try to cross the wilderness that hems us in 
just because other tittvollers have never got further than the outside 
borders of it, and in. \ c loft their bones there, as a witness for all 
men ? I know that i" is both a difficult and a dangerous path which 
I ask you to tread. Where it will lead you or any other person I do 
not profess to tell. Yon may wander only to die with the Much- 
graces. You may make g -ievous mistakes. There may be pain and 
shame and failure; but fer all that, it is the only life worth leading, 
just because it is the on y life that has truth and reality in it.” 

^‘But what if n^ se f wants binding rather than loosing? I 
think that I should not dare to find and face my true lelf. I should 
not dare to free it froffi all that constrains it now. I know that it is 
a bad self; and it frightens me as I catch glimpses of it. Why am 
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I to free it, aBd follow it, and obey it, as if it were some semi-divine 
tbing?” 

“How do you know it is not a semi-divine tiling? But whether 
it is or not, it is you, which is the all-important matter. Do not 
be guided by fear. In the first place, it is better, far better, if it 
must be so, to be frankly bad—^bad defiantly in the open sunlight— 
than to wear a mask over one’s nature. To be one thing in ourselves 
—as we all at times are—and another thing to the people round us# 
is to be like those who nurse some horrible physical corruption within 
themselves, and remain content if no eye falls upon it No good, no 
possibility of good, can exist where sores are coverea up with rags. 
Then also, you may be sure, that as you reverence your own self and 
the freedom you have gained for it, you will learn equally to reverence 
the selves of others. The spiritual freedom you cherish for yourself 
you c ann ot in the end escape from chcrialiing for others. And, again, 
there are forms of good and evil, subtle entanglements, which, until 
you are free!—free from the superstitious influences, woven all roTind 
you, which result from imitation and conformity, you cannot truly 
separate from each other. You must be free in yourself, you must 
cease from being a crowd-atom, if you are to know and judge good 
from evil. And then again, the good which jvill be born in you, as 
you get rid of the pretences and disguises that stand between you 
—the conventional you—and your truer self, 'svill be of necessity 
stronger than the evil. Good is only free to prevail in the life of 
realities. Good is the child of truth ; and the more strongly you 
desire what is true, the more surely you will move nearer to what 
is good. Much of what you think good in 5 ^ou now is not really good 
—it is only an imitation of good ; it has no root, no abiding strength; 
it is clay, not iron. What restrains you now arc the customs, the 
opinions of others, the shame that would fall upon you from the 
disapproval of these others; what will restrain you hereafter is the 
steady and proud consciousnesB of working out the life which you 
have deliberately chosen for yourself. It is true that it is a steep 
and giddy path to Ixead; you will fall and wound yourself many 
times; you will hear the fiends exulting over you as their appointed 
prey; but your very fulls will help you, so long as you have the 
courage to rise from them, and to cling faithfully to your purpose.’^ 

It is worse,” cried Lady Elfrida, “ than any steep and giddy path. 
It is the precipice itself. It is dreadful, quite dreaiEul. It is throw¬ 
ing oneself from the path into the air, and colling upon it to support 
one. It is setting sail alone in an open boat across a big sea. 
ButSvhy do^you talk to me in riddles and mysteries? Tell me 
plainly what is the first step to be taken ; how, if I had the courage, 
should I prepare myself ? ” 

“ I con only say, by snapping, one after one, the bonds that now 
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hold you. Eemember that it is not only your every-day faults that 
bind you, your love of indulgence, your prejudices, fears, selfishnesses, 
but to some extent the good side of your nature, your very sympathies, 
your friendships, your tenderness for others—all these conspire against 
you. They all conspire to make you accept life, to make you drift 
with the tides round you. But you must not drift, either in thought 
or action. You are not to do what others do, just because they are 
doing it. You are not to let the direction of yourself pass into the 
hands of others. You are not to be their instrument—either for 
their interests tr for their pleasures. You are not to join yourself 
to others becauro it is convenient to do so, or because it serves some 
passing end, which is not that of true mental agreement. You are 
yourself, and yourself you must remain. Even wiien you act under 
the guidance of a higher knowledge than your own for a definite 
special purpose, you are not to do so in the spirit of simple submis¬ 
sion : you are not to abandon your own steady effort to judge the 
higBer Jtnowledge ■which is guiding you. The luxury of intellectual 
submission—if luxury it be—is never to be yours. You are to be 
true to your own mind, regardless of church, and party, and society, 
and every fpimptation of power, or influence, or comfort, which is 
thrown aCix s ynur palji. You are to accept no belipf, j'ou are to, 
reject no Kbef, except in the spirit of a faithful priest standing by 
his all r, und in pure scorn of all material consequence. You are to 
fear n one, follow no one, flutter no one, cajole and delude no one; 
you ai j to use no one for your purposes which are not also his 
purposes ; you,aTo to win no one to your side, except by the weapon 
of pm*e and honest reason ; you are to fight simply by expressing 
the truest truth that is in you—the truth, for which you have 
WTestled ■with patient and faithful endurance. It is right that the 
■world should be beautiful and pleasurable to you ; you may lawfully 
drink from its many cups of rich enjoyment; and yet at any moment 
its gifts are to be but a shadow to you, its rewards arc to be but dirt 


to you, in presence of your own sovereignty. You arc to be proud 
amongst the proudest, and yet you are to be humble, as Isaac 
Newton was humble, when facing the great Nature in presence of 
■w’hich—king though he was—he was only a grain of uncounted dust. 
Insolent you must not be. Insolence and greatness cannot go 
together, and you have to rlimb to greatness. Such is the first step, 
and it can hardly bo called <'n easy step.’^ 


** Easy! Alp piled or AJp would be easier! Is it not in reality 
tbe same thing as wh|t t le Chnstians call finding Christ ? And is 
it not as impossible ? fc you—tell me about yourself—what Have 
you done? Have you:broken tbe old bonds; have you separated 


yourself from the shaders; have you started on your journey; have 


you found the true self f 
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** No, no, no, Lady Elfrida, a hundred times, no, I can see, even 
if it is dimly, the work that lies before both pu and me, but my 
shoulders are faint to carry the burden. The old faults, “ weakly 
wailing,” are always rising up against me. You will go further than 
ever I shall. Your nature is nobler; more devoted, and purer than 
mine; and what is not given to me may be g^ven to you. I shall 
never cross the wilderness, but you may cross it, and both find the 
true self for yourself, and help others to find it.” •. 

“ Good heavens! ” exclaimed that dreadful Mrs. Peerabout, edging 
herself suddenly in upon them, with her brown shoulders, strident 
voice, small beady eyes, gold eyeglasses perchea upon her thin 
aquiline nose, and moustache, which small heroes, unsuccessful in 
that line, occasionally envied, “What on earth are you young people 
talking about ? What is this journey of the Professor, and what is 
he going to find? I am so fond of hearing about the other self and 
the double. Dear Lady Bigaker, do come here. Here are your 
charming daughter and the Professor talking magic. I belfevcHhcy 
are going to j'oin Mrs. Besant and the Theosophists!” 

(Concluded,) 


AuHEKOX IlERimRT. 



THE BLIND GUIDES OF ITALY, 

Amongst the famous gardens of the world the Orti Orioellari must 
take a foremost place, alike for sylvan beauty and for intellectual 
'tradition. Second only to the marvellous gardens of Borne, they were 
first, for loveliness and for association, amongst the many great and 
carefully cultur^ gardens which once adorned Tuscany. Under the 
Bucellai their superb groves and glades sheltered the most intellec¬ 
tual meetings which Florence has ever seen. The Society Orioellari 
(which continued that imitation of the Platonic Academy created by 
Cosimo and Lorenzo) assembled here under the shade of the great 
forest trees. Here Machiavelli read aloud his Art of War, and 
here Giovanni Bucellai composed his Bosamunda. The house 
buik fof Bernardo Bucellai by Leon Battista Alberti was a treasure- 
house of art, ancient and contemporary; and learning, literature, 
and philosophy found their meet home under the ilex and cedar 
shadows, ai.fl in the fragrant air of the orange and myrtle boughs. 
High thoiJj 3 ^it.j and scholarly creation were never more fitly housed 
than bore. Their grounds, covered with trees, plants, fruits, and 
flower^ wt re thei: known as the Selva dei Bucellai, and must have been 
of mu'h larger extent in the time of Machiavelli than they had 
become pven in the eighteenth century; for when Palla Bucellai 
fled in fear of being compromised in the general hatred of all the 
Medici followers and friends, he left the Selva by a little postern 
door in its western wall which opened on to the Porta Prato and 
the great meadow then surrounding that gateway. Therefore they 
must then have covered all the space now occupied by the detestable 
modern streets called Magenta, Solferino, Montebello, Garibaldi, &c., 
and I have myself indeed conversed with persons who remember, in 
their youth, the orchards appertaining to these gardens existing 
where there are nOw the ugly boulevards and the dirt and lumber of 
the railway and tramway works. 

On this unfortunate flight of Palla in 1527, the populace broke into 
the gardens, and destroyed the statues, obelisks, and temples which 
ornamented them, hut the woods and orchards they appear to have 
spared; for some thirty year? later, the park seems to have been in its 
full perfection still, when Ferdinand, in the height of a violent and 
devoted passion, gave‘|it to ibis Venetian mistress as her casin de 
piacere, and Bianca broiig.it a mode of life very unlike that of the 
grave and scholarly l^ccllai into its classic groves; ftr although 
her fate was tragic andlbei* mind must have been ever apprehensive 
of foul play, she was evidently of a gay, mirthful, pleasure-loving 
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tempetament. The jests aadpr«4fl, the spotta aod paa^^ 
juring and comedy, the mirth and music, the dances and mummeries, 
which pleased the taste of Bianca and her women^ r^daced the ** nohfe 
sessions of free thought " and the illustrious fellowriiip of the Acade¬ 
micians. The grayity and decorum of the philosophical society de¬ 
parted, but the floral and sylvan beauty retnained. At the time wheh 
she filled its glades with laughter and song and the beauty of her 
women,the Selva waswhatwas even then called an English garden, wi^jj^ 
dense woods, wide lawns, deep shade, and mighty trees which towered 
to the skies. But when it passed into the hands of Giaiicarlo de' Medici 
that Cardinal decorated it with a grotto, a giant, anl other geniilezxBy 
and changed it into an Italian garden, with many sculptural and 
architectural wonders, and plants and flowers from foreign countries, 
employing in his designs Antonio Ifovelli, who, amongst other feats, 
brought water to it fri)m the Pitti, ond built up an artificial moun¬ 
tain in its midst. He must have done much to disfigure it, more 
than the mob of 1527 had done; but soon after these ill-cdhsi<ieTed 
works were completed the gardens passed to the Ridolfi, who, pre¬ 
serving the rare flowers and fruits, with which the Cardinal had 
planted it, allowed the woodland growth to return to its freedom 
and luxuriance. Of who ultimately restric^d the park to its pre¬ 
sent limits, and robbed the house of all its treasures of art and 
admirable ornament, there is, I believe, no record. From the Ridolfi 
it went to a family of Ferrara, of the name of Oanonici, and from 
them to the Stiozzi, who sold it in our own time to Prince Orlofl, 
by whose heir it has once more been put up for sale. Amidst all 
these changes the beauty of the park, though impaired, has existed 
much os it was when it was celebrated in Latin and Italian prose 
and verse, although diminished in size and shorn of its grandeur, 
invaded on all sides by bricks and mortar, and cruelly violated, even 
in its inmost precincts. The house has been miserably modernised, 
and the gardens and glades miserably lopped, yet still there is much 
left; and many of their historic trees still lift their royal heads to 
morning dawn and evening stars. Enough remains to make a green 
oasis in the desert of modem bricks and stucco; enough remains for 
the student to realise that he stands beneath boughs of cedar and 
ilex which once sheltered the temble and august brows of Leone 
X. and cast their shade on the gathered associates of that literary 
society of which no equal j^has ever since been seen. The gardens, 
even in their shrunken and contracted space and verdure, are still 
there, priceless in memories and invaluable to the artist, the student, 
an^. the lover of nature and of history. 

It seems ^scarcely credible, yet such is the fact, that these trea¬ 
sures of natural beauty and storehouses of historical association, 
■hould have already once been invaded to bmld the ordinary modem 
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hoiw Fakz^o Sons^o, and tihat; now w mnnioip^ is 

about to purekaflo half of them—for purpose 

irt^ iown the giHmnd^ koum for own office- 

HoJderi, tiiose moltitadmous and pestilent trhb‘ai^ ^0 

curse of the public all oTer Itafy, and feed on it Hke leeohes upon 
flesh. That the destrubtion of such gardens as these for such a 
purpose can even be for an instant spoken of is proof enough of the 
o^pths of degradation to which public indifPerence and municipal 
vandalism have sunk in the city of Lorenzo. It can only be equalled 
by the destruction of the Famesina and Ludovisi gardens and the 
desecration of the Villa d^Este in and near Rome. Few places on 
earth have such intellectual memories as the Oricellari gardens; yet 
these are disregarded as nought, and the cedars and elms which shaded 
the steps of philosophers and poets and scholarly princes and mighty 
Popes are to he felled, as though they were of no more value than 
worm-eaten mill-posts. 

Tlfet can be en mam so utterly dead to memory, to great¬ 

ness, to beau , and to sense, makes any serious thinker despair of its 
future. Th >rfc n'o vraste grounds (grounds already deliberately laid 
waste) } aw ling by b.?ores already in the town and around it, on 
which r; y 3 ew bLuldings which may be deemed necessary might he 
raised. The is not one thread or shadow of excuse for the abomin¬ 
able ac ion now contemplated by the Florence Municipality, and 
certain ‘i be consummated unless some opposition, strong and reso¬ 
lute, arirjp. Even were the Orti Oricellari a mere ordinary park, 
without tradition, without heritage, without association, it would be 
imbecility to cover the site with bricks and mortar, for Maxime du 
Camp bas justly written that whoever fells a tree in a city commits a 
crime. “ Chaque fois qu^un arbre tombe dans une ville trop peuplee 
cela ^quivaut ^ un meurtre et parfois 4 une epidemie. On a beau mul¬ 
tiplier les squares, Ilsno remplaceront jamais la ceinture de foret qui 
devrait entourer toute capitale et lui verser I’oxygene, la force, et 
la sant^.’^ These are words salutary and true, which would be well 
inscribed in letters of gold above tbe council-chamber of every 
municipality. When towns are desperately pinched for space, 
hemmed in on every side, and at their wits^ ends for lodging-room, 
there may be some kind of credible excuse for the always mistaken 
destruction of gardens, tref s, and groves. But in all the cities of 
Italy there is no such excuse; there are vast unoccupied lands all 
around them; and in the:r midst more, many more, houses than are 
occupied. In Rome td Florence the latter may be counted by 
many thousands. Th^e is not the feeblest, flimsiest jpretext for 
such execrable destrueflon as has already overtaken so many noble 
gardens in the former mty, and now menaces the Orti Oricellari in 
the latter. 


f2 
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Nor ifi this Selva, although the most famous, the oalj garden which 
k being destroyed in Flcnence, whilst many beautiful glades and 
lawns have been, in the last ten years, ruthlesdy ruined and effaced 
that the wretched and trumpery structures of the jerry-builders 
may arise in their stead. The Eiocardi garden in Yalfonda was once 
like that of the Oricellari, a marvel of loveliness; and its lawns, its 
avenues, its marbles, its deep impenetrable shades and sunlit orange- 
walks and perfumed pergolate surrounded a house which was ji 
temple of art and contained many choice statues of ancient and 
contemporary masters, Talleyrand once said that no one who had 
not lived before the great revolution could ever Snow how perfect 
life could be. I would say that none can know how perfect it can 
be who did not live in the Italy of the Eenaissance. Take the life 
of this one man, Riccardo, Morchese Biccardi, who spent most of his 
existence in this exquisite pleasure-place, which he inherited from 
its creator, the great scholar and dilettante^ Bomolo Biccardi, and 
where he resided nearly all the year round. In the contftnpsrary 
works of Cinelli on the Bclkzzc di Firenze^ his house and gardens 
are described; they are alluded to by Bedi: 

“Nelbel giardino 
Nei bassi di gualfondo inabiscato 
Dove tieni il Eiccardi alto domino: ” 

They are spoken of in admiration by Baldinucci, and, in the descrip¬ 
tion of the festival of Maria de' Medici^s marriage by ^xoxy to 
Henri Quatre, they are enthusiastically praised by the younger 
Buonarotti. The court of the Casino was filled with aneicnt 
marbles, busts, statues, and inscriptions, Latin and Greek; the 
exterior was decorated in fresco and tempera, with many rare 
sculptures and paintings and objects of art, whilst, without, a number 
of avenues led in all directions from the house to the gardens and 
the woods where, in shade of ilex and c}q)res8, marble seats and 
marble statues gave a sense of refreshing coolness in the hottest 
noon. Here this elegant scholar and accomplished noble passed 
almost all his time, receiving all that was most learned and illus¬ 
trious in the society of his epoch; and occasionally giving magnifi¬ 
cent entertainments like that with which ho bade farewell to Maria 
de^ Medici. Of this delicious retreat a few trees alone remain now; 
a few trees, which raise their sorrowful heads amongst the bricks and 
mortar, the theatres, and photographic studios, around them, aro 
all that are left of the once beautiful and poetic retreat of the 
Bcl^larB and courtiers, the ambassadors and illuminati, of the family 
of the RicArdi. Why has not such a place as this once was been 
religiously preserved through all time, for the joy, health and beauty 
of the city ? 
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It would be Gic^cely possible lor so beeutifYd and, pre<4auB 
a life as tbis of the Biccardi to be led in our times* beoaiise^^^^I^ 
is scarcely possible, lock our gates as we may, to escape from 
the detestable atmosphere of excitation and worry which is ey^* 
where around. The mania of moyemeiit is on the human race 
as the saltatory delirium seized on the Neapolitan peasants. Bio- 
•ardo Biccardi living now would be ashamed to dwell the whole 
y&ar round in his retreat of Yalfonda; would waste his time 
over morning-newspapers, cigars, and ephemeral telegraphic des¬ 
patches ; would probably spend his money on horse.racing; would 
send his blackletter folios, his first copies, and his before-letter 
prints to the hammer, and would make over his classic marbles to 
the Louvre, the Hermitage, or to his own government. He and his 
contemporariei? had the loveliness of leisure and the wisdom of medi¬ 
tation ; they kru. w that true culture is to be gained in the library, not in 
the r^sh 'if a ^ rirjnnomanie, and being great, noble, and rich, judged 
aright tha -: liie L gifts given by high position and large fortune are 
the liber-y t iiieh they allow for repose, and the power which such 
repose ' rnf( rs to enjoy reflection and possession. In modem life 
thisfacT ty i- almost wholly lost, and the wit and the fool are shaken 
togethe} in 1 le vibratiofi of railway trains, and jostled together in 
the eati g-houses of the world, till, if the fool thus obtain a varnish 
of sharp, .esf, the wit has lost all individuality and grace. 

Not long since, I said to an Englishman who has filled high posts 
and attained high honours, whilst public life is always repugnant 
to hid tastes and temperament, that he would have been wiser to have 
led his own life in his own way, under his own ancestral rooftree in 
England; and he answered, I would willingly have done so, but 
they would have said that I had nothing in mo! ” Characteristic 
nineteenth-century reply I Bomolo and Biccardo Biccardi did not 
trouble themselves in their different generations what their contem¬ 
poraries thought of them. They led their own lives in their own 
leafy solitude, and only called their world about them when they 
were themselves disposed to entertain it. 

The gardens of the Guddi were equally and still earlier, renowned, 
and in them the descendants of Taddeo Gaddi had a pleasure-house 
wondrous and lovely to behold, while the rich gallery of pictures 
“annexed to it was situat;;d next to the Yalfonda, and covered 
what is now the new riaz:?a di S. M. Novello. These descen¬ 
dants had become great )eoplo and eminent in the Church, many 
cardinals and monsi^no i amongst them, and also celebi'a^ 
ktterati, of whom Nichole, son of Senibaldo, was thepnost illus¬ 
trious. He, as well a^ a scholar and patron of letters and arts, 
was, like the Biccardi, a betanist, and, as may be seen in the pages 
cf Scipione Ammirato, was foremost for his culture of sweet herbs 
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of lemons and cilrons, he fiUed worthily the 

ambassador and of collector of works of art for the 
never forgot his garden and his herb-garden, aifd'^s the drst to 
make general in Tuscany the Jndi^tree, the goosdberry, the straw¬ 
berry; the Spanish myrtle, the northern fir, and other then rare fruits 
and shrubs. So fragrant and so fair were his grounds, that the 
populace always call^ them, and the vicinity perfumed by th^i, $ 
Paradiso dei Gaddi, This beautiful retreat has for centuries been 
entirely destroyed mid forgotten; and all which is left of the rich 
collections of the Gbddi are those thousand manusigipt folios, which 
Prancis I. of Austria purchased, and gave to the libraries of Flo¬ 
rence, where to this day they remain and can be read. 

The director of the Gaddi gardens bore the delightful name of 
Messer Giuseppe Benincasa Fiommingo ; and a contented life indeed 
this worthy and accomplished student must have led, working for 
such a master, and passing the peaceful seasons and fmi^ul years 
amidst the cedar-shadows and the lemon-flower fragrance of this 
abode of the Muses and of Flora and Pomona. 

We dwell too much upon the strife and storm, the bloodshed and 
the internecine feuds of the passed centuries; we forget too often 
the many happy and useful lives led in them, which were spent 
untroubled and consecrated to fair studies and pursuits, and which 
let the clangour of battle go by unheard, and mingled not with camp 
or court or council. 

We forget too often the placid life of Gui Patin, under his cherry- 
trees by the river, or of the Etiennes, in the learned and happy seclu¬ 
sion of their classic studies and nohle work, even their v^omcn 
speaking Latin as their doily and most natural tongue; we only 
have ear for the fusillades of the Fronde and the war-cries of 
Valois and Guise. In like manner we are too apt only to dwell 
upon the daggers and poison powders, the factions and feuds, the 
conspiracies and the city riots of the Moyenage and Renaissance, 
and forget the many quiet, useful, happy persons clad in doublet 
and hose, like Messer Benincasa, and the many learned and noble 
gentlemen clothed in velvet and satin, like Niccolo Gaddi, his master, 
who passed peacefully from their cradle to their grave. 

In the fifteenth century, according to Benedetto Varchi, who 
himself saw them, there were no less than a hundred and thirty of 
these magnificent demesnes in the city; and whatever may have 
been the sins of the earlier and the follies of the later Medici, 
that family, one and all, loved flowers, woods, and lawns, and 
fol&tered t^derly il gusto del giardinaggio in their contempo¬ 
raries. This taste in their descendants has entirely disappeared. 
They are bored by such of the magnificent gardens of old as still 
«iflt in their towns and around their villas; they abandon them 
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wilih(nit i6gp!tet|'grDdgmg ftpi and letting 

themJ>ut to H'ors^ gardenera or to mere peaMtt^ 

is# of mme, to make profit out of them. The Latins were 
at au tim^ celebrated for their beautiful gardens ^ ^ all dassrn records^ 
mid all archseologioal disooTeries prove it. The Eoman^ and the 
Tuscans, the Yenetians and the Lombards, in later mediseval times, 
^inherited this elegant taste, this art which is twin child itself with 
nature; but in our immediate epoch it has vanished; the gloiious 
legacies of it are supported with indilEerenoe or done away with 
without regret. ^ How is this to be explained ? I know not, unless 
the reason he that there has come from without a contagion of 
vulgarity, avarice, and bad taste which tiie Italian temperament 
has been too weak to resist, and with which it has become saturated 
and debased. Tho modern Italian wiU throw money away reck¬ 
lessly on the Bourses or at the gaming-tables; he will spend it 
frivolously at foreign baths and fashionable sea-ports; he will let 
him’6elf Tixj nrned by a pack of idle and good-for-nothing hangers-on 
whom he ■ not the courage to shake ofE; but he grudges every 
penny wlaCi^ is 'Acquired for the maintenance of woodland and 
garden, ai J he will allow his trees to be felled, his myrtles, bays, 
and 1 i’lre s to vanish^ his fountains to be choked up by sand or 
weed, inc his lawns to degenerate into rough posture, without 
shamt >r rt morse. 

Air ost all these noble gardens enumerated by Varchi still existed in 
Florence before 1859, Now but few remain. Even the Torrigiani 
gardens (which for many reasons one would have supposed would have 
been kept intact by that family) have been almost entirely destroyed 
within tho last year, and the site of them is being rapidly covered 
with mean and ugly habitations. The magnificent Capponi garden, 
BO dear to tho blind statesman and scholar, Gino Capponi, has been 
more than half broken up by his heirs. The renowned Serristori 
garden was cut in two and shorn of half of its beauty when tho first 
half of tho Via dei Bardi was destroyed. Tho Guadagni garden is 
advertised ns bdilding ground. The Guicciardini gardens are still 
standing, but as they and their palace have been given over to amal¬ 
gamated railway companies, tho respite accorded to them will 
probably bo of brief duration. The bead roU of these devastated 
pleasure-grounds and historic groves could be continued in an 
almost endless sucoession of names and memories, and the immensity 
of their irreparable'lot do the city is scarcely to be estimated. 
When we reflect, n^re ivto, that before 1859 the whole of the 
ground from the Car^ait Bridge westward was pasture and gaitien, 
and avenue, where no^ thei*e are only bricks and mortlr and a net¬ 
work of ugly streets,! wa shall more completely comprehend the 
senseless folly which buitt over such green places, or, where it did 
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not build, made in their atead suoh bairen^ duaty’, featureleBS, blank 
spaces as the Piazza degli ZuaYi and its congeners. 

XTbaldino Peruzzi (who is this day, as I write, being buried with 
pomp in Santa Crooe I) was the chief promoter and leader of this mania 
of demolition. It was at his instigation that the Ponte alle Grazie 
and the chapel of the Alberti were pulled down; that, the Tetto dei 
Pisani was destroyed to make way for an ugly bank; that the noble 
trees at the end of the Gascine were felled to make way for a gaudya 
gingerbread bust and a hideous guardhouse; that the beautiful 
Stations of the Gross leading to San Miniato at Monte were de¬ 
stroyed to give place to vulgar eating-houses and trumpery villas ; 
and that old palaces, old gardens, and old churches were laid waste 
to create the bald and monotonous quays called severally the Lung 
Amo Serristori and Torrigiani. Peruzzi began, and for many years 
directed, the destruction of the beauties of the city, and only stopped 
when, having brought the town to the verge of bankruptcy^ funds 
failed him, and he retired perforce from municipal office. • 

But if it may be feared that the good we do does perish with us, 
it is certain that the evil we do does long survive us, and flourishes 
and multiplies when we are dust. The lessons which Peruzzi taught 
his fellow-citizens in speculation and spoliation will long remain, 
whilst his bones crumble beneath a lying epitaph. His dead hand 
still directs the scrambling haste with which the historic centre of 
the city is being tom down, in order that glass galleries, brum¬ 
magem shops, miserable statues, and a general reign of stucco and 
shoddy, may, as far as in them lies, bring the Athens of Italy to a 
level with some third-rate American township. 

Except with a few rare exceptions, Italians are wholly unable to com¬ 
prehend the indignation with which their callousness fills the cultured 
observer of every other nationality. Anxiety to get ready-money, an 
ignorance of their true interests, and a babyish love of new things, 
however vulgar or barbarous, have completely extinguished, in the 
aristocracy and bureaucracy and bourgeoisie^ all sentiment for the 
arts and all reverence for their inheritance and for the beauty of 
nature. It would seem as if a kind of paralysis of all perception 
had fallen on the whole nation. A prince of great cTilture, refine¬ 
ment, and reputed taste .having occasion this year to repair his palace, 
has stuccoed and coloured it all over a light ochre yellow I A great 
noble, selling his ancestral gardens last year to a building company, 
his &mily clapped their hands with delight as the first ilex 
trees fell beneath the axe ! To make o^paven street in Venice, un- 
needtd, incongruous, vulgar, abhorrent to every educated eye and 
mind, Byzantine windows. Renaissance doorways, exquisite hggette^ 
admirable scrollworks, enchanting facades, stones, and marbles, and 
mosaics, of hues like the sea-shell and the sea-mouse, are ruthlessly 
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torft down and pnslied oat of dglit for e^er^^' 
testfl/ hifl tears Boorohed up by bis rage, and bt^ idiko powerless. 
Gregororius dies the other ^y, his last years embittered and tortm^ 
by the daily destruction of the Boine so sublime iuid sacred to bini^ 
I remember well the day when* the axe was first laid to the imme<^ 
morial graves of the Famesina—a barbarous, infamous, inexcusalde 
^ct, done to gratify private spleen and greed, leaving a mere mass 
of mud and dirt where so late had been the gracious gardens which 
had seen Baffaelle and Petrarca pace beneath their shade. The 
Duke di Bipalda,, whose passionate love for his Famesina was known 
to all Borne, died of the sorrow and fever brought on by seeing its 
desecration, died actually of a broken heart. ** I shall not long 
survive them/’ he said to me, the tears standing in his proud 
Spanish eyes, as he looked on the ruin of his avenues and lawns, 
which had so late been the chief beauty of the Tiber facing their 
sponsor and neighbour, the majestic Famese Palace. 

To the student, the artist, the archaeologist, to live in Borne now 
is to suffer inexpressibly, every hour, in mind and heart. 

Who (k :ot know the piazza of San Giovanni Laterano as it was ? 
The most ^ scene of earth stretched around the most beautiful 

basilicrf of world! • Go there now: the horizon is closed and 
the la dsc pe elTaced, vile modem erections, crowded, paltry, mon¬ 
strous u tJ^eir impudence and in their degradation, shut out the 
green i.air8, the azure hills, the divine etherial distance, and close 
around the spiritual beauty of the great church, like bow-legged 
ban-dogs round a stag at bay. The intolerable outrage of it, the 
inconceivable shame of it, the crass, senseless, piggish obstinacy and 
stupidity which make such havoc possible, would fill the dullest 
soul with indignation, had it but the faintest spark of poetic fire in 
it. Yet such things are being done yearly, daily, hourly, ceaselessly, 
and with impunity all over Italy, and no voice is raised in protest. 
Whenever any such voice is raised, it is never that of an Italian; 
it is that of Buskin, Story, Yriarte, Taine, Yemon Lee, Augustus 
Haro, or it is my own, to the begetting of ten thousand enemies, 
to the receiving of twice ten thousand maledictions. 

Nor is it only in the great cities that such ruin is wrought. In 
every little hamlet, on every hill and plain there is the same process 
of destruction going on, which I have before compared to that 
growth of lupus on a human face. Bapidly in every direction the 
beauty, the marvellous, t\e incomparable, natural, and architectural 
beauty of the country's 1 sing destroyed by crass ignorance and still 
viler greed. 

Along those famous^ h.llsidee, which rise above Cafeggi, there 
was, until a few months ago, a landmark dear to all the countryside, 
a line of colossal cypresses which had been planted there by the hand 
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tree* were lately soMi with the ground on which they stood* to fchafive 
doctor of Florence, who immediate^ jfeUed them. Yet ^ ^ before th& 
unpardonable action, in looking on the fallen giants, anyone is moved 
to see the pity Of it and ourse the attlpid greed which set the aace nt 
^eir sacred trmdE^ he who does ao mourn is never the prinoe, the 
noble, the ba^er, the merchant, the tradesman ; it is some foteigiy 
peiDter or scholar, or some peasant of the soil who remembers the 
time when one avenue connected Florence and Prato. 
y one mile of Oaoh other there are, near i^lorence, a green 

knoll, crowned with an ancient church, and a green little river, 
shaded by poplar trees; the beauty of the little hil! was an historic 
tower, dating from the year 1000, massive, mighty, very strong, 
having withstood the wars of eight centuries, at its foot was a 
stately and aged stone pine; the beauty of the river was a wide 
bend, where the trees and the hills opened out from the water, and 
a graceftil wooden bridge spanned it, chiefly used by the millers’ 
carts and the peasants’ mules. In the gracious spring-time of 
last year the old tower was pulled down to be used for building 
materials, for which it was found that it could not be used, and 
the stone pine has been felled, because its shade prevented a 
few beans to the value of, perhaps, two francs, growing beneath it; 
on the river the white wooden bridge has been pulled down, and a 
huge red brick structure, like a ponderous railway bridge, hideous, 
grotesque, and shutting out all the sylvan view up stream, has been 
erected in its stead, altogether unfitted for the slender rural traffic 
which alone passes there, and costing a heavy price, levied by taxation 
from a rural, and far from rich, community. Thus are two exquisite 
landscapes wantonly spoiled, marred, ruined ; no one who has known 
those scenes, as they were a year ago, can endure to look at them as 
they are; there was no plea or pretext of necessity for such a change, 
the one was due to private greed, the other to municipal brutishiiess 
and specTilation: some persons are a few pounds the heavier in 
purse, the country is for ever so much the poorer. 

There is, within another mile, an. old castellated villa with two 
mighty towers, one at either end, and within it chambers pannelled 
with oak carvings of the Quattro Cento, of great delicacy and vigour 
of execution ; it stands amidst a rich champagne countrj^, abounding 
in vine and grain and fruits, and bears one of the greatest names of 
history. It ts now about to be turned into a candle manufactory! 
In vain do the agriculturists around protest that the filthy stench of 
th^ ofPal wHch will be brought there, and the noxious fumes of the 
smoke, which will pour from the furnace chimney about to be erected 
amongst its fir-trees, will do infinite harm to the vineyards and 
orchards around. No one gives ear to their lament. Private cupidity 
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aBd oomxmmal gteed run-noble building 
is doomed b 6 ^nd ho|i& Who oa^ soul in patience dr^ seal 

tbmr lips to silence before such impiety and 

Wben this kind of destruction is going on eTerywbere, in every cify, 
town, village^proyinoe, ocmin^ all over Italy, who 
the ultimate effects upon the face of tbe country P Wiat, in ten 
years' time, will be left of it as Eustace and Stendedil saw it ? 
dn twenty years' time, will be left of it as we now know it ? Every 
day some architectural beauty, some noble avenue, some court or 
loggia or gateway, some green lawn, or shadowy ilex grove, or 
sculptured basin, musical with falling water, and veiled with, moss 
and maidenhair, is swept away for'ever, that some jerry-builder may 
raise his rotten walls or some tradesman put up his plate-glass front, 
or some rireary desert of rubble and stones delight the eyes of wise 
modemfty. 

It is^ nipossible to imagine any kind of building more common¬ 
place, n ore ugly, and less suitable to the climate than the modem 
architecture, or rather masons' work, which has become dear to the 
modem Italian mind. It is the kind of house which was built in 
Londoi twenty or thirty years ago, and now in London is despised 
and det ested. The fine old hospital of Santa Lucia, strong as a rook, 
and sound as an oak, has recently been knocked down by a rkhard 
who, returning with a for tune made in America, desired to be able to 
name a street after himself. (Streets used to be named after heroes 
who dwelt in them; they are now named after rmtaqouh'eBy who pull 
them down and build them up agaim) Instead of the hospital, there 
are erected some houses on the model of London houses of thirty years 
ago, with narrow ignoble windows and fa9ade8 of the genuine Bays- 
water and Westbourne Grove type. There has not been one opposing 
voice to their erection, and anycensure of themisimmediately answered 
by a reference 1 o the brand new dollars of their builder. In the suburbs 
it is the hideous cottage (here called viilino^) which, having disgraced 
the environs of London and Paris, is now rapturously set up in the 
neighbourhood of Italian towns. Both these types of house-building 
(for architecture it is .ibsurd to call it) ore as degraded as they can pos¬ 
sibly be; and, whereas the London and Paris suburban cottages have 
frequently the redeeming feature of long windows down to the 
ground, modem Italian houses have narrow windows of the 
meanest possible kind, allording no light in winter and no air in 
summer. The horjibl» English fashion of putting a window on 
each side of a narrol^ d »orWay is considered beautiful in Italy, and 
slavishly followed e'Vfry where, whilst the climbing rjses and Ever¬ 
green creepers whichiin England and France so constantly cover the 
poorness of modern in Italy, only conspicuous by their 

absence. The noble loggias, and balconies, and colonnades, of old 
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Xtoli&n niaDsions were in. tli6 old tizQO run ovor with, tho toft roso^ 
the glycine, and the banksia; but the wretched modem Italian 
“ Tillino ** is in all its impudence, naked and not ashamed. 

These dreadful modern constructions, with flimsy walls, slate roof, 
pinched doorway, mean windows, commonness, cheapness, and mean¬ 
ness, staringfrom everybrickin their body, are disgracing the approach 
of every Italian city: they are met with climbing the slope of Bellor- 
guardo, beside the hoary walls of Signa, behind the cypresses of the' 
Poggio Imperiale, on tho road to the Ponte Noinentana, outside the 
Porta Salara, on the way to the baths of Caracalla, close against the 
walls of the Colosseum, above the green canal water of Venice, in 
front of the glad blue sea by Santa Lucia, anywhere, everywhere, 
insulting the past, making hideous the present, suited to no season 
and absurd in every climate, the ricketty offspring of a century 
incapable of artistic procreation. 

It is impossible to enter into the minds of men who actually con¬ 
sider it a finer thing, a prouder thing, to be a third-rate mediocre 
commercial city than to be the first artistic or the noblest historic 
city of the world. Yet this is what the modem Italian, the Italian 
who governs in ministry, bureaucracy, municipality, and press, 
deliberately does prefer. He thinks it more glorious and worthier to 
be a feeble imitation of a shoddy American city than to be supreme 
in historic, artistic, and natural beauty. He will sell his Tiziano, his 
Donatello, his Greek and Homan marbles, and his Henaissanco tapes¬ 
tries, without shame, and he will pant and puff with pride because he 
has secured a dirty tramway coaling-yard, and has befouled his atmo¬ 
sphere with mephitic vapours and coal-tar gas, and has reduced his 
lovely trrzftja, so late green with glancing foliago and fresh with 
rippling water, into a howling desert of iron rails, shot rubbish, 
bricks and mortar, unsightly sheds, and smoke-belching chimnies. 
To the educated observer the choice is as piteous and as grotesque 
as that of the South Sea Islander greedily exchanging his pure pear- 
shaped virgin pearl for the glass and pinchbeck of a Birmingham, 
brooch. 

Not many years ago there was in these gardens of the Oricellaii 
of which I have spoken a neglected statue lying unnoticed in a dark¬ 
some place. It was the Cupid of Michaelangelo, which, being dis¬ 
covered by the sculptor Santerelli, there and then was sold to 
the South Kensington Museum, where it may he seen to-day. This 
will ere long be the fate of all the sculptures and statues of Italy, 
and the “ modem spirit ** now prevailing in the country will consider 
it be^ that it^hould be so. 

The empty word of progress which is repeated by all nations in 
this day, as if they were parrots, and has as much meaning in it as if 
it were only ** poor poll,^' is continually used to cover, or feign to 
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excuse, all these barbarous enormities: but most insincerelj*, most 
vainly. To turn a rich agricultural country into a fourth-rate manu¬ 
facturing one can claim neither sagacity nor prudence as its defence. 
To demolish noble, ancient, and beautiful things, in order to repro¬ 
duce the modern mushroom-giowths of a dreary and dusty western 
township,” can allege neither sense nor shrewdness as its excuse; it 
is simply extremely silly ; even if inspired by greed it is both silly 
' and short-sighted. Yet it is the only thing which the Italian muni¬ 
cipal councils consider it excellent to do; they have, after their 
manner, sufficiently paid tribute to the arts when they have chipped 
a Della Eobbia Aedallion out of an ancient wall and put it away in a 
glass case in some gallery, or when they have taken an altar (as they 
have just taken the silver altar out of San Giovanni) and locked it 
up in some museum whore nobody goes. 

To the arguments of common sense that an altar is as safe, and 
as visible, in the Baptistery as in a museum, and that five centuries 
hawe piftsed over Lucca's out-of-door work Avithout wind or weather, 
heat or frost impairing it in the least, no one in the municipal 
council of any town would for a moment attend. They do not 
want reasr^n or fitness; they only want the A’^aporons, fussy, greedy, 
braggari. rnedern tone.” 

Ea er) one w^ho has visited Florence knows the house fronting the 
gate >f i'an Flor Gattolino (Porta Eomana), on the front of which 
arc i lund remnants of an almost wholly damaged fresco, through 
Avhicl a window has been cut. The house was once radiant with 
the frescoes of Giovanni di San Giovanni, which Cosimo de' 
Medici caused to he painted on its facade, because fronting the 
gateway by which all travellers came from Eoine, “ it was to he 
desired, for the honour of the city, that the first impression of all 
such travellers should be one of joy and beauty, to the end that such 
strangers might receive pleasure therein and tarry willingly.” 
This w'ise and hospitable reasoning has been utterly lost sight of by 
those who rule our modem cities, and the approaches to all of them 
are defiled and di>figiiu,l, so that the heart of the traveller sinks 
within his breast. Instead of Cosimo's gay and gracious fresco- 
pageantry upon the walls, there arc only now, by the Eomano gate, 
a steam-tramway belching filthy smoke, a string of carts waiting 
for the ocfrol duos, mid a mason's scaffolding where lately towered 
the Torrigiani trees! 

Ecflect for a moment what the rule of—we will not say an Augus¬ 
tus, but merely of a 4llu ^n^co, of a Francois Premier—might have 
made in these thirtv y iars of modern Italy. Marvellous beauty, 
incomparable grandeur of form, surpassing loveliness of lature, entire 
sympathy of the cultured world, and splendour immeasurable of 
tradition and example^— all these after the peace of Yillafranca, as 
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aft6r the breach of Porta Pia, lay ready to the hand of any ruler of 
the land who could have comprehended their meaning and their 
magnificence, their assured opportunity and their offered harmony. 

But there was no one; and the moment has long passed. 

The country has been guided instead into the trumpery and 
ephemeral triumphs of what is called modern civilization, and an 
endless expenditure has gone hand in hand with a mistaken policy. ^ 

Whenever a royal visit is made to any Italian town, the prepara> 
tions for it invariably include some frightful act of demolition, as 
when at Bologna, on the occasion of the late state visit of the 
sovereigns, tho noble Communal Palace of that city was bedaubed 
all over with a light colouring, and its exquisitely picturesque and 
irregular casements were altered, enlarged, and cut about into 
the mathematical monotony dear to the municipal mind, no one 
present having sense to see that all the harmony and dignity of 
its architecture were ruthlessly obliterated. Some similar action 
is considered necessary in every town, big or little, before the refcep- 
tion of any prince, native or foreign. The results are easily con¬ 
ceived. It is said that William of Germany did not conceal his ridi¬ 
cule of the colossal equestrian statues in pa&ieboard which were set up 
in the station entrance at Home in his honour i hut as a rule the royal 
persons in Europe appear not to have any artistic feeling to offend. 
The only two who had any were hurled in their youth, by a tragic 
fate, out of a world with which they had little affinity. Those who 
remain have no sympathy for tradition or for the arts. The 
abominations done daily in their names and before their eyes leave 
them wholly unmoved. Nay, it is no secret that they do constantly 
approve and urge on the vandalism of their epoch. 

The Italian people would have been easily led into a higher and 
wiser form of life (I speak of the Italian people as distinguished from 
the Italian bureaucracy and bourgeoisie^ which are both of a crass and 
hopeless philistinism). The country people especially have an artistic 
sense still latent in them, and they remain often artistic in their 
attire, despite the debasing temptations of cheap and vulgar modem 
clothing. Their ear for music is generally perfect, they detect 
instantly the false note or tho faulty chord which many an educated 
hearer might let pass unnoticed. Their national songs, serenades, 
and poems are admirable in purity and grace, and although now, 
alas! comparatively rarely hoard on hillside and by seashore, they 
remain essentially the verse of the people. Unfortunately this 
part of the nation is absolutely unrepresented. The noisy agitator, 
theegreedy office-seeker, the unscrupulous politician, the pert, 
unhealthy lawyer crowd to the front and screech and roar imtil 
they are esteemed both at homo and abroad to he the sole and 
indivisible public,*^ whilst their influence, by intrigue and bustle, 
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docs most xmliappily predominate in all splieres municipal and poli¬ 
tical ; and tHe entire press, subsidised by them, justides them in aU 
they do and pushes their selfish and soulless speculations down the 
throat of unwilling and helpless men. 

"Mi son meco/^ says Benedetto Yarchi, “molte Tolte strana- 
mente maravigliato comVesser posso che in quelli uomini i quaH son 
usati per piccolissimo prezzo, insino della prima fanciuUezza loro, a 
’|>ortaro le hallo della Lana in guisi di focchini, e le sporto della Seta 
a uso di zanaiuoli, ed in somma a star poco meno che schiaYi tutto il 
giomo, e gran pezza della notte alia Cayiglia e al fuse, si ritroYi 
poi in molti di lo^o, dove e quando bisogna, tanta grandezza d’anima 
e GOBI nobili e alti pensieri, che sappiamo, e osino non solo di dire 
ma di fare quelle tante e si belle cose, ch’ eglino parte dicono, e 
parte fanno.” ^ 

A people of whom this was essentially, and not merely rhetori¬ 
cally, true, would have been with little difficulty kept within the fair 
realm of'art and guided to a fine ideal, in lieu of being given for 
their guides the purchased quill-men of a venal journalism, and 
bidden to worship a dirty, traction-engine, a plate-glass shop front, 
and a bridge of cast-iron, painted red. 

If thru;';{h the last Jihirty years a sovereign with . the cultured 
tastes oi a Leonello d’Este or a Lorenzo del More, had been domi¬ 
nant i:ri t le councils of Italy, he would have made his influence and 
his d vires so felt that tho municipalities and ministries would not 
have lared to commit the atrocities they^ have done. Constitu¬ 
tional inonarchs may be powerless in politics, but in art and taste 
their power for good and for evil is vast. Alas ! in no country in 
Europe is any one of them a scholar or a connossieur. They have 
no knowledge of the one field in which alone their influence would 
be unhampered, and might be salutary. They think themselves 
forced to pat and praise the modem playthings of war and science, 
and of beauty they have no conception, of antiquity they have merely 
jealousy. 

It is to be deplored, not only as a national, but as a world¬ 
wide loss that modem Italy has entirely missed and misconceived 
the way to true greatness and to tme prosperity. In other centuries 
sho was the light of the world; in this she deliberately prefers to 
be tho valet of Q-ermany and the ape of America. Had there been 

(1) I have in myself wondered ntrangely many a time how it is possible that in men 
who from their earliest yo^th havv been used at the lowest price to bear bales of wool 
as porters and baskets of s c^iricrs, and in a word to bo little better than slaves 
all the day lon^ and to speM a part of the ni^ht at oardiog and spinning, can in 
HO many cases display, whA tl. ^re is opportunity and need, so much greatness of isoul 
and such high and noble though :s, and cannot only say but do such beigitiful things as 
are said and done by them.”i * 

Zanaiuoli moans, literally, r whoever ooiries a bosket ; there is no exact "ETi glbA 
equivalent. 
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have Been a trae and a aeoond Bea a i a sa n oe, But those men are not 
existing, have not existed within recent times for her ; her chiefs 
have all been men who, on the oca^traiy, knew nothing of art and 
cared nothing for nature: a statesman like Cavonr, a conspirator 
like Mazzini, a free-lance like Garibaldi, a soldier like Yictor 
Emmanuel were none of them men to imderstand, much less td 
re-create, the true genius of the nation; their eyes were fixed onpofi- 
tical troubles; on social questions, on acquisition of territory, on 
quarrels with the Pope, and alliances with reignifig houses. Since 
their death lesser people have taken their places, but have all 
followed in the same tracks, have all misled the nation to imagine 
that her iHsorgimento lies in copying American steam-engines and 
keeping ironclads ready for a signal from the potentate of Berlin. 

Italy might be now, as she was in the past, the Muse, the Gbace, 
the Artemis and the Athene of the world; she thinks k a «more 
glorious thing to be only one amongst a sweating mob of mill-hands. 

Italy, beautiful, classic, peaceful, wise with the wisdom inherited 
from her fathers, would have been the garden of the world, the sanc¬ 
tuary of pure art and of high thought, the singer of immortal song. 
Instead, she has deliberately chosen to be the mere imitator of 
a coarse and noisy crowd on the other side of the Atlantic, and the 
mere echo of the armed bully who dictates to her from the banks of 
the Spree. 


OuiDA. 



PHILIP MAESTON, THE BLIHD POET. 

* They are wortihy pf ShaJteeqwtre in bu sobtlest lyrical moods.’* 

D. G, Bosssiiz, cn (7arim Swrsts. 

Snob porfoot lyriog Pu^nt to entire Um to an independent place of bis o^n, and zu) 
inconaiderabio one—Ma, Theodobb Waitb, on “The Boee and the Wind.” 

A rbowBJt, especially a sweet-scented one, never failed to move 
Philip rston. and to move him deeply. Lifting it every now and 
then to drink in the fragrance with passionate rapture, and with his 
sightless ^ \ es Rxod lovingly upon it, he woxild sit, as in a dream, 
for on hcnir, holding his treasure meanwhile as tenderly as a holy 
thing. 1 oath had robbed him of love, and hope, and the most 
cherished of his friendships, and there had gathered round him a 
mental gloom blacker even than the physical darkness in which he 
lived as in a house in*whicli he was the only tenant, and which 
seemed to him, at last, like a chamel'chamber, strewn with the 
ashes of dead love, dead hope, and dead aspiration. Put a flower, 
fair, fresh, and immortal, as in the days of his youth, and to him the 
one unchangingly pure and perfect thing in a changing and decay¬ 
ing world, would call forth a new hope within him, and would 
awaken in the heart of the blinded, sorrow-stricken poet some me¬ 
mory of his happier self. Kence ho coxild' scarcely speak of flowers 
without his w'ords rising into poetry, and he has personified them in 
language which rooaHs the ripple and run, the lightness and lilt of 
the Elizabethans. All this is done with the simplicity of the true 
artist. We never find ourselves wondering at the quaintness or 
originality of the idea, for it seems as natural to us that roses 
should whisper and Itmgh among themselves in Marston’s verses, as 
that birds should sing and waters flow. It is not Marston who is 
teUing us his fancies; no, it is the flowers themselves to which we 
are listening, and all he ha^ done is to let us into the secret of their 
language. He takes us uuo a world of fairyland, which is like a 
revelation to us, and in W'hit u we arc tempted to forget the worries 
and the weariness of ^^orkaday world we have left behind. 

Garden Secrets is l^e : anie which Marston gave to his flowqf- 
poems, the most notable of which are ” The Eose and t^e Wind,” 
** The Flower and the faaiid,** and ” Before and After Flowering.*' 
It Is in the last-named qf these, as readers of the blind poet’s verses 
will remember, that the following musical lines occur 
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Daily they talk of fairer thbigs to be. 

Great talk they auke about Ibe oouusg Boae^ 

The very fairest flow, they say, th^ blows, 

Such Bceut she hath: her leaves are red, they say. 

And fold her round in some divine, sweet way. 

“ The Rose and the Wind,” which we give below, is a very bep,u- 
tiful lyric, and is, perhaps, the most finished piece of work which 
Marston ever accomplished. 

THE ROSE AND THE WIND. ' 

. Dawit. • 

The Robe : When, think you, comes the Wind, 

The Wind that kisses me, and is so kind ? 

Lo, how the Lily sleeps 1 her sleep is light. 

Would I were like the Lily pale and white! 

Will the Wind come ? 

The Beech : Perchance for thee too soon. 

The Rose ; If not, how co^lld I live until tho noon ? 

What, think you, Beoch-tree, makes tho Wind delay f 
Why comes he not at breaking of the day ? 

The Beech ; Hush, child! and, like the Lily, go to sleep 1 
The Rose : You know I cannot. , 

The Beech : Nay, then, do not weep. 

{After a pause.) • 

Thy lover comes; bo happy now, 0 Rose 1 
Ho softly through my bending branches goes. 

Soon he shall come, and thou shalt feel hia kiss. 

The Rose : Already my flushed heart grows faint with bliss. 

Love, I have longed for you through all the night. 

, The Wind : And I to kiss your petals warm and bright. 

The Rose : Laugh round me. Love, and kiss me; it is well. 

Nay, havo no fear; the Lily will not tell. 

Moukiko. 

The Bose : Twas dawn when first you camo; and now tho Sun 
Shines brightly, and. tho (lows of dawn arc done. 

’Tis well you take me so in your embrace, 

But lay mo back again into my place ; 

Por I am worn, perhaps with bli.ss extreme. 
l^rE WiEi): Nay, you nmst wake, Lovo, from this childish dream. 

The Rose; ‘Tia you, Love, who seem changed; your laugh is loud. 

And noath your stormy kiss my head is bowed. 

0 lioyo, 0 Wind, a spaco will not you spare ? 

The \ViEjj: Not while your petals are so soft and fair! 

The Rose : My buds are blind witli leaves, they cannot soo. 

0 Lore, 0 Wind, wilt thou not pity me ? 

Evening. 

The Beech : 0 Wind! a word with you before you pass: 

( What did you to tho Ro.'^e, that on tho grass 

rp *■ Broken sho lies, and pale, who lovod you so ? 

• HE Wind : Rosos must live und love, and winds must blow. 

It was a fortunate, and yet an unfortunate thing for Philip Mars- 
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ton tliat^ wlien Fnte set him to sing darkling (as men Teil tho cage 
of a iong^hird in order that it may more readily leani its note), the 
voice from the outer world which he could always most ea^y 
tingoish was the vedee of Danto Eossetti. Fortunate, fmr the reason 
that Karston could scarcely hafe chosen a more consummate master 
of song, under whom to perfect the gift with which he was himself 
endowed; unfortunate, for the reason that the blind poet’s love and 
reverence for his master, and for his master’s work, were so ardent 
that his thoughts became saturated and coloured with Eossetti’s to an 
extent which tended to subordinato his own individuality. Hence 
there are passages in the poems of the younger singer which inevit¬ 
ably recall siniii r passages in those of the elder, and a comparison 
is thus instituted whioh, it is no serious disparagement of Marston 
to say, is not io his advantage. Of 8ongUde Exammer declared 
that the autiior would, in virtue of the volume, “take an equal 
place al mgside Swinburne, Morris, and Eossetti,” and in liquid 
lovliness and melody some of the blind poet’s work is not unworthy 
such ext avagant praise; but we miss in his lines that deep-mouthed 
volume f soiind, that rhythmic splendour and sonority which are 
never aj :^ont in his master. For all its sweetness, Marston’s voice 
seems tl.in and shrill after Eossetti’s, and the framework of his 
poetry s.rikes one as being slender, and as lacking in intellectual 
robustnt-ss. Moreover he is diffuse, and often painfully unequal, for, 
although his lines are never wanting in grace and in fluency, he had 
that fatal facility for verse-making which often leads to the publica¬ 
tion of much that is mediocre and immature. Melody is his one 
unfaiHng characteristic, and musical, at loast, his lines always are. 
The harp he touched was strung with silvern chords attuned to subtle 
sweetness, but his range of music was narrow, and of bass notes he 
had but few. There v^re times when, under the influence of a 
stirring thought, ho boat out, as in the sonnet, “No Death,” a strain 
of solemn grandeur, but most of his melodies are set to a minor 
key, and are i*eiulcrocI more or less monotonous by an ever-recurrent 
note of sadness “ No Death,” which has some of the sombre strength 
of Eossetti’s “Lost Diys.” is given below. It is undoubtedly the 
most powerful piece of sonnet-work which Marston ever accom¬ 
plished. 


I saw in drooms a iui^;'*ity multitude—> 

G-athered they sr^ouidd from North, South, East, and West, 
And in theii looi s si^li horror was 
As mrist forovoi wo fls of mine elude. 

As if transfixed\by grief, some silont stood, 

While others ^ilrly smote upon tho breast, 

And cried out\feh .fully, “ No rest! no rest! ” 

Some fled, as if tiy siapes unseen pursued. 

Some laughed insanely. Others, shrieking, said, 

G 2 
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** To think but yesterday we might have died I 
For then God had not thundered, ‘ Death is dead ! * ” 

They gashed themselves till all with blood were red. 

Answer, 0 God! take back this curse! ” they cried, 

But “ Death is dead,” was all the voice replied, 

• 

Scent and sound, to both of which Marston was singularly sus¬ 
ceptible, he has interwoven into his work with considerable skill. 
Some of his lyrics have the trickle and purl of running water, and 
the pages of his Garden Secrets seem pervaded with the delicate 
perfume of the lily and the rose, while effects of light and shade, 
of colour and tone—^the last things to be expected in the poems 
of a blind man—are, strangely enough, by no means rare in his 
verses. Who would suspect the writer of the following lines, for 
instance, to have been sightless ? 

Now, when the time of tho aun^s setting came, 

The sky caught damo; 

For all the sun, which as an empty name '' 

Had been that day, then rent the leaden veil, 

And dashed out sharp ^twixt watery clouds, and pale; 

Then suddenly a stormy wind upsprang, 

That shrieked and sang; 

Around the reeling tree-tops, loud ii rang, 

And all was ^ppled blue, and faint, fresh gold, 

Lovely and virgin j wild, and sweet, and cold. 

In tho poem entitled, ^*Thy Garden,” there arc many similar 
effects, but it is too long to be quoted in full, and we give only 
three verses :— 

Pare moonlight in thy garden, sweet, to-night, 

Pure moonlight in thy garden, and tho breath 
Of fragrant roses ! 0 my heart’s delight. 

Wed thou with Lovo, but I will wed with Death. 

* * # * 

Dawn in thy garden with the faintest sound— 

Dneortain, tremulous, awaking birds! 

Dawn in thy garden, and from meadows round 
Tho sudden lowing of expectant herds. 

Light in thy garden, faint, and sweet, and pure, 

Dim noise of birds from every bush and tree, 

Eumours of song the stars may not endure, 

A rain that falls, and ceases suddenly. 

Of the wind Marston writes always with power and beauty. Here 
is a fine passage from a sonnet:—> 

i 

^ Blow, autumn wind of this tempestuous night! 

Boar through this garden, and bear down these ircej: 

Surely to-night thy voice is as the seas, 

And all my heart exultant in thy might. 
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With the wind he had always a singular sympathy, and one is 
tempted at times to fancy that it was to the aocompaniment and" 
under the inspiration of Eolian music that certain of his poems were 
written, for in the wind-harp’s fitful strain—now sighing in and 
out among the strings, soft, and low, and scarcely audible; now 
upswelling to a shrill and stormy cry of passionate sorrow, but 
^Iways sweet, sad, and most musically mournful—there is that which 
stij^ngely recalls the Toice of the blind poet, and which seems to 
suggest the source and secret of his singing. 

Of Marston’s fifst work, SongtidCy all the poems in which were 
written before the author’s twentieth year, Mr. E. C. Stedman said 
that he did not remember any experimental Tolume which had 
shown more artistic perfection.” It is in Songhde that the ** Bose 
and the Wind” occurs, and among the most musical of the longer 
poems is that “ saddest of sad songs by sad lips sung,” entitled, “ In 
Grief,” a concluding stanza from which "we give below:— 

Oh, strange and unseen land whereto we come. 

Are Iby shores shores of day, or shores of night ? 

As near wo draw shall we, indeed, see light P 
A.nd shall we hear, through lessening wind and foam, 

Tho voice of her we love come from the land, 

And, looting shorewards, shall we see her stand, 

Girt round with glory on a poaceful strand, 

Smiling to see our dark skiff heavo in sight ? 

The riflnence of Eossetti is unduly prominent in Marston’s second 
volume, All hi All^ but the average excellence of the sonnet work- 
manslii]) is very high. The following is finely expressed:— 

Our raptures and our sorrows aro our own, 

Most false it is to say we B}Tnpathize: 

What man can soo as with another’s eyes ? 

The song of one man drowns another’s moan; 

A man in sorrow always is alone! 

IIo pours his heart out ’neath unpitying skies, 

And tells his trouble to the night, and tries 
To feel some message with the wind is blown, 
lie hath his anniversaries of woe, 

He walks o’er verdure that hides death below, 

He gives to no man, os he takes from none, 

The life he lives none hinder or control, 

Only the hearts of lovers boat as one, 

For theirs is Inowledgo, absolute and whole. 

There is na truer test by which to distinguish the poet “bom” 
from the poet “ madef* t la^ the writing of a lyric; and the simple 
gpace and beauty of t^p i ^rics contained in Wind Voices, Marsto^’s 
last volume, would aloAe euffico to place his name high%mong his 
Gonteinporanes. “No ^Jeath” and “Thy Garden,” which we have 
already quoted, are both from Wind Voices, but there are two other 
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The Old Churdiyard at Boaohwch V and ** Pate 
^hioh must not be left nnnoticed. The ionner h 
stating that the old chnrdiyard has been for many years ^pping 
toward the sea, which, it is expected, will ultimately eng^ it” 
Below are some stanzas from the poem 

The charohyard leans to the sea with its dead— 

It leans to th^ sea with its dead'so long» 

Do they hear, I wonder, the fii’st bird’s song, 

Wb-on the winter’s anger is all but tied, 

The high, sweet Toioo of the west wind, 

The fall of the warm, soft rain, 

When the second month of the year 
Puts heart in the earth again? 

Do they hear, through the glad April weather, 

The green grosses waTing above them ? 

Do they think there are none left to loro them, 

They have Iain for so long there, together ? 

Do they hoar tho note of the cuckoo, 

The cry of gulls on the wing, 

The laughter of winds and waters, 

The feet of the dancing S 2 )ring ? 

Do they fool the old land slipping seaward, 

The old land with its hills and its ^avos, 

As they gradually slide to the waves, 

Witii tho wind blowing on them from looward ? 

Do they know of the change that awaits thorn, 

Tho sepulchre vast and strange ? 

Do they long for days to go over. 

And bring that miraculous change ? 

# * # # 4? 

Do they think ’twill be cold when the waters 
That ihoy lovo not, that neither can love thorn, 

Shall eternally thunder abovo them? 

Have they dread of the sea’s shining daughters. 

That people tho bright sea-regions 
And play with the young sea-kings ? 

Have they dread of their cold embraces, 

And dread of all strange sea-things ? 

But their dread or their joy—it is bootless : 

They shall pass from the breast of their mother; 

They shall lie low, dead brother by brother, 

In a place that is radiant and fruitless, 

And the folk that sail over their heads 
In violent weather, 

Shall come down to them, haply, and all 
They shall lio there together. 

w Philip Marston’s opinions on religious matters were of a negative 
rather thin of a positive nature, hut reKgioua cant and gush he 
very emphatically disliked. Repeated experience of the insincerity 
of many so-called religious folk had made him suspicious of all mere 
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iHTofessiMi, but be Jiad M Heart earae^ ^ 

HgH aiid Holy is, we as that He iuled (wHo^ ino©^ 

does not ?) to Hit tbe mark at wbioh He aimed. ^liaten tO: wHi^t^ 
says in the poem, “Pure Souls*':— 

Pure souls that watoli atove me from afar, 

To whom, as to the stars, I raise my eyes, 

Draw me to your large skies, 

Where God and quiet are. 

« * * 

0 pu^, strong souls, so star-like, calm, and bright. 

If even I before the end might feel, 

Through quiet pulses, steal 
Your pureness—^with purged sight 

I might Spring’s gracious work behold once more, 

Might hear, os once I heard, long, long ago, 

Great waters ebb and flow, 

Might smell the rose of yore, 

Might comprehend the winds and clouds again, 

The saintly, peaceful moonlight hallowing aU, 

The scent of leaves that fall, 
ilxo ^iutumn’s tender pain^ 

Ah, tlik; I fsar, shall never chance to mo, 

.^Jld though I cannot shape the life I would, 

It purely still is good 
To look where such lives be. 

Marotori*s poetry has been called “ gloomy,” and gloomy indeed 
much of it is; but as one sometimes Hears, ringing from a darkened 
cHamber of mourning, cries wHicb condense a whole life-history into 
half a dozen passionate words—so from the perpetual darkness in 
which the blind poet lived, there arose a voice athrill with such 
intensity of feeling that men, hearing it, paused involuntarily to 
listen. Here is a sonnet in which the lines seem shaken with sup¬ 
pressed sobs. It is called, “ Hot Thou but I,” and was addressed by 
Marston to his dead love. 

It must have been for one of us, my own, 

To drink this cup, and eat this bitter bread. 

Had not my tears upon thy face been shed, 

Thy tears had dropped on mine; if I alone 
Did not wedk yow, thy spirit would have known 
My loneliness, and did my feet not tread 
This weary path and steep, thy feet had bled 
For min.|, a: d ^y mouth had for mino mado moan. 

And BO ifcor foife me, yea, not in vain, 

To think Oi thy eternity of sleep, 

To know tbine eyes are tearless though mine \^ep; 

And whentthii cup’s last bitterness I drain, 

One though: shall still its primal sweetness keep— 

Thou hadsf tho peaoe, and I the undying pain. 
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But if Marston had his sorrows, he had, too, Lis consolations, no* 
the least of which was his art. Poetry was to him, as to Coleridge, 
“ its own exceeding great reward,'' and there is no doubt that th& 
freedom with which he could express himself tended in no slight 
degree to give his overcharged feelings relief. His was too unsel¬ 
fish a nature to merge into misanthropy or permanent melancholia; 
and in society, at least, he was always cheerful. At the liferaiy 
gatherings in his rooms he was the life of the party. In congenial 
company all his sorrows were forgotten, and an idea as preposterous 
as that of going to bed would, apparently, never occur to him, for 
not seldom he would sit on till daybreak. The^ first occasion on 
which wo met him was at the house of a friend (Mr. Jerome K. 
Jerome), who had often on previous occasions told us tliat “ late 
hours made a wreck ” of him; and we remember that when, having 
a distance to go, we took our departure at the comparatively respect¬ 
able hour of two Marston was ‘‘just beginning,” us our 

plaintive and sleepy host pathetically said, “to enjoy himsplf.” 
And enjoy himself in company Philip indeed did. Por a witty 
story he had always the keenest appreciation, and we have seen him 
sit, with face beaming with sly fun and merriment, as in his drawling* 
and somewhat peculiar delivery, he led us step by step to the irre- 
ustibly humourous of his latest ‘^tale.” But although 

Marston was pre-eminently a “ good fellow,” and could “ spin u 
yam,” or laugh at a joke with the blithest, he was none the less, at 
all times, a man of deep feeling and sensitive soul. Even when the 
fun was at its broadest, and the merriment at its best, a generous 
thought or sincere word never failed to find a response in the heart 
of the blind poet. We remember how his face first sobered, and 
then lightened, when, in the course of conversation one evening, 
the name of Whittier was mentioned. “ Oh, yes, I know him welt; 
he sent mo his portrait,” he said, in reply to a question whether he 
had any acquaintance with the American singer. “ He is a dear 
old fellow, and the most sincere of poets. He has composed some 
noble lines, and although his work may not always^—from an artistic 
standpoint, that is—be worthy of himself, yet his every word is 
written in earnestness, and in sincerity, and with a purpose.” And 
then—we shall not soon forget it!—the name of Whittier recalling 
a fine passage in one of the Quaker poet's finest poems, poor Marston 
repeated it, apparently unconsciously, and to himself. The gentler 
lines he let linger lovingly on his lips, as though he were loth to 
part with themj but the stormier passages he poured forth, as 
only a poet could, and with passionate impetuosity, raising mean- 
whift, as on| does when uplifted by a lofty thought, bis (alas, 
sightless!) eyeballs above. The effect was strangely pathetic. 
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For some moments each of us sat motionless and in silencOi 
untili as if ashamed of the enthusiasm into which he had been 
betrayed, the blind poet himself turned the conyersation upon other 
subjects. 

Not the least remarkable characteristic of Harston’s mournful and 
musical verses is his constant anticipation of death. The garden 
of this pdet*s muse,*’ said a writer in the Academyy “ is haunted by 
two presences that are never far apart—the rose-crowned Love and 
t£e shrouded Death. ‘I bchevo in death* seems to be the first 
article in the poet’s gloomy creed,” 

*^1 believe in death ” did, indeed, seem to be the first article in 
Marston’s creed, and with reason ; for even at the very outset of his 
life-journey, and as he w'as groping his way in his sunless, starless 
solitude, Philip Marston found that every signpost of life which he 
could chance upon pointed always in one of two directions—To Love,” 
or ‘‘ To Death ”; nor was it long before, following the path to Love, 
ho found it lead to, and lose itself in, that to Death; and from 
thenceforth and for ever, Death, and such thoughts as are expressed 
in the following sonnet, were never long absent from his mind:— 


* MY GHAYB! 

Por Tno no great metropolis of tho dead, 

Highways and byways, squares and crescents of death, 

But, after I have breathed my last sad breath, 

Am comforted with quiet—I who said, 

“ I weary of men’s voices and their tread, 

Of clamouring bolls, and whirl of wheels that pass,’’— 

Lay me beneath some plot of country grass, 

Whore flowers may spring, and birds sing overhead: 

Wlieroto one coming, some fair eve in Spring, 

Between the dayfoll and the tender night, 

Might pause awhile, his friend remembering, 

And hear low words breathed through the failing light, 

Spoken to him by tho wind, whispering, 

“ Now he sleeps long, who had so long to fight.” 

Here, too, is a mou’*nful fancy, in which, speaking of the time when 
be and those whom ho loved should— 

Lie at the lust beneath whore the grass grows, 

Made one i:> one interminable repose, 

Not knowiilg whenco we came or whither w'ent— 

he asks himself if th^e t ould not linger in tho room—the deso¬ 
late, ghost-thronged raom ” where he had lived, and loved, and sjff- 
fered—some haunting|m(mory of him who had so long been ita 
tenant:— 
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Must this not thft^ one iben dweUing bate, 

Wbeie oii^ xDfl^ ^ Ms sorrows dwelt ^ iong^ 

Shall feel iJxo ptessttte of a ghostly throng, 

And shall upon some desolate midnight hear 
A sound more sad than is the pine-tree’s song, 

And thrill with great, inexglicable fear ? 

Even more sadly prophetic are the concluding words of his essay 
** On Clocks^*“ The greatpuhUc clocks/'he says, “always inspire 
me with awe. They are so dreadfully impartial Through fair 
weather and foul, for years and years, have they recorded the flight 
of titnp as we hear it pass. And when we have goge away to see if 
there is anything new, the other side of the great darkness, so shall 
they still record its passing hours.” These are the lost words of a 
paper which appeared only a week or two before the blind poet’s 
death, and which, as they are believed to be the last words he ever 
wrote for publication, have now a peculiarly mournful significance. 
Of the right answer to that questioning cry which rose so often to 
his lips —** Ah ! if only I knew what lay beyond! ” none of ns, 
whatever we may believe or hope, can, for a surety, know, Ood 
grant that for poor Marston, and for each of us, some answer to 
that question lie hid in the concluding words of a beautiful hymn by 
a great and holy soul who has lately gone from us:— 

And Tnth tbe mom tboso angel faces smile, 

"Wliicli I bave loved, long since, and lost awbilo! 
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THE ADMnriSTRAtlOIir OF JUSTICE IN AKEBICA. 

Probably .there is nothing which strikes an Englishman more on 
his return after a long residence abroad than the change which has 
Qome over public opinion at home in recent years, and the intense 
admiration with which anything and everything American is now 
regarded. On^ a few years ago the almost universal feeling 
was one of thankfulness that we were not as they were, and no more 
telling reproach could be made against any English statesman than 
that he was attempting to americanize English institutions. The 
present feeling is probably the natural reaction from the former. 
But while this change has taken place in England, the reverse has 
happened in America. Public opinion there, at least so far as it 
finds esfpression in the public press, is intensely adverse to England, 
and cannot find words sufficiently forcible to express its hostility and 
contempt i. •" everything English, from the Royal Family down to 
the S’i C'ci^ d pauper operatives who manufacture the goods the 
comp ail on ol winch tjic Americans dread, and which they endeavour 
to si f't c it by protection. 

T] ^.re is no doubt a class, numerically large, but relatively 
insig lificiJit when compared to the rest of the population, which 
knov ^ better, but unfortunately its voice is not heard. It does not 
pay to say anything in favour of England or of English institu- 
tirvns, and as no one is allowed a hearing on the other side, judgment 
goes by default. All other sounds are lost in the blasts of self¬ 
laudation which ring through the land every morning. And yet, 
perhaps, our worthy cousins have still something to learn from the 
older country, and perhaps our own people might find that their 
admiration of the United States is based in no inconsiderable degree 
on a total ignorance of the working of the institutions which they 
so ardently admire. 

No one \rill admit more readily than I do the merits of the great 
Republic; still there is much to bo accomplished before it can, in my 
opinion, lay any reasonable claim to be considered on a level with 
the civilised nations of Europe. 

America is a wide word, and probably no one can say that he is 
even, well acquainted '^th the whole country, so, in this paper, I 
propose to confine njj^ r marks to the Pacific Coast, where I lived for 
many years, mostly fn San Francisco and its neighbourhood# and 
with which I may th^re.:ore claim to be fairly well act^iainted. 

It may be objected hat California was only admitted into the 
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TTnion some forty years ago and tliat for years it was the refuge for all 
the scum of the earth, who came there to mine for gold, or to prey 
on those who did. This is true, no doubt, but, in many respects, 
the condition then was preferable to that now prevailing, llie 
miner was, and is, a rough fellow^ but he is, so far as I have 
known him, an honest, straightforward man, kindly and courteous to 
all who are willing to take him as he is. He established a code of 
justice remarkable alike for its simplicity and its effectiveness. He 
had to protect himself and his property in the remote places where 
he worked, and he did it very effectually. If a map became intole¬ 
rable to a community he got notice to go; if he stayed he ran a good 
chance of being hanged. If a man used blackguard and insulting 
language to any one, he had a good chance of being shot by the man 
he insulted; if he used it to, or even before a woman, he had an 
equally good chance of being shot by a bystander. The miner had 
his faults, no doubt; he drank and gambled, and had his other 
frailties, but they were at least the faults and frailties of a man.' 

But California has advanced rapidly during the last twenty years. 
She claims, and with good reason, to be the most favoured State in 
the Union ; her population and wealth have increased with amazing 
rapidity, and on the surface, at least, there# are considerable evi¬ 
dences of culture and refinement. It is not with Oalifornia that I 
have any fault to find, she has no more enthusiastic admirer than 
I—it is with the much-vaunted American institutions, which 
prevent her reforming the abuses which permeate her whole system, 
and cleansing herself of the mass of dishonesty and corruption which 
is eating every day deeper into the life of the State. Every 
American you meet will admit it, and will lay the blame, if a 
politician, at the door of one of the political parties, and, if 
not a politician, at the door of both of them. If any Californian is 
inclined to question what I say, I ask him to refute any one of the 
instances I am about to give in support of my statements; if any 
one from another State objects that California cannot be taken as a 
fair example of the rest of the Union, I reply that the Union is, 
or ought to be, responsible for the condition of each State ; and 
moreover, to judge from the public press of other States, California is 
not only in as good a condition as any of them, hut is better than most. 
Tak e, for instance, the treatment of the negroes in the Southern States. 
I will also ask the reader to cross the border into British Columbia, 
a much wilder and more sparsely populated country than any of the 
American States on the Pacific coast; I will then challenge him to 
poini to any one of the Western States of the Union where life and 
property ar# as secure as they are there, where crimes of robbery 
and violence are as infrequent, where the law is administered as 
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firmly, where punishment as surely follows conviction, and where, in 
consequence, lynch-law is unknown. The Canadian Pacific and 
Northern Pacific Railways were b^ilt at the same time, both trans¬ 
continental lines, the one in British, the other in American territory. 
Why was it that on the former, murders and shooting-scrapes, as 
they are called, when men fire at each other with pistols, were un- 
Jtnown ; while on the latter they were of daily occurrence ? I am 
^old, perhaps, because men carry revolvers in America and not in 
British Columbia; but, I ask then, why men carry revolvers in 
America and not in British Columbia, when it is equally against the 
law of both countries to do so ? 

But let us return to California, and let us begin with the admi¬ 
nistration of Justice—surely the first and most important institution 
in any civilised country. With the laws themselves no one has any 
fault to find; they are, to all intents and purposes, our own laws codified 
and transferred to the American Statute-book. But unfortunately the 
saine cahnot be said for the administration of these laws. In Eng¬ 
land it was said at one time, and may bo true to some extent now, 
that there was one law for the rich and another for the poor. In 
America this has been greatly simplified, there is only one law, a 
law for i"u ' rich and ^one for the poor. When a man commits a 
crime, tJ ti punishment does not depend so much-on whether he is 
guilt-^ 01 not guilty, as on whether he is rich or poor, whether he 
has 1 ‘ rlitical influence or not. But my English readers must not 
suppo ^e that by a man possessing influence, as I use the word here, 
is meant a man of good standing in the community. On the con¬ 
trary, it may, and frequently does, mean the very reverse. Every 
drunkard, loafer, thief, and rufEon has a vote, and therefore anyone, 
say, for instance, the saloon-keepers who supply these men with 
liquor, often to a large extent on credit, may have considerable 
political influence, though they may be men without means and of 
bad character. Such men are required by tbeir party bosses to make 
sure of the votes of their clients, and in return they receive political 
patronage, or protection for themselves and their friends when they 
get into trouble. 8uoh piotoction is extended in a variety of ways 
—judges may be influenced. I do not make this statement on my 
own authority, I simply refer to the newspapers, which do not hesi¬ 
tate to accuse judges of the party opposed to them of giving un¬ 
righteous decisions and of screening orimmals. Witnesses may 
also be bought ofi; ^metiines the prosecutor may be disposed of in 
a similar manner, l|it no^e frequently still the jury is tampered 
with. Jufy-fixing, ^s it is called, is one of the fine arts, andsem- 
ploys a considerable nmeber of artists. I should hesilkte to make 
these statements on my own authority, but Americana are extremely 
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plain-spoken on these subjects, and inne oUt of 

teH you the same thing; and evil though they ^ adnut th^ 

of such a system to he, they reem to believe that there is no remedy 

for it, and that the same ,thing exists in every country in the 

world. 

Some five or six years ago the editor of the most important news¬ 
paper in San Francisco and on the Pacific Coast was shot* He had 
found it necessary to animadvert in pretty strong terms on some of 
the fiTiftriMftl transactions of one of the wealthiest men in San 
Francisco, The son of this man met the editor in the street, turned 
and followed him. The editor had entered his office, had passed 
through it, and was going to enter his private room, when he heard 
himself called. He turned round and was instantly shot by the 
young ruffian, who was standing kt the office counter. The wound 
was dangerous, hut fortunately not fatal. The young man was 
arrested, hut was immediately bailed out. So far as I have seen, there 
is no offence for which a man may not he hailed out. The affair 
created a great sensation, and I remember saying to people I met at 
the time, that it was a terrible thing for this young man’s family. 
He had been taken red-handed and there could be no escape from 
the disgrace which a conviction and a long imprisonment would 
entail. Why, they said, his father is very rich, he will never be 
convicted; and they were right. The trial came on and lasted an 
interminable time. There was practically no defence, none was 
possible. The nearest approach to a defence was, that some years 
ago this young man had fallen out of a carriage, and that his head 
had been affected ever since. I do not think, however, it -was seri¬ 
ously pressed. Then the speeches began, and I think the lawyers 
who delivered them deserved great credit for keeping their counte¬ 
nances, if indeed they succeeded in doing so. The case in question 
was put quite on one side and Hamlet was tried. It was eventually 
demonstrated that Hamlet would have been quite justified in shoot¬ 
ing his uncle, in fact, that he ought to have done so, that his only 
excuse for not doing so was, that he was not quite right in his head, 
while here was a young man, also not quite right in his head, who 
had behaved far better. Then his lawyer had known him since he 
was a little hoy, an innocent child (the little child is a great feature 
in American oratory), and a good deal more to the same effect, hut 
not at all to the point. It was all very interesting and surprising 
to me, but did not seem to interest any one else, as every one said it 
all meant nothing. Then the prosecution replied, and not to he 
oulfione in ^is knowledge of the English classics, he, too, got down 
his Shakespeare, and now we had a most terrible picture drawn for 
our benefit. The editor was transformed into the venerable Duncan, 
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aiid it was ooijkolwvely pToyed that it was yeiy wpon^ of 
to murd^ himi ajid luid not this young man acted 
beth in following and shooting i^e unsuspecting cdi^ !Qlo ^ 
was that the jury acquitted the prisoner unanimously. After what 
people had told me I should not have been surprised had the jury 
disagreed, but that twelve ^ould acquit a man of a oiime which 
was practically admitted, was to a stranger, to say the least of it, 
epmowhat astonishing. 1 do not know how it was done, though 
accusations were openly made in the newspapers at the time. I con¬ 
tent myself with relating what happened. 

So much for tlie rich man ; let us now see how it fares with the 
poor man. Some three years ago there lived in one of the rich yajleys 
of the State, a farmer, his wife and family. They employed a 
Chinaman as cook, who was a great favourite in the family, and had 
been with them a considerable time. One day the fanner was absent 
from home, and the family, consisting of the wile and daughters and 
a faS'Tu labourer, were sitting at supper. Suddenly the door opened, 
and the CliTnaman, presenting a Winchester rifle, fired, killing the 
wife arc 'u.^iug the labourer. "No motive could be given foi* the 
crime. Tbe ' ;^man disappeared, and the country was raised. They 
traclo d Jm dowi: to, the river, and there all trace of him was lost. 
A lavje 'osse of men was got together, and they made their way up 
the r: er. At last they came to a cabin belonging to a Chinaman, and as 
ever} Ohiaaman must know where every other Chinaman is, they 
got him out, and as he either did not know, or would not tell where 
his countryman was, they put a rope round his nock and over the 
branch of a tree, and hung him up. Before ho was quite dead they 
let him down again, and still the obstinate rascal would not tell, so 
thc}'- repeated the operation several times, and eventually left him 
more dead than alive. They then proceeded up the river, and, if 
T remember aright, repeated the hanging at least once. !News travels 
even among Chinamen, and at last they came to another Chinaman 
cabin, and this one not having the decency to wait to be hanged, 
and making off as fast as he could, must necessarily bo the murderer, 
and so they gave him the benefit of the doubt and a volley from 
their rifles, Idlling him. on the spot. Well, he was only a Chinaman, a 
frugal, hard-working Chinaman, drudging all day long and all the 
year through to gather together his little pile, which he was going to 
take homo with him to hhi wife and family in far-away China, and 
why did he not stay:^^. be hanged like a man ? 

I^othing was everfioi e dbout it. What can you do to people if 
they do make a littlelmi itako in the pursuit of justice ? Well, ^ime 
went on, and, at last,\th3 niurderer gave himself up. tt turned out 
that he had never bee^ > ery far, that he had run down to the river, 
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and there hidden himself among the willows and TiiBhes that line the 
banks, whence he had crept out at nights to try to pick up a few 
scraps of anything he could find to keep himself alive. Hanging was 
at least better than starvation. He was taken to the county jail, and 
there he told his story. According 'to his account he had no grudge 
against any of the family by whom he had always been well treated, 
but on the afternoon in question, he had discovered that an intrigue* 
was being carried on between the fanner’s wife and the farm labourer. 
The latter, being aware that he had made this discovery, had told him 
he would kill him, and it was this man he had intended to shoot. He 
had shot the woman unintentionally and regretted it. Here, at least, 
was a motive for an otherwise motiveless crime. At the same time, 
it is only fair to say, that the explanation was very generally dis¬ 
believed in the neighliourhood, and added fuel to the flame already 
burning fiercely enough. 

At last the trial came off, and, apparently, some, at least, of the 
jury believed the Chinaman’s story, for they could not agree, an& the 
wretchedman was again consigned to jail, but not for long. That night 
a number of people assembled, and marching in a body to the jail, 
demanded the prisoner. The sheriff, in whose custody he was* 
replied that he had removed him, and he had indeed hidden him in 
some part of the building, but it availed nothing, he was found, and 
dragged out amid the execrations of the mob. Then he was marched 
up the street to the first telegraph post and there hanged, whQo his 
executioners fired volley after volley into his still quivering body. 
And there they left him swinging in the night breeze, to show tlic 
passing stranger how much superior is the will of the people to the 
law of the land. 

And here we may at once contrast the advantages and disadvunta"-es 
of the election of officers by the popular vote, instead of their appoint¬ 
ment hy the government. Had the sheriff on this occasion done his 
duty; had he been willing, as many another man has been, to do his 
duty at ^0 risk of his life ; had he planted himself at the door of the 
prisoner’s cell, and announced his determination to shoot the first 
man who attempted to enter, the country would have been spared 
that foul night’s work. And what risk would there have been? 
Hone! ^ Kiis was no rescue of a prisoner by his comrades, desperate 
men, willing to risk their lives on the venture. Is it to he supposed 
that any individual in that crowd would have dared to enter that 
cell, if he knew he did so at the risk of his life; or would any one have 
dared to fire at the sheriff in the execution of his duty, the sheriff, 
whe was, probably, the personal friend of more than half the men 
composing t'he party ? But it is probably quite true, and very likely 
wa« in his mind at the time, that when election dav came round 
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agaio, bis resistanoe to the Tirill of his townspeople, even in 
the execution of his duty, might cost him his place. Still, to 
their honour be it said, there are many sheriffs in America, who 
have stood their ground in the face of worse mobs than this, 
and I have never heard that any»one of them lost his life through 
doing BO. 

• But after all it was only a Chinaman, and in a free country one 
cani^ot well expect that a miserable Chinaman is to have justice, not 
to speak of mercy. 

This story will, ^owever, show my readers how little able the law 
is in America to control popular excitement, and how during such 
periods the most savage and brutal acts maybe perpetrated with 
comparative impunity. 

So much for lynch-law as a popular institution. Let me now 
show my readers how it may also be used for private ends, in fact, 
to put it quite plainly, for assassination, and how some American 
officials seem as willing to make use of their official positions to aid 
in carrying out these nefarious designs as the Venetian bravo was 
to make use of his stiletto, and probably for the same consideration. 

The incidci:t I am about to relate is by no means ancient history, 
but happen ou only a fev weeks ago, and the account of it only 
reached me the other day in a San Francisco newspaper, which 1 
shall al. ov ?o tell the story in its own words. 

FrifL OtJ'rEAGE. —Herrington tarred and feathered because he worried 
Kem land- grabbers—He was the champion of honest settlers—Likely to die of 
his wounds.—In the Chronicle of October 2nd was published a dispatch from 
Bokerfifleld, giving an account of the tarring and feathering of James Her- 
rington, who was asserted to be a malicious land lawyer, given to stirring up 
trouble for actual settlers on Government land. From facts derived from tho 
Delano- Coimer and from correspondents it seems to be plain that Mr. 
Herrington was the victim of a conspiracy among the henchmen of tho 
large landowners of that part of Hem county to drive him out of the county, 
and effectually put an end to the suits which he hod brought in the interesti 
of bond fide settlers. The Delano Courier of October did says: The facts of the 
Henington case are about as follows: The warrant for Herrington’s arrest was 
issued by Judge S. W. Mahon on September 15th, but for some cause or other 
was not served till the ^Oth. Deputy Constable William Tlbbet arrived in 
Delano Tuesday evening, and soon finding Mr* Herrington on the street, 
placed him under arrest. The constable then telegraphed to Bakersfield that 
he had secured his man and would airive with him that night. Herrington 
did not like the idea of being tak^ to Bakersfield immediately, as ho feared 
trouble, and requested that he be taken to the residence of Mr, Brown 
on Foso, and go from there on the n^t day. The constable said as his horse 
was tired ho probably wo ^d lo eo, but later events show that the jail was 
reached at about 2.15, and^e rington placed in a cell. A very few moments 
after tho prisoner was placel in jail Frank Graham, the jailer, in answer to t^ 
bell ring, stepped out into me l'.all, when he was seized by a couplg of mask^ 
men and taken up stairs, ^e keys of the “ lock-up ” were taken from him, 
and Herrington sought for.' I;i the same cell with Herrington was another 
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nm taken <mt iiito a^ while eight or h(ht 

laore of the xnaeked demons leU upoh poweiM 

man, and, armed with a hea.T 7 stb^l and a shm, fQOght 
succeed in flooring a number his asBailanta, He was lai^^oulntui^^ 

but kept the mob at bay nntU one oowar^y cnr drew a pUtol and shot him. 
The loss of blood soon weakened him, ^d he was dragged to a wag^ in 
waiting and driven a few blocks^ west or the Court-house, whew his clothes 
were removed, and a coat of tar and feathers applied to lus body. To add 
to his sufferings a solution of carbolic acid was applied to a portion of his bodja 
Though greatly weakened, chilled and sore, he struck out to the north, swam 
the river, wending his way ncffthward, end was picked up on Wednesday after- 
juxm by Herman Creasy. Bruised, smeared with tar and feathers, and with a 
pistol-diot wound in the side, he was an object of pity, f He was cared for as 
soon as possible, end shortly afterward was taken over into Tulare county, to 
the home of a &iend, where he received treatment. The pistol-shot wound in 
the side will probably prove fatal. The warrant on which norrington*8 
arrest was made charged him with peijury, and was sworn to by one Haipham, 
a party who has attt^od some little notoriety through a late flstio encounter 
over registration matters. And now comes the why of this dastardly deed, the 
reason for this brutal outrage. The dispatches to the city journals end a 
number of our local contemporaries have given a garbled account of the affair, 
and state that Herrington was a troublesome lawyer; that he haJ made 
trouble with settlers and extorted money from them; that ho was a very 
objectionable character, and met his just punishment. The pretence that 
Herrington was a peijurer and had swindled settlers falls flat, and only more 
clearly roveals the real cause that underlies the difliculty. Ho was a pretty 
shrewd land lawyer, and made a speciality of ^desert’ lands, and in this 
line was stirring up trouble. His immediate neighbours claim that he was not 
a disturber with the settlers, but, ou the other hand, got along very well. The 
report that his assailants were neighbouring settlers is a base slander, and is 
spumed with contempt by those who surround him. The prevailing opinion is 
that his work in connection with the desert lands did not meet with favour.*’ 

Let me now beg my readers* attention to one or two little points 
in the above narrative. Here is a respectable lawyer who has made 
himself obnoxious to the larger land-grabbers by defending the 
rights of the smaller settlers. A ruffian is employed to swear an 
information, and an obliging judge is found to issue a warrant for 
his arrest on a trumped-up charge of perjury. During the next 
fifteen days nothing is done, probably ponding the completion of the 
necessary arrangements. An obliging constable is next found and 
dispatched to make the arrest, which he does without the least 
difficulty, and he immediately telegraphs that he will arrive with his 
prisoner during the night. Why he sent this telegram is probably 
best known to himself—and others. The unfortunate victim, evi¬ 
dently anticipating to some extent what is in store for him, suggests 
that he should be taken elsewhere for the night. To this the con¬ 
stable atjirst seemed to assent, but no doubt, on reflection, he saw 
that such a course would not suit previous arrangementSf and so ho 
arrives wifti his prisoner at about two o’clock in the morning. The 
moment the prisoner is lodged in jail there is a ring at the bell, and 
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jail0r—and I thiiik we must aH admire the aimplicity of 

hifl character—^without reconnoitring to aee who it may he who is 
ringing the jail hell between two and three; o’cloi&^ & 
aiept ontside, keys an into the arms of two zna^ed mra, who 
take the keys and apparently Iqpk him up, as we dp not hear; 
sdhseqnently attempting to def^d his prisoner. Then we have the 
,pitiful story how this brave man defended himself against some eight 
Olsten hired ruf^ans. With no weapon but a shoe and a heavy stool, 
he floors one after another, till one of them draws a pistol and shoots 
him in the side. Then smeared with tar and feathers, tortured with 
carbolic acid, wounded, bruised, and bleeding, still the brave man 
flghts on, swims a river, and at last, thank God, falls among friends, 
and is oared for. Now, I question very much if my readers have 
ever heard a more piteous story than this, and I doubt not they are 
most anxious to learn the fate of the gallant fellow who fought so 
bravely against such fearful odds, whether he recovered or succumbed 
to hi^ wounds, as the newspaper seemed to anticipate. I have, how¬ 
ever, studied the papers which reach me regularly from San Fran¬ 
cisco, but si;;<^e the report of the outrage given above, I have not 
seen tbc ik her referred to. This is the more remarkable when we 
consid '1* i mt \;he&o papqrs have been daily filled with long telegraphic 
accounts «,f the terrible maltreatment of the poor Irish at Tipperary 
by Mk B;i.lfour and his myrmidons. But then my English readers 
must tmember that the Irish have a great many votes in America, 
while ibis unfortunate lawyer had only one. 

In passing, let me perhaps suggest to the Senate, the States, 
Legislatures, and to* the press of both parties and of the whole of 
the United States, which all protest so strongly against the mis- 
govemment and maltreatment of the Irish, whether, in a country 
where such outrages as I have narrated and am about to narrate, 
pass almost unnoticed and almost always unpunished, it might not 
be better for themselves and for their country to look at homo first, 
and endeavour to set their house in order, before they proceed to 
rebuke their venerable parent, and read her lectures on the science 
of government. I would ask them, in all humility, if Mr. Her¬ 
rington’s coat of tar and leathers does not deserve at least as much 
attention at their hands as even Mr. O’Brien’s now classic breeches. 
I would suggest to those gentlemen, who do protest so strongly, that 
government like charity should begin at home, that if they are 
really in earnest in Sieir desire for the reform of abuses, they have 
a larger, a ton thousind tinkes larger field for the exercise of their 
jjhilanthropy in theino^ n Country than they can find in the vjjiole 
British Empire. Leu them turn their attention, and tlfty can do so 
with considerable advantage, to the credit of their country and the 
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wefl-beLog of their fellow-men, to the treatn^t oi the negroes in &e 
Southern States and that of the Chinese on the Pacifip b 1(^ and, if 
they consider these questions too complex, let them begin with the 
White Cap outrages in the middle States, which would disgrace the 
most barbarous nations of olden timea. A country where it is almost 
daily reported that men are tarred and feathered and otherwise mal¬ 
treated, and where women are taken half-naked from their beds and* 
flogged by a savage mob with absolute impunity,^ has surely enough 
on her hands to keep her statesmen so fully occupied with her own 

(1) Tlie following are inatanccB of "Wliito Cap outrages, by no^ means the worst that 
haye occurred, as reported by the San Praucisco papers:— 

‘‘Kontuoky White Cajw.—Louisville, Ky., 20th June, 1890.—A band of White 
Gaps, thirty in number, viated Corydon, Ind., at one o*clook this morning, and pro- 
oe^ed to the house of Lucy Noyes and Jane Flagg, two women of questionable 
character, llie women were dragged from bed, taken to the edge of town, tied to 
trees, and Hogged until both had fainted from pain. Tlieir thongs were then cut, and 
the White Caps departed, leaving their victiins lying where they had fallen at the foot 
of the trees, limp mid insensible.^’ 

“New Albany, Indiana.—28th Juno, 1890.—Information is received here ^i»-day 
that the White Caps of Crawford County on Wednesday night entered the residonce of 
Willis Strain, until recently a United Brothren minister, near I^eavenworth, and, 
taking him and bis paramour into the woods near by, beat him with switches until 
blood flowed from a hundred wounds and he was unconscious. The woman was tarred 
and feathered, and both of them abandoned. A notico was placed upon the door of 
their house warning them to leave the county inside of two days. Strain camo here 
from Oinemnati two years ago with the woman, and they lived together as man and 
Tfifo. The husband held religious meetings in the school-house near the county line 
for some time, and was highly respected. Hie couple quarrelled frequently, and the 
woman divulged the fact that they were not married. The people became incensed, 
and the visit of the White Caps rented.” 

“Whit© Caps.—Outrages committed by them in the West.—A man and wife whipjied 
in Indiana.—An Iowa Case.—Special to Daily Report —New York, Fobruaiy 2Gth.— 
A special to the Herald from Louisville says:—White Caps last night wont to the 
house of John McConneU in New Amsterdam, Ind., and, breaking the door, took him 
and his wife outside and whipped them. The two victims woe then carried to a 
shanty boat, on whieh they had come to the village a few we^ ago, and were turned 
adrift in the Ohio river in the night. With much difficulty they made a landing, os 
the wind was very high, and the stonn, which did groat damage, had passed over the 
section. The river was also rising very rapidly, which added to the danger. Neither 
of the two was badly hurt, but they were so much alanued that they remained on 
their boat all the afternoon. There is no clue to the White Capa, who havo been 
guilty of many similar outrages of late.—A special to the irorld frem Mason City, la., 
tells of the following outrageous case:—* A week ago, contraiy to the wishes of some 
of the bride’s lelativeB, Ed George, of Clear Lake, was united in marriage to Clara 
Yonng, daughter of Roy Yotmg. When the couple returned they received notification 
to leave the town at once, but determined to stay. On Monday night, just before 
midnight, Orarge and his wife wore awakened by tiie presence at their bedside of 
eleven masked men, clothed in white. The intruders produced revolvers, and dragged 
the bridegroom to the street, his wife clinging to bim for nearly a block. They forced 
him oa a train, and ordered him never to return. George, however, got off at the 
first station and came back, and yesterday caused the arrest of Will Boyd and Morris 
Ca^iin, whom he thinks were among the guilty men. Last night County Attorney 
Clark, who pushing the case for George, received a threatening letter, signed 
“ White Caps.** ”* 
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affairs liat ttey \nll not liaTo time to offer ^iBfr opiw 
goTenment of other ooimtries. Bj -devoting their attention to tile 
government of their own country they will end by discovoring in 
how much it is wanting, and they may then possibly recognise of 
how little value are the opinions they have so freely expressed in 
the .past on the governments of their neighbours. 

I would also with equal humility submit to Mr. Gladstone and his 
allies the following subject for their consideration. They do not 
hesitate to make use of these protests and rebukes for their own 
political purposes* they profess to consider them quite natural and 
warranted by the state of Irish affairs to which they have reference. 
They imply not only that Americans are justified in making these 
protests, but that being justified, it is clearly their duty to make 
them. I will not insult them by supposing that they are as well 
aware as Americans themselves are, that these protests ore only made 
for a political purpose, the capture of the Irish vote, because, if they 
are ^ware of this, they aro making use of American methodsunworthy 
alike of English gentlemen and English statesmen. But I will point 
out to them, that if it is tho duty of Americans publicly and officially 
to prol:'‘^l .*.gjiinst Irish outrages, it must be equally the duty of 
England lo against outrages in America. Let!Mr. Gladstone, 

therei'oro employ some of his surplus energy and eloquence in 
jnovL ig a vote oi censure on the United States for their treatment of 
the C linese, or of the negroes of the Southern States. 

Bui let us return to California, and I shall now relate a story 
which will show the happy-go-lucky way in which the administra- 
tiou of justice is carried on in that country. Some years ago 
an old farmer and his wife wore murdered under very brutal 
circumstances in Napa Valley. I forget exactly what these circum¬ 
stances were, but they have no bearing on the story I am going to 
tell. The man who committed tho murder was a Swede named 
Olsen, and he at once disappeared. Every effort was mode to find 
him, and large rewards were offered for him, either dead or olive. 
He was heard of, or supposed to be heard of, at all sorts of places, 
but when hunted up, he had either disappeared again, or it turned out 
to be the wrong man. His escape was the more remarkable, as he 
was a marked man, having a large scar on his face. 

Well, some months after the murder, a man was hunting for 
strayed cattle in the paohnt(»ins and he came upon a small clearing. A 
cabin had been bufft rna some land cleared, and the owner was 
splitting wood in frost o * Ms door. The hunter accosted him and 
was invited to enter tnd have some breakfast, which he did. •He 
then noticed that his ^os : was a man of a somewhat pcc&iar appear¬ 
ance, and that he had ^tliTge scar on his face; so after breakfast he 
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abandoned bis hunting and his cattle and rode home with all possible 
speed. There he gathered some of his friends to aid him in the 
capture of this desperate criminal, and to share with him the blood- 
money. They armed themselves, mounted their horses, and started 
for the scene of their enterprise. ^ When they arrived at some 
distance from the cabin, they dismounted, tied their horses, and then 
forming a wide ring, they stalked their prey, dodging from tree to* 
tree, till they held him in a small circle guarded on every side. BTo 
escape was possible this time, the brutal murderer was trapped at 
last and his gallant captors could almost count the price they were to 
receive. There he was, still in front of his cabin, sitting beside the 
pile of wood he had chopped, resting from his labours, his axe lying 
beside him, little thinking what was awaiting him. Yes, there was 
the very tell-tale scar on his face, there could be no mistake this time, 
and the reward was as good as won. 

All of a sudden he hears that terrible western cry, ** Throw up 
your hands,” ring out from one of the trees a few yards from him. 
Wo, he is not going to surrender—he makes a bound for his axe to 
defend himself from his unseen foe, and the next instant falls, pierced 
by a volley from the rifles of his captors. Well, it is all over now, 
the murder is avenged at last, and the murderer lies weltering in his 
blood, his white up-tumed face still showing the fatal scar. And 
now they prepare to carry down the body to the authorities and claim 
the reward, but first they have a good look round the place to 
examine the den of the wild beast they have just exterminated. 
Well, there is the clearing he has made, and the wood he has cut, 
and there the cabin he has built, and there is something written up 
over the cabin door. Wbat is it ? They examine it, and a very 
strange sign they find it for a murderer to have written up above his 
abode. “ Here the weary shall find rest.” But probably even 
murderers need rest after they have been hunted all over the country, 
and has he not got the scar on his face ? But still the captors have 
an uneasy feeling, and the blood-money does not seem quite so certain 
as it was. They start for home, and the body is brought down to be 
identified. The sheriff of Wapa, or some one who knows the 
veritable Olson, is sent for, and then it turns out that, despite the 
scar on his cheek, he is not the man they wanted. And they had 
no difficulty in finding out who it was they had murdered for the 
price of his blood. He was a poor, harmless fellow, who had started 
fairly well off, but had been worsted all through in the battle of life, 
and, at last, beaten and weary of the fight, forsaken by his friends 
anfi. even his wife, he had retired into this remote spot in the 
wilderness, where, alone and unfriended, he hoped that the weary 
would find rest, and here at last he found it, the rest that knows no 
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waking. But I pray you do not waste all your sympathy on the 
dead man: he at least had found what he was seeking: reserve a tear 
for those who had lost a day^s work, had a long ride, slaughtered a 
man, and, after all, had not received the price of his blood. Yerily, 
they were perhaps the most to be pitied. 

One instance of the way in which Chinamen may be maltreated 
ip CaHfomia with absolute impunity. 

.^t a dairy farm, not very far from San Francisco, there lived a 
mother, her two sons, a daughter, a farm labourer, and a Chinese 
cook. For some reason or other, the Chinaman was dismissed, and, 
just as he was going, the daughter discovered that some trinkets 
she had were missing. What could be more natural than that the 
Chinaman should have stolen them ? The brothers, with the assist¬ 
ance of the labourer, took him and searched him, but found nothing. 
What could be more natural than that he should have secreted them 
somewhere? It only showed his cunning. So they took him 
up to •a Ibft above the cowshed, and there they tried to make him 
confess. Obstinate like a Chinaman, he would confess nothing, and 
so they put a rope round his neck and over one of the rafters and 
strung him up. As they were anxious to get his secret, they let him 
down ag^:iii ^‘cfore he wa^ quite dead, and as he still refused to say 
where be j.ad hidden the things, they strung him up again several 
times, 1 ill Lit last, to her credit be it said, the young girl who had 
lost Ih trinkets interfered in his favour, and the unfortunate man was 
releasGii and allowed to drag himself off more dead than alive. A 
little later it transpired that the mother, finding her daughter's 
things lying about, hod locked them up in a place of safety. And 
what do you think was done to these savage brutes ? They were 
tried and acquitted. It was only a Chinaman, a poor devil who 
works hard, saves his money and drinks no whiskey. You surely 
would not have him the equal before the law of the white loafer, 
who hangs round the saloons, ready to drink at his own expense if 
he has the money, and at any one else's if he has not; a creature 
whoso throat seems to be a channel down which he pours nothing 
but the vilest of whiskey, w'hich returns in a continuous stream of 
profanity, obscenity, and blasphemy. A creature with nothing good 
in him except—a vote. 

Do you suppose in California a jury of their neighbours would 
bring in a verdict of guilty against two of their fellows in a case of 
assault on a Chinamah, bowever damning the evidence might be P 
Certainly not. t \ 

But in this instant, he Chinaman was persistent, and havjpg 
failed to get his tortures punished by the criminal law, lie brought 
on action at civil law! fer damages, and had the case tried in San 
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■PianciBCO. The daiTyrnf^j committed this outrage, d(^- 

:ve?ed nulk to his custo^ffl* Francisco, and yet it 

MSS sdme months below the officers whp had the matt^ na hand 
were able to serve the necessary papers on him. Of oottrse it Is not 
a very grateful office to have to sumnioh a wMte man at the instanoe 
of a Chinaman, and I taow that the officers in question did 
not use due diligence. The trial came off, and this jury, at laa^# 
■fn nnd fbp evidexK^ con^umve miot^h, for they brought in a verdict 
of 5,000 dols. damages. 

I cannot sai^ that the (^naman has not received his money, and 
for all I know he may now be at home in his village in China, living 
in the most boimdloBS luxury on the price of his hanging; but if he 
is, then all I can say is, lthat every one to whom I spoko of the case 
nixLst be greatly mistaken, for with one consent they all agreed that 
the only thing the Chinaman could get out of the trial, was the 
pleasure of paying his expenses. “ Why/' said one gentleman to 
whom I spoke, what do you suppose they wore doing difring these 
months, when it was supposed that the officers could not find them ? 
and depend upon it, if they had needed more time still, they could 
have got it." Americans, as I have stated, are extremely frank in 
making admissions of this sort, and I attribute this in no small 
degree to the fact, that they believe the same, or an even worse state 
of affairs, exists in every other country. Bribery and corruption 
are considered necessary evils, and purity, either in politics or in 
the law-courts, as possibly very desirable, but at the same time an 
utterly TJtopian idea. 

Not long ago the newly-elected chairman of one of the largest 
and wealthiest corporations in the world, the Southern Pacific 
Bailway, announced that, for the future at least, the influence of his 
company should not be made use of for political purposes as had 
hitherto been the case. To any human being outside of America 
such a statement would seem not only very proper, but exceedingly 
sensible. Here is one of the very beet men of business in America who 
declares ho will not have his railway used for political purposes, as 
such a course is detrimental to its interests, and, in almost every 
newspaper on the Pacific slope he is met with a howl of derision, and 
speculations as to what particular political move he is undertaking 
under cover of this declaration. The average American cannot 
believe in honesty of purpose in any one else, and the consequence is, 
I am sure, a lower tone of mor^ity in that country than in any I 
have ever visited. 

fNot very long ago, I was driving along a country road, and over¬ 
took a nicely-dressed lad who was walking in the same direction. 
The dust was knee deep, and the thermometer about lOO'^; so I stopped 
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I then asked him how he ooiae to be Ramping 
unusual thiBg in Califon^ Hee^* 
plained to me with the greatest fi^ankness, that ho had oome into the 
oountiy with his family, but that his ticket had beeh laken^i^ 
station further lip the line than the one at which they had stopped, 
and that it is necessary with return tickets of this sort to haws thmn 
endorsed by the station-master for whose station they are issued, and 
^ho also requires you to affirm that you hare spent at least one night 
in the neIghiH)urhood. Hehad not been aware of this lost regulation, 
and when his f|ither sent him up to get his ticket endorsed, the 
station-BMister haring seen him get olE the train refused to sign 
the ticket. His father dispatched him again the following day, 
and, in order that he might not be seen on the train, he made 
him walk, instructing him to tell the station-master he had 
slept the previous night in the town. By way of comment on his 
worthy parent he remarked that ** the old man was as cute as they 
make tSem.’’ I hod never seen such on extraordinary mixture of 
truthfulness and untruthfulnesfi^ and I' asked him if his father was 
poor, to which he replied,“hot likely,*'which, considering the 
means the gentleman took to retain his wealth, was a very fitting 
answer to an absurd question. 

That a man should tell a lie and cheat is, I suppose, common to all 
countries; that he should tell his son to go and tell a lie and cheat 
is, I hope, more uncommon; that his son should tell me that his 
father had told him to go and tell a lie and cheat, and that he was 
going to do it, and that he should tell me this with the utmost frank¬ 
ness, and without tho smallest doubt in his mind that his own and 
his father*s conduct must meet w uh the approval of every reasonable 
being, was calculated to make one ask if some great change had not 
come over this people sine the days of Greorge Washington and his 
cherry-tree. 

I cannot refrain from diD>» one short extract, cut from a San 
Pranoisco newspaper, whi( i lately reached me:— 

"Mehcv tempkes Justk.-.—T he dawn not of the Millennium, but 
Election Day.—Justice is str* .ap >’tempered with mercy in the police-courts 
at present, and the prisoner wi; / charged with drunkenness or other petty 
offences is dealt with in a is an/or that foreshadows the Millennium. It 
is a strange and rapid change rom former occasions, when the prisoner 
was hustled into the dock, and in second of time he would wipe his eyes in 
astonishment at the rapidity w/th v-hich he was found guilty, sentenced to five 
or ten days’ imprisonment ij- the county jail, and pushed down-stairs on 
the way to serve the judgme; t of the court before he had time to explain 
where he lived. Now he is gf itly summoned to pour his tale in the judge’s 
oar, and is gently remonstra ed with for his conduct by th^ official,*and 
departs with a blessing and only a five dollar fine. This change is noticeablo 
from the fact that election day is only two weeks distant.” 
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In all I liaye written aboye, baye I said anything as strong as 
this ? Is it possible to draw a more deplorable or a more humiliating 
picture than this of the judges of a great city like San Francisco, 
toadying habitual drunkards and other offenders for their votes? 
Either this is true or it is false. If true, the judges to whom it 
refers are a set of corrupt scoundrels, in no way better than the 
thieves and drunkards they are called upon to sentence, and that 
such men should be seated on the bench dispensing justice, probably 
to the highest bidder, is a reproach not only to the State, but to the 
whole country, and to the system which renders sucl^a thing possible. 
It may be false, and may be a foul libel on a body of honourable 
men, but true or false, nine oiit of ten Americans who read it, will 
believe that it is true, and would be rather surprised if it were 
otherwise. Am I not justified, then, in saying that a lower moral 
tone prevails in America than in any European country ? 

We all know that, had any one of the atrocities I have cited above 
taken place in England, a storm of horror and indignation wfluld 
have swept over the country, public opinion would have found 
expression in the newspapers, and the Ministry would have been 
called to account till the peip)etrators of such hideous outrages had 
been punished, and steps had been taken to prevent their recurrence. 
But in California they passed almost without comment. No political 
pui^ose could be served by drawing attention to them. That a few 
Chinese should be murdered, <ir half murdered, and an unfortunate 
wanderer should he sent to his long rest, could not matter very much 
to any one. They had neither influence nor friends. 

Public opinion in America has no means of expressing itself as 
with US, and there is no responsible government. The officials are 
practically only responsible to the people who elect them, and there¬ 
fore, when popular feeling runs high, as, for instance, has happened 
more than once on the Pacific Coast, when an anti-Chinese excite¬ 
ment has prevailed-—wrong is right, till the excitement has died 
out, and acts of injustice and oppression are perpetrated almost with¬ 
out any check, the officials, at most, offering a half-hearted resist¬ 
ance to such acts, and taking no steps to punish the offenders. 

As to the newspapers, they represent two interests, the pockets of 
their proprietors and the political party to which they belong. In¬ 
stead of leading they follow, and instead of trying to teach the 
working classes, which are necessarily their largest patrons, they 
flatter their vices and applaud their follies. Hardly do they urge 
even a mild remonstrance against a popular outbreak. It would not 
pay? they would lose subscribers. 

To my English readers I would say, pause a little, and make sure 
that these American institutionb you now so ardently admire are 
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really worthy of your admiration. Believe me, it is not a bad thing 
to live in a country where the law is administered without fear or 
favour, where judges are men of honour and without reproach, 
and their decisions upright. Whereas in America it is popularly 
said and largely believed, that cf^ery judge has his price. 

But of my American readers I would ask, how long is this state of 
things going to continue, and why should it continue for one day 
longer ? You may question the opinions I have expressed, you can¬ 
not question the facts I have given in support of them. These can 
all be substantiated from the reports in the newspapers at the time 
the occurrences took place. Nor will I discuss the question as 
to whether the same, or an oven worse state of affairs, exists else¬ 
where. Such a discussion may be interesting, but it is neither 
practical nor important. What is important is, whether the state of 
things I have pictured is true, or even o-pproxiraately true. Tour 
Bepublic piay be the greatest and best form of government the world 
has yet known, this question also I will not stop to discuss, but I 
maintain that, when such things as I have recounted can take place 
within its borders, and the perpetrators go unpunished, your Govern¬ 
ment is neiihor great nor good, your freedom is a delusion, and your 
indepeudouct, ^ pretence. 

Yoivr c( aniry is, I believe, the most heavily taxed on the face of 
the gl•^■^e, more heavily than either France or England, and yet there 
is no -"my or navy to speak of, to keep up. With vast resources 
at your cjommand, I ask, wherein lies the difficulty of having the 
laws administered, offenders punished, wrong righted, and the ser¬ 
vice of the country faithfully carried on ? I ask again how much 
of the enormous revenue goes, perhaps not nominally, but in reality, 
in the payment of political services, past and to come ? I saw it stated 
the other day that there are about 10,000 widows drawing pensions 
for the services of their husbands in the war of 1812. I ask, do 
you believe in these remarkable widows, whose united ages must 
aggregate nearly a million years ; or do you believe that the whole 
thing is a fraud upon the country, which neither party has the honesty 
to put a stop to, beeauso it fears the result at the next election ? Look 
at tho pension list for the C'ivil War now closed twenty-five years ago. 
Twenty-five years is a long time, and I should suppose that the rate of 
mortality among wounded 1 ISen, and men who came through the hard¬ 
ships and privations of that war, must be high, and that the pension list 
must he beginning todec ’eaie. But the reverse is the case. It is 
increasing with amazimg aj^ity. I ask again, do you not believe 
that a very largo propirti )n of these pensions are awarded not fbr 
past services during thfe war, but for future services to be rendered 
at the elections ? Amopci.ns who do not believe this are unlike the 
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great majority of their countrymen, who admit it, who may regret 
it, but who claim ihat there is no remedy. 

And there is no remedy so long as the great majority of the 
American people is content to allow itself to be made use of as 
pieces in the game, which a small anid not very reputable minority is 
playing for place and power. 

But the remedy will come when the great mass of the American 
people throws off its present apathy, and determines that it will give 
no votes for a party which will stoop to dishonest practices,. either 
direct or indirect; when it insists that merit, and not political services 
or political expediency, shall be the passport to office ; that party 
wirepullers and party bosses, with their attendant cohorts of hired 
ruffians, shall be dismissed from the scene for ever; that reckless 
legislative measures, such as the Chinese Exclusion Act, tho new 
Tariff Bill, and the Silver Bill, shall no longer bo passed against the 
convictions of half the men who vote for them, as bribes to pbtain the 
support of the working classes, the manufacturers, and thc'^niine 
owners of the Western States, 

How soon this day will come I cannot foretell, but the mass of 
corruption is weighing more heavily on the State each year, and the 
burden is becoming too grievous to bo home. 


William EoBEiiTs. 
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Towahds tlie close of the year 1855 two poems by Victor Hugo 
^ere announced for publication ; an engagement never to be fully 
redeemed, and .never to be redeemed at all during the lifetime of 
the author. Upwards of thirty years more were reserved for the 
various and incessant labours of his illustrious life, for the manifold 
and marvellous expansion of his incomparable genius; but the two 
poems advertised as then in preparation were never to appear in 
full. On the reverse leaf of the plain paper covering in which Les 
Ctyi%templatiom then came forth for the delight and wonder of all 
ages of the world, till thought and passion, sympathy and emotion, 
and poetry and nature shall be no more, the two great and strange 
titles;ii)^& and La Fin de Satan, gave promise of future work on 
the same lines as the sixth book of that immortal collection or 
selection of lyric and elegiac, meditative and prophetic poetry. 
And now, upwards of thirty-six years later, we receive all that we 
ever shuLl of the first-named and more ambitious poem. 

Fragment of its vast original design may possibly be recognised, 
may u ttinly bt surmised, as lying embedded or incorporate in 
other vvorka since completed and issued in the designer's life¬ 
time : 111 the second series, for instance, of La Legende des Siecles, 
and especially in the historic and philosophic poem called RcUgiom 
et Rdigioyu There as here the intellect of a sovereign thinker was 
rather displayed than disguised by the genius of a supreme poet. 
We must not, of course, overlook or forget a fact so familiar to the 
lowest intelligence which finds itself capable of articulate expression 
as is this : that no great poet can be really a great thinker; that 
the ideal Gomorrah of Plato was the creation of a deeper intelli¬ 
gence, a loftier intuition, than the ideal Areopagus of .^Eschylus; 
that Aristophanes of Athens, in his campaign against Socrates of 
Sodom, succeeded onl} ?i displaying the spiritual inferiority of a^ 
conservative patriot to u progressive idealist. A later and no less 
obvious example of intellectnii' inferiority—of petty, trivial, fantastic 
tenuity of thought, contrasted, with superb, virile, trenchant energy 
of intelligence—must he familit' to all Englishmen who have ever 
compared Shakespeare’s plaj . with Bacon's essays; the platitudes, 
for instance, of the playwrig Jt's Hamlet with the profundities of 
the Chancellor’s exposition “ of Nature in Men.” • 

With Plato and Bacon we must not then compare—-Ve should 
not, if desirous to do so, be pennitted to compare—such thought¬ 
less thinkers, such brainless songsters, as Sophocles or Shakespeare, 
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^dar or Tictor Hugo. We must know iliat we must be wrong if 
we fancy that we ifind in such a yolume as that now before us 
more gra^ of thought, more solidity of reason, more fixity of faith, 
than in such theological treatises as teach us the grammar of assent 
without belief. It must suffice us to examine, in a spirit of chari¬ 
table tolerance and of consideration less contemptuous than com¬ 
passionate, what manner of message, if any, it jnay pretend on 
attempt to convey. 

One point, howeyer, it would be difficult for the most scornful 
professor of theology or atheology to dispute; that the most 
ardent optimist and spiritualist of his age could become, when it 
pleased him to speak dramatically, to cast his imagination, as it 
were, into the mould of another man’s mind, and assume the mask 
or the raiment of another man's intelligence, an incomparable ex¬ 
ponent of pessimism and materialism. The philosopher of Force and 
Matterf the poet of Breadful Night, found no such utterance for the 
faith which was in them as Hugo has bestowed upon the bat aftd the 
owl of his superhuman yision. 

Le moindre grain de sable est un globe qui roule 
Tralnant comme la terro une lugubre foule 
Qui s’abtorre, ot s’aotamo, et 8*ex^cre, ot sane fin 
Se dSvoi’e; la taine est au fond do la faim. 

Ija sphere impercoptible i la grande est pareille; 

Et le songour entend, quand il penote roreille, 
true rage tigresse et des cris llonins 
Eugir profondfement dans ces univors naina.” 

In no other poem of Hugo's are there to be found so many and 
such striking coincidences of thought and expression with the con¬ 
temporary work of bis greatest English contemporary. Compare 
with this the famous passage in Maud _ 

For nature is one with rapine.” 

Agam^ and again the English reader will be reminded of Tennyson 
as vividly and as directly as here. It is hardly necessary to tran¬ 
scribe any of the parallel passages which no probable reader can be 
supposed not to know by heart. 

“ Tout ce que vous voyoz est larve; tout vous leuire, 

Et tout rapidement fond dans Pombre; ear tout 
Tremble dans le mystdre immense et se disaout; 

Ea nuit reprend le spectre ainsi que Peau la neige, 

Ea YOU s 6temt ayant d*avoir crie \ Que sais^je ? 

* ♦ ♦ # * 

0 toi qui vas! Poaprit, le vent, la feuille morte, 

Le silence, le bruit, cette aile qui t*emporte, 

Le jour que tu crois voir par moments, ce qui luit, 

Oe qui tremble, le ciel, P^tre, tout eat la nuit I ” 
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To iiuA cry of triun^aiit despatf it would be difficult ^ 
ecbo in tbe work of tke ^nglisb poet; but all aerioUB Ibrera of 
poetiy will be reminded of one of the noblest passages in English 
Terse on reading these posthun^ous lines of the greatest European 
poet sinoe the days of Dante» 

“Yamt6! 

Tu orois qu’en te errant Dieu Va xnia de 
Que ton berceau oontient tontes les origines, 

Et que tout se condense en toi; tu t’imagines 
Qa’i mesure que tout naissoit et surgissait 
L’^tvnel t’en donnait quelque obose; et que o^est 
Sur ton or&ne que Dleu pensif tro^a rdpure 
De oe xnonde qu'emplit son aurdole pure. 

Tu dis: J*ai la raison, la yertu, la beauts. 

Tu dis: Dieu fut trds las pour m'aToir invente, 

Et tu crois Tdgaler ohaque fois que tu bouges.*’ 

now is first, but is he the last ? is he not too base?” That 
bittes and terrible question will ring at once in the ears of the 
English reader; who can hardly fail to remember the magnideent 
music of the six lines which close with it as even greater and more 
memorpl^'’ ruan the ironic harmony, the dramatic resonance, of 
these. 

But it i rc+her oi Blake than of Tennyson that an English reader 
win bi usiuiUy reminded by the passionate and apocalyptic utterance 
of hor' or a! id of hope, of anguish and of faith, which rings and thrills 
throug:i every line of this incomplete yet perfect poem. The inten¬ 
sity of pity and of wonder, hardly harmonized or scarcely subdued 
by the intensity of hope and faith, which vibrates in the lyric aspi¬ 
ration and meditation of Blake, finds a fuller, a clearer, but not a 
deeper or a purer expression in the matchless verse of Hugo. The 
adorable poem called Auguries of Innocence —a series of such divine 
epigrams as angels might be imagined to dictate, by way of a lesson 
for repetition, to little children—has here, for the first time, an echo 
or a parallel. The wrongs and sufferings of our fellow-animals had 
been*nobly and touchingly denounced and lamented by such less 
inspired voices as those of Oowper and of Bums, before they struck 
home to the heart of the great man who was only not a great poet 
in the formal and executive sense because he was always altogether a 
child at heart, and a vagrant denizen on earth of the kingdom of 
heaven ; but the pleading or the appeal of Bums as of Cowper was 
merely the expressid^ of material compassion and compassionate 
indignation; to Blak^as !;o Hugo these sufferings and these wrongs 
were the ciphers or figures of a problem insoluble except J)y 
faitb, and unendurablj to contemplate unless by the ey^ of faith. 
Kot Blake himself is mpre extravagant, excessive, outrageous to the 
instinctB or the inductibnit of common sense and practical reason— 
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>M ^<JvllJr ”w If'"?' ■” >» ■» 

Mtttaew Arnolds it'm * 1 " "*'®S^^^^Bsnvos and 

above cited with thp ““eresting to con, ^ ^f”®ee 8 and 

•..«.,i.,_ ’"“'•‘'•■Wh4„,„“^a-~ij.i. 

“ Pnvvv. ■ V ^ taicen 

g®?K3L:-S‘-—», 

* ^ '““^ea'eesdesbrebisf ' 

£rdCffratSLltte‘da?^ 

fouiUe iWr, ronde pi i mystdres • 

Ees i be^^eoute I’affreu, bruit 

J" iurlemoat sans 00111? • ^ ‘a ““it, 

‘i“eiie vesto douleur' ” ^ ® J°ae‘M tropioales; 
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It seema unBeemly and irrererent to tranaoribe saoh lines and to 
break off in the middle ; but the breach muat be made somewhere. 
And whererer the eye may light on reopening the hook, the hand is 
impelled to transcribe again such samples of its contents as this 

“ L’homme n*a qu’i pleurer pour retrouyer boh p^re. 

Le mallieur lui dit: Orois. La mort lui crie : Sspere I* 

Qu’il se repeute, il tieut la clef d’uu sort meilleur. 

Dieu lui remplace, apres Tepreuye et la douleur, 

Le paradis des fleurs par r§deu des gtoiles! 

^yo, & ta ziudit§ Marie offre ses yoiles; 

L’aug^au glaiye de feu rappelle Adam proBcrit; 

L’&me arriye portent la croix de J^sus-Ghrist; 

L’^temel pr^s de lui fait asseoir rimmortelle. 

** Aigle, la saintetg de T&me humaiue est telle 
Qu’au fond du del supreme od la clarte sonrit, 

Ou le Fd'o et lo Fils se mdlent dans rE8prit» 

II semble que Tazur egalise et confonde 

J^suB, Tame de I’homme, et Lieu, Tdme du monde ! ” 

The adoring reverence of Hugo for the sacred name which is used 
here to express the ideal of divine or glorified humanity stands out 
singulnr]} in contrast with the apparent aversion excited by its 
association \^i(h creeds and churches in the mind of such a con- 
temvioro '’y student and fellow-repubKcan as Michelet. But it is 
alwi. "8 {lore interesting, as it is always more profitable, to find 
insU - ces of likeness than to find instances of contrast to the work 
of a poet or the speculation of a thinker: and in the following 
couplet—one of the moat perfect and magnificent in all the world of 
verse—we hear again an unconscious echo of the spirit and indeed 
the very voice of William Blake. 

L’oubli que ferait Lieu du dernier et du moindre 
Suffiroit pour oter au jour lo droit de poindre.” 

But of course it is seldom that we find anything here which could 
have been written by any hand save one. The full and fiery torrent 
of Crashaw's sometimes turbid and morbid verse poured out in 
honour of a great Catholic saint has in it no pearl of praise that can 
be set against the single line which closes the following magnificent 
and transcendent passage:— 

Oh I voufl Vav*’''? ciierche sans rentrovoir, mbylles, 

Ce Lieu mysterieux des azurs immobiles! 

Filles dls v uoi», toi, sous Tarche d’uu pout, 

Manto; itoi, guSttant Toeuf que la chouette pond, 

Albuneel et }rAIant uue torche de ciro; 

Toi, celldde Phrygie, epouvante d’Ancyre, 

Forlaut a^’a^ tre, et, pMe, eooutant e’il x^pond; 
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Yicroa autto; misv. 


Celle d’lmbrasia; oelle de THeUefipont 
Qni Be dreflse diesse et qu retombe hydae; 

Toz, [Tibnrtiiie; et ioi, 1a rauque Idbyeime, 

Ori^t: Treize I Msayaxit la loi da aombre impair ; 

Toi dont le regard fixe inquiltait Yei^er, 

Xiarre d’Endor; et toi, les deats blanobee d^6came. 

Lob deox seins noa, 6 folia e&ayaate de Game; 

Chaldfiezme, filant an inTuible fil; 

Sardiqae i rceil de db^yre, au tragmue profil; 

Toi, maigre et ioute nue au eoleil, &ytbree, 

D*azar et de lumidre et d’borreur pen^tree; 

Toi, Persique, habitant un s^pulore d^troit, 

0 face d qui parlaient les paesantB de la unit 
Et les ^cheveles qui se penchont dons Tombi^; 

Toi, mangoaut du cresson dans ta fontaine sombre, 

Eelphique; dpres esprits, toutes, vous edtes beau 
Hurler, frapper lo vent, remuor le tombeau, 

Eouler yob fauves yeux dans la profondeur noire, 

Hullo do voufl n’a vu clairement dans ea gloire 
Ce grand Hieu du pardon sur la terre leve." 

Sainte Th&:ese, avec un eoupir, Ta trouve.” 

Yictor Hugo alone could have wi'itten that; and Victor Hugo alone 
could have put into the mouth of an angel such superhuman "words 
as these 

** Si ta no I’entends pas, tu peux an moins le voir, 

L’hymno fitomel, vibrant sous les eternels voiles, 
lies constellations sont des gammes d’dtoiles; 

Et los vents par moments te chantont des lamboaux 
Hu chant prodigieux qui remplit los tombeaux,” 

Of this great new song which comes to us from the grave of 
Victor Hugo there is so much more to be said than any man could 
say at once that it may be well to disclaim all pretence of giving an 
analysis or even a summary of its component parts. Those who 
would know what it contains and what it conveys—its dramatic force, 
its philosophic insight, its evangelic passion—must be content and 
thankful to study it reverently and thoroughly for themselves. 

Algeunon Charles Swinburne. 



PARNELL AND BUTT. 

# 

A DIALOaiTE IN THE SHADES. 

Butt. What! his Uncrowned Majesty among us! And so soon t 
Surely, sir, your conquest of England cannot have been already 
achieved ? 

PABNELn, Who is it P The light is dim here, and my eyes are 
not yet accustomed to it. . . . Ha! Mr. Butt. 

Butt. I am flattered. You have the royal memory for faces; 
and a generosity more than royal. To recognise rulers whom they 
have supplanted is the last magnanimity of kings. 

Pak. You were supplanted, sir, by a foot more powerful than 
min^ • 

Bu'I't. Really! How deceptive are appearances I I should have 
said thni vny man was ever tripped by another, it was I by you, 
'‘Political Itj /' no doubt. **Irresistible national movement,'* 
of course. * Popular forces beyond control;" oh, I know the Jargon 
well; h ve tht whole of it at my fingers* ends. But need we 
troubl on’selves with it here? The wrestler who gets his toe 
behind iris adversary's heel, and with one well-timed Jerk, cants him 
over upon the green, is, I suppose, an instrument of Fate. But it is 
a tru ch ill-suited to the meditation of the athlete on the broad of 
his back ; and, I own, I have found it as little consolatory. 

Par. My object, Mr. Butt, was not to console, but to explain, I 
could never have overthrown you had you not been the man you 
were, or had the times been other. Nor did I go out of my way to 
overthrow you at all. 

Butt. Out of your way ? No. I never said so. I was in your 
path, and your way lay over my body. 

Par. Say rather, sii-, that you were an obstacle in the path of 
advancing Ireland, and that I, as the chosen of the Irish people, 
swept you aside. 

Butt. No doubt I should have put it so. The patriot who trips 
his rival is always the “chosen," and the other is “the obstacle.” 

How is Mr, Timothy Healy P 

Par. You think that a relevant question P 

Butt. Relevant to wh it ? I do not understand you. 

Par. You cannot ha\ 3 mistaken me. Come, Mr. Butt, thi| is 
unworthy of you and of (’ur common abode. I thoughttwe had left 
malice behind us, wi^ th 3 other vile passions and viler creatures of 
the earth. Beal plainly mth me. How much do you know ? 
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Btttt, Mr. Parnell, I know nothing save that you were botm<i to 
the liberation of Ireland, and—that you are here. 

Pab. And you guess that I have not accomjjlishejd my iporkr 
Well, you guess rightly. But what has that to do with the man 
whose name you mentioned ? 

Btjit. I conjectured that you had fallen, and I knew that you had 
been the patrtm, the baiefactor, the maker of Mn Healy. I thought, 
therefore, that ii any foot had tripped you, it might well be——^ 

Pab. Foot ! he has no feet His breed has had none since an 
earlier and a greater Fall. You may stumble over them, but you 
would hardly say that they “ trip you. Nor, to do them justice, 
are they ever, in Ireland, at any rate, fo\md crawling openly across 
any one’s path ; or they would not have escaped St, Patrick. So 
long as you keep your footing, they will keep the hedge. You do 
not feel their fang till you are prostrate. 

Btrrr. You speak in riddles, Mr. Parnell. 

Pab. The answer would take long to give you, if you know^one 
of it already. Tell me, what have you heard P 

Burr. Of late, nothing. But before that, enough to make me 
wonder at beholding you here. They told me that you had gained 
absolute control over an English party, and their leader. 

Par. They told you truly, I held them in the hollow of my 
hand. 

Butt. Then you should have closed it on them. Why, I could 
have done that—I, the despised patron of obsolete parliamentary 
methods. Fortune never favoured me with the command of a 
majority in the House of Commons. 

Par. Nor did she so favour me. I wrung it from her by years 
of patient scheming and unwearied endeavour. In the teeth of 
hatred and calumny, at the cost of ease and happiness, under penalty 
of banishment from the order to which I was bom, and of condem¬ 
nation to the society of ruflBans whom I despised, in peril of my 
liberty from the Government, ay, and even of my life from the 
desperadoes at my back—I won it! The half-dozen rebels who 
defied your declining authority in 76, became at the next election 
the thirty members of a fully recognised Irish parliamentary party, 
and grew at the election after that, into the eighty-six con¬ 
stitutional spokesmen of the legitimate demands of Ireland.” The 
detested obstructionist, the incendiary agitator of ^81 became the 
^‘patriot statesman” of’86; and,tbank8tothe blunders of bis enemies, 
the ** deeply-in jured victim of cruel slander ” in *89. I was the same 
ma^ that I had always been, pursuing the ends which Mr. Gladstone 
had describid for me, by the methods which he had imputed to me. 
I was “marching” then, as always, “through rapine and plunder 
to the disintegration of the Empire.” But I held the balance of 
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pariiament^ power in mj band 1 I ooidd and 
Ministries I I could bani^ parly l^uiers ta 0ppo^on and 
them again to office ! And b 0 | in a moment^ at a singlo 
the wheel, at a single spin ol Hhe penny, without one a(^ of aton^ 
ment, without one word of subfoission, I stepped from fhe p^oiy 
into the triumphal oar 1 The men who had pelted me with the rotten 
*egg8 of their abuse, strewed the flowers of their flattery in my path; 
thw aged demagogue who had denounced and imprisoned me, fol¬ 
lowed humbly in my train! , , . Mr. Butt—you who have always 
believed inane! iinspected this people—you know how I have always 
hated them. Can you wonder now that 1 despise them too ? 

Butt. I can hardly help wondering that you should tell me so. 
Their mcannes^s reduces the value of your conquest. But proceed. 
Have you wroaked your soom and hatred on these time-servers P 
Have joi trampled them under foot P 
Par. P^iare me your irony. You know as well as I that Death 
has been ioo quick for me. 

Butt. loo quick P Let us understand each other, Mr. Parnell. I 
had Bupp' sed it to be some years since this Triumph of yours set out, 
with your flower-strewing flatterers in front, and that bound and 
humbled old commander behind your car. How comes it to have 
been so long upon the road to the Capitol P Gan anything have hap¬ 
pened to it ? Is it possible that- 

Par. There! there! enough. Your sarcasms show me plainly 
enough that you know more—or at least that you have guessed 
more—^than you would have had me suppose. You are not ignorant, 
I see, that the victory has been postponed. 

Buit. What; till after the Triumph P That seems strange. The 
erection of the trophy interrupted by a defeat P 
Par. You are mistaken. I reject the word. I was not—I have 
never been, defeated. I am no more defeated now than is the general 
who is laid low by a lightning stroke, ere he has had time to close 
and conquer. 

Buit. It is the quo^tion of dates that puzzles me. Only a very 
timid or a very indoler i. general would have allowed accident so long 
to work in—would ha’^ c L ft so many years open for the dispatch of 
a thunderbolt. It was wantonly tempting Jupiter; that is if you. were 
really not defeated. But rome, you may be candid with me, espe¬ 
cially since, as you say, I ha ve already guessed the truth. You sus¬ 
tained a—how shall we & 11 it p—a check. In spite of your obedient 
English parliamentary m jority, you failed to carry the stronghold 
of the Union at the flrst a ssault. Was it not so P 
Par. It was. Our Bill was lost by a maj'ority of thirty* 

Buit. No more ? Has there been a mortality among the Tory 
peers? 
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Jab. In a house of over six hundred and fifty. 

Butt. Ko less ? Has the whole peerage taken to atteadingi tke 
debates? But no; that is incredible. Yet, on the o^Aer hand, you 
cannot surely be spealdng of the House of Commons—the home of 
your obedient majority P Was it they who threw^out the Bill P 

Pae. You woidd cidl a pack of hounds obedient, I suppose, even 
though some five or six couples should run wild. And it was littld 
more than-that proportion of the Liberals who refused to answer to 
the whip. I may fairly enough exult, I think; over the docility of 
the remainder. Two hundred and twenty-four English politicians 
turning their two hundred and twenty-four coats at the bidding of 
a two hundred and twenty-fifth; eighty per cent, of a great English 
party recanting the principles they had professed, and repudiating 
the policy they had supported, for years! Is that not victory enough 
to satisfy an Irish leader P 

Butt. K vanity is his only appetite, yes. But there should be 
something more solid than that to stay the stomach of his patriotism. 
And what else was there ? So far as I understand you, nothing. 
You did not even capture, or you could not keep, your Home Buie 
mfajority in Parliament. And the English constituencies, I con¬ 
clude, would have none of you. 

Par. They were badly handled. They were alarmed and mysti¬ 
fied, and driven to the ballot-boxes before they had had time to 
recover. The whole business was execrably bungled, but what 
then? The bungling was none of mine. After all, I was not 
Prime Minister to decide when a dissolution should be taken, and 
how the stupid English electorate might be best approached. If 
their own prophet and oracle—if the man who had ^en for twenty 
years befooling them mistook the way to their slow wits, it was 
no fault of his Irish partners in the game. 

Butt. No ; but the fault by whomsoever made may be irremedi¬ 
able. What assurance have you that the verdict once pronounced 
against you will Over be reversed ? 

Par. What assurance have I? . . . And this man supposed him¬ 
self capable of winning Home Buie by Parliamentary methods ! A 
man with so intimate and accurate a knowledge of the English 
democracy! 

Buit. I did not catch what you said, sir. 

Par, Mr. Butt, it was not necessary—I will go so far as to say 
it was not desirable—that you should. You were asking me what 
assurance I had that the verdict of the English constituencies against 
Home Bujp would ever be reversed. Let me ask you what assur¬ 
ance you have that the barb of a weathercock will ever change 
places with its feather. There is no reason why it should, unless 
the wind changes. And there is no reason that we know of why 
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the wind should change, except that it alwi^ doM ^ 

UB that it always will. My assurance, pr, that th4 English eleotors 
would reverse their verdict against Home Rule was maiidy 
description. But there were other grounds for it in 
one in particular I was lelyiAg with confidence the most con^lete. 
Nothing but death—not my own, but another's—could have arrested 
the operation of that cause. 

Butt. Which was-**—? 

Pau. You have not forgotten the characteristics of Mr. Glad¬ 
stone ? 

Butt. Surely not, I had many opportunities of studying them. 
My intercouiv" with him was always of a pleasant kind', and he was 
on more thnn ouo oeeasion good enough to express high approval of 
the speech 'vuth which I introduced my annual motion. 

Par. Your annual. . . ? You will forgive me, I am sure, Mr. 
Butt, Lj^t I have entirely forgotten its purport. 

But , No doubt. Events have travelled fast of late. It was my 
habit i: ery year to move for the appointment of a Select Com¬ 
mittee ^ To inquire into and report upon the nature, extent, and 
ground.* of the demand made by a large proportion of the Irish 
people for the restoration to Ireland of an Irish Parliament, with 
powei to control the internal affairs of that country.” 

Par. Ah! so strong as that ? Mr. Gladstone must indeed have 
been magnanimous to bestow his praise upon a speech delivered in 
support of so formidable a motion. 

Butt. Ho voted against it, however. 

Pah. I know. He would. It is to his credit, nevertheless, that 
he was not too much alarmed by it to do justice to your eloquence. 
If the Fates had spared you, Mr. Butt, to go on n^oving it for 
another twenty years, he would have met it, I am persuaded, with 
the same intrepidity, aud his praises of the mover would have been 
equally disinterested. But did your intercourse with him reveal no 
other trait in Ids < hej .>cler except the singular magnanimity which 
he thus illustrated 

BuaT. He w as doubt ^ss fond of power. 

Par. Doubtless he wa — ind is. And should you say or not, that 
if power were tom from hi-> grasp, he would resent it as a personal 
affront ? 

Butt. Perhaps. 

Par. I will go further than your perhaps. I say that he would 
regard it as an injuiy ne^ iv to be forgotten or forgiven until he had 
forced atonement from tl ose who had inflicted it. I^say that he 
would take his defeat to l ed with him at night and rise with it in 
the morning; that it would sit with him at his table and companion 
him in his walks; and ths t if only life and health remained to him, 
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hi would never rest untfl he had not merely repovered ^ popw 
whidi he had lost, hut had compelled his wuntt^^ 
to him on the very grounds on which ikej had wrested it from him, 
and for the very purposes which they had striven to foil, And now, 
sir, you know my second ground of«aBSurance that the defeat of 
1886 would he retrieved. ,I had not only mysdf to rely on, but 
Mr, Gladstone; not only my own inflexible detennination, but his 
implacable pride* 

Bott. yet you come among us a disappointed man. Tour 
■narrative, Mr. Pamellj does not grow more inteiygible as it pro¬ 
ceeds. For you do not say that it was death only that came between 
you and ypuj final victory. 

Pab. No ; you are right. ^ I do not say that. 

Butt. Yet what else was there, in Heaven’s name ? You say, 
and you should know, that your own determination was inflexible. 
You tell me, and. you may well be right, that Mr. Gladstone’s 
pride is implacable, and that nothing would satisfy him hut to 
avenge its injuries and to reverse the Judgment which inflicted 
them. You declare, and I am not concerned to deny it, that you 
had yet another ally in the levity and inconstancy of the English 
electorate.® Yet, fair as was the prospect which you had thus 
before you, it was overclouded before you quitted the world. Is 
it not so P 

Par. I left it at its darkest; or, at least, I left it darker than it 
had ever been since Mr. Gladstone’s surrender. 

Butt. Ha! that is strange indeed. By what extraordinary mis¬ 
chance came that about P 

Par. I was unlucky enough to give occasion to my political 
enemies and my fal^ political friends by a matter of private 
scandal- 

Butt. Of private scandal! Fom to give them such occasion! 

Par. Come, Mr. Butt, I might as well say, “ You to be surprised 
at that! ” No one should know better than yourself that an Irish 
leader may suffer that misfortune. 

Butt. You might have spared me the reminder. My surprise 
was merely a compliment to your reputation for business habits, and 
to the sound condition of your financial affairs. You, so far as I 
know, were never m difficulties. I was never out of them. You 
had not my excuse for mixing in transactions that Parliament had 
to call in question, and for confounding the legislator with the 
lawyer in the matter of fees. However, let us hear—who was the 
oth^ party in your case ? Another Indian Prince ? 

Par, Yoi^ mistake the nature of the incident altogether. It had 
nothing to do with money. 

Burr. No P Then where did the scandal come in ? 
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Paiu I was mttde co-re^ondent to a peMtioii for droire^ ai^ a 
decree wke pronoi^Oed against nie. 

Butt. Tkat was unpleasant. Well, wiiat foUowedf 
Par, What followed? Why, what diould foUow? IJiat was 
the priyate scandal I Spoke of. * 

Burr. Yes; I see the private scandal plain enough. What I 
do not see is its public interest—** the occasion ** which, you say, it 
gave to your political enemies and false political friends. How, in 
the name of confusion, did they manage to hook the affair into 
politics at all P 

Pah. Bid you ever hear, Mr. Butt, of the ** Nonconformist con¬ 
science ” ? 

Butt. To be sure; I remember it well. It used to object to 
Cburch^rat4\s; but they have been abolished. 

Par. Yes; but the conscience remains, and has found out other 
things to object to—my leadership amongst them. It declared that 
it found it impossible to co-operate for the attainment of Home 
Buie with a man who had been guilty of a breach of the Seventh 
Commandment. 

Butt. Strange! Yet the Dissenters have been Liberals for gene¬ 
rations, and have gone quite steadily under leaders with whom— 
well, with whom the Seventh Commandment had to take its chance 
with the others. Indeed, they have been more restive in the bands 
of Mr. Gladstone than of anylK)dy. 

Par. They were so—or so be pretends—in the present case. He 
yielded wholly—or that is his account of the matter—to their over¬ 
whelming moral pressure. 

Butt, What I and to their exquisite reasons also ? Your whole 
story, Mr. Parnell, is to me so incr^ible, that you must forgive my 
suspecting you of having formed an entirely wrong impression of 
the affair. No man would be more likely to do so than one as deeply 
concerned in it as yourself. Pray, let me have the whole series of 
events in strict chronological order. What occurred immediately 
after the pronoimcemeio of the decree ? 

Par. Nothing, 

Burr. You mtion- 

Pah. I mean nothing hi indicate that it would have, or even that 
it ought to have, any politic;. , consequences whatever. There was a 
week to pass before Parliaiuei t met. During that week not a word 
fell in speech or writing fiom Mr. Gladstone, or from any political 
personage of the slightest i aportance. My party held a meeting jp. 
Dublin, and they unanimoi .sly resolved to ignore the incident, and 
to continue to me their confidence. So little did any of them 
foresee a future interest in betraying me, that they had made no 
arrangements for desertion; but, on the contrary, by the servility 
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of their homage, threw difficulties in its way. The chance of treachery 
which was about to offer itself would have taken even the readiest of 
traitors unaware^. 

Butt. The Irish race is surely not losing its finer political 
instincts. What could have been fhe opportunity which so escaped 
their traditional foresight? 

Pab, You shall hear, A few days after these enthusiastic pro¬ 
ceedings in Dublin, Parliament met; and, on the first night of*the 
session, my followers unanimously re-elected me leader. The next 
morning Ihere appeared a letter from Mr. Grladstftne in the London 
newspapers, proclaiming to all the world that I had become impos¬ 
sible as an ally, that my continuance at the head of the Nationalist 
party would reduce his own leadership “ almost to a nullity ”—you 
know his turn of phrase—and that he could no longer hope to carry 
his political adherents with him in the struggle for Irish Indepen¬ 
dence unless my own followers and my countrymen woijd consent 
to cast me off. 

Bun'. What! He proclaimed that to the whole wprld in the 
London newspapers, and without any previous communication— 
without even any attempt to communicate—with you ? 

Par. Without an attempt ? Oh, no; ho was far too considerate 
for that. He gave a message to one of his lieutenants, who gave it 
to ono of my lieutenants, and as there was no answer from me within 
the next few hours—well, he wrote and dispatched his letter to the 
newspapers. So prompt was the obedience which had to he rendered 
to the demands of the Nonconformist conscience. 

Bu'it. And you aro content with that explanation of his pre¬ 
cipitancy ? Mr. Parnell, I credited you with more than your real 
share of acumen. 

Par. And apparently with less than my actual taste for irony. 
Do not deceive yourself, sir. I have not contended with that 
venerable manceuvrer for a dozen years without knowing him at 
least as well as you do. And in this case his precipitancy is just as 
intelligible to me as his delay. If he held his hand for a week it 
was not from disinclination to strike, but from fear lest he should 
strike too soon. If the blow fell abruptly at last it was not because 
he was forced, but because he was eager, to deliver it. He wantod, 
and he waited for, an out-door agitation as an excuse for striking at 
all; but when the Pharisees among his followers had provided him 
with that, he seized upon it with all the hurry of bate and fear. 

Butt. You must know better than I what his motives were, but 
ef’en I caj^ see that they must have been self-supplied, and that the 
theory of ** irresistible pressure from without ” is inadequate. 

Par. Inadequate, indeed! Why, for years past he has been the 
keeper of the conscience that he now pretends to he obeying. Irri- 
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' Biatible preasure, forsooth ! What pressure from followers or from 
colleagues did he ever find irresistible—he who has paralysed their 
judgments, and swayed their wills, and defied their scruples for half 
a lifetime; he who has compelled landlords to assist in confiscating 
rents, and lawyers to evade ^cts of Parliament, and Quakers to' 
bombard towns ? I the pretext is too transparent. He wel- 
* corned the clamours to which he affected to yield with reluctance, 
and caught greedily at the opportunity of shaking off a confederate 
whom he know that he could neither coerce nor cajole. 

Butt. And yoB. think that he so regarded you ? 

Par. I know it. And but a few months before he had made 
tacit admission that what he could not accomplish he would 
nevertheless be bound to attempt. At an interview under his own 
roof he had sounded mo, after his own fashion, with a view to ascer¬ 
taining how far he could outwit, and how far intimidate me; and I 
left him .well persuaded in my own mind that neither experiment 
had satisfied him. We had looked into each other’s eyes like two 
wrestlers about to close, and he knew what to expect when the 
struggle came. What wonder that he should have sought to escape 
that sir US'1 c by a stratagem, and to provide himself with an easier 
antap/iul + ? i on talked but now of tripping, Mr. Butt. If I have 
been -np )cd by any one, it is by him. 

Bi i'T. Tet surely it was in no man’s power to do that unassisted. 
The o cision rested, after all, with your party and your countrymen. 
I need not ask you what was the verdict of the former; I have led 
an Irish party myself. How many of them—let me take the 
simpler statistics first—how many of them remained true to you ? 

Par. Between twenty and thirty. 

Butt. Ah! more than a fourth! I congratulate you. It was 
always said that you had infused a new spirit into Irish politics, and 
if nearly thirty per cent, of your followers were able to resist the 
influence of an English Government, you have nobly justified the 
boast. With these at your side and tho Irish people, of course, 
behind you, you wo^ild have made head, I doubt not, against your 
enemies if your life had been spared. The Fates have dealt more 
cruelly with you than I thought. They must have snatched victory 
from your very grasp. This Parliament, I gather, had well-nigh 
run its course, and ere many months had passed, an indignant 
Ireland would have puvgeci your party of its traitors, and you would 
once more have broi^ht the English hypocrites and their leader to 
your feet. . . . Yoii ar silent. Surely I have read the situation 
aright ? | ^ * 

Par. The Irish pe4j>lc have been deceived. 

Bu’it. Deceived I Deceived! You cannot mean that- 

Par. For a moment they hesitated to rally round me. 
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' Burr. Tor a moment ? Ay, like enough. Or for an hour, s 
day, a week. That would be no more than pardonable. The shook 
was sudden, the position noveh The blow was staggering, and it 
had been delivered by one in whom their own leader had lately 
taught them to believe. But did they waver for a moment after 
they heard the sound of your voice? .... You do not answer.^ 
Did they refuse to listen to you P Or, can it be—but no! that is 
impossible—that you shrank from the conflict P 

Par. ip I flung back the old man*8 challenge in his face. I 
answered repudiation with defiance, and revealet^ to all the world 
the plot which had been hatched against me. I told my countrymen 
the whole truth of the negotiations with Mr, Gladstone, and showed 
them that he only sought to rid himself of me that he might have 
them at his merey. 

Bun'. And you took that coiirse without hesitation? 

Par. Ay, and pursued it without rest. Sir, between tha mojning 
when I began this battle to the night when I quitted the field for 
ever there run three hundred and fourteen days. My nights I reckon 
fewer, for I have had to travel much; but of all those days there has 
not been one, nay, not a waking hour of one, which I have not given 
to my enemies and to my revenge. I have faced them everywhere, 
and with every weapon—in the conference-room, in the newspaper- 
office, in the market-place, at the polling-booth. I passed six days of 
every week in planning their overthrow, and the seventh in denounc¬ 
ing them to my countrymen. I crossed and recrossed the Irish Sea 
a score of times, and covered hundreds of miles in jonrneyings by 
land. What? You imagine that it was fear, or doubt, or sloth 
that gave them the advantage. I know not the meaning of the 
words. Fear! It was the whitelivered deserters themselves who 
cowered before me ! Doubt! I never doubted for one instant that, 
at last, I should drive the rats to their holes. Sloth! I never 
rested; and I never would have rested till I had done it! 

Butt. Compose yourself, sir. I have imputed to you none of the 
weaknesses you disclaim. But had.they existed they would have, at 
least, been explanations of what now remains unintelligible. If you 
neither shrank from your enemies, nor doubted your victory, nor 
remitted your efForts, how came you to be defeated P 

Par. Must I again tell you that I was not defeated—that my 
ultimate triumph was assured—that when Death cut short my 
straggle I had suffered nothing but a temporary check, a reverse 
which- 

Ctjtt. Which has still to be explained. You were the idol of the 
Irish people, their king, their hero, the object of their enthusiastic 
homage. They had followed you for years with blind and unques¬ 
tioning devotion, with that romantic loyalty which only nations can 
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feel, and M^liioh has never existed unalloyed with baser sentiments in 
the purest political party that ever took, or broke, an oath. The 
Irish people had no jealousies to gratify, no rivalries to further, no 
private ends to serve. They would have laughed, I know, at the 
outcry which English Puritans -had raised, and English intriguers 
re-eohoed, against you; and they could not have failed to notice that, 
until Mr. Gladstone declared himself, your followers had laughed at 
it themselves. Yet this people, so devoted to you, so hostile to your 
enemies, so sensible of the services you had rendered them, so eager 
for the benefits yo^ had promised them, so conscious of the wisdom 
of obeying you, so contemptuous of the pretext for displacing you— 
this people it is who, at a word from an English statesman to whom 
they owe nothing but what you have wrung from him—have cast 
you off I It is incredible. 

Pau. Incredible it would indeed be were that all there is to tell. 
But it was not as you have said, “ at a word from Mr. Gladstone 
that I“was* abandoned. It was from a voice much nearer to their 
ears. 

Butt. The landlord's ? 

Pah. Tht priest's. 

Butt ! The secret out at last! I wonder no more. If 
you have q xairelied with the priesthood- 

Pau. Ti n! you are behind the times. Irish leaders court the 
priesth od no longer. I had whipped them to heel, and they have 
follower me, every spaniel of them, till now. 

Burr. I should have thought that it was the collie's service, and 
not the spaniel's, that you wanted of them. 

Pah. And I had it! for years I had it I I had wrested the crook 
from the shepherd, and he was content at last to play sheep-dog to 
me lest he should be wholly ported from the flock. He cursed the 
necessity, but he yielded to it. The Catholic clergy and their 
prelates stood aloof as long as they dared, but they had to submit at 
last; and to do them justice, they made up for their hesitation by 
their zeal. All orders ot them worked well. Bishops and Arch- 
bishops barked industriously round the main body, while parish 
priests collected the stragglers on the hillside. I could have left the 
Nationalist flock entirely — I did leave it largely—^under their 
control. 

Bun'. And a shrewd triclx they have served you, it appears. 

Par, They saw thar c'lance and seized it, but they waited till it 
was actually in theirip. Not a word—not a syllable escaped 
these right reverend p^sois, on the point of conduct, so Ifjng as the 
, question of tactics remained doubtful. It was not till Mr. Gladstone 
found me politically imj^ss ’ble that it flashed upon them that I was 
morally reprobate. 
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:\Stir. And thenF. ■ 

Par. And then the^ deffcend^-^th^ black-coat^ gentiy-^like ' 
a cloud d ravens upon iprhat they mistook for my political corpse, all 
eagerness for that imagined wMbh was to out for tiioin 
the dercest of frayi They found themBelves fighting with the 
carrion for their own lives I Ay, and they would have fought for 
them in vitin, had not Death its^ turned traitor 1 ♦ 

Butt. You are unjust, Hr, Parnell. You fell by an earlier 
betinyal than his. 

Par, Ay, by my party^s. , 

B'utt. No, by your country's. From the moment that the priests 
recovered their hold upon the people you were lost. 

Par. Not so. They were thrice as strong, and their grasp was 
three times firmer when, ten years ago, I challenged them and struck 
them down. Another year, ani I would have brought them to their 
knees again. But now—^but now—it is not I, but the cause of 
Ireland, that is lost! Tbe priests and the place-bunters will sell the 
birthright of the nation to Gladstone for a mess of official pottage. 
Who, indeed, is to pevent them ? There never was but one man 
wbo could have arrested that infamous bargain; and now—be is 
Imr, 

Bun’. Ay, but what bas brought you here ? By your own show¬ 
ing, it is the people whom you had redeemed in the past, and could 
alone have saved from foreign guile and native treachery" in the 
future, who have broken your heart! 

Par. It is too true! It is too true! 

Bun. You own it ? And yet you hoped, and were you on earth 
again you would still hope, to make a nation of them! Be comforted, 
sir. Death, whom you chid but now, bas spared you a bitter disap¬ 
pointment. Tbe task you set yourself was impossible. If you do 
not overrate your own services to tbe Irish people, nor have incor¬ 
rectly described their return, the most formidable enemies of their 
freedom are to be found, not in their priests and placehunters, but 
in themselves. For a race so servile and so thaiiless must have 
been bom for servitude, and your utmost efforts for their liberation 
would never have done more for them than to change their 
masters. 


H. D, Traill. 
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They had made no plans for the following day> but he took it for granted 
that he shonld spend it with her somewhere and somehow; and he was 
pleased rather than snrpiieed when, before ten o'clock, a note was brought 
to him from her, begging him to come to her instantly. He was surprised, 
however, as soon as lie was in her presence; for her face and manner were 
full of trouble and agitation. 1 have just," she said, heard such dreadful 
news ; and I can't at all tell what's the best thing to be done. The doctor 
—a very nice i, .an who has seen the children before^—has just told me that 
scarlatina has h out in Lichtenbourg—that three children have already 
died of it, and ih. th- vo are two bad cases in the villa next the hotel. 1 
wont,” shc^w'nt cn, to be off without a moment's unnecessary delay; 
but I am F ) pt plexed—I can't decide where to go, I might return to my 
aunt; but vhe hiidren are never well at the castle; and of course we have 
our flat at '•/iei ua ; cut Vienna, in this heat, would be death to them. Poor 
little thin ^—i tey are both of them so delicate! And then,” she added 
with a fa t i.fretful laugh, “everything here was beginning to be so 
pleasant. Do help me—tell me what you advise.” 

Grenvil ’b face, whilst she was speaking, had shown as much concern as 
her own; i nt by the time she had ended, its expression had changed sud¬ 
denly, and Jiu looked at her fc ■ a moment in silence, with a dawning smile. 

Can t yon help me ? ” she said, a little irritably. “ To me this is 
really serious. I, whatever you may do, see in it nothing to smile at.” 

“Iwas smiling,” ho said, “ at something you don’t see; and that is a 
way, and an easy one, ont of all your difficulties. Take your children to 
the Count's hotel in the forest,” 

The suggestion came to her like a burst of sunshine out of clouds. She 
drew her breath and clas}>ed her hands with delight at it, Put then, relaps¬ 
ing into despondency, she sighed, “The hotel’s not open.'’ 

“No,” urged Grenvilic, “but some of the rooms are ready; and wo 
know the cook's there. No doubt they could take you in. If you’ll let 
me, I'll order a horse, and ride over to arrange about it; and you mean¬ 
while can take the opinion of tiie doctor.’' 

She paused reflecting; then she looked at him enquiringly, “And what 
would you do?” she said. “Would you stay here? You couldn’t—at 
least I suppose so—^you couldn’:. very well come to the hotel.” 

“I," he said, “would go to Me Count’s hunting-lodge. As I told you 
the other day, it is already as tood as lent to me.” 

“ It's too good of you,'* she murmured. “ But how bored you would he 
shut up there! ” ^ 

“ As soon* as I am,” he answ ered, “ I promise you I will go away. Only 
tell me—shall I ride over npw md arrange things ? ” 



« Yes; do what you can; and I flhaJl he waiting for your report anxiously. 
Don’t be too long—not longer than you can help.*' 

This parting injunction kept softly echoing in hi» ears, as his horse’s 
hoofs rang on the road of yesterday: and he was back again, his mission 
accomplished, before she had begun expecting him. The manager, he said, 
had been charmed at his prompt returfi, and more charmed still on finding 
out the reason of it. A suite of rooms with a lovely view of the lake, were 
perfectly ready at this moment^for occupation: and though as yet thefe 
were only a few servants, there were still sufficient to wait upon one family. 
As for himself, Grenville 1 had been tbe lodge. The forester and bis 
wife bad heard from the Count Jthat morning, that tjie English Excellency 
was to occupy it whenever it pleased him; and **By this time,” he said, 
they will bo airing the sheets and dusting. If we go to-morrow afternoon 
we shall find everything prepared for ns; and in case at the hotel there 
should be difficulty tbe first night about dinner, I have ordered something 
at six, for ourselves and for the children, at the lodge.” 

**I see,” she said laughing, *‘you will have everything your own way; 
and as the doctor approves of the plan, we are all bound to he grj^tcful to 
you. You must, too, arrange about the carriages. Our flight will be a 
regular exodus.” 

And indeed with the luggage, end the servants, and the children, it 
seemed so. It was a journey slower than their first, and so far as scenery 
went, it could not offor them tbe excitement and charm of novelty : but 
they felt in it a novelty of some kind—they hardly could tell what; and 
though the place to w^hich it was [taking them was still fresh in their 
memories, the life to which it was taking them had something in it that 
was hardly imaginable. 

Columbus, when he landed first in the New World, could not have felt 
in his nerves the thrill of entire strangeness more keenly than they did, 
when they finally reached their destination. The halt of the three carriages 
at the wooden porch of the hotel, the bustle of the servants, the sorting of 
the luggage, the taking of hers indoors, and the despatch of his to the lodge, 
seemed to them both like events that never had had a parallel. They in¬ 
spected her rooms together, and admired their fresh daintiness ; they went 
out on the balcony, and admired the lake and forest. Tho children were 
wild with delight, as if they had never before been happy ; and the mother 
clapped her hands and laughed as happily as the children. 

Then Grenville hurried off to the lodge, promising to return and bring 
them over to dinner. The gold of the warm evening shone and floated on the 
lake, when he did so an hour later, and when they went with him across the 
grass and the pine-needles—the children in their red frocks, and their 
mother, with apologies to Grenville, showing the woodlands the cloak in 
which she had glittered at Lichtenbourg. The meal which they found 
awaiting them was a supper rather than dinner. There was fish from the 
lake, a chicken, and a variety of early vegetables. There was for the 
elders a i^im bottle of hock, and an old German jug full of milk for the 
children. The mellow daylight was still bright enough for thorn to eat 
by ; but some candles were burning, whose flames were like pale daffodils. 
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** When we were little,*' Mrs. S^liliezi send, we 2»d e ^tne which We 
called * pretending.* One conld play it in many wajs; but oar fhyonrite 
way was this. We put a tent we had on the back of an old donkey, and 
we walked away to a common behind the house. We pitched onr tent, 
we encamped amongst the furze-bushes, we lit a fire, and pretended 
we were Arabs In the desert. Those encampments have always seemed to 
me the remotest places in the world, and the hours we spent there the most 
^dventarouB life imaginable. 1 foel somehow as if we were playing at 
* prq^ending' now." Bhe said this when the meal was drawing to a close ; 
and then she added presently, laughing into her children’s eyes, ** Now 
children, there is another adventure in store for you. You must come back 
with mother a long, long way to bed, all across the grass and through the 
myrtle-bushes, where the beautiful fairies play." 

The children opened their eyes, and they were deep with the joys of 
imagination. 

** Must we go yet ? ” said Grenville. ** Won’t you wait for our coffee ? " 

'‘No," she answered, laying her hand on his arm. "They are tired; it 
is ver^lat^for them. Get them their hats, and let us go. We will come 
back for our coffee.” 

As they wont, in the dusk," the children played amongst the bushes, con- 
stantly ninni 'iv up to their elders to ask where were the fairies; and Mrs. 
Schilizz' ' Whenever a child sees them, they become shy and change 
themselvei, 'nto glow-worms.” 

She ;ind IrenrUle, when they went back to the lodge, drank their coffee 
by the dne^ow in almost complete silence. Now and then one or other of 
them u iered a word or two; he offered her a biscuit; be asked her if she 
felt the draught; and once, unbidden, he rose and bent down over her, and 
folded her cloak a little more closely round her. 

“ Won’t you smoke ? ” she said. " I expect you would be more com¬ 
fortable.” 

lly-and-by, between the floating puffs of his cigarette, he said abruptly, 
“ We must know each other very well, I think.” 

She asked why ? as if sure of the answer and yet waiting for it. 

"Because w^e can sit like this,” he said, "and talk without ever 
speaking.” 

For a time she made no response, except a look and a faint smile. But 
at last she rose from her seat, and said, "It is time to go." He expostu¬ 
lated, telling her it was early; and indeed it was only nine. 

" Don’t keep me,*’ she said very softly and gently. " Let mo go. If you 
like you can walk back with me.” 

They were both standing by this time, but both seemed withheld from 
moving. Suddenly she uttered a word, quite naturally, and as if she 
hardly knew she was asin^ ii ; but it went through his whole being as 
if it bad been a spel^ .t ws simply his own name, "Bobby," Ho 
waited. Her head droo|ed )enrively. 

" There is something,^ sh 3 went on slowly, " that I want 40 tell you. 
You'have been very goodlto :ne-^you have taken great care of me.” 

Again she stopped, f‘ This is all so new,” she murmured, "It is 
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^ _ Ko Idon’tknowwhatit’Blike. It’s like nothing exceptMf- 

to me Then with a sudden movement, she raised her^oad, came up to 
him and put her hands on his coat. In the ficwk appeal of her eyes, m 
every look and gesture there was an absolute simplicity, as if her inmost 

selfwere expressing itself. „ «««* 

*<Bobby," she said, lingering over the syllable in a whisper, ‘‘I wont 
you to be always good to me-always. Tell me that you wiU be; tell me 
in my ear that you will be." 

Her words seemed like the bleat of some forsaken animal. A sil^ce 
followed, and only her eyes spoke. There was a trouble in them like the 
meeting of two conflicting waters. A moment later she Jiad hidden her face 
in her hands, and when she removed them, in her eyes there were tears 
and happiness. He had uttered her as yet no word; hut now looking half 
sadly at her, “ Irma," he said, I will be to yon the best I am able to be. 
You are right, you must go now. Come, I will take you back." 

If her day's journey had tirod her, it had, at all events, not made her 
sleepy. A lamp stood on her table ; her window was half open; a faint 
sound as of uiurtnuring houghs came in through it; and before her, aifcord- 
ing to her custom, was the case that contained her diary. The last words 
she had written wore the lines she took from Tennyson. Unity of style 
as a diarist was not her strong point certainly; nor did what she ^VTote 
now show auy concern to make it so. It was hardly liko a diary, indeed, 
except that it was prefaced by a date. 

<< To-night," she began, if I am to express myself at all, I must express 
myself in a new way. I must address myself to something that is not 
myself, and that is beyond me. What this is I cannot tell, or, at all events, 
I will not tell. I will not tell myself even. Its form and its nature shall 
remain vague, and I shall speak to it more freely. Listen then, you, what¬ 
ever you are, to whom I am going to lay bare my thoughts, as the sea 
lays bare to the moon its hushed and yet troubled waves. I used when 
a child to road Ovid’s Metaniorphosisy and I often amused myself by won¬ 
dering bow the people felt when they found themselves turning into trees 
and flowers and fountains. I think I can tell now, for I am undergoing 
the same sort of change myself. 

“ Power to whom I speak, into what am I changing ? You will bo ablo 
to see perhaps; but I want myself to tell you. Could I laugh about it— 
and why should I not ? for one can always afford to laugh when one is quite 
sure one is serious—I would tell you that I felt like Aaron’s rod, when it 
budded. As for Ovid, the bodies of his women turned into flowers. I feel 

like a flower turning into a woman’s soul. Is not this vague ? Toll me_ 

oan you catch my meaning ? I wish to put it more plainly; and when 1 
try to do so in my mind, do you know what happens ? The sentences I 
shape to myself aro metamorphosed like Ovid’s heroines; and instead of 
speaking about myself, I find myself speaking about—what ? About the 
w^rm silouce of the night, about the stealing scents of the forest, that just 
make the olge of the thin lace curtains tremble, about the lapping of the 
lake, that I can just hear at intervals, as at intervals when one is half asleep, 
one can just hear one’s watch tick. Yes, I feel inclinod to tell you about oil 
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thdse ihinga^ instead of telling yon—^of confes^g to yoti^ about myself, 
But were I really talking to you, and could you hear my voice, I should 
betray myself in that: you would hear my whole confession in it. Con¬ 
sider again. Is this a sign of anything ? I write these sentences slowly, 
pausing between each and dreaming—dreaming as 1 watch the flames of 
the candles tremble, and little white drops of wax chase one another down 
their sides; and as I dream, with my pen balanced in my hand, all sorts 
*of verses I have read come, like bees in summer, winging their way into 
mymhid; and each comes laden with some new meaning, all my own— 
some pollen, some honey, some dew, out of the flower of life, as I myself 
have lived it. • 

Can you imagine how a rose feels, when all its petals are unfolding ? 
That is how 1 feel 1 am unfolding towards you. Do you see what you 
have done for me ? Ah, but that is not all the story. If you have done 
this for me, there is something I have done for you. Let mo boast—let 
mo rise in the air, on this sense of power. You—you who are so much 
stronger than I am, 1 have led you, I have influenced you: and listen; 
you ^owal have done this—I have opened your eyes, and you have seen 
in mo what I never saw, but only dreamed of in myself, till you saw it; 
and now I am created anew. Since you have seen it, it is a reality. 

“ Shall I go further—shall I make another boast ? If you would ever 
see whot T niT> writing,! would not; but you never will, and so I will make 
it. Som^'^ liinj; —I know what it was : it was regard for me, for I saw that 
in your eyi 3—well, something has held you back from me, or held you up 
from Uir thought all the more of you for this ; but I have made you 
stoop ; lay power hns been more than yours. I have made you stoop till 
your have at latit touched mine. And do you know how I did it ? I 
will remind you. I begged you—^not in so many words, but you knew my 
meaning—I bogged you, I prayed you, to keep away from me. And I 
meant it too. I have never lied to you. But there was something in me 
that meant something quite different, and meant it more strongly—at least 
I suppose BO ; for wo now see tho result. Perhaps I shall touch you what 
a strange thing a woman^s heart is. It's motto, I think, ought to be, ^ I am 
nothin'g if logical.* 

'^And yet, seeing that in all this some responsibility has been incurred 
somewhere, I don’t mean to let you off, and say you are responsible for 
nothing. For do you know what you have done ? I wonder, I wonder, if 
you do? You have onterod my mind, you have moved amongst my 
thoughts, liko a wind moving through a garden, and stealing into tho 
flowers, and fluttering their petals. You have been where no human being 
has ever boon before—not c' .^n I myself; and you have said to me, ‘ See 
these flower-beds, see these flowers. You never knew, did you, that you 
had such things in your gprdon? ' Why did you do this ? You had no 
business to come there alid zander there at all. But since you have come, 
do you know how I am ^in^ to punish you ? I am going to keep yon there. 
You never shall go awayUgam. % 

** I began talking of y^u ^'aguely, as some impersonal power, and owing 
to a kind of shyness I thought of you vaguely ; but by this time I think I 
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have pretty well betrayed myself. And yet I can no more tell you now, 
than I could at the beginnmg, all that I want to tell you. Let the air of 
the night, which we both are, breathing, breathe it to you; let the forest 
murmur it. Let the lake, which is so near you, ripple it to you through 
your windows. Let me tell it to you myself, in telling you how I love my 
children. I feel sometimes as if nothing J could do for them, could ever 
satisfy what I feel for them; that they could never be close enough to my 
heart; that my life could never completely enough be spent for theirs. As 
the arms of a mother long to enfold her child, so, my friend, my companion, 
I long to enfold, you I ” 

The following morning when she stopped out on her balcony, whilst a 
waiter inside was clattering as he arranged the children’s breakfast, she 
murmured, feeling the freshness that seemed to pervade everything, “And 
tlie evening and the morning were the first day.” 

She presently looked towards the lodge, watching the slope in front of 
it; but she saw no one stirring; and a shadow—a very transparent shadow 
—of disappointment crossed her mind. “ Does he like me,” she said to her* 
self, as she passed indoors. IJut the smile on her lips showed that she 
had little doubt about the answer, * • 


At breakfast a packet was brought to her. 

What I” she exclaimed. ‘^Tho post! I never thought that letters 
would follow mo hero so soon.” Dot she saw, the next moment, that it 
was something which had come by hand; and she found, on undoing it, 
that It was a copy of Grenville’s poems. She recollected now that she had 
asked^ him if he had a copy which ho could, lend her. He had said, 
“No ; but a Ime which he now enclosed ran thus“ By accident this 
was found in one of my boxes. I will come to you after breakfast. You 

She turned over the pages with a 
placid, half- ender interest; but all of a sudden she started and blushed 
crimson. She had come to the fly-leaf; and that showed her his meaning, 
when ho spoke of being once more a poet. Her initials were written on it 
and under her initials these lines ' 


Wtafc may I ■write that shall hint of my love for you ^ 
My pea trembles idly, and doubts as it dips. 

Tcjich me some name that is tender enough for you : 
Or else hold me silent, my love, with your lips.” 


She read the lines over and over again, her lips slightlv quivorimr Tb» 
pressing her hands, with the open book in them, close to ^ 
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Chaptub XIII« 

Mbb. SghiIiIzzi romained for some time, ^ith the book lying open in her 
lap, and her eyes fixed on the verses as if they were some strange fiower. 
She had left the breakfast4able, and was sitting outside on the balcony, 
shielding her head from the sun with a large parasol, whilst a light breeze 
played with the soft tendrils of J^er hair. Her parasol and her dress were 
red ; and ks Grrcnville came presently over to the hotel from the hunting- 
lodge, he saw her ^om far off, like one brilliant patch of colour. She, how¬ 
ever, did not see him, till he came to her through the window of the sitting- 
room, and the sound of his steps roused her. She gave him no good-morning, 
except with her eyes. She looked up at him, her hand still resting on the 
book; and she merely said “ How could you ? ” He returned her gaze, not 
with Badness exactly, but with gravity ; and for a few moments both were 
silent. At last he said, “ Are you angry with what I wrote ? It was written 
before I knew what I was writing.*’ 

No,” she said, “ not with it, but with myself for being made so happy 
by it.” 

Again they were both silent. At length, in an altered voice, Tell me,*‘ 
he said, what shall wc do this morning ? The manager tells me that he 
has a pouy-c?iT'>i:gG, and also that there are roads in the forest—a little 
rough, bi t tiJiiU fit for driving.” 

“ b,” she exclaimed, *^let us drive 1 ” And her face was like a sunlit 
sea, ; )m which the shadow of a summer cloud has fioated. The carriage 
was ( dered, and they^rove off together, firet for a little way skirting the 
borders of the lake, and then following the road, into the heart of the leaves' 
and shadow. Active glancing lights were playing on all sides amongst the 
branches; birds sang, squirrels whisked their tails ; and the white throat 
of a stoat confronted them, tamo with wonder. Mrs. Schilizzi seemed to 
Grenville, os she sat beside him, to bear the same relation to the beauty 
and the happiness of natm'c, that an echo bears to a voice ; and she filled bis 
mental car with a soft magical music. Every appreciation he shared'with 
her, every passing laugh, was a new link uniting him to her, that was 
fashioned and fastened noiselessly. 

Having driven for some W'ay amongst pines, they at last reached a wood 
of beeches, whore the undergrowth was cut into glades, evidently for the 
pui*po3es of sport, ahd where the open ground was gleaming with moss and 
grasses. They left the pony in charge of a boy they had taken with them, 
and wandered away together through one of these inviting ways. By-and- 
by they seated thoniselvos at the foot of a tree, she more fiower-like than 
ever, in her red dress amongat the greenness, whilst her cheeks seemed, by 
■contrast, like the petal^ of i pedo goi’anium. 

** Never,” wrote G^n\ die afterwards, addressing her in imagin^on, 
** never shall I forget tfiat ^cene. After we had sat there fo^a moment or 
two, talking of I cannot Wmember what, you turned to me with a half mis¬ 
chievous laugh, andyct<wi:h something in your manner that was serious, 
■and you said to me, * Bobby ’—you said that slowly as if you liked the word 
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sitoald think yon were & bro^etp if it w^ not fbr one thing ; and that 
isp thatiwant to ask yon enoh a dlly and tain qneetio^^ po yoain^ 
am pretty ? ^ Irma, there was nothing of the co(jnette in^you. Yon asked 
that qnestion with snoh abaolnte simplicity, lang^g at yonrsdf just a little 
for asking it, that yon ms^e me ^ a^^^^ my answer* I said, 

M diould, very likely, think so, if only yon were anybody but yonrself. As 
it is, I see liot .yOnr face, bnt thei moaning of it. Many Heroglyphioa are< 
very giaooM in form, and so long as they are nothing but forma for ns 
we, no dotd)^ think them pretty : bnt hs soon as we learn to road tfiom, 
wa forget prettiness of the letters, in thinking of the sense of the 
sefhtenees.* Ahd ybt yon were? pretty, and I saw yon were. Bound your 
ted dress through the moBses, blue flowers were sprouting, like tiny spires; 
and above yon the young leaves o^ the beech-trees were catching the sun¬ 
light on their ^tremulous transparent fllms; and we had for companions the 
hash and whisper of the forest, and the profound embowered solitude. • . 

“ Irma, you turned over in yonr mind what I said to you, as if you were 
a little girl sucking a sugarplum, and thinking whether you liked it; and at 
last I saw that yon did like it, and you said, ‘I’m glad of that. 5 hate 
people who like me merely because I am pretty.’ We were both satisfied; 
and for a little while we did nothing but pull up grasses and flowers, and 
ask each other if we knew their names.' We are neither of us very good at 
botany. Presently you began to tell me of a place in a wood near your 
old home, where you used to go and hide yourself with your books. There 
was a copy of Keats you used to take with you, and an As You Like 
It: and on one of them, I forget which, you had managed to spill some 
milk, and your brothers and sisters nsed to say o%yon, * Irma is always so 
messy/ And you laughed as yon told me this, and said, ‘ I am very clean 
now/ And then you began telling me one little anecdote after another 
about your early years, and all the atmosphere of your life’s spring breathed 
about me. You seemed to be bringing out all your little treasures, and sbow- 
mg them to me one by one, with a child’s simplicity mixed with a woman’s 
humour; and with something more than this—with consciousness that to 


me you would never have' thought of showing them, if you had not been 
confident that whatever was yours would interest me. There lay the magic 
of the moment, its subtle spiritual alchemy, transmuting so much within me. 

“mat trifles such things are 1 Any man not a fool can in some moods 
laugh at them; a fool can laugh at them in all moods indiscriminately • but 
no man not a fool will be afraid of bis own laughter. Mon who know life 
best, and whoso sense of humour is keenest, know best that wo should 
never anything to bo valuable if we valued only what we could never 
despi^^e or laugh at. The serious things of life ai-e of value only as settings 
for the thmgs which m our practical moods we call trifles. Let me think 
of ourselves in that wood, and compare ourselves with some man of 
business who has made at one stroke by his shrewdness some twenty 
ousan pounds, ^ T/icre is SQnsc—t/iere is seriousness, with a vengeance. 
Weh, whaf docs this good man do with his money ? He buys for his wife 
some magni cent tiai*a of diamonds But what are these diamonds ? Merely 
spar g pebbles. Consider this:—^the reward of business is to look at 
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man^ Wbat is that compared my vision of you ? . , ,0 v/ ; 

after yon bad tallmd to me trws, yon Bad> 

denly bbocbed ypnrself, and yon said to xne» * Look 1 am doing all 
the talking. Ittfli yon everyibing, and yon tell me nOtbrng*; 
tnrn now. Ton mnst teU things Co me.* 1 asked yonirhat SOTt of tb^gs.: 
Ton refleeied a little; and then looking at mej Irma, with a peratMt^ 
grayityi yon Baidr * Tell mo wby Italy seemed a prosaic place to yon*' I 
beSitated, for reasons wbiob yon know now. They concerned another 
woman; and the devotion and respect I felt for you, and my sense of bow 
impossible it wonld^be for me, under any circumstances, to discuss yon with 
anyone else, gave me the same reverontial^eeling with regard to the woman 
I speak o£ There seemed to be something wanting to justify me in even 
naming her. And yet I spoke the truth when I answered you, * I should 
like to tell you, but it would take a long time.’ And here, haying mentioned 
time, I found an escape out of my difficulty. I pulled out my watch, and 
showed you how late it was. You started and laughed. ^ Help me up,* 
you «aid* and as quick as our feet could cany us, we went to the pony 
carriage and returned. I.lunched wj^ you at the hotel How well I 
remember the look of that meal. . The hi^wn crumpled skin of the children's 
rice pudding, and the clear blue shadpi^ the dishes made on the table* 
cloth I I remember, too, saying, as we entered the room together, * So for 
as liking goes, I should like to tell you everything.* 

That evening, Irma, that evening, 1 did so, 

** In the afternoon you had letters to Write; so had I. You wrote yours 
in a summer-house by lake, with your children playing round you. I 
went to write mine in my own rooms. But write I could not. I could not 
concentrate my thoughts on the people I wanted to address, or the subjects 
I wonted to deal with. Between me and the paper your image would 
come; and five minutes after five minutes I found myself sitting motion¬ 
less, occupied with It only. At last I gave the attempt up, and pushed my 
pen away from me. I longed to go back to you; but I thought it the 
kindest thing to give you one hour to yourself at all events; so I kept myself 
from you for ail that wearj' lime, I never knew before bow long an hour 
could be, or how in iiu ho :^ a sense of want could be developed in one, 
springing up like tho that grows under the napkin of an Indian 
juggler. At the end o' lihat hour I went to you, and found you stiU in 
the summer-hcase. ‘lUvo you written your letters?’ I asked. You 
pointed to two sheets (f ] te-paper, on each of which were scribbled 
a few linos, and which yoh began listlessly to put into their envelopes. 
‘I couldn’t write,’ you jiai 'That is all I have done.’ Irma, that 
pleased me. Wo had been g ing through the same experience. But then 
you said you were tired, and wanted to lie down for an hour in your 
room. * Do you mind ? ’ j )u asked mo. Of course I said no; but owing 
to one of those waywori caprices of temper, which sometimes ^ake 
the bit of reason in their laouths, and cariy^ off the imagiuution on ^eir. 
backs, I said to myself that you were tired because you were tired of 
me. Well—you went j ani for another hour I was left alone. Fool that 
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•i imt I felt misenlrle, I wen roaming atioat,. 

.moving ^TiioUy» and treading as if I Would tread tizne 
half angry wi^ yon, and at^ loDging, and longing, and longing for yon. 
The horn went by, and still you did not come. You had told me when 
you were rested, you would come out on the bfdcony. * Come, come, come,’ 
I said, *and I wdl tell you every thing. Every thought in my mind is 
Ipn^g to poQi itself into yours.’ Suddenly it bceuired to me that the old, 
man at ihe lodge had shown me a boat-house, with some boats belonging 
to the Cpxmtin it. An idea came to me. We would dine at the lod^e at 
and ! would TOW you on the lake afterw^s. This gave me at onoe an 
e^use for ecnding up a note tc^you. 1 longed to be in*communioation with 
you, even through a sheet of note-paper. 1 turned towards the hotel, for at 
the time 1 was looking away from it, and there, Irma, 1 saw you sitting in 
the balcony. You waved your hand. I went; I believe I ran towards 
you. I was upstairs, I was by your side in a moment; and your smile 
showed me how foolish my bitter dreams had been, and that whatever had 


tired you, you were not tired of me. I told you of my plan for our dinner, 
and our boating. You assented with pleasure ; and then you said,'softly 
and musically, as if you hardly knew you were saying it, as if it were a 
thought that had become embodied accidentally, ‘ Do you care for me ? I 
thought just now that perhaps you were only amusing yourself.’ * 1 will 
tell you,' I said, ^ on the lake what will make you think otherwise.' 

We dined at the lodge—you and I and the children ; and afterwards 


you and I went floating out over the water. ‘ Well,’ you said presently, 
* what are you going to tell me ?’ I said I was going to answer you the 
question you had asked me about Italy, I sa^ too, that you must be 
patient, and let me answer you in my own way. I began my story like 
this, as no doubt you remember. ‘ Since the days when you did your 
geography lessons out of a school-book, I daresay you have forgotten 
tho very name of tbe city of Vicenza. It is little talked about; few 
tourists visit it; and yet, in all northern Italy, there are few places more 
interesting. Its narrow streets, blinded with Venetian shutters, are full of 
old palaces, having carved and pillared fronts, and great oi-ches under 
whose shadow you enter, passing through them into stately courts. Thero 
are pale marble staircases, hushed and mysterious, leading to saloons and 
halls, whose coilmgs are dim with paintings, whose great hearths are sur¬ 
mounted with carvings and coats of arms, and whose walls are darkened 
with old tortoise-shell cabmets. Tho roadways are overhung with rows of 
antique balconies, whose iron railings are twisted into leaves and lyres. 
There is a theatre built more than three hundred years ago, which still has 
on Its stage some of its original scenery. Lamps at night twinkle before 
tho images of smnts. Tho neighbomhood is full of ancient villas, embowered 
m gardens. There are churches eveiywhere, full of twilight and gilding • 
and stray scents of incGDso meet you as you come round comers. You 
woBld It the very place to dream in. Well-it was to Vicenza I 
went; and lhall I toll you why I went there ? It was to meet somebody to 

iTfl ^ started, and exclaimed in a breath- 

whisper, Somebody whom you are going to marry ? * I said, ‘ If you 
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badftsked. me thsi question three weeks ago, 1 diould hard answered lesl 
Wait a moment, and you will see how it now/ Little Irma, what 

a Me women you ere. Bo you remember how you leaned 
exelaimed, * Toll me her name. Who was she ? I’m euie she was b»eau^fal~- 
and yet, nOf—r# quite sure she VM hon I told you who ahe'wae; and 
you said ^at she was veiy grand, and that ehe was tUs and that, and that I 
had better go and marry her; and then you said, * Well, go on. How did you 
fall in love with her I told you. I described her, and how I had Mt 
about her, ^nd how I did feel when I went to meet her at Yicenza. TheU I 
described oiir meeting. I described her pleasure on seeing’me-^a pleasure 
so frank and placidf and the kind of pleasure 1 felt in response to it; and 
then I went on in this way : * All that was good, and genuine^and intelligent 
ia her, I recognized as clearly as ever, and the quiet high-breeding that 
betrayed Itself—or should I say hid itself?—in every movement and 
gesture, a>;d in every intonation of her voice. But, for some reason—I 
could not divine what—she seemed changed; she seemed faded; some¬ 
thing seenied to have passed away from her; and I began to wonder 
what« ha/ beeu my condition of mind, when a girl like this could 
have tinv-’d my dreams with rose-colour. Then wo all of us began 
to expb 0 the town. She and I wore constantly apart from the 
•others, r 1 tried to point out to her all the many things that touched 
my own imagination, and perfumed the very air with interest. One point 
I soon found out. So far as mere facts went, she knew a gi'oat deal more 
about Yicenza than I did ; and small wonder indeed, for, as it turned out 
presenUy, she had just been learning by heart the contents of two guide¬ 
books. But as to^tho s^timent of the place, as to that strange, plaintive 
muK’c that old things muko in ears able to hear it—of this she knew 
nothing. I had been at Vicenza once before by myself. I found it de¬ 
lightful then; but now, as I went through it with her, the same thing 
seemed to havo happened to this town that had happened, so far as I was 
■concerned, with regard to herself. Both, somehow, were disenchanted, 
I)o you kuow% afliT two days’ sight-seeing, how she summed up her im¬ 
pressions ? Vicenza, she eaid, is very quaint and interesting, but it would 
be a dull little phico to live :n, Ko doubt that last statement may be true; 
but it affected nic when she said it exactly as I should have been affected 
if she bad been to some wonderful religious ceremony, and bad 

nothing to say about li. except that there were draughts in the cathedral. 
Well—and now let me \ou this. All the time that I was there going 
about with her, conscious qf disappointment, even before I acknowledged it, 
memories kept echoing in my mind of another relic of the past—an old 
oastle in a forest on the borcors of Hungary, w'here iron balconies overhung 
a forest of beech-trees^ and where I stood with someone who was looking 
for something that never mnm. That day I seemed to have moved in 
music; and I felt that cow by contrast I first knew its full charm. That 
day was summer; theseWc] e frost. That day I was at home; during tlfese 
days I was an exile. | v as bome;8ick, Irma, for our golde^ holiday, I 
didn’t understand my fo'^lirgs clearly then. I have learnt to do so since. 
I never said then to myself that the want in my life was you; but I began 
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tb Snd ont, and to feel a secret relief in flndkgi that candid «b my Sriend 
tliere was nothing in her mannfer which need necessedlymeM anything 
nwre than cordiaUty. She felt that die did not, at aU times^ qhite i^der- 
stand me. I could see iiiie ; and I oodd see also 
feeling Toiy little to discompose her. ^Indeed, I think that in a 
cheerful way she was amused hf it. & this, I seem to he saying 

so little, in reality, I am saying so much. It came to this-^that I g^ew 
certain two things. One was, that though, if I made an effort, I might 
secure hm? affection easily j if I did not make that effort, she would be Very 
little of a sufferer. The other was, that the effort was one whi<i I could 
not make. Things being in this condition, fate dtd me a kind turn. 
My friend’s mother had a sister who was passing the spring in Florence. 
This lady fell more or less dangerously ill; and a telegram was suddo^y 
received from her by her relations in Vicenza, which, at a moment’s notice, 
took the whole party off. Our parting was cordial—nothing more. I was 
left alone, divided between a sense of relief and a sense that my future, 
which had lately showed a definite prospect, had all of a sudden melted into 
stonny clouds.’ Just as I was saying this, Inna, you gave on exclamation. 
Some large rain-drops had fallen, and turning your face to the sky, you 
said, *We are going, I think, to have stormy clouds now.’ We looked 
about ns. The sky had become purple; the stars were steadfast above us, 
and wore wavering below ns iu the faint depths of the lake; but up from 
the west was floating a film of dusky vapour. Some more drops fell. Wo 
were not far from land, and we were both on shore before the real down¬ 
pour had begun. We hastened into the lodge, where my room was already 
lamp-lit. We sat down. For a short time Wf were silent, and I was 
doubtful how to take up the broken thread of my history. By accident 
your eyes fell on a photograph lying upon my writing-table. It was a 
photograph of an old house. You took it up and admired it. I said to 
^ou, * It is mine; but soon I shall have to sell it.’ * Soil it I ’ you exclaimed; 
* your old family place t If 1 had a ’pl&ce like that, I would sooner sell 
my life.’ There was horror in your voice, and also something like con¬ 
tempt, * Bo you know,’ I said, * why I shall have to sell it ? It is my 
life; but I am going to sell it for the sake of another life.’ Then I told 
you all. I explained to you, that so far as my fortune went, all depended 
upon my projected marriage; that this marriage I now found impossible, 
and that I found it impossible for a reason which I at last recognised—that 
reason being yourself. You looked at me as if you could hardly believe 
my words, and you drew a long breath, the sound of which I can hear 
now. You were sitting on a sofa; ‘Bobby,’ you said, and you could 
hardly speak for emotion, ‘ is this true i'* Come, sit by mo here, and tell 
me BO.’ A little later on, you were saying this: and you spoke gasping. 
‘ How can I bo glad when you tell me I am ruining your fortunes ? Is not 
this selfishness—the very madnoss of selfishness ? And yet—and yet— 
ok, Bobby, you overwhelm me. No one has ever understood me, or ever 
loved me tfll now. I never thought that for my sake anyone could give up 
anything.’^’ 
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Gb(apter iTV. 

Iv ilu grey of the monang G^rebville woke, with a doll Beaie weighing on 
him that a vague spmeihii^g had happened^ which ho shrank from iooking 
at, and, when looked at, would change him in his own eyes. 
the life, the coh<^iOQ> the course of action, to which he now at laBt 
had definitely and passionately committed himself? And to what also had 
he committed her by the passion he had roused, and which he now knew to 
be so serious. 

He movud to get-up; but that would be to face realities: and he had not 
courage for tho effort. He did so at last, however; his will rallied its 
Strength. He hastily put some clothes on, mufihng himself in his great 
coat. He softly unlocked the door, and he went out. The sky was a field 
of dim in/ eing iloeces, damp as Gideon^s, and so was the lake as welL All 
the grouiK' was spongy and grey with dew. Nothing about him stirred but 
a slow ai i silent breeze, which just laid bn his cheeks the touch of the 
weepihg / ^r. He looked blankly round him. In spite of its strange aspect 
everytbiispoke of her. He thought of their drive of yesterday, and the 
meeting ' i their sympathies in the sunshine; and then he started as his 
eyes rest d on the hotel. Had it not been for that, yesterday might have 
been yev a ago; but that was a witness of her actual neighbourhood, as it 
slept with its closed white curtains, and its wet tiles glimmering. His 
eyelids were heavy still; bis head ached. How, he asked himself, would 
she meet him ? Or would she meet him at all ? Perhaps, he thought, his 
devotion would by this time seem to her to be an insult, and she would 
merely send him a letter, telling him coldly never to see her again. He 
looked at his watch. It was only five o’clock. Hours must pass before he 
could have any news of her. 

Close to the lodge was a little patch of garden. There were some white 
roses in it, and some red tulips. He picked a bunch of these, and arranging 
them very carefully , went indoors, and put them in a tumbler of water. The 
cold air was now makiug him sleepy. He sought his bed again, and slept 
till Pritz awoke him. lie made Fritz tie the fiowers together, and told 
him to take them at once to Mrs. Schilizzi, and ask if she had caught 
cold owing to last night’s ii*in. “ If she wishes not to sea me,” he thought, 
“ she will send back word in say so. I shall escape the humiliation of 
finding her door closed." Ho waited miserably impatient for the return of 
Fritz, Ho waited for half>ai:.-hour. At last a message came to say that she 
was quite well, and would hv‘pe to see him soon after ten o’clock. Along 
with the message came a sm. jl scrap of paper, “with this scrawded on it— 
“ How good of you I what lo ely flowers.” 

The words operated like a charm on him. A load fell from his heart. 
He realized that his coffee vas at his bedside. He drank it, and rose in* 
stonily. Ho drossed with t hurried eagerness, and turnod his steps toethe 
hotel. As he approached it his heart again sank, and his hant trembled as 
he knocked at the door of h )r sitting-room. 

He entered: she was at breakfast with her children, and some of his 
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i^wers ^ere in the breast of her red dresB. She looked M at him | thera 

reproval k her feoe ; and hertoioe aUn hs^:^ ripple 

of a brook in sprkg-time. The oiiy change in her-^M^^ 

was a change—waB the grow& in her eyes and ainle of a clearer and more 

earnest affection. 

** I see,” he said, by way of saying something, *Vthat Fritz has brought 
you my flowers,” 

she said, pointing him to a chair at the table. ‘‘I know, too, 
why you sent them. Sit down and have some coffee with us, Olga, get 
him a cup,” 

Grenville declined. “ Won’t you ? ” she said, ** xou look tired.” 

Do I ?” he said; “ I’ve been thinking,” 

** Yes,” she replied ; ** so have I—^thinking about many things. Come 
outside on the balcony. The children can finish by themselves. Tell me,” 
she said, in a whisper, as soon as they were alone together, “ do yon mean 
what yon said last night ? You mean really that you will give your life to 
mine ? ” 

Grenville looked at her in silence, as if vainly seeking for words : at last 
he said slowly, don’t want to use exaggerated language.” 

She gave a gasp, as if a knife had wounded her. Ah 1 ” she exclaimed. 
** Then you were only laughing at me—tell me ? ” 

“I don’t want,” he repeated, to use exaggerated language; but I 
believe I • S ; I tell you that I would willingly die for you,” 

Ho was surprised himself, at the almost bald intensity which he heard 
b his own voice as he quietly said this. The effect on her was like that 
of the sun reflecting itself in water. The returning smile on her lips, and 
the trusting affection in her eyes, which, deep as it was, seemed as if yet 
it were but half unfolded, filled him with something which would have been 
overwhelming happiness, if he had not, in consequence of his recent trouble 
and Buflering, felt it as rather the blessing of overwhelming peace. 

And yet, through oil this, though ho was scaniely conscious of the fact, 
some part of her was a disturbing and perplexing riddle to him—a riddle, 
however, which she herself could have answ’ored, could she only have con¬ 
fessed herself to him as she did that day to her diary. For although she 
had calmed him, yet in a certain way she shocked him. Ho had feared 
she would have suffered too much. It seemed as if she had suffered 
nothing. But she, too, like him, had been face to face with self; and had 
confronted conscience with a braver face than he had, although she had 
expected an even keener wound from it. This, however, it is true, she had 
not experienced, and the cause was, not, indeed, the greater intensity, hut 
the greater simplicity of her own emotion, and a certain moral fortitude 
greater than his, which it had endowed her with. What she wrote in her 
diary was as follows :— 

“In connection with a step I have taken, my own impression of myself 
i^^most vivid. One often reads imaginary stories of a soul’s surprise after 
death at its own new condition, so wholly different from what was expected. 

I am like such a soul. Nothing has happened to me which, according to 
tradition, was sure to have happened. I have crossed a chasm mto which 
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it seemed $are ttiat I thdmd lUl, bnii^ and enuhing omongit the 
rooks ; bti something hss bme me np—hsB eairied me t^ngh the : 1: 
KEQ neither sdied mm If I weze I tvonld confess it I tbosgfat vhen 

I w6ke I mnet be; snd e:i^eet^ eveiy moment to find ^iHbtsl 

wrecks As a fhct, however, I found myself whole. Why should 1 pi^hd 
otherwise ? I will pretend nothings I ought to feel degraded ; 
be—bnt I don't. Z can say no more than that ^ And yet I can—esn say 
this* If I fail to feel what the occasion is supposed to demand, it is 
from calloQsness* Were I really degraded, surely I should know the signs 
of it. I should f«el unworthy of doing or of thinking anything good ; 
my eyes would /I.'tv .'i/rom the thought of ideal goodness; and somohowand 
* somewhere Z shoulfl be hardened. But I am conscious of nothing of this 
kind. No—nn. Oa the contrary, never has afiection, or the sense of good¬ 
ness and bcaitly. tilled my heart so full as they fill it now. My children 
to-day are mcaf icar to me than ever. The desire for self-sacrifice, the 
desire for prr ^) trouble me, and are ever in my heart. Kven towards 
Paul my feelii: iiave an unwonted gentleness; and it seems to me that to 
him I could* gi n more dutiful service, because I have found someone to 
whom f ctm ii } self. I am not deceiving myself. I can distinguish 
good from e il; ud my good thoughts and my pure thoughts—I know 
them as -..ly ^. ardian argels. After the step I had taken, I feared they would 
have deF< rtei me : but 1 look about me, and they keep me company still— 
as near n ever, as much mine as ever,” 

Such len being her condition in her own eyes, what possessed her now 
was a St se i; ot of abasement or trouble, but of exaltation. It was a sense 
not of a ost, but rather of a transfigured, universe; and Grenville’s spirit 
adjusted itsrif under the direction of hers, as though it were stronger than 
his owr. 

“ Bobby,” she said to him, “ I wish to be quiet this morning. We will 
come into the summer-house, and you shall read to me.” 

He did so. There was beatitude in obeying her smallest wishes. Ho 
was not himself particularly in a mood for reading; but he found that this, 
for a reason which soon became more clear to him, did but add to the zeal 
of his obedience. Before luncheon, as they went back to the hotel, he 
picked up a broken fiint, and with a laugh put it into her hands. 

‘‘ Do you think that pretty ? ” ho said. “ Don’t you ? I wish you did.” 

“ Why ? ” shf asked. 

“ Because,” he said, “ if it would ouly give you pleasure, I would sit all 
day long and break stones for you.” 

After luncheon, she was tirqd and lay down ; and he went away for an 
hour or so, in order to leave her quiet. He walked restlessly about the 
borders of the lake ; and retno\ ^d from her presence, the charm of which 
seemed to protect him, the fi^st bitterness of his morning’s mood revived in 
him ; and when he went^^ae c tO her, something had begun to stir in him, 
though he did not dare te^ret ognise it, that was like anger against her. He 
did his utmost to disguise fr }m her his changed condition; aq^ his voice 
recovered its tenderness, put he could not recover his spirits. They had 
arranged to take the children for o walk amongst the shadows of the forest, 
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and he tried to hide his dejection in his kindness and his attention to them. 
For a time this succeeded; but at last the truth vas felt by her, his replies 
when he spoke to her wore so short, and his smiles were so slow in coming. 
At last she said to him with a certain constrained abruptness, 

know why you are so moody. You are afraid—though you might 
perhaps have thought of it a trifle sooner—^that you have done me an injury 
by the hold you have acquired on my affections. Leave that matter to me. 
We have each enough to do to bear our own responsibilities.’^ 

To his morbidly sensitive ear her voice seemed hard and flippant. He 
hung his head and walked on in silence. 

Well/’ she said presently, “ are you not going to speak to me ? ” 

He looked at her, and was wounded afresh, by a smile that seemed 
almost mocking. 

** Perhaps,” he said, ** if what you tell me is true, I had better go and 
bear my reaponribility in solitude.” 

“If you like to,” she answered, “certainly.” 

He stopped short in his walk, and fixed a long look on her. Then he 
held out his hand, and quietly said “ G-ood-bye.” i 

“ Good-bye,” she repeated, and turning away moved on. He remained 
where he was, leaning listlessly against a tree. A swarm of torturing 
thoughts at once sprang at him out of their ambush, accusing with hateful 
voices the woman from whom he was parting himself, 

“ You,” they said to him, “ ore by no means her first lover. You 
are not the first in fact, and you have not even the first place in her 
fancy.” 

That those suggestions camo to his mind like truths it is too much to say; 
but they irritated him like the stings of mosquitoes, with a pain which ho 
despised whilst it maddened him. He looked after her to see if she were 
out of sight. Sho was not. She was at some distance, but just as his 
eyes turned to her, she too, stopping, hod turned a glance towards him— 
a glance which, though still resentful, seemed to be fall of melancholy. 
He hurried towards her, as though she were his life escaping him, which 
he must return to, though the process were full of pain. 

“ Irma,” he said, “ forgive me. My soul will kill itself if I leave you.” 

They walked on side by side, each of them still troubled. At last she 
spoke. 

“It seemed,” she said coldly but yet gently, “that whatever your soul 
will do, you could leave me veiy easily. I never,’" she went on presently, 
and her voice was a little harder, “ I never knew a man take offence so 
quickly.” » 

They had reached an open spot, where the children were picking blue¬ 
bells. 

“I am rather tired,” she said. “I am going to sit down. May I ask 
you to spread my cloak on the ground ? ” 

^He did so, and sat down by her. Her recent speech had filled biTn with 
fresh bitteiraess, and inflamed anew the stings of all his recent suspicions. 
He was afraid to speak for fear of what he should hear himself saying; but 
at last, slowly and firmly, as if he were addressing a stranger : 
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am sorry/* he said, ** that my temper is so very nDreasonable, and 
that I show to so little advantage by the side of your former lovers.” 

She started in horror, and looked at him, as if she could hardly believe 
her ears. 

** How can you,” she gasped, say a thmg like that to me I *’ Her eyes 
held him motionless. They at oifce petitioned and judged him. They 
slowly filled with tears, and he saw that her lips trembled. Instead of 
Reproaching him she helplessly leaned towards him, and resting her arm on 
his knee, explored his face wistfully. Bobby,” she said, “ you shouldn’t 
treat me like that. For your sake I have taken off my armour, and now 
you are stabbing me,jafter you have made mo defenceless. Tell me—what 
is it ? Why do you think bad things of me ? ” 

He tried to explain. He did so very lamely; but she realised that he 
was reminding her of something she had said about other men.” 

I’m not perfect,” she said, I know that. I would willingly tell you all 
there is to tell ; but it’s not much, Fve been interested in other men—yes, I 
have been interested; but that’s all. Do you believe me ? You must. It 
is the ^tir» truth. I don’t quite know,” she continued, ‘‘ what you are 
thinking about me. I have seen so much less than you. I believe I’m so 
much simpler.” 

Irma,” ho said, Irma, are you ? ” 

• “ I tb*m!’’ From you, at least, I have nothing I wish to hide ; and 
you are tbp only p.TSon to whom I can say that, or ever could have said it. 
Once—} es ; mast confess this—I thought I could have loved ono man; but 
I didn’i ; and no man, not even that one, has ever so much as held my 
hand. I’obby—you must believe me.” 

Disbe-lief was impossible. He was conquered: ho showed her that he 
was so. Her voice slowly changed to a happy murmur, which still sug¬ 
gested toars, but tears with a rainbow spanning them. 

I was like a dog,” she said, “ that had been beaten all its life. I tmsted 
in you ; and you wore more cruel than anyone.” 

The words sounded like a reproach, hut really they were the seal of a 
reconciliation. She seemed to be giving the keys of her heart into his 
hands—to be placing herself wholly at his mercy. Her soul lay before him 
as if it were clear water ; he was filled by the sense of how wholly her 
whole bemg was his; and ho felt that their union had been but half com¬ 
plete till now. The wood, which a moment ago had been chilled with 
gloom and bitterness, was once more full of sunshine and moss-scented air 
and flowers. This pair, lately so taciturn, sent out their voices to the 
children; and the laughter of the children, which answered tthem, was 
hardly more gay than theirs. 

All through dinner that avei^ing enchantment hung in the air. In the 
warm dusk afterwards the children played amongst the glow-worms ; and 
then, when the nurse cs^e mt^ calling them and telling them it was bed¬ 
time, Grenville and his cd^p mion again committed themselves to the boat, 
and noiselessly glided o^ t(igether into the peace between t||e sky and 
water. 

The boat was commodiotzs, and Grenville, when he had rowed some wayi 
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shipped hifl oars and seated oompMjion, They hardly for a 

time felt any need for trosted the other to thuh utd to 

teod ^ silence, each Iwowing th^ each was bemg taken into the other’s 
life. An nature conspired to acast^^ t^^ prooeM, touching them ^ 
their ears and eyes. Oyer their heai^ was the o^l of the immeasurable 
twilight. Stars were showing them8elTeB»<—the immemorial friends of foverst 
a young moon £^red like iiqi^d rilver. AU aroM, toe^ests, soj^^^ 
and mysterious^ gnaided the lake, as they rose above ibeir own reflections | 
and down to the depths b^w were the horns of the floating crescent. 

In (h’enville’smind what taking place was thisAn element in his 
devotion which had already made itself felt, but the na^hre of which he had 
ha^y understood clearly, even when he had been most moved by it and 
had given U intermittent expression, was now coming to the surface, 
definite and lecogmsable, and growing to power as it did so. This was a 
longing which his passion had to express itself, not only to the enjoyment 
of her society, but to suflertog for the sake of enjoying it. It was a feeling 
to some way resembling that of David, when he would not make an ofliering 
of that which had cost him nothing. Of its full meaning Grenville was not 
even now aware ; but he knew this much, that one part of its meaning was 
a longing to prove to her and Himself as well, how intense this passion was, 
and to glorify it by the witness of self-sacrifice. ** I would break stones for 
yon, I would die for you.” These had been fragments of the liturgy which 
was now inwardly completing itself. The mind becomes conscious of its 
own emotional changes mainly by means of a species of picture writing—a 
swift phantasmagoria of images, of metaphors and analogies. Grenville felt 
bis passion to be now mounting on wings, beating the dusk on its way 
heavenwards, and taking her with him. And now, too, his condition flashed 
on him another unexpected facet. For the first time in his life he realised 
in his own experience how matter and spirit are capable of being fused 
together, how the body can rise with the soul instead of weighing it down, 
and how instead of dying it can be changed. 

At last he said to her, “Let me breathe in your ear something. If every 
husband loved his wife as well as I love you, marriage would indeed be a 
sacrament, and earth long ago would have been heaven. If our Jove is 
degradation, there is no elevation possible.” 

“Bobby,” she said, “ why do you fret yourself ? I know that my soul 
IB living—now for the first time. 'You say you would die for me. My wish 
is to live for you.” 

She had arrived at the same self-knowledge as he had; only he had 
reached it gradually, by a conscious and difficult progress, through opposing 
prepossessions, which had to be met and reasoned with. To her, every¬ 
thing, though strange, had been entirely simple. She had not reasoned 
about saenfioe, or flesh, or spirit. Her thoughts were lost in him: she had 
ceased to busy them with herself. She only remembered herself, when his 
words had reminded her of it; »and later on, when again they had reached 
tlfe shore ;^and when, by-and-bye, the doors of the hotel received her, she 
hardly knew that her feet bad touched the earth, or that her cheeks were 
like fluttered rose-petals. 
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Bftjs and eyaiDiBga now pasted <m wi^wiit tiielr emm^n^ 
littloin respect of ootwardineidents, bvtwitBeBsini^ so feat to eoa s ^ ot u t n eM 
of (henville and his eompanion were concerned, the formation of a;tlti^ 'ir^^ 
either of reality or of illnrion. Which it was, they had to learn 
ehee. Its formation was an experidnce in itselL^ the first moment 
of his regarding her with any attention, he had not o^y foli her tempenh 
meiH to be atii^tive to his^^ hnt he had discotered, under a misleadisg 
manner, that her kt^ct was aotiTe, and that her knowledge, though it 
was scattered, enrlously extensiye. He now learnt how her edseakim 
had been ke work solely of herself. No guiding huid’ had been ever held 
ont to help her. She had been the lonely sower of seed in her own sonl; 
and some of the seeds had sprung up like wildflowers; others had hardly 
sprouted; and others, perhaps most, were ideeping. On these his thoughts 
seemed to descend like rain ,* and ground kat before looked barren, began 
to grow green with life. 

The precise nature of their relatibiiship, "and what might be its future 
consequences, never troubled them farther by presenting itself as a per- 
plezity. f£hey were insulated for the time from all external circumstances; 
and their life together appealed to their inner judgment, only on its own 
merits as related to themselves only. In Uds isolated world, scrutinize it 
as they might, there was nothing to rouse in either of them any moral mis¬ 
giving. Everything that either had imagined as spiritually or intalleetnally 
beautifal seemed to be sprouting and growing, and fulfilling itself. They 
seemed to be witnessing the days and the dews of a New Creation, and 
whatever they looked upon seemed to be ** very good.'’ 

One night, however, in the boat, she said to him, after a long pause, 
during which her eyes had been fixed on the clouds and stars, **1 wonder 
if—supposing people could see us—^people, I mean, that the world describes 

as (food -” She hesitated, and then went on, trying a different form of 

expression, mean,” she said, ^Hhat, supposing we were not ourselves, 
I sometimes wonder how I myself should judge us.” 

** If you were nut one of ourselves,” he said, “ you would, perhaps, judge 
us hardly, and the reason wonld be that you would necessarily judge us 
wrongly. The imaginary history which the world, if it looked, would make 
of us, would be a thing very different—how grotesquely different 1—^from 
the reality. What ore the thoughts that I, Irma, have offered you ? Have 
I ever breathed to yon one that was impure or shameful ? Have I ever 
breathed to you one tint was not half-brother to a prayer? My passion 
for you is worship, and my whole being is cleansed by it” 

** Stop, stop,” she said. No, go on; go on. Do yon remember wbat 
you told me once, that for po:>ple who loved truly you believed tbe heavens 
were opened as truly as they v^ere for Stephen ? Look np; look up. It 
seems as if they were opened low.” 

** Irma, Irma, can fi^s in eed be living ? It seems to me to be so much 
more than life. See tb^ de^ th above us, and the depth reflected under us, 
holding endless space, ^d (II the endless ages, and ourselves l^e a baU*of 
'Uiistle-down floating be^een two eternities. Where that milky light is 
ere new universes forming themselves—the book of their genesis yet 
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wMkui to be TOtten. IVoili »oa» of Ahw rtwl ^ thW 

'^Oh as started on their vibrating war before ^ve * W Bd^ 

Tbink of the worlds fanning, think of fte worlds sha^ 

snns and systeios nmte fa the in^ tin>e. ^ tom ^ 

flay, more Mm Ibe to^ Imbile of iom ? 

And yet, Inna^ to me it seema that it says Bomefting/^ 

“ What doee it eay ? ” she miomitted almost iimudibly. ^ 

“ It askB, can it haTO no meaning, fleeing that we are bom of it ? And 
can we bert of hannony wia seeing that it speakfl to ub now ?’V _ 
By^d-by that night, when he entered the lodge solitaiy, he heard hunw 
flj^ otter, aloud tins passionate exclamation-^** Gan it*be true ? Can it be 
l;am not dreaming? Is the rose indeed in my hands that I always had 
thought febtiloufl ? Barren garden of life, bitter frost-bitten furrows, can it 
t)e you have bloomed for me into this one wonderful flower! 


Chapter XV, 

Host people who have indulged much in the amusement of watching the 
reflections of objects in clear water are familiar with the experience of 
seeing real rocks or pebbles force themselves into view through the visionary 
clouds or foliage. Grenville and Mrs. Schilizzi had soon an experience 
that was similar, when a packet of forwarded letters one morning arrived 
from Lichtenbourg. 

They were at breakfast at the time,,in her sitting-room with the children, 
and Fritz, who brought in a small budget for her, informed his master that 
for him there was another, which had been taken to the Lodge. Mrs. 
Schilizzi glanced hastily at the envelope. Two or three she tore open, 
and read the contents indifferently; but she finally came to one at which 
her countenance changed. Grenville looked at her with a vague misgiving, 
rilently asking her for an explanation. ** It is from my mother-in-law/* 
she said. ** 1 don't know what to do. I really can hardly understand her. 
It seems she wants me at once to go back to London." She let the letter 
fall on her lap, and turned to him in distressed bewilderment. 

*< What has happened 7 " he asked. ** Is it illness ? Is it anything 
serious ? " 

<* Ko/* she said; ** only business. I remember something about it; 
and something has to be done about which I have to be consulted—and— 
more important still—for which they require my signature." She showed 
Grenville the letter, and explained what she understood of the case to him. 
In spite of the rude break which it would make in their present existence, 
he saw that for her own sake it was really well that she should go; and ho 
pointed out to her what she had not at first realised—^that the whole busi- 
U^BS could be settled within a week. ** Leave the children here," he said, 
** and ask^e Frincess to come to them; and before ten days are over you 
can easily be back again." 

** And you ? " she said, ** what will you do ? " 
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lo £nglB&d flibo. Who Inwwti 

abo oontun A imminoiifl ? 1 had bat aix weeks df freedom, and foor have 
ik^y gone.*' 

Tor a H^tle whole she was dlent, lost in parplezed 

** I feel,*’ she said at last, ^Vas ^ we had been sailmg in A hbat ot 4^^ 
and were now,:wdth all that belongs to os, being lost upon 
re^ty.’* 

^^l^onsense,” Hftid ObenviUe, with a vigottr which approached roaghness^ 
but which brought to her, for that very reason, a certain sense of coinfbti 
. <* Hyon and I are only realitiles to one another, we Shall find that it is hot 
our boat which is %e dream, but the rooks, which you fear will wreck it. 
I will go to the Lodge, and look at my own letters; and when 1 come 
back, you shall see me in the character of a practical man.” 

There every need, he found, for at once' redeeming this promise. It 
is true tliat none of his letters was an absolute summons to return; but 
there weio amongst them two important communications which made him 
see that his instant return would be desirable. One was from his man of 
business, ^he other from the ChanceUpr of the Exchequer. Both of them 
were serioas enough in themselves ; but quite apart from the actual news 
contained in them, they brought him face to face with a number of prac> 
tical problems, which he had known for the past week would ask now for a 
new solution, but which had till this moment seemed more or less vague 
and distant All of a sudden ibey became close and tangible, and disclosed 
to him, as they did so, all. sorts of troubling details. Returning to Mrs. 
Sohilizzi he discussed their immediate movements. A messenger was 
despatched to Lichtenbourg, who would go &om thence to the Princess, 
taking a letter to her, and returning that night with an answer: and so 
soon as arrangements could bo made for the proper care of the children, 
Mrs. Schilizzi would start, by way of Vienna, for England. At first it was 
assumed that Grenville would travel with her; but suddenly, with a 
doubtful smile, she said to him, 

“ Do you think you oUght to ? Perhaps I am foolishly nervous. I 
know the world so little, and 1 never before had occasion to be nervous at 
all. You must say what is best for me. 1 trust everything to you.” 

** Irma,” he auawered earnestly, ** I need hardly tell you this; you 
already are sure enough of It. Were it not for external circumstances, I 
would never for a moment lea^o you. Every hour of my life I would be 
at your side caring for you. But iu this case it may be best that we go 
separately—-for part of the vay at least. Let mo think it over by myself, 
as I put my own things in order. My own things t ” he repeated as he 
prepared to go back to th- Lodge. ** How wretched to think that my 
things are for a moment sepai^te from yours 1 ” 

As soon as he was alone le set himself to consider the situation. .With 
regard to the journey he jm ged it best on the whole that he should precede 
her to Vienna, where h^ wo ild meet her and her maid, and go. from ihtre 
in the Orient Express Paris with them* In this way he %ould avoid 
meeting the Princess, w^, since he had reached Vicenza, hod heard nothing 
of his movements; and Who, if she amved promptly, as she might veiy 
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posubly do, would be startled at finding him where he was, in close attend¬ 
ance on her niece. 

*^Kow much happier”—the thought came like a cloud—<‘how much 
happier life would be, were there nothing in it that required concealing! 
Any one, up till now, would have been welcome to find me anywhere. 
And yet,” he continued, ** we all of ub have our burdens. Let me make 
the best of thia one by the way in which I accept its pain.” 

Then with a Bigh he let these refiections pass, to take up their lodging in 
some dim chamber of his mind; and others succeeded them, in certain 
respects more formidable, but yet of a kind which he faced with a better 
heart. These, but not the former, he recorded carefully in his diary. 

man of imaginative temperament,” he wrote,—have always 
thought this—may fill his mind with visions of the deepest and loftiest 
feelings, the tenderest sympathies, the purest principles, and acts of com¬ 
plete self-sacrifice; and connecting himself with these by an act of the 
imagination, just as he might connect himself with a character in a poem or 
novel, he will seem to himself to be a fine and sublime person, when he is 
in reality selfish and mean and heartless. Am I myself a person <5f that 
kind ? If so, good G-od, to what a depth I must have sunk now 1 For 
nothing can justify me in my present condition but the fact that I am what 
I think I am—the fact that I mean my feelings. Do I mean them ? Now 
comes the time for testing them; and I welcome the test. Suddenly, 
during the last fortnight, that strange catastrophe has befallen me, which 
when happening in the sphere of*relipon, is commonly called conversion, 
A something which I had always considered as something of secondary 
value has bewildered me by showing itself as the one treasure in life, and 
for the sake of securing this—so I have told my soul—I have already sacri¬ 
ficed much, and am prepared to sacrifice everything. But what I have 
sacrificed thus far has been merely certain scruples, which I have indeed 
respected throughout my life tOl now, and which I have certainly violated 
not without a pang; but so long as one’s sacrifices arc merely at the expense 
of one’s scruples, theyjcan hardly be accepted as much evidence of one’s sin- 
cerity. I have felt this all the time. Again and again I have said to her, 

‘ What I long to do is to suffer for you.’ And my meaning I am sure has 
been—&ough I did not at first perhaps understand it fully—that I longed 
to convince myself of my own absolute sincerity—to convince myself that I 
was offering her my truth, and not my falsehood. Well, sooner than I 
thought, and more completely than I thought, the real trial has come. I 
see now that if I am genuinely devoted to her, if in any serious and self- 
d^ymg way I mean to make my life the companion and support of hers, I 
shall have to sacrifice many things besides scruples. I told her that owing 
to her I should have to sell my property; and I knew when I said so that 

was true. But I thought Uttle—indeed I had hardly time to think, of 
aU that my words meant. I reaHse whet they mean now. I have received 
a-ietter infor^g me that an offer for the whole property has just been 
made, of a kind unexpectedly liberal. My lawyer tells me that if I am to 
sell at all, now is my lucky moment; and indeed I can well believe him. 
Bueh an offer would probably never be made again. I might have to sell 
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on ienns that would leave me a beggar. These will| at all eventSy make 
me sure of a competence. I must decide within three weeks. Within three 
weeks I—so soon to part with everything I , I feel like a prisoner who hears 
that to>morrow is the day of his execution. How near it is all coming! 
And a fortnight ago the entire prospect was different. Then, instead of 
selling my home, I saw before ife the redemption of it. I saw life and 
honour returning to the old disconsolate rooms. And now it must all go; 
it must pass away like a shadow—pictures, furniture, everything, with 
some few exceptions. And why ? For the sake of what ? Is it not for 
the sake of u shadow ?—a shadow, a dream, a fancy, of which the very 
memory will soon unintelligible ? If that were the case, I am certain 
at least of one thing; I should look on myself as a creature beneath even 
my own contempt. But it is no dream, no shadow, the thing for which I 
shall make this sacrifice. I knew it was not. I knew that the feelings 
within me—the longing, the joy, the worship, the self-devotion—I knew 
that all these were no mere idle sentiment, but that for better or worse they 
were part of my very self. And now I am about to prove that my self- 
knowledge was true. Can my love be unreal, if I give up so much for it ? 
Can it be selfish, if for her sake I am leaving all ? 

“ I talk about all. I don’t mean my property only. That is something ; 
hut I shall have to leave more than that. I think so, at all events; and at 
all eveniL T r.m prepared to leave it. It is my new career that I am refer¬ 
ring to. rhai. would take me to Constantinople, and part me from her for 
an ui ;-ete muiod period. Irma, for those who are united as you and I are, 
there ausr be no separation such as this. Let me keep as near to you as 1 
may, .e siiall he separated often enough. How often I cannot teU. The 
diffiemvief^ of our future till this morning were mere abstractions to me ; and- 
for tl^e first time they are showing themselves as hard realities. They may 
he more, or they may he fewer than I anticipate: but be they what they 
may, I promise you this faithfully—there shall never bo a day or an hour 
which I could possibly give to you, and which I will fail to give you, on 
account of what It may cost myself. The kind old man who would have 
acted so liberally to mo about my mairiage—the minister who has taken so 
friendly an interest in my advancement—to both of theso I shall have to 
explain myself somehow; how I hardly know. I shall have, without the 
delay of a needless day, to let the authorities know that they must not 
reckon on my services. It will be difficult. There will bo difficulties every¬ 
where. And yot, what am I ? I am so mad or so inspired—I have so> 
completely lost my reason, or so completely found my soul—that all these 
difficulties, even whilst they fret and perplex mo, and put an end to these 
weeks stolen from heaven, are at the same time filling me with exultation, 
and iu every pang they inflici, are saying to me ‘You are true to her.* ” 

He wrote this that mor ning, before rejoining her at luncheon; and he 
felt, having done so, mve t peace with himself. Of the thoughts he had. 
recorded he said little fehir: but she felt in his manner a certain qgw 
quality which touched Ikr, and soothed her, and gave her an^dded trust 
in him. He told her ther, conclusion he had come to, with regard to their 
journey: and though she winced at the idea of leaving him even for a day, 
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ihe agreed that hie plan was vise; and in fixe ootirse of the afternoon she 
said tp him, If I you less, I diouM be more unhappy at par^g from 
you; but the more I know you» the more of you enteis into my souli and 
will still remain with me, even when you are absmt. listen to me, I 
trust you. These are three short words j but all that is best and strongest 
in a woman’s passion is implied in them,’* 

Late that night the messenger who had been sent to the Frinooss returned 
with a letter from her, full of all sorts of kindness. She said however that 
to oome to the hotel in the forest was an adventure beyond ber strength; 
and she begged that, in their mother’s absence, the two children might be 
sent bank to the castle. ** In fact,” sbe added, ** unless ^u telegraph to the 
contrary, I v^ meet you at Lichtenbourg to-morrow, in the middle of the 
day, and receive them straight firom your hands, as you are on your way 
to Vienna.” 

** In that case,” swd Grenville, I willbe gone to-morrow, at cock-crow. 
I shall have the start of you by a few hours only. You will reach Vienna 
at midnight. I will call on you, at your apartments, next morning; and 
that eame afternoon we will start together for Paris.” 

They dined that evening at the lodge, without the children. In thirty- 
six hours,” she said, I shall again be with you: but still, since we have been 
known and belonged to one another, this is our first good-bye. Will you 
think me doubting and fretful if I ask you one thing ? Are you sure you 
will be mine always ? ” There was a gentle solemnity both in her voice 
and look, which produced the seusation in him of being bound afresh to 
her—Abound by a new link which was indeed unnecessary, but the added 
pressure of which he felt and received with gratitude. As he walked back 
with her to her door, she clung'to his arm like a child, being taken to school, 
and about to be parted from its parent. The starlight showed on her 
cheeks something that gleamed like dew; and as she hid them and dried 
them in her sleeve, she murmured I want never to leave you.” 

Grenville had to start by four o’clock in the morning. The sinking moon 
still shone as he dressed himself; but uouo of the lights of day were yet 
busy amongst the eastern clouds. The lamps of the carriage he was to 
travel in, were staring with their nocturnal eyes; and he drove off behind 
the four jangling horses, feeling as if all the world were from henceforward to 
be night. Knowing that the sight would pain him, he turned to watch 
the hotel, as a man whose tooth is aching cannot resist touching it: and a 
desolating sense filled him, that though she would bo soon restored to him, 
the conditions of their perfect union were done with, were lost for ever. 
The mysterious forests at first saturated with the darkness, and then as the 
wan dawn touched them yielding it up like an exhalation, would at any 
other time have charmed and aroused his fancy. But now every mile of 
the road meant to him one thing only—a return from Bdon, into the for¬ 
gotten troubles of life. Lichtenbourg, with its hotels and gardens, as he 
retched it in the ashy twilight, desolated him with vivid memories of his 
first days A acquaintance with it. Those days as ho saw them now, were 
coloured with the light of what succeeded them. They were vivid with 
hope and promise; but they were post, and their promise seemed vain. 
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Eoms ’w&e changed the H6U1 Imp4ri^^ whm he ^^^s^^ 
frcnit doora were olbeed; bht his zm the the 

gleam of a certain brown hat and dress, which had appeued to him on the 
sonny morning of a day that flattered with eherry'-blossomi^ ^'Irsna l 
Irma IV he constantly motived to himself as he waited: and ^en pesently 
the horses were pat to; and whatever he mattered farther, &e bells end 
^6 wheels drowned it. When he readied the railway station, he expS'* 
rienced another shock. His life of late had been so removed from the 
world, and had ^ven time such a new and expanded value, that though 
hardly a fortnight ago he bad arrived at this very place, a train seemed as 
strange to him if ht had not seen one for years; and the musty smell 
which came from the red plush cashions of his compartment, seemed to 
him the biaath of our common unprofitable life. This journey to Yienns 
he compar<*cl dreamily witii his last, when his mind was perplexed with 
thoughts about Lady Evelyn, stimulated with thoughts of his own brillianl 
prospects, aad troubled^—^little as he at the time knew it—byher, undei 
whose influence all these prospects would evaporate. “I can hardl) 
believef’ he* reflected, <^all that has happened to me in a fortni^i All 
those iuteresU I had meant to live for, and even the very world that holds 
them, I have already resolved to saetifice, and am now on my way to do 
so. lean hardly imagine the value I once set on them. On the other 
hand, the thing which I value now, and for the sake of which I am renounce 
ing everything else, is a pearl hid in a field which 1 flattered myself I should 
never enter.” 

Wlicn he reached Vienna about three in the afternoon, the change which 
had taken place in himself came home to him yet more vividly. The last 
time he had been there, and especially the time before, tbe very aii of the 
streets bad seemed to whisper of ambition to him. Ho had felt himself 
becoming one of the important figures of Europe, and about to be honoured 
and welcomed as a part of its most stately life : whilst the pride of blood 
which underlay his desire of achievement had been stimulated there as it 
could have been nowhere else. But now all was different. The very 
reasons which formerly bad made the Austrian capital, with all its glitter of 
to-day and all its traditions of yesterday, sl^m to him familiar and sympa¬ 
thetic, made it now seem bleak and alien. It seemed as if ho had neither 
part nor lot in it. Untb r other circumstances, without losing an hour, he 
would have gone to the Hritish Embassy to see the Ambassador and his 
wife ; but now, though hi ^bought of them still as two of his best friends, 
be shrank from tbe atmosphtux which breathed through their bright drawing¬ 
rooms* It was once his natoiid element: he should now, he felt, be like a 
ghost in it. Far more ansv ring to his mood was what he actually did 
with himsell He went to tl j offices of the International Sleeping-Car 
Company and took three pla es for Paris in next day’s Orient Express. In 
doing this he was conscious f doing something, not for himself only, but 
also for the woman he was devoted to; and the simple act seemed to pe 
bringing him close to her. Ee even welcomed tbe fact that hefiiad, out of 
his own pocket, to take an extra ticket, in order that she and her maid 
might be quite secure of hi^ving a cabin to themselves. That business 





rambled tongh 1d»e 

bethought himMlf of going to the Eing or EouiwMd, in »|»Tt- 

ment was situated, and talmg a look at her found, 

howerer, ms hardly an aitamabla flc^e, as there was noibing to tell him 
which her windows wwe. were somewhere or oiiier in a huge block 
of building, whose fifohtage was rou^ trith carving and gay with extended 
awnings,,^e eatiie upper part being derofced to flats or offloeSj tte lower to^ 
glittering shops, Mdme. Spbilizzi’s fiat was apparently over the shop of a 
jeweller, and some of the objects in the window were at once so tasteful 
and ^len^d that Grenville for a minnie or two stood in the street studying 
thenu Ifniilst thus engaged he was startled by the scnnd of his own name, 
pronomioed with a charming though very foreign inflexion, and looking 
round he discovered the Countess —, who seemed to have jnst emerged 
from the jeweller’s swing-doors. She was full of questions, which she gave 
hun no time to answer, and then of invitations, answers to which she 
demanded; but, finding that Grenville Was only a bird of passage, and that 
he could neither come to her oasUe in the country nor join her in her box 
at the opera, she insisted on taking him off that moment for a ^rivg in the 
Prater. Unwilling to yield, he had yet no excuse for refusing. A huge 
engine of torture in the shape of a heavy barouche, with two gawky foot¬ 
men in salmon-coloured stockings, attending it, was there touching the 
curbstone; and this was presently bearing him away with the Countess, 
hardly more willing than Proserpine when she went from the fields of 
£nna. Till they reached the Prater ennui was his chief suffering, but here 
ennui was lost in a kind of painful interest. As they drove through the 
crowd of carriages, or paused now and then under the trees, the Countess 
kept pointing out to him this and that personage, one great as a magnate, 
one fascinating as a beauty, whom he ought to know, and whom he would 
know, would he only stay in Vienna. Some of these desirable acquaint¬ 
ances stopped for a moment and spoke to her; and Grenville noticed in 
men and women both the same charm of manner which had at once 
attracted him in the Countess. Suddenly a carriage came by, the harness 
glancing with silver, and the servants breasting the air with gold lace and 
crimson waistcoats. It contaiied two ladies and a dark-bearded handsome 
man. 

“ Look,” smd the Countess, " there is the King of Moldavia.” 

Grenville turned, hut it was not the king he looked at. What held his 
attention was two faces under parasols. Of one he only saw that it was 
middle-aged, refined, and cynical. The other he recognised hy its wonder¬ 
ful velvety eyes—a face now set off by a dress almost insolent in its 
daintiness. Everyone as it passed gave it the homage of a stare. It was 
the face of Miss Juanita Markham. 

“ The woman with her,” said the Countess, ‘ris the well-known Baroness 
X . I suppose you have heard her story. Your pretty compatriot is 
hardly to be congratulated on her friend; and as for the king, they say he 
is tiring o%her already.”^ 

All this spectacle, varying, bewildering, brilliant, with a key to it here 
and there given by the Countess’s comments, had for Grenville, no doubt. 
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a d^ree of intere^ $ buf it pained and chilled himdn two distinet vays. 
It made Hm feel how Jxtaxk was takkg him away from h; tad alto how ft, 
at the motoent, was taking him away from Lma. Hia imaginatacm, he fSelt, 
waa being invaded by a vdgur orowd out of the street, wldehdivided^ h^ 
from her to whom aU ite dosmin was oonseci^ ** IrzDai frm im 
again repeated to himself paseionatefy, Imt under his breath, and with a dae 
^nndane self-repression, so that the Conntesa, who once actually oanght a 
murmur, eoncluded he was merely blowmg away a speak of dust from 
his waistcoat. 

At last his trial was over. Ilhe Countess dropped hhn at hxs hotel. The 
moment the porter law him he put into his hand a letter. Grenvyie 
received it eagerly, fancying it might be from Hrs. Sohilizzi. It was not. 
It was from the ambasBadress, who had somehow heard of his arrival. She 
begged him to come that night to dinner; there would be no party. He 
despatched an aeceptanee, resigned rather than pleased; and, indeed, when 
the time came he was Kttle less tlmn . miserable. His host and hostess 
talked to him much of his prospects; and he could not explain that they 
were now Bis prospects no longer* He ^as conscious of Uieirwi^es for 
his success, but their very wii^es frtitated him. He felt as jealous of any 
influence that would draw him from Mm Sehflkzi as he could feel of any 
that would draw her from him. A slraz^ sensation was dawning on him 
that his affection for her was, ezeept for herself, making him alone in life. 
Wearied with the fatigues of the day, he returned to his hotel early, and 
was jnst preparing to close his eyes in sleep, and so to abridge the hours 
which still separated him from her, when the thought suddenly struck him 
that it might be a help and a pleasure to her if he went to the station and 
met her on her arrival. To rouse himself now was really a matter of effort; 
his eyelids were so heavy he could hardly keep them apart But rouse 
himself he did, and re-dressed himself; and driving to the station, he 
awaited her. As the train came drifUng in, he half feared that something 
would have detained her, and his heart gratuitously embittered itself with 
a pang of groundless disappointment. Amongst the dim figures that 
emerged he soon detected hers, and hastened to her glowing with sudden 
happiness. With a start of surprise and plhasure, she gave him her hand 
and looked at him; but the moment after, the pleasure gave place to ner- 
vousnesB, and her voice, h ^irdening and acquiring a note of petulance, ** You 
shouldn’t have come,” she ^ aid. ** Please go away and leave me.” 

*<Can I do,” he said, **nothing for you? May not 1 get you a 
carriage ? ” 

<<Ko, no,” she said, almost turning her hack on him. “Good-night; 
you can call at twelve tcwi )iXTow.” Gfrenville returned to the bed 
on which he had been about o rest himself, full of a bewildered bitter¬ 
ness which made rest imi oBuble. He eould not banish her strange 
reception of him from his memory. Her voice through the watches of 
the ni^t kept ringing and jchoing in his ears ; and hour by hour its .t^e 
became harder and more bitter,'till her image at last appeated to him, 
as he lay there half dreamrig, like that of a woman who had suddenly 
grown to hate him, and having ruined his life was going now to ^uzn it 
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my from her. The condition of hie In^ 

what ealmer, but a eoue of ^inmgem^nl fr^ h^ rw 

fljen, and anxiety branded his forehead its keen phyeioi^’pain. Bnt 

throngh all ibis he im &inifihbg for h« presence | and it 

good ten minntee to twndve wheh hewaB siandmg at the door of the bonding 

in which her apttffeaent was, and ronfi^ the concierge witii a peal of the 

electriebelL 

« Xke firai do6r/’ laM the man. The first door on the right.*' 

iknd GrenVille^ with trembling hand, was presently agun. ringing. A 
whiteHoa^d woman with an kqdiing look admitted him, and, passing 
throngh a lobby in which the carpets were np, he fsnnd himself in a laige 
drawing-room overlooking the street. There were no traces of life in it, 
except that on one of the tables was a pair of gloves and a parasol, both of 
whn^ he recognised. He looked about him, full of cnrions interest. The 
floor was covered with thick red velvet carpet There were red velvet 
chairs and sofas, whose woodwork was sumptnonsly carved, bnt which 
suggested the fittings of an hotel, rather than of a private dwelling. The 
walls were papered with staring brown and gold, relieved bnly«by two 
large mirrors and a life-sized photograph of the Emperor, liberally coloured 
in oil. Here and there were some fine vases and candelabra, bnt they 
seemed arranged for sale rather than ornament; and the only other objects 
that decorated the shelves and tables were some ormolu trays for cigar-ash, 
some inlaid cabinets for cigars, and several sets of bottles and glasses for 
liqueurs, coloured and gilt as gaudily as artists in glass oould make them. 
One thing more he discovered, and one thing only. It was a photograph 
lying under one of the ormolu ash-trays, faded and ragged, and representing 
ahidf-clothed Viennese actress. 

Anything more depressing, anything more hopelessly bourgeois it would 
hardly have been possible to imagine. And this was the home, or at least, 
one of the homes, of the woman to whom he was devoting everything! 
He thought of the drawing-rooms at the Embassy, and compared them with 
it. They seemed to belong to two wholly different universes—designed for 
the lives of people who had not a thought in common. A surprise which 
he could not analyse at first bccnpied his mind, and made him forget how 
the time was passing: but at last it gave place to wonder as to when Mrs. 
Bchilizzi would present herself; and wonder by-and-by gave place to 
impatience and resentment. Of all ihe troubles of life, the strained suspense 
of waiting, with every nerve stretched of doubt, of hope, and of hearing, in 
proportion to its real importance is the hardest for some temperaments to 
bear. Grenville s temperament was one of these; and it is no exaggera¬ 
tion to say that he soon was enduring tortures. Angry savage thoughts 
came leaping into his consciousness, longing to assail the woman whose 
eondnet seemed now so heartless; and he felt. as he stood amongst them 
like a man in a cage of lions, trying to beat them down, to kill them, or to 
pow them into silence, and yet stung with a temptation to let them have 
their way At last—^and it seemed that he had been kept on the rack for 
hours—he heard, or he thought he heard, something like a distant mstle. 
All his senses of a sudden became hearing. He held his breath; he 
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door and there before 

with.welBdme, :ff08.the woiw for wlM>ni be ^ 

Sbe looked at him; ehe came op to bim* Sbe wae wIk^Ji en^rely, 
difleret^ from the distorted itoage wbieb bis nund bad been jnet fosbfonsng i 
battbe streeg ofbis lafomood ^ejEd^:a^ bii mtsdev ai4^ 
and look as be {^eated bar wwo/agmst bis willi nnnatiural. . b^ 
greeted him as sbe used to do in the forest, at onoe gentle and pasnoof^e ; 
and it was not for a infox^ or two : that she took note of bis obange» Ai 
last she said, Bcaiming him 

Wbat’s the matter you ? Are yon angry ? Have I kept you 
waiting ? ijn I late #’* 

“ Ho/* hi^ smiling in spite of bimBelf, “ only three-quarters of ao 
hour. It wasn’t that; only aft« your anger last night, I felt rather doubt¬ 
ful if you ever would come at alL I bought, you see, that at the station I 
have been some help to yout: foot I got ont of bed in the middle 

of the night to come. Yon must forgive me for doing unintentionally what 
roufled in yon so mnch reBenisi6&i»”i' 

For tbs frst titnA the idea seemsd to dawn, on her that she had done or 
BBod, any thing which oonld possibly bi* feelings. A flush came into 
bar cheeks, and a sudden moisture into .her syefi, and putting her bands on 
bis shoulders, she whispered, “ Bear, fcffgive me. Come, Bobby, come, sit 
down by me. We are all alone-—ibigive me. But coming to meet me 
like that, late at night at the station, xni^t possibly have put me in such a 
very false position. You know you told me ypnrself how readily the world 
would judge wrongly of us. I felt so a&aid and nervous, I hardly know what 
I said to you: and I trusted you so completely, I felt you would understand.” 

The trouble was over, peace had again retumed to him. “ In twenty 
minutes,” she said, “I have told them to bring luncheon. Oh, Bobby, tell 
me what do yon think of this place ? . Isn’t it dreadful ? It will show yon 
something of what my life is. Paul tbrnlcB it*s beautiful. At first I tried 
to alter it; but it made him perfectly furious. He swore at me. He did 
more than swear. Look at my wrist. Do you see that feint scar on it ? 
Wait a moment, and I will show you what is its history.” She went to a 
drawer in a cabinet and brought out an ivory paper-knife, “ Paul,” she 
said, “ struck me with that, because I told him his room was vulgar, and 
wanted to put away those tern jle sets of liqueur things. And there—I see, 
you’ve been looking at that photograph. The woman is Paul’s great 
friend, and when I am aw .y she reigns here. He thinks I know nothing 
about her, and this he mutti have leA by accident So far as appearances 
go, he is full of ideas of res{K)c«ability; and he thinks that I ought to be 
ignorant that bad women czif r. Ah 1 ” she exclaimed sighing, and sud- 
daply changing the subject, not 'a if in pain, but rather as if it repelled and 
wearied her, “ how often wb<^n * looked round this room have I thought of 
OUT rooms at home—the shel 'es crowded with books, the chintzes and the 
faded carpets. Hark ; here i s Gretchen with the luncheon. When we have 
lunched we mnst go; and yo i must meet me punctually at the ^ain«” 

This arrangement entailed {> two hours’ separation; Grenville bore it in 
peace. Their quarrel had male their union closer. 
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Hb WB8 it the station before &6r> watenuijg me passengers ibr the ei^todSi 
jrt they slowly assembledi slid hiopiag ti^ ell stiangen* 

dented Fritz to wait for Mrs^^di^ziy to help hteris^ 
and to see them settijsi in tjotil the tra^ 

had hardly done more than speak to her. No one eohE have ima^ned 
that they were travelling together hy chnoert. She appredated the qaicknesa 
with which he had learnt hie lesson. Bat as soon as the train was off and 
they both were pmrfeeUy satisded that there was not a single passenger 
known by sight to either of them, they secored a so& in the saloon which 
lorined pari of the tnun, and engaged a table for dinner in the restaniant 
ear adjoining. It was dve when they started in the mellow and golden 
afternoon, and the air from the gardens in the suburbs came with a gust of 
summer. In half an hour they were nearing meadows and wooded hills, 
vivid with exuberant green; and the shining curves of the Danube began 
to show and hide themselves, here reflecting a sul, here a town or a villa, 
and here the domes and facade of some palatial monastery. During their 
dinner they had drifted, not perceiving it, into the night; and the windows, 
instead of revealing the moving landscape, did but repeat tho light of the 
lamps in the gilded roof. Mrs. Sohilizzi retired with her maid to her own 
compartment, and Grenville shared his with a pasha and two Boumanians. 
The following evening, again in the warmth and sunlight, their eyes began 
to be greeted by lodges and blossoming gardens, and houses with mansard 
roofs. Then came buildings stretching in long white masses, and tall brick 
chimneys pricking the clear blue air. The train rattled over points; and 
they were soon stationary in Paris. To Grenville and bis companion the 
journey had been a long idyll, and they had almost banished from their 
minds the doubtful sequel it was leading to. But an hour or two later, when 
after a hasty meal they found themselves seated in a crowded carriage for 
Calais, and heard the language of England spoken in several accents, when 
English newspapers were being called for and unfolded, and two puffy- 
looking men began making arrangements for going next night to a farce at 
-a certain theatre in the Strand—they felt for a second time that they had 
dropped down out of cloudland, and would have to face and struggle with 
the squalid difficulties of reality. 

W. H. Mallock. 


*** The Editor of thU Rmeu cannot undertake to return any Manueeripu. 
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PROEM. 

0 A^T! iUE falilos! beautiful and bright, 

And j ■jyous ^vith the joyous youth of yore; 

0 : iiti ]ue tables! for a little light 

»ft .at which shineth in you evermore, 

Tc clecinse the dimness from our weary eyes, 

Ai d bathe our old world with a new surprise 
Of golden dawn entrancing sea and shore. 

We stagger under the enormous weight 
Of all the heavy ages piled on us, 

With all their grievous wrongs inveterate. 

And all IhL-ir disenchantments dolorous, 

And all the iiionstrous tasks they have bequeathed; 
And we are stifled with the airs they breathed, 

And read in Uieirs our dooms calamitous. 

Our world is all stript naked of their dreams; 

No deities in sky ur sun or moon. 

No nymphs in woods and hills and seas and streams; 

Mere earth aii| w itei:, air and fire, their boon: 

No God in all oii* uiiverse we trace. 

No Heaven in th(^ infinitude of space. 

No life beyond det.th—coming not too soon. 
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Our souls are stript of their illusions sweet ; 

Our hopes at best in 'some to 
For otherSj not ourselves ; w^6se ble^^ feet 
this rocky waste 

And bleaching bones He scatteed on to 
IjiHin we flball not reach the Proinised liOhd,— 
Be^aps a ininigo glLMoning through our tears. 

And if tore be this Promised Land indeed, 

Our children’s children’s children’s heritage, 

Oh, what a prodigal waste of precious seed, 

Of myriad myriad lives from age to age, 

Of woes and agonies and blank despairs, • • 

Through countless cycles, that some fortunate heirs 
May enter, and conclude the pilgrimage! 

But if it prove a mirage after all I 
Our last illusion leaves us wholly bare, 

To bruise against Fate’s adamantine wall 
Consumed or frozen in the pitiless air; 

In all our world, beneath, around, above. 

One only refuge, solace, triumph,—L ove, 

Sole star of light in infinite black despair. 

0 antique fables I beautiful and bright, 

And joyous with the joyous youth of yore; 

0 antique fables I for a little light 
Of that which shineth in you evermore, 

To cleanse the dimness from our weary eyes, 

And bathe our old world with a new surprise 
Of golden dawn entrancing sea and shore. 

James Thomson (b. v.). 

Forest Edob, 

^.-Thmlay, January bthy 15S2, 



A WORDS 0|r THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON 

I HAVE l^n a$ked to write a sk^ori: tdrticle on London Goveriunfflii 
and the London County Council^ «id am glad to do so-^not from a 
polemical {ioint of vieWj not hi older to defend the Council from the 
severe criticism to whirii it has been subjeoted, nor to discuss 
questions on wHclf I have differed from the majority of my col¬ 
leagues ; but rather, on the eve of the elections, to submit some points 
for the consideration of the ratepayers and of the candidates— 
especially , of course, of new candidates—and to suggest some 
changes of procedure which, irithM the present limits of the law, 
might now, I think, be effected trith advantage. 

Th^s i bjeci is, I fear, somewhat but no one 

will qut tion its impoi^ance.;, T^ following statement of our 
balance* lieet for 1891*2 shows the magnitude of the figures. 

1891-2. 


Dr. 

£ 

Cr. 


£ 

Hate. 

1,971,000 

Interest of debt 

, 

1,000*000 

Exchoquti’ Contribution 


Bepayment of debt . 

, 

817,000 

estima wd at . 

503,000 

Contribution to indoor 


Interesf reooivablo . 

351,000 

paupers. 

, 

829,000 

Eents .... 

91,000 

Lunatics . 

, 

170,000 

Fire Brigade . 

42,000 

Industrial schools . 


27,000 

Industrial Schools . 

12,000 

Various grants formerly 


Fees . 

20,000 

paid by Parliament 


51,000 

Amount from outside dis¬ 


Main drainage . 


236,000 

tricts in respect of debt . 

3,000 

Fire Brigade . 


135,000 

Sundries . . . . 

16,000 

Parks ... 


71,000 

Balance . . . . 

225,000 

Bridges, &c. 


44,000 



Salaries . 


65,000 



Office expenditure . 


25,000 



Judicial expenditure 


42,000 



Coroners’ inquests . 


23,000 



Pensions . 


26,000 



Sundries . 


67,000 



Balance . 


70,000 


X‘3,234.000 



£3,234,000 


I may add that the large balance at the beginning of the year is 
mainly due to the fact tbai. we received in 1890-91 a larger sum 
from Government thfb w is calculated on. 

We frequently heai co nplaints as regards the enormous” rate 
and the ** crushing ” wbt of London. From this point o£ view t£e 
following table, which lha j been prepared for me by Mr. Gomme, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Gunn, our controller, is, I think, 
of much interest. It is, however, difficult to obtain the figures in 
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an exactly comparable form, and they can only be taken as approxi¬ 
mate. I have taken Manchester and Birmingham as types of Eng¬ 
lish cities, Paris and Yienna, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 
I omit Liverpool, because the finances of that city have been so 
greatly aided by the town dues. Mr. H. R. Grenfell tells me that 
Lord Palmerston once said to him that in the motto of Liverpool,. 


“ Deus nobis haec otia fecit, 
but ** Dues.*’ The figures 

*’ the first word on 
are as follows:— 

Annual ExpenaituT-G 
per bead of I’opulation. 

r£ a. d. 

ght to he, not ** Deus,** 

• Amount of Debt 
per bead of Population. 

£ a, d. 

London . 

.279 

9 3 

8 

Birmingham . 

. 2 16 0 

10 1 

8' 

Manchester 

.347 

8 2 

61 

Vienna . 

. . 3 2 10 

7 11 

9 

Paris 

.647 

32 5 

3 

Philadelphia . 

. . 3 16 11 

14 5 

1. 

Boston . 

.623 

24 10 

i 

New Tork 

. .634 

16 13 

3 

As regards the American cities, in calculating the expenditure it 


has been assumed that the receipts and expenditure for gas and 
water equalled one another; and in the cases of Manchester and 
Birmingham, if the amounts raised for gas and water were included, 
we should have to add in each case something over £4,000,000. As 
regards the American cities, I have found it impossible to separate 
the debt incurred for water and gas. 

These figures then are, I think, creditable to London. I do not 
say to the County Council; we have not been long enough in exist¬ 
ence, but to the Corporation, to the Yestries, and the Metropolitan 
Board. They show, also, how niuch lighter our rate and debts are 
than those of some great cities, and demonstrate, I think, the 
wdsdom of making prudent provision for the reduction of debt. 

The difficulties, however, which the London County Council has 
to face, and the interest of the problem, do not, I need hardly say, 
depend on the magnitude of the figures, but on the peculiar con¬ 
ditions under which, in consequence of the provisions of the London 
Government Act, the government of London has to be conducted. 

It has been said that the members of the House of Commons are 
six hundred and seventy kings. This is, of course, not so. They do 
not govern the Country, but the one hundred and thirty-nine 
members of the London County Council do govern London, so far, at 
least, as the functions entrusted to them are concerned; and there 
never yq^ has been any successful, I might indeed say any, case of a 
great executive administration carried on by so large a body. 

Special circumstances in our case made the difficulty still greater. 
Our administrative work is in the first case considered by com- 

(1) Omitting the Hums spent on water and gas. 
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mittees, who report to the Council, and their recommendationi 
only become effective when accepted and endorsed by the Counci 
itself. 

When the London County Council first met, out of one hundred 
and forty members over one hundred and thirty were entirely new 
to the work. We were, moreover, for the most part strangers to onr 
^another. Under these circumstances the construction of our com¬ 
mittees was a matter of great difficulty. Of these there are nineteen, 
besides some of a temporary or special character. We decided, and 
indeed could hardly do otherwise, that every councillor should be put 
on at least one committee. This was inevitable at first, but the rule 
has been allowed to fall gradually into abeyance, and has now been 
rescinded. I hope it will not be revived. Just fancy the result if a 
similar course were adopted in Parliament! Either the army, navy, 
and other departments would be managed by committees, each con¬ 
sisting of some Conservatives, English Home Rulers, Irish Home 
Ruleri^ and Unionist Liberals in their respective proportions, or some 
departments would be entrusted to Conservatives, some to Home Rule 
Liberals, some to Liberal Unionists, some to English Home Rulers, 
some to Irish Home Rulers. It is obvious that such a system could 
not possii.'*^ work well, probably not at all. Now in the London 
County ( onncil w e have staunch Conservatives, Liberals, Radicals, 
and Sociulists—men differing quite as much as the different sections 
in th House of Commons, men of great ability, and earnestly 
believ ng in the absolute truth of their own convictions—and nothing 
but great good temper and much mutual forbearance would have 
enabled us to get through our work at all. The position, as Lord 
Rosebery has truly said, is quite ** anomalous.*^ We are an adminis¬ 
trative body without executive. We work by means of some 
eighteen committees, without any link except the weekly meeting of 
the Council. It is clear that under these circumstances our work 
must always be liable to be faulty and inconsistent. Suppose Par¬ 
liament were to administer the affairs of the Empire in the same 
way. Suppose that, insteal of having some sixteen ministers at the 
head of departments, it had committees administering the War 
Office, the Admiralty, and so forth, and that each of them made 
a weekly report to the House of Commons, and received the House 
of Commons* directions as to the work which was to be pursued. 
Suppose further that every act of a committee had to be confirmed 
by a resolution of the, Houfq of Commons before it could be carried 
into effect. I ventufc t» any that such a scene of administrative 
chaos would never haw I sen witnessed in the course of history.** 

Moreover, it must oe remembered that while in the ^^ouse of 
Commons the estimateslof each department are settled once for all, 
in the London County Council every separate item has to come 
before the Council; that while in our national affairs the appoint- 
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are made by tli0 ^ Jioiid<>n 

i^ey are decided—^even dowk to the promotion €» of a 

fireman, or the appointiient of a door-keeper, erery resoltttibii Iso 
make a new path in one of the parks, to op^ a doorway on to a 
park, to pat ap a lodge or a shed, to renew turf, to purchase gravel 
or iron hurdiesi every question of #ageB or hours of work—-by the 
whole Council. JSo numerous are tiiese details, which it would be 
impossible to enumerate here, that we have many more than a 
hundred resolutions to deal with at every weekly mating of the 
Counoih They <^e to us, no doubt, after having been carefully 
considered by the respective committees, and the Council wisely biit 
seldom interferes with details. Still it is obvious that the system 
riders it very difficult to fix responsibility, and offers almost un¬ 
limited facilities ^f^^ confess that I have often 

. had great misgivings whether under such a system it would be pos¬ 
sible to get through the butineM at all. We were, however, most 
fortunate in having for our first year such a chairman as Lor(lBose- 
bery, who enjoyed not only the complete confidence of the majority, 
but the hearty respect and goodwill of the minority also, and whose 
firmness, kindness, and tact were recognised by all. I must also say 
for my colleagues, without any desire to fiatter, that while eager and 
earnest to carry out their own views, they have been most anxious 
that the Council should be a success, and have in a remarkable 
degree prevented persond or party feelings from interfering with 
the business of London. The system itself is very objectionable, 
and might easily become impossible. No complete change, however, 
can be effected without a new Act of PUrliament. 

Some improvement might, however, be made by the Council 
under its present powers. It would, I think, be better if in 
future the chairmen of committees were elected by the Council, 
not, as at present, by the committee itself, and were entrusted 
with greater responsibility as to current business; that, subject 
to confirmation by the Council, the chairmen should select their own 
committee-men ; and that the chairman of the Finance Committee 
should be, as it were, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The size of committees is another important question. Some— 
for instance, the Asylums and the Parks Committees—must be large, 
but most of them should be small. The rule that every Councillor 
should bo on at least one committee led at first to our committees 
comprising generally from fifteen to twenty members, which, how¬ 
ever, our experience has led us gradually to diminish, and the 
number might, I think, be reduced still further. The fluctuation 
of attendance on committees, inevitable under the present system, is 
a serious difficulty and disadvantage. As already mentioned, I 
should leave the selection of the committee very much to the chair- 
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man, eubject^ of 6ouh», to the approval of tbe 

natural!j consult oi ,li&i rol}6!^eB, imd every 

cbairman of a committee would certainly widi to 

BCntatiTe, or representatives, of tbe minority of the Ooub^ ou |iis 

committee, broauro: & support wOiild greatly 

facilitate the pa^ge of his roporU. I ^i^ members 

of a committ^ wh^ 4^ ^mmsehres often oh^d to oppose 

recommendati^B of the committee on important points, would do 

well to reftign and take up some other sphere of worL 

The status of the Chairman is another question which deserves 
<^eful attention. present he is in a very undefidld and onomaloufl 

position. He is not exactly a speaker, nor is ho a prime minister ; 
as Lord Bosebery has said, You may make him a speaker, a leader, 
or a minister, or something of all throe, but it seems to me necessary 
that you should defme how it is to he, otherwise you can hardly tell 
what sort of a man you wish to ele^t. For my part, my position 
has alway^reminded me rather of timt m an elected judge in one of 
the new mining populations of the ^est. He has to be a rough- 
and-ready functionary, able and to tom his hand to anything 
which is what is wanted at that peri<^.” 

The present position of the Ohkirman is certainly one of much 
difficulty, and would indeed have been impossible but for the con¬ 
stant kindness and supportwhich Lord Bosebery and I have received 
not only from the Council generally, but from each individual col¬ 
league, and which I most cordially and gratefully acknowledge. 1 
doubt, however, whether the system would work well in con¬ 
tinuance, and am disposed to think that the Chairman of the 
Council should act as Speaker, or rather perhaps as the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor does in the House of Lords; that the chairman of the General 
Purposes Committee should be, as it were, the Prime Minister of 
London, with the chairman of the Finance Committee as his Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer, while the General Purposes Committee 
would occupy the position of the Cabinet. in our constitution. 
The Local Government Act has arranged the government of 
London as if it were a town; I would rather assimilate it to that of 
the Country. 


The next point to whu h I would direct attention is also one of 
great importance. The Local Government Act of 1888, sec. 80 (8 
and 4), expressly provides tliat—“ Any costs, debt or liability exceed¬ 
ing £50 shall not be incurred except upon a resolution of the Council 
passed on an estimate se omitted by the Finance Committee. The 
notice of the meeting at which any resolution for the payment of a 


sum out of the County Fund (otherwise than for ordinary periodical 
payments), or any resolution for incurring any costs, debt or liability 


exceeding £50, will be proposed, shall state the amount of the said 
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costs, debt or liabiEty^ c*^ tbe ^ which they ate to 

ibe paid or ihcurred,” 

The dear ioteiitioii of this seems any proposal for ea^ 

peaditure orer £50 shoiidd go to the Finance Committee before being 
submitted to the Council—that the Finance Committee should examine 
the expendittum of the Coundl, just ^ the Treasury does 
Government. The Council, however, has hold that the Act is ooin- 
plied with if a proposal which comes direct from a spending bommittee 
is agrei^ to, subject to an estimate being presented by the Finance 
Commi^ee/* This does not, however, by any means, secure the 
check and control^ is found so valuable in our National system 
rtf tffhiohj T believe, the Legislature intended to securer 

for our London expenditure. Lord Lingen has more than once 
expressed this, opinion, and T caimnt hut agree with him that the 
plan pursued, thi^agh it may be logid^^ that contemplated by 
the Act. As a matter of fact the Finance Committee consider that 
after the resolution of the Obundl it would be useless for tl^m to 
discuss the advisability of the expenditure, and they generally confine 
their attention to the mode in which the money should be raised. 
Every committee naturally attaches special importance to its own 
department, and it seems very desirable, as was, I think, obviously 
intended by Parliament, that they should submit their plans to the 
Finance Committee, who might thus exercise some control on the 
general expenditure of the Council. 

One result of the present system has been that the course pursued 
has not been so consistent as could he wished and as would doubt¬ 
less he the case if proposals for expenditure came before the Council 
with the approval both of the Finance Committee and of the 
department. For instance, the Council agreed to provide a suitable 
approach to the new high level bridge on the north side of the river, 
but when the corresponding resolution for the southern approach 
came up for consideration, an amendment was moved, and carried by 
a majority of nine—That having regard to the present and excep¬ 
tional position in which lessees and occupiers in the metropolis, who 
are under contracts entered into in and since 1853 for the payment 
of rates, muII be placed by a charge or rate upon them for the next 
sixty years for repayment of capital sums raised for street improve¬ 
ments, and which capital sums were never intended to be covered by 
such covenants, this Council is of opinion that it is inequitable to 
increase the burden on such lessees by undertaking the proposed 
street improvement, and therefore declines for the present to under¬ 
take such improvement.” 

I have^never been able to understand why this consideration 
should he regarded as sufficient to prevent the Strand and Ber¬ 
mondsey improvements—practically, indeed, all improvements (with 
one exception) in the heart of London—and yet should be held to 
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liAT# iioappli^ expenditure for the Blfi^lcWin 
pdrchiee of open spaces, and other improvements in 
distncts. Again, under the present system every reckmitneadiatioii 
comes before the Council os ad isolated proposltton, but theire az^ 
Ihiilts to tho income even of the richest municipality m the world ; 
and in the affairs of London, nation, as in 

those of every "private person/ there are many items of expezKlse*-^!! 
themselves very desirable^which must be abandozied, or at imy 
rate post! loned, in consequence of other d^ands even more pressing. 

Si'o oaify out the manifest intentions of the Act would no doubt 
impose some additional labour on the Finance Coidinittee, but would, 
I believe, greatly conduce to consistency and economy in our 
expenditure. 

One of the most difficult financial questions which we have had 
before us has been the fair incidence of taxation as between owners 
and occupiers. There is another cognate question which well 
deseraes the attention of the Gbuncil. We have to consider not 
only the relative assessment of the various parishes to one another, 
but also that of the metropolis generally in relation to the whole 
country. Sir P. Edlin, the supreide ini^politan authority on these 
questions, has, in a recent judgment, told us that ''it is an indisput¬ 
able fact that, i}y the operation of the Valuation (Metropolis) Act, 
London has been assessed for house duty, &c., on a much higher basis 
than the country generally, and so has had to contribute dispropor¬ 
tionately to Imperial taxation.” This is a matter which, in the 
interests of London, requires to be carefully considered. Under, 
existing circumstances London does not receive its fair share of the 
grants in aid of local taxation. If the bouse duty levied in the 
County of London were—as suggested by Mr. Goseben in 1871, and 
as would be fair—substituted for the share of the probate duty now 
allotted to London, it would make a difference in round figures of 
£200,000 a year, or nearly l|d. in the pound. 

Before quitting the subject of finance, I should wish to express a 
hope that our successors will firmly maintain the provisions for the 
repayment of debt. No doubt it is always tempting to diminish a sink¬ 
ing fund, but; it is a r unptation to be resisted. 1 concur with Lord 
Lingen and our Vice-Chatrman in believing that we shall be wise in 
extending the present rule to new loans, and that the ratepayers will 
be rewarded for their self-restraint by raising the sums required on 
more favourable terms. Tf t. contrary policy is adopted we shall have 
to pay a higher rate for !ihe money we borrow, so that even to the 
present leaseholders the result would be a loss and not a gain. 

The Council has to stee * between those who wish us to d% too litfle 
and those who urge us to undertake too much. Lord Wemyss has 
recently attacked the Couicil and told Londoners that “the London 
County Council was mainly established to keep our streets well 
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«ma cleaai and our drains in propwr working <a^” iMi 
Ido^lng apparently iM we iad noting tejdo witH the pay^ 
md cleaning of streets, which rests wdth the Ta^des and not with 
the Oouncil. 

On the other hand, the tloBain^te of the London Liheral^^ 
Radical TJnioii hae xecehtly issu^ very interesting but somewhat 
startling programme. It is somewhat long, but so important 
that perhaps I may be permitted to quote it. It rests on the 
authority of that body, and is not in any way a manifesto of the 
Oouncil, or even of the “progressive*^ members of our body, except, 
yi course, so far as they may individually adopt it. 

LONDON LIBERAL AND RADIOAD UNION. 

A Statement of a Progressive Folietf for. the London Couniij Council may he 
divided into three sections :— 

( a ) Demands tor NEOESSARf Powers. 

( b ) Declarations of Mujsitcipal Policy. 

(c) Definite Pledges of Justice, Economy, and Utility in Ad3iin- 

ISTRATION. 

The aim of the Progressive Party in London should continue to bo, so to 
secure the administration of the limited powers of government which have 
been conceded to London as to give to every Londoner the best advantage 
possible out of tho public services; to compel public attenfton to the unjust 
limitation of tho powers of self-government in London, and to tho unjust way 
in which the revenue is now raised; and to resist additions to the County 
Council rate wherever possible until Parliament has provided that tho right 
people should bear it. 

Their policy is at once a Ratepayer's policy, for it is directed entirely to 
relieve the occupiers of their unjust burden and to check its increase in the 
meantime; and a People’s policy, for it is directed to making London a bettor 
place to live in for eveiy section of its population. 

Many of the succeeding paragraphs rather express what has been done and 
is being aimed at by the present London County Council than contain any new 
proposals; and tho London Liberal and Radical Union desire to express their 
recognition of tho great work which the London County Council has accom¬ 
plished even within tho limited powers already at its disposal. 

(a.)— The demands for necessary jgowere comprifie the following :— 

1. That the Local Government Act, 1888, should be amended b}' conceding to 

London all the powers of municipal government now enjoyed by any of 
the cities of Groat Britain. 

2. That tho London County Council should have full powers to hold inquiries 

and to promote Bills for all purposes of Water Supply, Gas Supply, 
Electric Lighting, Docks, Markets, Tramways, Subways, Burial Grounds, 
and for all purposes relating to the River Thames within its jurisdiction. 

3. That the London County Council should have full powers to promote such 

Bills as may be necessary from time to time for the amendment of the 
Metropolis Management Act, the Metropolitan Police Acts, Buildings 

^ -^cts, Rating and Assessment Acts, and generally as to metropolitan 
government and finance. 

4. That tho London County Oouncil should obtain the control of the Police. 

5. That all doubts and restrictions as to tho Council’s powers of purchasing 

and working tramways be cleared away. 
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6^ theLo^on OouniyOoiuoil should obtain a MutEaloontrolof a^sesflh 
ment and Taliuddon« a central registration office, a Labour Bufeau, and 
a London Statiatioal Department (none of which yet erdet)* 

^hat the Lohdon County Council, instead of the Police, should become 
the licenamg authority for stage and hackney carriages, their oondootors 
and diiyers, hawkers and pedlars, and lodging-houses. 

That a District Councils Bill should he passed (in ai^rdance with^ 
Report on District Oouncils accepted by the Council of this Dnion},; and 
that it should provide that the London County Council have the 
necessary powers of central control. 

9. That the London County Council should have power to take over the 

duties of the Burial Boards. 

10. That the London County Oounml should have farther control over 
London Charities. 

11. That the London County Council should be authorised to keep a register 
of all owners, both freeholders and leaseholders, of land and buildings 
in the Metropolis, and that such owners be required to register therein. 

(6.)— The points of a progressive Municipal J^o^licy include :— 

I.—^The Control of O^etain Oebat Coepoeate Ukdeetakings. 

• * . 

1. The mnnicipalisation of the Water Supply: to be obtained by the crea¬ 

tion ia Statutory Water Committee of the London County Council, 
olov ' yearly, with power either to introduce an alternative or addi- 
;ior :ii or to take over the existing undertakings at a price 

jorj v-sponding to their depreciated utility. 

I le Co’incil ought also to have the power to forbid the taking of 
wat r for London drinking purposes from tainted reaches of the 
Thai 'iea or Lea, to compel the restoration of proper compensation water 
lo these rivers where (as with the Lea) there is not left sufficient flow 
to (arry off the foul matter, and to veto the taking in any case of more 
than a reasonable proportion of Idle total flow of either river (as noted 
by the Royal Commission). 

2. The control of the Gas Supply: to be obtained by the regulation of the 

quality and price of gas on a basis more efficient than the present 
system, and by the creation of a similar Statutory Committee with power 
either to provide a municipal supply or to take over the companies on 
terms fair to the ratepayers. 

3. The control of the Markets: - to be obtained by power to enact bye-laws 

to prevent such nuisances as constantly occur (c.^., at Oovent Garden 
and Billingsgate), and to compel the existing markets (so long as they 
continue) to provide efficient aocommodation, especially for food supply : 
and by full power to establish and carry on public markets in all parts 
of London without regard to existing monopolies: and to take over 
existing markets where thought necessary. 

4. The control of the River and the Docks: to bo obtained by bye-law 

powers controlling all matters of public concern, and by controlling or 
superseding to that < xtent the Thames Conservancy, with power to the 
County Council to creifcto now docks or to take over existing ones: or 
to promote a Public Dock Board for these purposes. 

5. The control of thhTra nways: to be obtained by such bye-law regulations 

as exist in othM citi »s {ng, in Edinburgh), and by the abolition of the 
present limiiatiois o. i the powers of purc^so intended to be given by 
Parliament. 

As soon as thh London County Council can obtain possession of a 
workable line it snouid be worked upon the principles now in success¬ 
ful operation at Huddersfield. 

6. The control of all the Open Spaces of London: by'means of regulations 
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providing («.^^) for ihw convenient use for purposes of public meeting, 
pending the transfer to the Opwoil ^ the spaces now (nominally) vested 
in the Crown, indlnding powers over London Graveyards. 

In the of ihose Parks and Open Spaces already vosM 

Council, ^ policy should he, as of l^ nlanpst use 

for the recreation of the people, by making all reasonable arrangements 
for spOits, Gonvenienoes, and refr^ments, and by providing music. 

■U. pBiNciptES OF Municipal Aotiok. 

1. Ifhat the^ should not only treat its own worhers fairly, but 

ehpuld set a good example'to other employers in respect of the hours of 
labour, rate of wages, and conditfons of employmppt generally, 

That the Oouhty Council should continue the policy it has already 
initiated, of arranging for its employes a normal eight hours* day and 
a six days* week, and trade union rate of wages. 

3. !niat it should assist the public, so far as it can without excessive cost, 

to make more use ^ the existing possessions of London by pressing for 
increased facilities at cheap rates on all tramways, subways, and rail¬ 
ways; by pressing for ade^ate facilities as to workmen’s trains; by 
utilising and adding to the open spaces; and by assisting to regulate 
the present chaotic arrangements as to hospital, infirmary, dispensing, 
and other medical aid. 

4. That it should defend the interests of the public by demanding in the 

Committees of Parliament a full equivalent for the public in return for 
monopoly concessions, e.y., where vacant spacers or open grounds aro 
taken for new undertakings a proper equivalent in land should be 
dedicated to public uses. 

5. That, while acting in harmony with all local bodies, it should watch the 

common interests of the whole community of the Metropolis, specially 
as to the housing of the people^ the public health, and finance. 

6. That the Council should make duo provision for the erection and manage¬ 

ment of municipal common lodging-houses, together with power to 
make free night-shelters. 

7. That the Council shall not have power to re-sell the freehold of any land 

which may como into its possession. 

8. That it should uphold, as agaiust the City, the necessity of one govern¬ 

ment for London, and demand that the County and City should be 
merged in one Municipality at the earliest practicable time. 

9. That the Council should insist on the relief of the ratepayers;— 

(а) by obtaining betterment contributions to improvement schemes. 

(б) by charging a proper quota of tlie annual London Budget upon the 

owners of rental and ground values. 

(c) by the creation of a municipal death duty. 

(d) by the equalisation of all rates throughout London. 

(e) by the division of rates between owner and occupier. 

(/) by the appropriation to the proper public uses of the Metropolis of 
the funds of the City Companies and Charities. 

{g) by the equitable rating of vacant land and the collection of a fair 
share of the rates from tho owners of vacant houses. 

(c .)—Definite pledges of justice, economy, and iitiUty in adndnisiration. 

1,. That the rule forbidding contracts to bo given to any firm which does not 
pay rate of wages and observe the conditions of labour which are 
accepted as fair in their trade, shall be strictly uphold. 

2. That where recognised schedules of wages cannot he enforced, the Council 

shall, where possible, frame a schedule and annex it to its contracts. 

3. That sub-contracting shall be rigorously suppressed. 
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so Jir M praoticablo, the Oounoil s^iaU 
diEwt. 

That ;«rbUo piyug snffid^ remuneration to secure tlie beet skill bi tKe 
interesta of Xjondon, the Council should jealously control ike inereose 
of JMijftiEia|wie8. 

6. ; That with a new to provide fon the unemployed, the Oounoil should dis- 

tiibute it would naturally undertake in such a way that it 

may come ih/as Sr as possible, at demand for labour 

is decre^i^ing; and ahoidd use its influence and powers to induce oth^ 
local aiitiioritieB to adopt a like course. 

7. That the (^unoil should institute a better system of financial; control oyer 

the spending pepartments, in the interests of economy. 

8. That the CWucil should publish an annual budget, and forbid (except 

under absolute necessity) all extra-ordinary estimates. 

9. That until a more j ust arrangement can be made as to London rating, or 

until the principle of betterment can be enforced, the Council should 
d< jline to promote any costiy schemes of Metropolitan improvement 
w '.ich if is possible to defer. 

10. Thijt the Oounoil should cotttauue to ;<»ntri^ a reasonable amount 
a b zmally to the increase of open ^ces knd the better enjoyment of those 
hich exist. 


11. Th: the Council should use its powers to provide greater facilities for 

] dling at elections. 

12. Th t the Council should put in force the rog^ations for tenement houses, 

r id should use its best endeavour to compel the enforcement of the 
F iiiirsiry Law and the Factory and Workshop Acts. 

13. Th: t the Council should make and enforce bye-laws for the better protec¬ 

tion of the public against nuisances. '* 

14. That the Council should exercise a vigilant watchfulness in the interests 

of the public safety over theatres and places of entertainment and 
public mooting, over neglected property, and over new buildings. 

15. That the Council should insist on an ample provision of light and air, and 

should discourage the overcrowding of the people in largo blocks where 
proper conditions are not obtained. 

IG. That (while discouraging large and costly schemes on the basis of Cross’s 
Act) the Council should vigorously enforce the Housing Acts against the 
owners of slum property. 

17. That the County Council shall use its powers to provide proper dwellings, 

at rents sufticient to secure them from loss, in those parts of the 
Metropolis and subuibs where proper housing for the working popula¬ 
tion has h(?en swept away or does not exist. 

18. That, pending the construction of the Blackwall Tunnel, the Council 

shall increase ♦he accommodation for transit by free ferry across the 
Thames below bridge. 

19. That the Oounoil should take steps to procure the romoval of all gates and 

bars which obstruct the Loudon streets. 


20. That the Council should make further arrangements for the publication 

of its reports, statistir &c., and for the regular gratuitous supply of 
all its publications to t^e Public Libraries of London. 

21. That the Council should support such a reform of the law as will make 

clear the right pf wt nen to be County Councillors. 

22. That the Council |hou f support such a rofoiin of the law as will provide 

for the paymenlf|of a 1 members of the Council for their services. 

These proposals inyob e an accession of labour and responsibility 
which would inevitably cirush an already overburdened body. The 
Union, however, certainly did not intend, even if they bad the 
power, to impose these new duties on the Council all at once. They 
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iTOuld probably, and might fairly, say that they were looking for¬ 
ward to what they would wish should be gradually effected. Even 
so I would repeat Lord Rosebery’s wise warning, “ Do not break the 
back of the Council*’;^ and there was, I think, much force in Lord 
Monkswell’s suggestion that the programme dealt with too many 
subjects, and might probably lose them the next election. He did 
not think, to mention one thing, that the County Council should con¬ 
cern itself with burial boards.” There are, however, other proposals 
in this important document which seem to me more questionable 
than the one selected by Lord Monkswell. I dft not allude to the 
criticism that the programme seems to show somewhat scanty respect 
for legal rights, because I doubt not that the necessary condensation 
of a manifesto and the omission of qualifications gives an appearance 
of confiscation which was quite unintentional. I feel sure that there 
was no desire to rob those who have invested their savings in gas, 
water, tramways, or other similar undertakings, and that the framers 
of the manifesto merely meant that the ratepayers should not be 
called onto pay more than is just and reasonable, and should exercise 
such control as may ensure that the oompauies fulfil the obligations 
they have undertaken. 

I have rather in my mind the general suggestion running through 
the document that the Council itself should undertake great business 
transactions. For instance, it is not only to work the gas and water 
supply; not only to purcha6e> but to work, the tramways; to supply 
and work municipal lodging-houses; to provide and manage work¬ 
men’s dwellings ; to establish and carry on public markets, without 
regard to existing monopolies; to take over the docks; and, so 
far as possible, to employ its own workers direct. In fact, the 
London County Council government of London would become 
entirely subordinate to the conduct of the most gigantic trading 
establishment which the world has ever seen. The County Council 
would become a joint-stock company, a sort of “ London, Limited,” 
with the ratepayers as shareholders. 

Such a policy would, I feel sure, be very unwise, especially as we 
are also told that, while the hours of labour are to be shortened and 
liberal wages are to be paid to those who work with their muscles, with 
reference to intellectual work, on the contrary, “ the Council shall 
jealously control the increase of large salaries,” Duties are to be 
undertaken which will require and tax the best brains, but while 
manual labour is to be paid liberally, the remuneration of brain 
work, and brain work only, is to be “ jealously watched.” If, then, 
tffese sug^stions formed any essential or necessary part of the pro¬ 
gressive ” programme I would not allude to them. But that is not the 

(1) It is to be hoped that iho eBtablishment of District Oouxioils will relievo the 
Council to some extent; hat 1 do not enter into this, not knowing the final intentions 
of the Grovemment on the question. 
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case. Some of the most experienced leaders of tlie Liberal -partj 
have always opposed trading by Government. The London County 
Council has plenty to do without becoming a municipal Whiteley, 
or a gigantic monopolist. There is, moreover, under such a system, 
considerable risk of jobbery and corruption. The proper function 
of a Government is to govern, not to trade. It may be said that, 
holding these opinions, it is inconsistent in me to introduce a Bill 
one part of which would enable the Council to take over the London 
water supply. I have discussed this question elsewhere, and will 
here only say thattl have done so under the belief that an additional 
supply will soon be necessary, and that it cannot be obtained in 
the Thames area. The Bill would enable the Council either to pro¬ 
vide this supply under an arrangement with the water companies, 
or to buy them up. I prefer the former course, both because I 
believe it would be more economical, and because it would leave 
the hand^s and heads of the Council free for other work. At the 
samelime, while economy is an advantage, water is a necessity. 

As regards the housing of the working classes, the law now gives 
us great power in enforcing the closing of insanitary houses, and I 
believe the majority of the present Council prefers to deal with the 
question bj enforcing the Act in this respect. iN'o doubt we have 
undr rtal. eh one large scheme ourselves—namely, that of the Boundary 
Stre. ' area in Bethnal Green. But for this there were special 
reasc -s. It was, indeed, urged with much force by Mr. Watney, 
Mr. Mutton, and others, that the initial expense of merely pur¬ 
chasing and clearing the ground would be £300,000, or nearly £60 
per head of the persons occupying the area, that it was unjust to the 
ratepayers generally to impose oh them so heavy a burthen for the 
benefit of a few favoured persons, and that the course proposed offered 
a premium to owners to allow their houses to fall into a disgraceful 
condition. They argued that the proper course was to close the 
houses under the powers conferred upon us, thus throwing the 
expense on the owners. I believe that what mainly determined 
the Committee and the Council was the consideration that, while we 
could close individual houses at the expense of the owners, it was 
in this particular case very desirable, having reference to the 
general health of the district, to widen and rearrange the streets, 
which could only be dpnt; by us. 

I may call attention' to the fact that the amount spent under the 
Acts by our predeceisoi s wns £1,611,000, and the number of persons 
housed or to be hemse 1 fbr that great expenditure is only 30,500, 
There is no annual income, the £1,611,000 being the difference he- 
tween the price paid ror • he property and that for which i^was resold, 
so that it has been ai^ aosolute loss. Our Housing Committee also 
tell us that they have had under consideration no fewer than 270 
other insanitary areas. These facts, I think, show the clear necessity 
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for most careful consideration and economy in dealing with this 
important question. The true policy of local authorities is to carry 
out the Acts enabling them to compel landlords to keep their houses 
in a proper condition, and when that is done we may trust, in this 
respect, as in the provision of bread or other necessaries, to the 
natural laws of supply and demand. 

I must not, however, extend this article unduly. There is only one 
other point to which I will allude. I hope it may soon be possible to 
secure a suitable site for Municipal OflBces. Our Offices Committee 
has done everything which was possible to promc^e the convenience 
of the public and the comfort of our staff with the space at their dis¬ 
posal. The present arrangements are, however, very inconvenient. The 
Council Chamber itself is, indeed, quite sufficient for our simple wants, 
but our staff itself is scattered over six different buildings, several of 
them very ill-suited for the purpose. This is very unsatisfactory, and 
I am sure that if we had suitable Municipal Offices it w'oult^ be much 
better, not only in the interest of efficiency, but of economy also. 

The ratepayers of London have, next month, a duty to perform, 
second only in importance to that of a Parliamentary election. I 
sincerely hope that they will secure the best candidates and vote for 
the best men ; that they will judge lather by what the candidates have 
done in the past than what they promise in the future. The election, 
we are told, is to be fought on party lines, but I hope those lines 
will not be drawn so tightly as to prevent a vote being given for a 
political opponent if he would make an able and prudent Councillor. 

I have great confidence in the judgment of my fellow-citizens, and 
will, in conclusion, quote the words addressed to the present Council 
by Lord Rosebery, in May, 1890. “ Our history,^* he said to us, 

“ has been a record of hard, honest work. You have had to leaim 
your business and to do it. The quality of that work must be decided 
by its results, but of the quantity I can testify myself. I have 
watched you doing it during the short days of winter and the long 
summer afternoons, sometimes sick, baffled and depressed, weary of 
the eternal contrast between the evils to be overcome and the means 
of overcoming them. What has sustained you in this work has 
been neither fee nor fame nor praise : it has been the pure impulse of 
a clear duty and a high hope and a generous ideal. I trust that w e 
shall always cherish that spirit among us, for without it our work 
would degenerate into a repulsive round of depressing detail; with¬ 
out it we might dwindle into mean corruption or petty intrigue; and 
without it ^he Council might never realize that high destiny which, 
as the greatest of municipalities, worked by the greatest of races, in 
the greatest of cities, if wdsely guided and w’ell served, it cannot 
fail to attain.'* Johx Lubhock. 



SOME POSSIBILITIES OF ELECTRICITY. 

We know little as yet concerning the mighty agency we call 
electricity. “ Substantialists tell us it is a kind of matter. Others 
view it, not as matter, but as a form of energy. Others, again, 
reject both these views. Professor Lodge considers it *'a form, or 
rather a mode of, manifestation of the ether.” Professor Nikola 
Tesla demurs to the view of Professor Lodge, but* thinks that 
^‘nothing would seem to stand in the way of calling electricity 
ether associated with matter, or bound ether.” High authorities 
cannot yet even agree whether we have one electricity or two oppo¬ 
site electricities. The only way to tackle the difficulty is to per¬ 
severe in experiment and observation. If we never learn what 
electricity is; if, like life or like matter, it should always remain an 
unknown quantity, we shall assuredly discover more about its attri¬ 
butes and functions. 

The light which the study of electricity throws upon a variety of 
chemical, phenomena—witnessed alike in our little laboratories and 
in the V ist laboratories of the earth and sun—cannot be overlooked. 
Wil'i'our going into transcendental speculations as to the origin of all 
thin :s, it may bo mentioned that the theory which now meets with 
most favour as best representing the genesis of the chemical elements 
is, that at the time each element was differentiated from the all-per- 
vadiug protyl, it took to itself definite quantities of electricity, and 
upon these quantities the atomicity of the element depends. Pro¬ 
fessor Oliver Lodge expresses this when he says, “ Every monad 
atom has associated with it a certain definite quantity of electricity; 
every dyad has twice this quantity associated with it; every triad 
three times as much, and so on.”^ Helmholtz considers it to be pro¬ 
bable that electricity is as atomic as matter, and that an electrical 
^tom is as definite a quantity as a chemical atom. This, however, 
must not yet be regarded as a certainty, for it is possible that 
all the facts at present known may be explicable in another way. 
If an atom of matter is endowed with the property of taking 
to itself one, two, thre<’, or more units of electricity, it does not 
follow that electricity is }a,tomic. Imagine the atoms of matter to 
act like so many bottlet. capable of holding one, two, three, or more 
pints. Imagine elemrit ity to be like water in the ocean, which for 
the purposes of this |rg iment may be considered inexhaustible apd 
structureless. One oi[ the atomic “ bottle ” elements dippid into the 
ocean would certainly take to itself one, two, three, or more pints 

(1) **OnElcotrol}eis,'’ Pritisli Association Reports, 1885. 

VOL. LI. N.8. N 
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of water but it would by no means follow that tbe ocean was atomie 
in that it was capable of being divided up into an infinite number of 
little parcels, each holding a pint or its multiple. 

For this and other reasons I think we must accept the hypothesis 
of the atomic character of electricity as not yet definitely proved,, 
although it is not improbable. , 

I have spoken of the “ ether’*—an impalpable, invisible entity, by 
which all space is supposed to be filled. !By means of the eUier 
theory we can explain electrical phenomena, as well as those apper* 
taining to the phenomena of light. ^ 

Until quite recently we have been acquainted with only a very 
narrow range of ethereal vibrations, from the extreme red of the- 
solar spectrum on tbe one side to the ultra-violet on tbe other-^—say, 
from three ten-millionths of a millimetre to eight ten-millionlhs of a 
millimetre. Within this comparatively limited range of ethereal 
vibrations and the equally narrow range of spund-vibrations all our 
knowledge has been hitherto confined. * • 

Whether vibrations of the ether, longer thdn those which affect 
us as light, may not be constantly at work around us, we have, until 
lately, never seriously enquired. But the researches of Lodge in 
England and of Hertz in Germany give us an almost infinite range 
of ethereal vibrations or electrical rays, from wave-lengths of thou¬ 
sands of miles down to a few ieisi. JSere is unfolded to us a new 
and astonishing world—-one which it is hard to conceive should 
contain no possibilities of transmitting and receiving intelligence. 

Bays of light will not pierce through a wall, nor, as we know 
only too well, through a London fog. But the electrical vibrations 
of a yard or more in wave-length of which I have spoken will easily 
pierce such mediums, which to them will be transparent. Here, 
then, is revealed the bewildering possibility of telegraphy without 
wires, posts, cables, or any of our present costly appliances. Granted 
a few reasonable postulates, tbe whole thing comes well within tbe 
realms of possibile fulfilment. At tbe present time experimentalists 
are able to generate electrical waves of any desired wave-length from 
a few feet upwards, and to keep up a succession of such waves radiat¬ 
ing into space in all directions. It is possible, too, with some of these 
rays, if not with all, to refract them through suitably-shaped bodies 
acting as lenses, and so direct a sheaf of rays in any given direction; 
enormous lcns-<shaped masses of pitch and similar bodies have been 
used for this purpose. Also an experimentalist at a distance can 
receive some, if not all, of these rays on a properly-constituted 
ijistrument, and by concerted signals messages in tbe Morse code 
can tliui^pass from one operator to another. What, therefore, 
remains to be discovered is—firstly, simpler and more certain meana 
of generating electrical rays of any desired wave-length, from the 
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eliortest, say of a few feet in length, whioli will easily pass thiongh 
buildings and fogs, to those long waves whose lengths are measured 
by tens, hundreds, and thousands of miles; secondly, more delicate 
receivers which will respond to wave-lengths between certain defined 
limits and be silent to all others; thirdly, means of darting the 
sheaf of rays in any desired direction, whether by lenses or reflectors, 
by the help of which the sensitiveness of the receiver (apparently 
the most difficult of the problems to be solved) would not need to be 
so delicate as when the rays to be picked up are simply radiating 
into space iu all directions, and fading away according to the law of 
inverse squares. 

Any two friends living within the radius of sensibility of their 
receiving instruments, having first decided on their special wave¬ 
length and attuned their resp^tive instruments to mutual recep¬ 
tivity, could thus communicate as long and as often as they pleased 
by timing the impulses to produce long and short intervals on 
the dfdinary Morse code. At first sight an objection to this plan 
would be its want of secrecy. Assuming that the correspondents 
were a mile apart, the transmitter wbuld send out the waves in all 
directions, filling a spliore a mile in radius, and it would therefore 
be possible for any one livings within a milfr the sender to receive 
the communication, Iliis in two ways. If the 

exact position of both sending and receiving instruments were acou*^ 
rately known, the rays could be cwncento^ with more or less 
exactness on the receiver. If, however, the sender and receiver 
were moving about, so that the lens device could not be adopted, the 
correspondents must attune their instruments to a definite wave¬ 
length, say, for example, fifty yards. I assume here that the progress 
of discovery would give instruments capable of adjustment by turning 
a screw or altering the length of a wire, so as to become receptive of 
wave-lengths of any preconcerted length. Thus, when adjusted to 
fifty yards, the .transm i-ter might emit, and the receiver respond 
to, rays varying betwt^^n forty-five and fifty-five yards, and he 
silent to all others. C asieeriug that there would be the whole 
range of waves to choo!^ from, varying from a few feet to several 
thousand miles, there wc il ■ be sufficient secrecy; for curiosity the 
most inveterate would tartly recoil from the task of passing in 
review all the millions ol p sible wave-lengths on the remote chance 
of ultimately hitting on the particular wave-length employed by his 
friends whose correspond nee he wished to tap. By “ coding ” the 
message even this remote chance of surreptitious straying could be 
obviated. 

This is no mere dream of a visionary philosopher. Alfthe requi¬ 
sites needed to bring it within the graep of daily life are well within 
the possibilities of discovery, and are so reasonable and so clearly in 

n2 
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tie path of researches which are now being activejy prosecuted in 
eyery capital of Europe that we may any day ©i^eot to hear that 
they have emerged from tiie realms of speodatiotL into those of sober 
fact. Even now, indeed; tdegraphm^^ without wires is posttble 
within a zestricted radius of a few hundred yards, and some years 
ago I assisted at ezpmments whdre messages were transmitted 
one part of a honse to another without an intervening wire by almosi 
the identical means here descri^ 

The discovery of a receiver sensitive to one set of wave-lengths 
and silent to otWs is even now partially accomplished. The human 
eye is an instance supplied by nature of one which responds to the 
narrow range of electro-magnetic impulses between the three ten- 
millionths of a millimetre and the eight ten-millionths of a millimetre. 
It is not improbable that other sentient beings have organs of sense 
which do not respond to some or any of the rays to which our eyes are 
sensitive, but are able to appreciate other vibrations to which we are 
blind. Such beings would practically be living in a difPerent Vorld 
to our own. Imagine, for instance, what idea we should form of 
surrounding objects were we endowed with eyes not sensitive to the 
ordinary rays of light but sensitive to the vibrations concerned in 
electric and magnetic phenomena. Glass and crystal would be among 
the most opaque of bodies. Metals would be more or less transparent, 
and a telegraph wire through the air would look like a long narrow 
hole drilled through an impervious solid body. A dynamo in active 
work would resemble a conflagration, whilst a permanent magnet 
would realise the dream of mediseval mystics and become an ever¬ 
lasting lamp with no expenditure of energy or consumption of fuel. 

In some parts of the human brain may lurk an organ capable of 
transmitting and receiving other electrical rays of wave-lengths 
hitherto undetected by instrumental means. These may be instru¬ 
mental in transmitting thought from one brain to another. In such 
a way the recognised cases of thought transference, and the many 
instances of “ coincidence ” would be explicable. I will not specu¬ 
late on the result were we eventually to catch and harness these 
brain-waves.” 

Whatever be the length of the electric wave, the velocity with 
which it travels is constant, and is equal to the velocity of light, or 
about one hundred and eighty thousand miles a second. Professor 
Oliver Lodge, who has worked for some years on these subjects, 
gives ^ formulae for calculating the frequency of vibration and the 
wave-length of the electrical rays given by the discharge of Leyden 
jaffs of diflerent capacities. The bigger the jar and the greater the 
size of thfe circuit the longer will be the waves. Thus, a pint jar 
discharging through a two-yard circuit will give waves of a length 
(1) Modci-n Views of Elecirieiiy, pp. 246-7. 
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of fifte^ or ttrenty metres, and they will follow’ each other at the 
rfiite of ten millions a second. A jar the size of a thimble will give 
waves only about two or &ee feet long, and they will succeed one 
anotheir at the rate hf two hundred and fifty or' thte^ ' hundred 
millions a second. With every diminution in size uf the apparaias 
<}ie wavedengtha get shorter, and could we construct leydeh jaw-^ 
molecular difensions, Professor Lodge considers the rays M^ht 
fall withiii tbe narrow limits of visibility. We do not know the 
intimate structure of a molecule sufficiently to understand how it 
could act as a Leytlen jar; yet it is not improbable that the discon¬ 
tinuous phosphorescent light emitted from certain of the rare earths, 
when excited by a high tension current of elecricity in a good 
vacuum, is really an artificial production of these electric waves, 
sufficiently short to affect our organs of vision. If such a light 
could bo pro duced more easily and more regularly, it would be far 
more «oT>iic;rl than light a flame or from the arc or incan¬ 
descent L; i>, as very little of the energy is expended in the form 
of hea t r lys. ( such production of light Nature supplies us with 
exam olet in the ^low-worm and the fire-flies, whose light, though 
suffiofent y energetic to be seen at a considerable distance, is aocom- 
pani i 1 7 no liberation of heat capable of detection by our most 
delic te instruments. 

B' means of currents alternating with very high frequency, 
Professor Nikola Tesla has succeeded in passing by induction, 
through the glass of a lamp, energy sufficient to keep a filament in 
a *)late of incandescence "without the use of connecting wires. These 
lamps possess one interesting feature; they can be rendered at will 
more or less brilliant by simply altering the relative position of tbe 
outside and inside condenser coatings. If exhausted glass tubes are 
used as tbe source of light, very beautiful effects are produced. The 
electric generator is capable of exciting the tubes at a considerable 
distance, and the luminous effects are very striking. Por instance, 
if a tube bo taken in one band, the observer being near tbe 
generator, it will be brilliantly lighted, and will remain so, no 
matter in what position it is held relatively to the observer’s body. 
Even with tubes having no electrodes there is no difficulty in pro¬ 
ducing by this means sufficient light to read by, and the light will 
be considerably increased by the use of phosphorescent materials, 
such as yttria, uranium-gb^ss, &o. 

The ideal way of |lig iting a room would be by creating in it a 
powerful, rapidly-altern iting electrostatic field, in which a vacuum 
tube could be moved |nd put anywhere, and lighted witbj>ut beiifg 
metallically connectedi w tb anything. Professor Tesla has obtained 
such a condition by siisp ending, some distance apart, two sheets of 
metal, each connected with one of the terminals of the induction 
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coil. If an exhausted tube is carried anywhere between these 
plates it remains always luminous. In such a room, in addition to 
the luminous phenomena mentioned, it is observed that any insulated 
conductor gives sparks when the hand or any other object is 
approached to it, and the sparks ma^^ often be powerful. 

Alternating currents have at best a somewhat doubtful reputa; 
tion; but it follows from Tesla^s researches that, as the rapidity 
of the alternation increases, they become incomparably less dan¬ 
gerous. It further appears that a true flame can now be produced 
without chemical aid—a flame which yields light and heat with¬ 
out the consumption of material and without any chemical process. 
To this end we require improved methods for producing excessively 
frequent alternations and enormous potentials. The energy required 
is very small, and if light can be obtained as efficiently as, theoreti¬ 
cally, it appears possible, the apparatus need have but a very small 
output. For the produc^on of %ht at least, the heavy ngiachinery 
at present in use would seeni to There being a 

strong probability that the illuminating methods of the future will 
involve the use of very high potentifds, one of the problems in the 
near future will be to perfect a contivance capable of converting the 
energy of heat into energy of the required form. The extent to 
which this new method of iUnmination may be practically available 
experiment alone can decide. any case our insight into the 
possibilities of static electricity have been extended, and the ordinary 
electrostatic machine will cease to be regarded as a mere toy. 

Another tempting field of research, scarcely yet attacked by 
pioneers, awaits exploration. I allude to the mutual action of elec¬ 
tricity-and life. No sound man of science endorses the assertion 
that “ electricity is life; ” nor can we ever venture to speak of life 
as one of the varieties or manifestations of energy. Nevertheless, 
electricity has an important influence upon vital phenomena, and is 
in turn set in action by the living being, animal or vegetable. 
We have electric fishes—one of them the prototype of the 
torpedo of modern warfare. There is the electric slug, which is 
reported to have been met with in gardens and roads about 
Hornsey Hise, and which, if touched, occasioned a momentary 
numbne|is of the finger-tip. There is also an electrical centipede. 
In the study of such facts and such relations the scientific elec¬ 
trician has before him an almost infinite field of inquiry. 

If we take a bird’s-eye view of the solid work that lies ahead, 
the first requisite is certainly a source of electricity cheaper and 
m§re universally applicable than the tedious conversion of chemical 
energy into heat, of heat again into mechanical power, and of 
such power into electric current. It is depressing to reflect that 
this roundabout process, with losses at every step, is still our best 
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means of obtaining a supply of electricity. Until this is accomplislied, 
we are still haunted by the steam-engine with its clouds of smoke 
and its heaps of cinders and ashes. Water power to set dynamos 
in action is only available in exceptional cases, and very rarely 
indeed in our country. Whilst we are seeking for cheaper sources 
of electricity, no endeavour must be spared to tame the fierceness of 
those powerful alternating currents now so largely used. Too many 
clever electricians have shared the fate of TuUus Hostilius, who, 
according to the Roman myth, incurred the wrath of Jove for prac¬ 
tising magical artsj and was struck dead with a thunderbolt. In 
modern language, he was simply working with a high tension 
•current, and, inadvertently toucMng a live wire, got a fatal shock. 

We know that the rays of the arc light, allowed to act judiciously 
on plants, may, to a more or less compensate for lack of 

eolar heat and light; but so long as electric energy is so costly, we 
cannot bijng this interesting fact into industrial practice. In re^ 
spect fo vegetation, it is still dhcertain whether electrical currents 
exercise any decided or uniform influence upon growing crops of 
grain or iiruit; or whetto siidh ltifl be &vourabIe or 

the reverse. Experiments tried by the late Sir W. Siemens lead to 
the opinion that electricity may induce earlier and better harvests; 
but much further study is hem needed. we yet solved 

the equally important and closely connected question, whether we 
may by electrical action rout tlie parasitical insects and fungi which 
an some seasons rob us of no less than the tenth of our crops. A 
moderate estimate puts the mean loss in the home kingdoms at 
£12,000,000 per annum. In India and some of the colonies, a 
number of destroyers, which it is not my business to specify, are less 
easily contented. Like Falstaff, in the words of Dame Quickly, they 
seek to take, *'iiot some, but all.'' The attacks of the phylloxera have 
cost our French neighbours more than did the Franco-Prussian war. 

It has been ibund in not a few experiments that electric currents 
not only give increased v Igour to the life of the higher plants, but 
tend to paralyse the l>uneful activity of parasites, animal and vege¬ 
table. Here, then, i. an limited scope for practical research, in which 
the electrical engineer raest join forces with the farmer, the gardener, 
and the vegetable pbys^.ologist. We have definitely to decide 
whether, and under whi circumstance, electricity is beneficial to 
our crops; and whether, a d under what conditions, it is deadly to 
parasitic posts. 

With regard to the p( ssible applications of electricity to agricul¬ 
ture, I may mention thrt the total amount of vis viva which tke 
sun pours out yearly up(*n every acre of the earth's surfaSe, chiefly 
in the form of heat, ifi 800,000 horse-power.' Of this mighty 

(1) The Varphxed by George Ville. English Edition, by W. Crookes. 
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of crop utilizes only 3,200 horse-power, 

thee^ per acre of land is 796,600 horse-power. 

We talk loudly of the importence of 

manufactures; hut what is the value of alkali waste, of furnace 
slags, of coal tar, or of all of them together, compared to the loss of 
796,800 horse-power per acre ? 

The application of electricity to sanitary improvements is another 
possibility, turning again mainly on a cheap supply of current. The 
electrical treatment and purification of sewage and industrial waste 
waters is a demonstrated reality which merely nequires a reduction 
in the cost of the agent employed. 

The sterilization, i.e,, the destruction of disease germs by elec¬ 
trical means, of the water supply of cities has been proposed and 
discussed. Theoretically, it is possible, but the practical difficulty 
of dealing with the vast volumes of water required for the daily con¬ 
sumption of London is prodigious. But, “a difficulty,said Lord 
Lyndhurst, “is a thing to be overcome.*’ There is a still more 
important consideration; the living organisms in water are by no 
means all pathogenic—many are demonstratively harmless, and 
others are probably beneficial. Pasteur proposed to bring up young 
animals on sterilized food and drink with a view to determine whether 
their health and development would, be affected for the better or for 
the worse. Decisive results are not yet forthcoming. Before the 
sterilization of our water sources can he prudently undertaken, this 
great question must be first decided by experimental biologists. 
Another point at which the practical electrician should aim is 
nothing less than the control of the weather. We are told that these 
islands have no climate—merely samples—that an English summer 
consists of three fine days and a thunderstorm, and that the only 
fruit that ripens with us is a baked apple. There is more than a 
grain of truth in this sarcasm. The great evil of a thunderstorm in 
this country is not that the lightning may kill a man or a cow, or set 
barns or stacks on fire. The real calamity consists in the weather 
being upset. The storm is followed by a fall of temperature; and a 
fit of rain, clouds and wind, which rarely lasts less than a week, sadly 
interferes with the growth and ripening of grain and fruits. The 
question is, Cannot the accumulations of electric energy in the atmo¬ 
sphere be thwarted, dispersed, or turned to practical uso ? In like 
manner we may hope to abate the terrible fog nuisance, which is now 
in point of time no longer confined to the month of November, and by 
no means limits its attacks to London. It has been shown that 
during a ^nuine London fog the air is decidedly electro-positive. 
What the Effect would be of neutralizing it would not be very diffi- 
cult to show. 

We hear of attempts at rain-making said to have been more or 
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l«is$ supc^uL SliidQl not to teis^ oCLt ndn&ll in 

q^ani^y, but to oonoentsiite it on number of days, so as to 

be freed from a perennial drizzle P 

» I shall, perhaps, be styled a dreamer, or something worse, if I 
remotely hint at still further amending the ways of 
all know, too well, that cloudiness and rainfall occur chiefly by day> 
and clear skies at night. This is precisely the opposite distribution 
to that which our crops require. We need clear heavens by day^ 
that the supply of sunshine may not be interfered with, and we want 
clouds at night to *prevent the earth losing by radiation the heat 
which it has gained in the day. As we have just seen, Nature sup¬ 
plies energy amply sufficient. How is this enormous quantity of 
power to be made available ? These are problems which may safely 
be left to the devices and the inq)irations of our electrical engineers. 

I have thus glanced at some of the intricate electrical problems 
to be ^sol^cd—some of the enormous difficulties to be surmounted. 
Progress, a word now in the mouth of everyone, may—as Dean 
Swift observed—be too fast for endurance. Sufficient for this genera¬ 
tion VL I il wonders thereof! 

William Crookes. 



THE ROAD FROM MASHOONALAND. 

That the oountry occupied by the Chartered Company has a pos* 
sible future before it if it has an outlet, is a fact that its most 
Tehement detractors cannot altogether deny. Gold is there; whether 
in large or small quantities, whether payable or unpayable, is a 
matter which can only be decided by years of careful prospecting 
and sinking of shafts, notby hasty scratcbing on4he surface, or the 
verdict of so-called “ experts " after a hurried visit; that gold was 
there is also certaiu from the vast acres of overturned alluvial soil 
and countless shafts sunk: in remote antiquity. But to carry out 
what is necessary for this possible future development, or perhaps, to 
speak more correctly, resuscitation of this country, an easy access is 
indispensable. ^ 

Having entered tbe country by the weary waggon-road through 
Bechuanaland, and having left it by the now somewhat arduous 
Pungwe route, lean confidently affirm that this latter is the only 
possible one, and I now propose to describe it as it at present exists, 
feeling sure that in years to come, when the railway hurries tbe 
traveller up to XJmtali, when the venomous tsdse^^y no longer 
destroys all transport animals, when lions cease to roar at night, and 
the game has retired to a respectful distance, a back glimpse at the 
early days of this route will be historically interesting. 

XJmtali is the natural land terminus of this route, as Beira is its 
legitimate port. XJmtali, so called from a rivulet which flows helow 
it, is now a scattered community of huts, shortly to be brought 
together in a “ township “ at a more favourable spot about five miles 
distant from the present site, which township the British South 
Africa Company hope to call Manica, and to make tbe capital of 
that portion of Manicaland which they so dexterously, to use an 
Africander term, “jumped” from the Portuguese. Of all their 
camps Umtali is the most favourably situated, enjoying delicious 
air, an immunity from swamps and fevers, lovely views, and many 
flowers. On the ridge, where the camp huts now stand exposed to 
the violent and prevailing blasts of the south-east winds, which 
descend in furious gusts from the surrounding mountains, stand 
also the guns taken from the Portuguese, nine in all, and presenting 
a formidable enough appearance, until you learn that they are use¬ 
less at present, as the pins were abstracted before capture. Far 
a^ay on hill slopes are the huts of the original settlers; the 
bishops palace, likewise a daub hut standing in the midst of a 
goodly mission farm. The hospital, with the sisters' huts, crowns 
another eminence, and the newly-made fort crowns the highest 
point, from which glorious views can be obtained over the sea of 
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Manica mountains, thericli red soil and green vegetation, a plea¬ 
sant change to the eye after the everlasting grey granite of 
Mashoon aland and its uniform vegetation. 

Of ancient Portuguese remains there are several in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the Umtali forts, where centuries ago the pioneers held their 
oum fbr awhile against native aggression : to-day, if you dine At the 
officers^ mess at Umtali, you ind evidenoes of Portugal of ano^er 
nature. sit on Portuguese ehairs and feed ofE Portuguese 
plates oht^ned from the loot of the store at Massi Jlessi; and when 
the goveynor of that district came to pay an amicable visit to the 
governor of TTmtali, there was nothing to seat him on save his own 
chairs, nothiiig to feed him on save his own plates, and nothing to 
give him to eat save his own tinned meats. But Portuguese 
politeness rose to the occasion, and no remarks were made. 

Crossing i stream below the fort yon find yourself amidst a 
collection circular daub huts and stores, on either side of what 
a facet-ms butcher, who deals largely in tough old transport oxen, 
has te.v oed in his advertisement “Main Street.^' Here you inay 
pay cn rmc as prices for the barest necessities of life, and you may 
drink cL' Angus’s bar a glass of whiskey for the price at which 
you CO :d g ;t a bottle in England. Scotch is the prevailing accent 
here, e ’d 1 think the greatest gainers out of Mashoonaland, in 
this th; first year of its existence, are those canny traders who 
have loaded waggons with jams and drink, and sold them at fabulous 
prices to hungry troopers and thirsty prospectors. Old Angus is a 
typical specimen of this class, a sandy-haired little Scotchman, well 
up in colonial ways, who keeps two huts, in one of which eating, 
drinking, and gossip are always to be found; whilst the other is 
divided into three bare cells, and is called an hotel. 

Such is the first Umtali, primitive and fascinating in its rawness. 
Even now many of the huts will be abandoned to the rats and the 
rain, while the foundations of a future Umtali of doubtful expan¬ 
sion have been laid five miles away. 

Our journey from Umtali to Beira was one which required much 
forethought. Firstly, we had much luggage, which we did not 
wish to leave behind or bury on the way, as others had been 
obliged to do; secondly, my wife did not feel inclined to do the 
one hundred and eighty miles on foot, through heat and sw^amp, in 
tropical Africa; and thirdly, the Kaffir bearers were scarce, and 
especially—at that seas n of the year, when their fields w^anted 
ploughing—apt to run a^ 'ay at awkward moments. So the services 
of the homely ass brought into requisition. The ass wouM 
die of the fly-bite, every one told us, but not until i?had de¬ 
posited us safely in Bei>’a. Consequently eleven asses were pro¬ 
cured, and considered in the light of the railway tickets of the 
future, to be used and thrown away. It seemed horribly cruel, I 
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must admit, to condemn eleven asses to a lingering death; but then, 
what are animals made for but to lay down their lives to satisfy the 
appetites of man ? and no society for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals as yet exists in Mashoonaland. 

A cart was constructed on two fiiun wheels, and was the wonder of 
its day. Eight donkeys were harnessed thereto, with gear made ^ut^ 
of every imaginable scrap of material. Three donkeys trotted gaily 
by its side, to be brought into requisition in case of sore backs and 
othet disasters; and one wet evening we despatched our hopeful cart 
with our blessing on its road to the coast. It woiAd take three or four 
days getting by the waggon-load to Massi Kessi, whilst we could cross 
mouhtaihs in one. So next morning; we on foot and the lady on 
horseback started by the mountain road for Massi Xessi, and got 
there as evening was coming on. A good walk in any of the moun¬ 
tainous districts of the British Isles would have been just the same. 
A drenching mist obscured every vision, the paths were s]jppery and 
uneven ; occasionally a glimpse at a stream with bananas waving in 
the mist, or at a Kaffir kraal, would dispel the homelike illusion 
and bring us back to Africa again. Towards evening the aggravat¬ 
ing mist cleared away, and gave us a splendid panorama of the 
surrounding mountains as we approached Massi Kessi, and entered 
the splendid valley of the river Eevwe. Here we walked for miles 
over ground which had been worked for alluvial gold in the olden 
days, the soil being honeycombed with deep holes, and presenting 
the appearance of a ploughed field with circular furrows. 

Certainly the Portuguese, or rather the Mozambique Company are to 
be congratulated on the possession of such a paradise as this Revwe 
valley—fertile in soil, rich in water, glorious in its views over 
forest-clad mountains; and it is not to be wondered at that they 
keenly resented the temporary appropriation of it. Massi Kessi and 
its neighbourhood are rich in reminiscences of the Portuguese past; 
the new fort where the new company has its store was built out of 
the remains of an old Portuguese fort, around which you may still 
pick up fragments of Kankin porcelain, relics of those days, now 
long since gone by, when the Portuguese of Africa, India, and the 
Persian Gulf lived in the lap of luxury, and fed off porcelain brought 
by their trading ships from China. Higher up in the mountain 
valleys are forts and roads constructed during this occupation of the 
country. Portuguese historians, De Barros, Dos Santos, and others, 
tell us of those days when, at Luanze, Bucutis, and Massapa, the 
Portuguese traders had factories, missions, churches, and traded for 
gpld with the natives; as in the Persian Gulf, as in Goa and else¬ 
where, tSe Portuguese influence vanished in East Africa after her 
union with Spain and the consequent drafting-off of her soldiers to 
the wars in Flanders; barely a phantom of her former power 
remained to her in the province of Mozambique. A few futile 
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expeditions under Barreto, Fernandez and others, were destroyed 
either by the natives or by fever. But the final blow to the Portu¬ 
guese colony at Massi Kessi came in 1832, when one of the many 
hordes of Zulus invaded the Mozambique territories under a chief 
Carongwe. The natives brought their cattle to be protected by the 
governor of Massi Kessi which tfie Zulus at once demanded, but the 
governor refused to give them up and a desperate siege ensued, and 
when lead failed for bullets they actually used balls made out of gold 
nuggets, but the water supply failed and resistance was impossible, 
the governor, garrispn, priests, and merchants were all massacred. 
After this the inland country was practically abandoned to. the 
savages. Old treaties existed but were not renewed; lethargy semed 
to have taken entire possession of ihe few remaining Portuguese who 
were left here, a lethargy from "^Idch they were rudely awakened by 
the advent of the Chartered Company.: better argument do we 

want for the re-occupation of this couhiry by a more enterprising race 
than thf^ e Torts abandoned and in ruins, and the treaties with savage 
chiefs lo ig since neglected—consigned tq the national archives P 

The ti edition of good living is still maintained by the Portuguese 
officials it Iklassi Kessi. Never saw I a greater contrast in seventeen 
miles tl in that afibrded by the fare provided at the British camp at 
Umtali, and that placed before us by the kind Portuguese com¬ 
mandant at Mass! Kessi, where we had six courses of meat and 
excellent wines, and other unwonted luxuries. They have farms 
for vegetables and many a head of cattle around; they have 
their natives under complete control, and make them work; they 
build large roomy huts, but the commandant's apologies because we 
had to sit on wooden boxes, not on chairs, made us blush, for we knew 
that the said chairs were there once, but now were gracing the 
British mess-room at Umtali. 

When speaking of roughing it in the interior, the want of food 
and the necessaries of life. Commandant B4thencourt was slightly 
sarcastic. What strange people you English are to undergo such 
hardships,*' he said, We Portuguese might, perhaps, do so for our 
country, but for a Company—^never 1 ** 

Now we started in good earnest for the coast, refreshed by our 
three days’ rest at Mass! Kessi under the hospitable roof of the Por¬ 
tuguese ; our cart had arrived, and our eleven donkeys and men 
looked fit, despite the evil road they had had to traverse. 

Two roads from h^e a ere open to us to Beira—one by the Pungwe, 
the other by the Buziyiv* r. We hesitated somewhat in our choice, as 
the latter, we were t^ld, was less swampy, and the fertile district 
of Umliwane would kave interested us—for they grow '^ere the 
best tobacco in these plrti;, and the prospects for agricultural pur¬ 
poses, they told us, are brilliant; but as the season was growing 
late, and the rains might come on any day, we decided on taking 
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the quicker and more frequented route. Moreover, we were anxious 
to witness for ourselves the result of the calamities which had befallen 
Messrs. Heany and Johnson on their pioneer route, and to form our 
own opinion as to the possibility of using it in the future. 

Our first halt was at the Mineni river, a tributary of the Eevwe, 
after an easy journey, broken only by the upsetting of our cart 
when we least expected it, an accident which occurred for the first 
and only time. The Mineni is a rapid stream, flanked by rich 
tropical vegetation, with graceful bamboos and lovely ferns oyer* 
hanging the water ; it supplied a deficiency jve had long felt in 
Mai^onaland scenery, namely, water in conjunction with mountains 
and: ^h vegetation. The greens are peculiarly vivid here, and 
the red young leaves of some of the trees give the appearance of 
autumnal tints, and form a feature peculiar to African landscape. 
In its rocky bed we dared to bathe without fear of crocodiles, ah ever 
present terror to those who venture into the sluggish sandy pools of 
Eastern Africa; not that one ever does come across aify Eftithentic 
stories of a death from a crocodile, but the dread is sufficient to 
spoil the bath. 

Messrs. Heany and Johnson undoubtedly did good work in pre¬ 
paring their road, and wo probably are the only people who are 
devoutly thankful to them for it, for ours is the only wheeled vehicle 
which has traversed it in its entirety since the single pioneer coach 
went up to Umtali, after infinite difficulty and weeks of disaster, 
with such sorry tales of fever, flyj and swamp, that no waggons have 
since ventured to repeat the experiment. The trees which they had 
cut down, and the culverts which they had made over the dongas, 
assisted us materially, and we stepped along our road right merrily. 

The further we went the more reason we had to be thankful 
for our frail cart and homely asses. Others we passed in dire distress, 
whose bearers had deserted them and who could not replace them : 
we overtook one party holding solemn conclave as to what they should 
throw away, what they should bury, and what they could possibly 
manage to take with them. Boxes, containing liquor, clothes, and 
other commodities which can be dispensed with are frequently found 
on the road, telling their tale of desertion by bearers, and the acute 
misery of their former owners. 

He who first started the evil plan of paying these dark bearers in 
advance ought for ever to be held up to public obloquy. The Kaffir 
doubtless, has been often cheated by the white man, for many unscru¬ 
pulous individuals have traversed this road from TJmtali to Beira, 
^nd the negro was wise in his generation when he insisted on prepay¬ 
ment befi)re undertaking the journey ; but now he has too dangerous 
an opportunity for retaliation, of which he takes frequent advantage, 
and many are the cases of desertion at awkward points. A white 
man, stricken with fever, had to pay his bearers over and over again 
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before be could persuade them to go on; the sisters on their way to 
IJmtali were deserted at Chin^ia; and at the season of the year 
when the fields are to be ploughed, the Kaffirs develc^ a still 
greater tendency to this unscrupulous behaviour. 

The Portuguese manage their afiairs far better than we do; troops 
of so-called convicts are shipped from their West African provinces to 
Uhose on the east coast, and vice vend^ so that in both places they haye 
ready-made slaves to carry their baggage and their or travel- 

ling hammocks. The word of the Portuguese is law with their black 
subject^) whereas the unfortunate Englishman has to pay 25 shillings 
or £2 for a bearer, who will carry sixty pounds, but will desert when 
the fancy takes him. Furthermore, the Englishman dare not treat his 
nigger as he deserves; if he did, he would be had up at once before 
the Portuguese magistrates, and be sure to get the worst of it. Be¬ 
fore the Pungwe route can be ,^ even for the lightest 

traffic, this order of things must cease. The native bearer is un¬ 
doubted] fine specimen of humanii^. He will carry on his head 
weights of surprising size, which it requires two men to lift up to its 
exalted position; he runs along at a rapid pace, and does his twenty- 
five to t hirty miles a day with infinite ease; and if the desertion and 
paymeiii. question were settled, there would not be so many thousands 
of pounds’ worth of valuable stuff spoiling at Beira, and much wanted 
at Xlm tali. Each chief ought to be compelled to supply a fixed number 
of bearers at a fixed tariff, and cases of desertion should be severely 
punished. But the way to bring this about is not clear as yet, for 
the Portuguese do not wish it, and to the British mind this form of 
compulsory labour might savour too much of slavery. 

With our cart we did eighteen and twenty miles a day; quite far 
enough for tho pedestrian in this warm climate. The first hour’s 
walk, from 6 to 7 a.m., was always delicious, before the full power of 
the sun was felt; the rest of the day was atrociously hot, especially 
when our road led us through steaming tropical forests and rank 
vegetation. Luckily for us, at this season of the year the long grass 
in the open rcldt was all burnt, and the stifling experience of walk¬ 
ing through eight or ten feet of grass and getting no view whatso¬ 
ever was spared us. 

The provision of shade for our midday halts was always precarious. 
African trees have tho reputation of giving as little shade as pos¬ 
sible, and this we found i?* be invariably the case. Luckily, water 
is every where abundant, anu we could assuage our thirst with copious 
cups of tea. 

The native kraals on tl is road are highly uninteresting; the inhabi¬ 
tants are wanting altogether in the artistic tendencies ^^displayfid 
in Mashoonaland, which shows itself in carved knives, snuff-boxes, 
and weapons. A chief named Bandula occupies a commanding 
position on a high range which we passed on our left, at the foot of 
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flows a stream, caHed fble which delighted us with its 

^ews over the iHyaagombwe mountains, and offended ns with its 
swamjpy banks, where^^^^^^^ Toioes not unlike those 

of oar rooks in tone and in loudhess. 

Ohimois's kraal is a sort df half^y halt, w^ 
now left before entering the much dreaded fly belt,** and here my 
mfe reluctantly abandoned her horse, and transferred herself and* 
her saddle to the back of one of the three loose asses which accom¬ 
panied our cart. Most people have two or three asses in their train, 
for fear of being utterly helpless in case of thj desertion of their 
blacks, and all are prepared for the ultimate demise of the animals, 
either by the violence of some lion or the bite of the fly. One ass 
at Chimoia’s distinguished itself by seizing its master’s sugar-bag, 
and consuming it and its contents with all the greater avidity when 
the master and his stick turned up. All laughed, but those who 
had experienced the calamity of being without sugar in this land felt 
deep compassion for the victim. 

Chimoia’s is a scattered kraal, poor and destitute, consisting of 
clusters of round huts with low eaves, and doors through which one 
has to crawl on hands and knees. We could get no meal there, as 
every one had told us we should, and when we talked over our sup¬ 
plies, the faces of our men grew long and anxious. Indeed, if it 
had not been for the kindness of other white men whom we met on 
our way down, famine would have been added to our other discom¬ 
forts ; but good fellowship and spontaneous liberality are the cha- 
Tacteiistics of all those Englishmen who have been up country, and 
at one time or another have known what it is to be without food. 
At Ghimoia’s kraal ends the pleasant traffic in beads and cloth, which 
for months past had kept our money in our pockets; here a rupee 
is asked for every commodity, and some day surprising hoards of 
these coins will be found in the Kaffir kraals near the coast: for they 
never spend them, neither do they wear them as ornaments, and it is 
a marvel to every one what they do with them. The vegetation is 
very fine around Ghimoia’s, and the land appears wonderfully fertile. 
On the top of a strangely serrated ridge of mountains behind the 
village is a deserted Portuguese fort, and a flagstaff withrut an ensign. 

Beyond Ghimoia’s the streams grow more sluggish, and emit more 
foetid odours, suggestive of fevers. Ragged-leaved bananas, bam¬ 
boos, and tree-ferns luxuriate in all these streams, which work their 
way in deep channels, or dongas^ across the level country. The fall 
is scarcely perceptible, and the long flat belt which girdles Africa 
^ entered, the much-dreaded low veldt teeming with swamps, game, 
and tset^ fly. At one time you are walking through a forest of 
bamboos which make graceful arches overhead with their long canes, 
and recall pictures of Japan ; at another time yon go through palm 
forests, and then comes a stretch of burning open country ; and at 
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Qight, we heard the Hons roar for the tiiiie. We li|^hted liSge 
camp-fires and trembled for thej^ety of to eleven donkeys^ a species 
of animal for whioHHans are snpptod to have a parti<nito^^ to 
lection. 

MandigO'S krasd is twenty^four miles from Ohimoia’s, and to uii wiM 
equally uninteresting and equaUy unproductive of the muoh-nto^ 
Hwpplies. Some say the fly only begins here; certainly we aaw 
none ourselves till after Mandigo’s, and from there to Sarmento we 
saw plenty of it^ The is grey, about the size of an ordinary 

horse-fly, with crossed wings. Our donkeys, poor things, got many 
bites, and we felt ^ieved at their prospective deaths. We provided 
them with the only remedy of which we could hear, namely, a 
handful of salt every night, but how this is supposed to act. in coun¬ 
teracting the bite of the fly I am at a loss to imagine. 

Ample evidence of the deadliness of this venomous insect is seen 
on the roadside. Dozens of waggons lie rotting in the veldt, bearing 
melanoholy testimony to the failure of Messrs. Ileany and Johnson’s 
pioneer scheme. Every where lie the bleaching bones of the oxen which 
dragge 1 trM ; waggons; and at Mandigo’s is an empty hut filled to 
overflowing with the skins of these animals, awaiting the further 
deveiopi lont of the Pungwe traffic, to be converted into rqpes, or 
reim . at they are usually termed in South Africa. Fully £2,000 
won of waggons, we calculated, we passed along during one day’s 
mar« V, lying on the veldt, ghost-like, as after a battle. Then there 
are bcoush carts of more or l^s value, and a handsome Cape cart, 
which Hr. Ehodes had to abandon on his way up to Mashoonaland, 
and which contains in the box-seat an unused bottle, calling itself 
“ anti-fly mixture,” an ironical comment on the situation; and at 
Sarmento itself, a Portuguese settlement on the banks of the Pungwe, 
two handsome coaches, made expressly in New Hampshire, America, 
for the occasion, lie deserted near the Portuguese huts. They are richly 
painted with arabesques and pictures on the panels; Pungwe route 
to Mashoonaland” is written thereon in letters of gold. The com¬ 
fortable cushions inside are being moth-eaten, and the approaching 
rains will complete the ruin of these handsome but ill-fated vehicles. 
Meanwhile the PorirUguese stand by and laugh at the discomfiture of 
their British rivals in the thirst for gold. Even the signboard, with 

To Mashoonaland ” inpcribed on it,is in its place; and all this elabo¬ 
rate preparation for the pioneer route has been rendered abortive by 
that venomous little insect, the 

The river Pung|re 11 imposing at Sarmento, its bed being nearly 
two hundred yards |Lcr^<ss> l^be view of the reaches up and down 
from the hut wher^ flie Portuguese governor has hi^ meals 
fresco is fairly striking:; but the Pungwe is imposing nowhere 
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else, where we saw it, being a filthy, muddy stream, flowing between 
mangrove swamps, relieved occasionally by a tall palm and villages on 
piles; the surroundings are perfectly flat, and its repulsive waters were, 
imtil lately, plied only by the tree canoes, the ‘‘dug-outs ” of the natives. 
Crocodile and hippopotami revel in its muddy waters, and on its 
banks game is abundant enough to Satisfy the most ardent sportsman. 
Deer of every conceivable species are ^11 to be seen quietly grazing* 
within shot of the road; buffaloes, zebras, lions, hyenas, w'ild pigs, 
nay, even the elephant, may be found in this corner of the world. 
Disappointed as the sportsman may have been with the results of his 
exploits in Mashoonaland and the high reldt\ he will be amply 
rewarded for the fatigues of his journey to Beira, by finding himself 
in a country which would appear to produce all the kinds of game 
that came to Adam for their names. One herd of zebra, numbering 
about fifty, stood staring at us so long, at a distance of not more than 
a hundred yards, that we were able to photograph them twice. The 
flesh of the zebra is eatable, and we, with our limited larder,* greatly 
enjoyed a zebra steak when one was shot. A little further on a gmi, 
or blue harteheest, as the Dutchmen call it, stood and contemplated us 
with almost as much curiosity as we manifested at seeing him so near 
our path. But for my part, no amount of game or quaint tropical 
sights would compensate for the agonies of the walk from Sarniento 
to Mapanda's, across the shadeless burning plain, beneath a torrid, 
scorching sun. Now and a^in vre |pt Reiter from the burning rays 
ben^th the wild date-palms^ a very pleasing feature in the landscape, 
'^th their green feather-lihe l^ves and bright .orange stalks, 
covered with similarly-coloured fruit, contrasting well with the fan- 
palms and other trees with str^ge f^^ When ripe the fruit 
becomes dark brown, like the cultivated!'date; and though we ate 
quantities, we did not get very conaiderable satisfaction from the 
consumption. Then a few ^dfightful moments of repose would bo 
passed by a sluggish stream, almost hidden by its rich jungle of 
shade; but on these last days of our long tramp we did not care to 
delay, but pushed on eagerly to reach the corrugated iron palaces of 
Mapanda, where we should find the river and the steamer. 

Mapanda^s is, indeed, a sorry place, with not a tree to give one shade, 
and only a store or two, built of that unsightly corrugated iron so much 
beloved by the early colonists of South Africa, and a few daub huts. 
It is a paradise only for those who arrive weary and worn from the 
interior, and for the sportsman, as it affords him a pied-d-ierre in the 
vey midst of the land where «the deer and the antelope roam.'’ It 
enjoys, however, certain advantages on which it justly prides itself 
Firstly, it is the only spot for miles around which is not under water 
when the floods are out for the hanks of the Pungwe are fairly high 
here. Secondly, the river is navigable up to herefor small steamers, even 
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}.n the driest season, and, uninviting though it is at present, Mapanda 
may have a future before it. 

We had three days to wait at Mapanda^s before the little steamer, 
Agnesj would come up to take us away, and these three days were 
not without their excitements. 

Three lions penetrated one night into the heart of the camp, and 
"partially consumed throe donkeys—not ours, wo were thankful to 
say, but those of a wicked P dew, who had given infinite 
trouble to the Englisli there, ?. / an innocent Briton to be 

arrested by the Portuguese, on a cL of theft; on which account 
he (the Jew) was well ducked in the ung ^ e, and no one was sorry 
when the discriminating lions chose hh^ hn;’ \ s for their meal; nay, 
many expressed a hope that the owner If had formed part of 
the banquet. The next night the three on which had been lurk¬ 
ing during the day in the jungle by the ry \i)v ^me to visit us again, 
with a view to demolishing what they a.iul ^ ; vultures had left of 
the Hebrew s donkeys; one of the three i.^ii ^ was shot, but he got 
away, and w^e heard no more of them. 

Opposite the British colony at Mapanda is large island forty miles 
long by twenty at its widest; this island formed by the Pungwe 
and a branch of the same known by th Xaffir name of Dingwe- 
Dingwe. The island is perfectly flafceoered here and therewith 
low brushwood aifd long grass ; it ^U 4 :ds in game, and on it the 
chief Mapanda has his kraal, having thither when the Eng¬ 

lish came to settle at his old one ou tE" banks of the river. One day 
we devoted to visiting this kraal, pert ■ rming part of the journey in a 
native canoe which we borrowel? ^ was inerely the hollow stem of 
a large tree, which oscillateil so much under our inexperienced 
hands that we momentarily eij^ted it to upset and hand us over to 
the crocodiles; so we effect® a hasty landing in the swampy jungle 
and proceeded on foot. 

Mapanda's own villugci c- isi* ? sof only eight bamboo huts, built close 
to a tall palm-tree; and in the centre of the huts is a raised platform, 
on which the grass-woven laries of the community are kept. Be¬ 

neath, in tho shade, lay id! r ^^ked inhabitants, and from the platform 
were hung the grass petti oa s and jangling beads which they use in 
their dances. I entered om o he huts on all fours for inspection, and as 
I was engaged in so doing a iirified woman inside tore down the frail 
wall and made a hurried e dt it the other side. I am told by those out¬ 
side that the effect was me t ludicrous. No wonder these dusky beauties 
are somewhat afraid of he white man, as hitherto they have dealt 
only with the Portuguese, who pride themselves on amalgamating 
weU with the natives. In choosing a wife the Portugueft is not at 
all particular as to colour nor is he a monogamist, as he would have to 
be in his far-off country. This we discovered for ourselves at Neves 

o2 
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Ferreira, the Portuguese settlement on the Pungwe, about six miles 
below Mapanda's, where, beneath tall bananas and refreshing shade, 
the authorities of that nation pass a life of Oriental luxury, which 
somewhat scandalizes the strait-laced Briton. ^ 

There are several little kraals on the island belonging to the sons 
and relatives of Mapanda, all built oil the same lines, and in visiting 
them we made ourselves insufferably thirsty, so that a good driift» 
of Kaffir beer, or, as the Portuguese call it, “millet wine,” was 
highly acceptable. It is much more potent than the beer they make 
up country, and if it were not for the husks therein, and the general 
idea of fermented porridge it gives, one might fancy it champagne. 
Here, too, they make palm-wine, tapping all the neighbouring 
palm-trees for the sap, which is highly intoxicating, and of by no 
means a disagreeable flavour. 

The voyage from Mapanda’s to the sea at Beira would be inde¬ 
scribably monotonous were it not for a few interesting features aflPorded 
by the stream itself. The tide here comes up with a fl?nMirkably 
strong bore or wall-like wave. We heard it murmuring in the 
distance like the soughing of a rising wind; as it approached us the 
roar grew very loud, and Anally the wave floated our stranded 
steamer almost in an instant. 

Sand-banks are the bane of the navigator of this stream ; on his 
last voyage our captain had been detained for three days on a sand¬ 
bank, and we passed a Portuguese gun-boat which looked as if it would 
remain fixed till the end of time. Our fate was a mild one: we were 
only imbedded for a few hours, until the bore came up. The sand-banks 
are constantly shifting, and the captain never knows w^here they may 
next appear; consequently slow speed and constant soundings are the 
only safeguards. Crocodiles innumerable bask on these banks, and 
in the stream itself hippopotami raise their black heads and stare 
at the strange animal which has appeared among them and will 
shortly cause the extermination of their species in the Pungwe. 

Beira itself is the Portuguese w^ord for the edge of anything, and 
displays a horrible conglomeration of corrugated-iron domiciles on a 
bare shadeless sandspit at the mouth of the Pungwe. There is no 
drinkable water to be got within three miles of the place, and we 
paid half-a-crown a bucket for a very questionable quality of the 
precious fluid. No one washes himself or his clothes in anything 
but the sea during the dry season. On the last day of our stay at 
Beira the heavens were opened and rain fell in torrents. Never was 
rain more welcome; pot, pan, and bucket were placed in every direc¬ 
tion, and the extortionate water vendors had to retire from the field. 

Whert the eye does not rest on sea or sand it wanders from Beira 
over miles of flat mangrove swamps; the heat was scorching; when 
you walked you sank ankle deep in sand at each step; of all places 
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Beira is the most horrible. When a Portuguese merchant goes to 
his office he is borne by four tottering negroes in his masMU; the 
Englishman walks and does most of his own work for himself, for 
the very good reason that he can get nobody to do it for him. This 
, labour question is one of vital importance in Beira, and if ever it is 
' be a port of note the present order of things must be altered. 

Yet, in spite of the fever, the heat, and the sand, Beira is bound to 
go ahead, as nature has provided it with an excellent harbour, a rarity 
on the east coast of Africa. This is the only harbour for the pro¬ 
posed railway to th% interior, which is to have its terminus on the 
opposite side of the harbour to Beira, nearer to the mouth of the 
Buzi, and will run along the flats between that river and the 
Pungwe. Until the line is made, I think few of those who have 
come down this road will care to return and face the discomforts of 
another foot-journey through the fly-country and the swamps. Per¬ 
haps i^will be two years before this line is completed, and it must be 
done by the co-operation of the two interested companies, the British 
South Africa and the Mozambique. Between Massi Kessi and Um- 
tali it will ^ost a considerable amount of capital if the hills are to 
be tuMn' i. li. On the flats the swamps will cause difficulties; fevers 
will fjla - havoc with the labourers, and the rivers and the dongas 
will : luv to be bridged. 

Y iien :be railway is completed, then let people start for Mashoona- 
land ]Now' it is far too soon, and, to my mind, the British South 
Africa Company have committed the gross mistake of inviting 
pioneers and colonists to go and partake of an Eldorado which is not 
ready for them, and the true merits of which are not yet ascertained. 
Much disappointment, many deaths, and grievous heartburnings 
have been the result, and instead of forwarding their scheme the 
Company are doing their best to render it a failure. 

J. Theodore Bent. 
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The only names of Australians which are at all familiar to t he 
general run of Englishmen are those of cricketers, rowers, and prize¬ 
fighters. If the individualities of merely the Australian public men 
who, like many of these others, have been in England, were but 
half as familiar as those of (say) Spofforth, Beach^ or Slavin, Imperial 
Federationists would not be agitating so helplessly in the dark for 
such hopeless impracticabilities as they are, and there would be a 
much more appreciable chance than there is of England and Aus¬ 
tralia getting to understand one another before they are separated 
d perpetuity. Let me not seem to depreciate the athletes. Quite 
unconsciously, of course, these men of brawn have don^ ij^ore to 
impress on the race, in its different world-seattero^ habitats, the 
fact of its solidarity than ail the purposeless rhodoinontado that has 
been, and is being, written and spoken by the amateur and profes¬ 
sional agitators on this already tiresome topic. A few Englishmen 
talking nonsense about England to Australians, a few Anglo- 
Australians talking nonsense about Australia to Englishmen, have 
now become something very like an organized chorus of self-advertis¬ 
ing social cliques, while timid and!, nain^ow-minded political leaders 
in both countries, aware that all this clamour amounts to nothing, are 
waiting to see if anything verifiably genuine can yet proceed from 
it before declaring themselves. Alas, R is not in this way that 
communities far-removed and strange one another, by reason 
of in many ways very dissimilar natural and social conditions, escape 
radical misapprehensionsj overcome innate prejudices, learn to 
understand and trust each other’s efforts and aspirations. Were I 
writing here my impressions as to Ihe wicket-keeping of Blackham, 
or the bowling of IWs, the rowing of Searle or Beach, the boxing 
and fighting capacity of Jackson or Slavin, I should know that I was 
writing for a public certainly interested, and not by any means 
umntelligent, and my criticism would feel at once a continual 
stimulus and a continual check. And this not merely because 
a certain section of the public, which we might call the sporting 
public, has at some time or other actually watched the performances 
of Slavin and Jackson, Beach and Searle, Ferris and Blackham, 
but because the whole of it has read a great deal and talked a 
g^-eat do|l more, about these individuals and their fellows here 
and in Australia; so that, even were I to go on and discuss the 
style and capabilities of Australian cricketers, rowers, or prize¬ 
fighters, who have never been in England, I should still be sure of 
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at least keen attention, and a certain amount of discrimination. 
But, when I set about trying to say a few words concerning what 
seem to me to be really men of mark in the public life of Australia, 
I know it is different. Firstly, not a single name I can mention 
will be familiar. The one name tjiat can lay even the faintest claims 
to-such a qualified notoriety is that of Sir Henry Parkes, a man whose 
day is obviously past; and a little while ago, in a weekly paper of 
standing which piques itself on its well-informed gravity, he was 
spoken of as Sir Joseph Parkes, while in a lighter illustrated periodical 
we meet him as Sir Henry Parlccr I Few Englishmen care to know 
about these things; fewer still know. I’he comment on Australian 
public affairs, given by our nw ^papers, always excepting in the 
matter of sport, is inept If anytr ir y like it were profferred con¬ 
cerning France or Ger many, vii* Italy, the United or even 

the Balkan States, it oiild provoke idicude. All that is heard is 
the empty yerbiage of toe Imperial J ^^derarionist agitators, amateui* 
and professional, grinding the axes of their petty personal fads and 
ambitions, worse than the poets who ms lened Juvenal by their 
recitations in the Homan mid-August. 

If hot fits and cold fits of pesaim'iisna 4nd optm^ 
of severe indigestions consc(juorit bri 'jWAyowing huge quantities 
of unreliable information, are to form t" ' j maneut conditions of the 
English attitude towards Austria, tSCeh die odds are exceedingly 
heavy that savage misuiidorstandings * ill .irisc between the two com¬ 
munities. Englisbinoii seem to tolcral-’ no .i'iing further from Australia 
than the tale which flatters the: o n foolish national vanity, 
and still more foolish national preji. .lir.and this tale the well-to- 
do Anglo-Australians of England an- Australia are ready enough, 
for sufficiently obvious reasons, and to abuse with all 

the heartiness in the world other tale. To 

these people the necessity of keelipin;;;^ up the illusions which produce 
the hot fits, the accesses of eytln^iasm for Australian “ loyalty 
and Australian “prosperity,'* B?en: imperative. Just as the Anglo- 
Australian of Melbourne rusiie«j veith the English “new chum** 
whom he has generously en-;.^! d to “show round,** and proudly 
points out to him the secoi'1 -j *te imitations of the second-rate 
results of English contem] ora y citilization as being the final 
fruits of Antipodean effort s< the Anglo-Australian of London 
insists everywhere that Oci ma is a historical record, or that the 
climate of Melbourne is dc ectable, or that coRnial loans are “ as 
safe as the Bank,** or that Sir Henry Parkes is “ the Gladstone of 
the Antipodes.** It is part of what the poor fellow takes to be the 
Australian national stock in trade, without which attenti&i cannot 
be won, let alone riveted. And meantime, what are in reality the 
characteristics of the place imd people—what has to be reckoned with 
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in all serious relations with them—what, in a word, is the true 
motive-power of the budding national life—this, which it is of 
considerable importance for at least the public men of England 
to know and appreciate, is hidden away under indistinguishable 
piles of false comparisons and falser representations. When 
the other day Lord Carrington made a speech, which voiced tJjj^ 
opinion of nine Australians out of ten concerning the efficacy (or 
inefficacy) of Downing Street as the recognised official channel of 
intercommunication between England and Australia, the English 
press, even to the one newspaper which every day placards its sym¬ 
pathetic attention to the affairs of “ Greater Britain,” took upon 
itself to rebuke him. It made no difference that, as the one 
markedly popular Austraiiau governor since Sir Hercules Robinson, 
he had had first-rate opportunities for knowing what he was talking 
about. What he had said ran counter to the currently-received 
attitude, and that sufficed for hjij 'Condemnation. When a few 
days it was discovered that a (»s«) eould be made out for this con¬ 
demnation by the speeches of some antiquated Victorian politicians, 
with what jubilancy was it done ! Also with what a supreme igno¬ 
rance of the circumstances, significance, and importance under which 
that supposed condemnation took place! Few Englishmen care to 
know about these things; fewer still know. 

It cannot, then, be helped if, m one’s sketches of some Australian 
notabilities, one rouses to fury the w£ole cry of the Anglo-Aus- 
tralians. The choice of several of these personages will be impugned; 
the effort to portray them frankly and unaffectedly will he im¬ 
pugned still more. Hotel bars and theatres never seemed to me of 
much interest in the Australian sea-coast cities. Senile sheep 
millionaires, who had realised their fortunes in days utterly unlike 
the present, and were spending the proceeds of them in the agoniz¬ 
ing effort to storm the gates of London “society,” may have been 
Australian men of mark once, but they are so no longer. When a 
butcher in a little Queensland seaport carries through his claims, 
after a struggle as severe as protracted, to the lion’s share of the 
richest gold-mine in the world, enters, an untried man, into a 
powerful ministry, shows himself the worthy antagonist of the 
strongest politician in Austfhlia, expels that politician from the 
leadership of the party which he had created-grasps the Treasury, 
and IS only hurled from office by an unscrupulous coalition (and all 
this done in the most characteristically simple Australian temper 
and style) then we have a millionaire who is certainly a man 
6f marl^ and, utterly unknown though ho is—one could almost 
say outside Queensland—he is surely worthy some attention. The 
really interesting people are those who are influential, or will be 
influential, or ought to be influential. Those who have been so) but 
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arc so no longer, and are never likely to be so again, are on a lower 
plane. This is, at any rate, the principle acted upon here, and if I 
begin with a concession to iny good Anglo-Australian frien Is, it is 
only because, memorial of the past though I take him to be, Sir 
Henry Parkes has still influenceiii Hew South Wales, and perhaps 
*§yen in the other colonies—and then, you know, he is the only 
Australian name which is in any way familiar to the general run of 
Englishmen. Moi;eover, it is freely to be admitted that he is, now 
that old Sir John Robertson has been gathered to his fathers, the 
unique epitome of two generations of the political life of the mother 
colony, and this former phase of things, though it is passing rapidly 
away, should also be understood by Englishmen. 

Well, imagine the man as he is in his place in Parliament. Large 
and gross in build, with a great mass of white hair running all over 
his head and face, he rises full of a self-conscious pomposity, and 
startlei^on^’s ears with a piping trel)lo. The inane and tedious vul¬ 
garity of the rhetoric—the appalling aspirates dropped and added in 
eveiy^ sentence—the hideous grammatical and prosodial blunders, seem 
the fitting expression of an egotism as empty as it is oppressive. How 
astonishing that even in what, uhtii quite recently, was the most 
lethargic and corrupt of the colonios, such a person could ever attain 
to political influence ! But Sir Henry Parkes requires care in the 
studying, and even then the part he has played, and is still playing, 
is not comprehensible without some historical knowledge of the con¬ 
ditions, past and present, of the stage, the actors, and the audience. 
Watch and listen to him when the wheels of debate begin to glow. 
Of late be has too often been feeble and languid, sitting huddled up 
with weary blinking eyelids, the not unpathetic image of a big, sick 
antbropomorphoid ape, well stricken in years. But that has only 
made the occasional exhibitions of his old form ” the more striking. 
Attacked (and no politician in Australia has been habitually attacked 
with such virulent personal animus as he), he is a new man. See him 
now up on his feet , wii li .ill his hair, beard, and features working with 
pugnacity. The rbei oric is as vulgar as ever, but no one could call it 
tedious or inane. A > In? best he has few equals, fewer superiors in 
Australia for impassitineJ grasp of his subject, especially when it is 
on those broader lines wi ere the average rank and file of these pro¬ 
vincial politicians are iiLvays weakest. In this mood he shows that 
ho is the born fighter all Dver, and he shows also that it is with 
brains he backs up a r 'ckless audacity. Ho one could have fallen 
lower as a living polit cal force than he ha*; done—swamp^ with 
the scandal of his bankruptcies—utterly forsaken and alone. T^t 
he defiantly raised himself from the blackest depth of tSis, five or 
six years ago, old man af. he was—formed first a little parliamentary 
clique, then an organised minority, fighting and intriguing fero- 
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ciously, until the rapid turn of tho tide carried him again into 
power with an overwhelming majority. Then once more, of course, 
came the inevitable tale of all his personal perversities, culminat¬ 
ing, [after a drawn battle at the polls, that should have been a 
second victory, in an effort at mutiny, in his own camp. But skilful 
architect of his own ruin as he ever was, reflection soon taught al^ 
intending successors to his place that he was the even more skilful 
architect of the ruin of others, and hi^ savage threat of pulling 
their house about their ears cowed the party into a last acceptance of 
his leadership. 

In his youth Sir Henry Parkes had been a Chartist in England. 
His early manhood found him a counter-jumper in a Sydney toy-shop, 
^ager to show his parts by impassioned and turbid ‘^spouting'* 
against “the pure merinos’—the squattooracy and officialism of tho 
hour; These were the days of free labour ”—the convict transporta¬ 
tion system which was turning the large landlords into aristocrat 
Edave-owners after the pattern of the pAmerican South, and the young 
demagogue did good service for South Wales democracy 

under the fiery self-righteous guidance of Br. Lang, the Scotch do¬ 
minie to whom Australia owes thei b^is pf her local self-governments. 
It took years for this Aristophhnio 06Qn grasp the Parliament of 
his colony in his coarse and violent haiids--^to persuade it that his 
high-flown bombast was the onlymodel for your local politician 
who desired to succeed, and that #e deadliest method of attack was a 
virulent, brutal, and personal invective. In all this ho was indeed a 
past master, and when once his dominancy of the House was secured, 
no self-respecting (one might almost say no respectable) man dared 
to affront him for years. The terrible defects of his qualities ruined 
him, of course, in the process of time, so soon as his triumph 
reached the pitch of virtual dictatorship (1878-1883), and his fall 
was in its way even more ruinous than that of Mr. Gladstone in 
1874, or Lord Beaconsfleld in 1880, But be bad done his work. 
He had given the tone to parliamentary life, and, if he could only 
persist, cool and intelligent observers saw that he would have yet 
another chance. Viewed from the purely intellectual point of view 
(the only one that permits of anything like sympathy for him), his 
career must be highly praised. What superb courage he has shown, 
courage backed, under all storm and stress of combat and defeat, by 
a genuine mental capacity! An absolute adventurer, a thorough¬ 
going soldier of fortune, backed by neither capital nor caucus, and 
with immense forces arrayed against him, his own insuppressible 
pe:3uliarities the most immense of all, he has survived a Moscow and 
eluded a ^ aterloo. The stage is small: the audience tenth-rate, and 
the mumming necessarily of the same class, hut that must not blind 
us to the power of the principal performer on his own lines. After 
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all, everybody loves an adventurer—whether he be a Jack Shephard 
or a Warren Hastings, a Turpin or a Napoleon, and the bushranger 
variety of the type has never wanted for admirers. This Ned Kelly 
of colonial politics, this unregenerate Gladstone of New South Wales 
(for he has kiiqwn how to combine something of the two), may yet 
^ iitjekey himself into a local immortality, as the father of Australian 
Federation, and die in the odour of political sanctity, remembered 
only for his participation in a result which he spent his best years 
and efforts in fractiously p'^jponiug. 

But he must be <j[uick, for the Australian Politician is upon 
him, and that practical and work-a-day individual has but a scanty 
sympathy and a scantier reverence for the prodigal public purveyor 
of nothing much more than “ words, words, words.'* A new parlia¬ 
mentary epoch has come into (‘xi-ienee, hirgtdy as a reaction against 
the old one, which, in expiring, ha0 afforded Sir Henry his last 
success.^ • 

The choice of the men of mark amonjg the exemplars of this latest 
type,, the clearly dominant p-iiiticiil type Of the immediate Australian 
future, is a v(‘i iiuble t ml'trrnAdiificheii^e, ^^The magic hand of chance,” 
based on such uncounted casualties as privatejneans, local opportunity, 
nay, even physique, will decide tke shmv^ of the few from among 
many who, from the point of vie^OS^ are all more or 

less equal. The idea of leaders #h6 are primarily delegates, and 
only secondarily (if at all) candidates for a ” career,” is just as much 
a common Australian national trait as the belief in the general 
{Advantages of trade-unionism. The upper class shares it impartially 
with the lower. Thus the duration of parliaments grows shorter 
and shorter. Four years is on the eve of passing into three, and the 
agitation for annual dissolutions is within sight, and is only likely to 
abrogated by the adoption of the principle of the referendum. There 
are, then, three or four men in the political life of each of the four 
principal colonics who couid be taken as possible or probable in¬ 
fluences ; but ] shall u... >» the only one of them in whom the general 
characteristics of the cL i {iro sublimated by the notable idiosyncrasies 
of the individual. 

No politician is so sec n of a future, and a great future. Even 
the shrewd, antique sagucr y of Mr.; Service, the safest ” of all 
his tribe, indulged in hi ^h pitched eulogy of Sir Samuel Griffith. 
Thus he spoke at the first Fi deral Council: “ I think,” he said, the 
minds of all the member, of the Council, and the minds of all the 
colonies in the Federatioi, will turn with one accord to the central 
figure.” It is as the ce:itral figure in reality, as opposed to Sfr 
Henry Parkes, the centra. figure in appearance, at the recent Con¬ 
federation Convention at Sydney, that Englishmen ought to regard 
Sir Samuel Griffith. The very drafting of the Bill is his, and the 
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spirit of it is more nearly Eis t&n iiat of any otbes siDgle p^r^n, 
oir any group of persons. 

Whut manner of man is this ? For, wbetier for good br ovil, he 
has already established his hold on the general consciousness of his 
countrymen, and in all human probability he will yet jive to sway it 
this way or that. 

A glance at him in his place in Parliament reveals at once 
the by no means insignificant fact that he stands for a specimen 
of the Australian gentleman. This is a quite different thing from 
the English gentleman, just as Sydney Grdmmar School and 
University (where he was educated) are quite different places from 
Kugby (say) and Oxford. By birth he comes from the English, or, 
rather, Welsh lower middle-class, his father being an aggressive, 
fanatical, little dissenting minister—the ordinary religious log-roller. 
Sir Samuel’s speech quickly bewrays another fertile fact concerning 
himself. He is ii lawyer, or let me say that he is an liustralian 
barrister, for that also means something. The touch of Puritan 
self-righteousness, heightened by the touch of educated and social 
superiority—it is these which give the tone of personality to the 
icy clearness of an essentially intellectual nature. He is, by general 
admission, the first legal counsel, especially as a prosecutor, in 
Australia. No other man has dared to submit the intricacies of law, 
pure and undefiled, to the understandings of average colonial juries 
and average members of Assembly. He has dared to do so repeatedly, 
and has many times achieved his daring. Nothing but years of cruel 
over-work in a cruel climate, both in the House and at the Bar,* 
have succeeded in robbing him of bis calm self-satisfaction, and 
struck out of him some sparks of human passion. Pure to the pitch 
of pedantry in his use of political patronage (still a very distinct 
form of public bribery, especially in Queensland), his supercilious 
suspicion of the motives of every one, supporters and opponents 
alike, has prevented him from making (I had almost said) a single 
friend. Terribly wanting in frankness and generosity, the larger 
view of men and things alike escapes him. This man, who may 
some day be the political dictator of Australia, as he has been 
of Queensland, can be spitefully malignant to those who have 
sharply attacked him. The dinded sovereignty of his instincts, 
inherited and acquired, makes him—hira the worshipper of textual 
logic—perverse and inconsistent. Power is his only lust. It 
seems to require the effort to win or retain the supremacy over 
his fellows to make him thrill and glow, and even then the heat of 
h!m is w^Jiite, not red. He has naturally the parochial timidity of 
the scion of the lower English middle-class, the hapless race of 
petty Dissenting shopkeepers, always ready to be scared at big 
stakes and extended issues; and bis profession has added the meti- 
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culotis timidity of the genuine lawyer. Both bave combined to make 
hixh vmcioas in matiei's of detail, and no minister has such a 
reputation for remorselessly controlling his department down to its 
pettiest items of expenditure ar discipline. At the sme time, his 
cultivated intellect struggles vainly to grasp situations where only 
instinctive emotionalism is of any use, because it is the only quality 
^ ft play in those who are creating these situations. All this, taken 
together, has resulted in his becoming (in theory at least) the most 
flagrant of Opportunists; and this cautious, cold-blooded lawyer 
stands committed to the most incommensurable schemes of what, 
even in Australia, is called out-and-out Socialism ! No responsible 
political leader in the world has announced a programme within 
sight of that which he flung to the Labour Party in the hour of his 
savage struggle to retain a second lease of dictatorial power in 1888. 
It would more than satisfy evln Mr. Cunninghame Graham, the 
irreconcilable foe of Tory and Liberal, Radical and Old Trade Unionist 
alike. »Well, it has (so far, at least) all led lo nothing. Driven by 
the irresit+ible trend of things into a coalition with Sir Thomas 
M‘Ilwri. *’ h lie has had to sanction, as Premier of their Ministry, 
the soveve rH;u-arcs which broke up the great Shearers' Strike in 
Queirasli uJ The aproaching general elections will show us the 
comi enl of the local Labour Party. Mr. Duncan Gillies, wjjio sup- 
plioii a Y '.torian specimen of the same essential type, has been saved 
by h ^ very limitations from such astonishing aberrations. I have 
not oi'casion here to re-do in his case his special variants on their 
common characteristics, or to point out why for years past, and (it 
may he) for years to come, Victoria has been, and wdll be, the 
happy hunting-ground of the merest administrative mediocrity; but 
the irony of temperament surely never had a better subject for 
contrast and illustration than in the two men. Young educated 
Australia believes in »Sir Samuel Griffith because it knows him to 
be an educated Australian gentleman; tliat is to say, an open- 
minded secular individual, dressing neatly, speaking correctly, mode¬ 
rately plebeian a t heart, and attached to his country. The respectable 
and religious section sec in his parentage a guarantee of his being at 
heart benignly disposed, and listen to him quoting from Scripture as 
he defends the local 0. 1). Act without impugning his sincerity or 
alluding to the pretty n - iorious fact of his religious indiilerentism. 
The workmen, the argume?dative Socialistic Australian city w’orkmen, 
are agog at his extremi utterances, and they have more than once 
dragged him in his age through the Brisbane streets in a storm 
of cheers, a singular ipectacle for gods and men. Every 
believes in his political purity and disinterestedness, and tlmost as 
firmly as he does hin^d?. What will a nature of his intense and 
indecisive complexity make of a momentous opportunity if it is 
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offered to him ? If I were an Australian who loved my country, 
I should tremble at the thought. 

One other political type demands its place imperatively—the one 
type really great and inspiring in public life—the man of force and 
enthusiasm—the man of genius. I seem to myself to have expressed 
my conviction concerning the more or less immediate future of 
Australia when I agreed to see in Sir Samuel Griffith the probaSIe* 
central figure ” of it. Yes, that future appears to me to be a 
fairly peaceful form of national progress. But who knows ? Australia 
yst leap into genuine national being, full^armed like Athene. 
Will she, too, like her elder sister of America, require her baptism 
to be one of fire and blood, either a 1776 or an 1866 ? If this be so, 
then everything will be changed. The tribiinus plebis will be “ the 
central figure,” and in whom could Australia find such a presentation 
of it as in her one strong politician—^her one potential, if not actual, 
statesman ? 

Let us view Sir Thomas MTlwraith in his place in Parliament as we 
have viewed the others. Large and gross in build, he has the big, 
heavy set face of what the fin de sikch Parisians have learned to call the 
“struggle-for-lifeur.” The nose like the beak of the bird of prey, 
the large, firm mouth and square chin, the strong, clamped jaw, the 
marked outlines of which not even the too abundant flesh and fat 
can hide—not one of the true characteristics is w^anting. He sits, 
ordinarily, with the stolid impassivity of an Indian idol cut in 
bronze, strong, stolid, heavy, and puissant; nothing betraying the 
activity which can galvanize his awkward bulk but the glancing, 
penetrative eyes. He is, so far as manner goes, one of the worst 
average debaters in any Assembly. He hesitates, and even stutters, 
coughing and er-ing in his pursuit of the exact business word he wants. 
What he says is always'well worth listening to, but he usually 
says it detestably. His dress is careless, and even a little slovenly. 
He is no master of detail. As a capitalist and ubiquitous speculator, 
he endures a business corv6e almost as severe as Sir Samuel Griffith 
at the Bar, and this, added to the rigours of the tropic summer, has 
done him even more cruel physical wrong. But he grasps all he 
touches with big and powerful fingers—absolutely in earnest about 
every essential, absolutely indifferent about every trifle. The large¬ 
ness of the temper of the man is a perfect delight. It permeates all 
he thinks, says and does. His estimates of his bitterest enemies are 
tolerant and generous, not merely before the footlights, but in the 
friendliest privacy. He feels he is big and strong enough to do jus- 
*liice to every one. He is the only public man in Australia whom, 
by any Itretch of the term, one could call great. From his very 
first entry into the politics of his colony, ho brought large and 
fecund ideas before the people, Australia, as a veritable nationality, 
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seK-satisfying througk a protective tariff against the world, domi¬ 
nant through a Monroe doctrine of the Pacific—a transcontinental 
railway that should by now have run the iron girdle from Perth 
through Adelaide, Melbourne and Sydney, to Brisbane, and from 
thence to the Gulf of Carpentaria, and brought Australia face to face 
with China, India, and Africa—such were his public schemes ten and 
^ twenty years ago, as to-day. His annexation of New Guinea was dis¬ 
allowed by England. Eor years he was the sole protectionist member 
north of the Murray, his colony trusting itself just as implicitly to 
his word then, that^he would not tamper with Free Trade, as it did 
in 1888, when he said he would accept the extermination of the 
coolies from the tropical north as final, “ until the country chose to 
come to its senses.” It is in the hours of passionate debate or turbu¬ 
lent public gathering that this clumsy and uneloquent orator should 
bo seen by those who would comprehend something of the vehement 
enthusiasm of his followers. Then the torrent of his fiery words is 
overwhelming. The splendid consistency of his political career—the 
absolute trust of everyone, friend or foe, in his word when once 
given—his simplicity and directness in all his dealings, passing 
into a, ’'Vfjriti hearted kindliness towards all those who are drawn, 
often piit. themselves, by the strong magnetism of his bluff and 
genin' si cerlty—these are some of the elements from which he has 
creat i a '.mique position. Yes, he alone of his fellows has something 
, of th element of the miraculous in him. Call it, if you please, as 
his opponents do, the instinct of the gambler—the insensate cry of 
Double or quits ! ” Yet it is just the possession or the non-posses¬ 
sion of this quality that lifts the first-rate man in all places and in 
all times, right up above his second-rate companion. Caesar had it; 
Napoleon had it; and they knew what it was to risk all, and win by 
risking. Ilannibal had it not; Robert Lee had it not; and there¬ 
fore they never quite risked all, and therefore we can never tell if 
they might not have won all. I caU this element the miraculous, 
because it enables one man'to succeed where a thousand otherwise 
his equals would never face failure. Rarely in the public life of any 
community is there more than one individual in any degree the pos¬ 
sessor of it, to whom is given the supreme chance of the momentous 
opportunity. Australia has two such men. What will local politics, 


business complications, an? I the savagery of the climate do with this 
one, before even the larger stage of national life, to which his steady 
gaze looked first, and ev r unflinchingly, is cleared for the lifting of 
the curtain ? \ 

There are several omei politicians of whom I should like to treaty 
because there is a tyj^p cf man which, without very much^ original 
force in itself, withouti one spark of greatness or genius, is capable 
of the most important results. Thoroughly master of itself, fearless, 
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industrious, able, it may develop by the stimulus of favourable 


circumstances to an astonishing height. And in Australia this type 
is becoming almost national. Queensland has perhaps just at present 
as many remarkable political possibilities as all the other colonies put 
together; but there is rapidly coming to the front in New South 
Wales a higher average of administrative integrity and competency, 
and Victoria only requires an end of the political stagnation caused^ 
by the everlasting rule of an effete coalition caucus, to do the same. 
Macrossan, the leader of the North Queensland planters, had* a per¬ 
sonality as fascinating as it was picturesque. The new Irishman, 
the Irish American, the Celt of abrupt transitions from sombre 
sileno^ to a vehemence that is demoniac—a sort of plebeian cousin of 
Parnell—a desperate intriguer and fighter—the conspirator who by 
llie most unscrupulous and, audacious plots on record in colcnial 
wrathful politics, for a few moments grasped the helm, in defiance! 
of the whole demoeracy-^—then, struck down by a combination 
apparently as audacious and Unscrupulous, died suddenly, pre¬ 
maturely, having extorted terms of something like victory for his 
cause. What a charming and characteristic sketch of the excited 
politics of a small colonial community could be given in the history 
of his last few years! 3Ir. Pattison, the Mount Morgan millionaire, 
who stepped from behind his butcher* e block into power and place, 
fulfilling admirably his position as Treasurer of Queensland after a 


political apprenticeship of a few months—I have already mentioned 
him. Mr. Morehead, with his humorous energy, as much the bom 
leader of colonial-squatters as Lord Salisbury of English landlordsj: 
Mr. Groom, the eternal apostle of shopkeeping democratic respect 
ability, despite the most untoward early accidents—all these arl> 
Queenslanders. We come, ^ Mr. Bruce Smith, to the more sober 

and solid class of the latest political phase in New South Wales_ 

Mr. Bruce femith,of the family of the one powerful native steamship 
line, the perfect mouthpiece of Australian capitalism, undeniably 
democratic, but resolute for “law and order'' and the privilege of 
his class. And one is driven to at least mention Mr. Dibbs the 
man whose childish vanity and senile incompetence have made his 
leadership of the New South Wales Protectionist Party the perpe- 
tual experience for them all of the proverbial ditch, and who now 
^ce more succeeds to a lease of impotent rule. Then there is 
Mr. Mixed Deakin, the Victorian native of ability, tempered by 
the ^glomania of the rich Melbournians to schemes of Impe¬ 
rial Federation, but at heart undecided, waiting his hour and 

AoKttle ex-grocer and violent cart- 
spontef the demagogic firebrand extinguished under piles of loaves 
u’ “perturbed and rather sick of it ill, but 

tfully restive to the spur of local ambition. Mr. Service, the 
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canny, senile Scotchman, listened to with respect as a preacher of 
monetary moderation, but more and more disregarded by a com¬ 
munity which will bear neither whip nor rein on the financial 
road to embarrassment. These are a few names gathered almost at 
hazard from among the captains of the political army of only the 
three eastern colonies. But it is not in these, or their fellows, that 
the future is to be found, or anything like it. Young* Australia 
holds the future, and these lesser lights of the transition period 
from Anglo-Australia to Australia will have little chance to shine 
through the coming .years except in so far as they can adapt them^ 
selves to the new conditions. Meantime Young Australia has hot 
yet found its voice, and who jfiiali prophesy the words which it 
presently shall utter, not to say the deeds which it presently 
shall do P 

In literature, science, anS mark do not exist. 

One poet o| mark, Adam Lindsay Gordon—one writer of delightful 
prose, htarcus Clarke—^formed but the brilliant dawn of a cloudy, 
colourless day. Mail steamer and diile have brought England too 
close. Her popular literature has swamped all native originality, 
and exotic and specialized culture is not yet possible in'a community 
vulgarized throughout by the headlong race for wealth. A crowd 
of minor poets, minor story-tellers, minor critics, is the raw material 
from which something good and characteristic may yet proceed. 
One or two of the younger poets have perhaps struck a truer note 
(such areMr.JThomasHeney and Mr. Sydney Jephcott),but they are 
oppressed by the local reputations, which are wonderfully swollen 
by colonial ignorance and vanity, and only afiord bad models and 
inferior poetic personalities. Writers like Harpur or Kendall in no¬ 
wise count, even in Australia, except fiktie de mkux, A few snatches 
of high verse by Mr. Brunton Stephens, a few samples of quaint and 
delicate humour—smothered in a clattering surge of popular 
“ jingle ’’—these are the sole contemporary contributions to serious 
literature. 

The truth is ol)^ jrus. Only two forms of the national life 
are yet strong enough and have sufficient volume to produce men 
of mark, and these twu forms are politics and trade, and in poli¬ 
tics is included journaiisui. Unfortunately I do not know the 
commercial life of the loading colonies intimately, and the trans¬ 
actions of the colonial cap talists do not strike me as containing 
the personal element to tl 3 point of the picturesque. There are no 
Australian Vanderbilts ai d Goulds yet. Each colony has its one 
port—^Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide—where its ot^ trade 
is transacted with a locil isolation that is astonishing. When 
Federation brings a uniform Australian tariff all this will be 
changed. Meantime the sheep millionaires are not very interesting 
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personages, and though some of them Own imunense properties, 
properties of millions of acres, and shear annually seyeral hundreds 
of thousands of sheep, their personal eiSect on the national life is but 
beginning to be felt. The terrible struggle of the 3ig Strike has 
created an epoch. In five years the chief and most aggressive 
Australian capitalists will be as interesting as they are important. 
Meantime I am brought back to the journalists. 

And yet the first and most typical example I should take is, after all, 
in reality not nearly so much a journalist as a capitalist, and this marks 
absolutely the present state of transition in the^e things. The one 
Australian journalist of genius, Mr. Archibald, of the Sydney Bulletin, 
I have already spoken of at certain length in this magazine, and 
ready as I should be to attempt to give a portrait sketch of what has 
long seemed to me the most fascinating personality in Australia (I 
do not say the most powerM or original), that woid be to tax its 


readers with a too fresh refi^ition; The next journalist I should 
have chosen, Mr. Ward, who made ” the Sydney Daily^TeJegraph, 
and was till quite recently the strongest personal force as an editor 
in Australia, is also unfortunately debarred me. He is no longer in 
the country. The same exitdusioh won^ on Mr, Hinnaird 
Bose, editor of the Brisbane whnm^ uTidAr ordinarily 

favourable circumstances, theW was a good de^^ to expect. One is 
left with nothing but the new^per proprietors—^men who have 
in almost every case (Mr. ikrcMbEdd is the shining exception) more 
and more gravitated from the Hterary to the bu^^^ side of jour¬ 
nalism. It is a ooincidenGe» pointing back significantly to the 
old colonial days * and the state of affairs then, that no less than 
three of the chief of those were originally comps,'' two of them in 
the very newspaper ofiloes which they subsequently owned and 
managed, and the third in other offices. John Fairfax, the recent 
owner of the Sydney Morning EeraM, the richest newpaper in the 
coloiuGs, was a*‘comp.” Mr. David Syme, the present owner of 
the Age^ the next richest and far away the most powerful newspaper, 
onginallynot only wrote the “copy" of his first broadsheet but 
“set lip” the major portion of it. Mr. Buzacott, the principal 
owner of the Brisbane Courkr, still the one morning daily of Queens¬ 
land, recalls similar experiences in the provincial press 
I could wish for no better subjects, subjects more important and 
instructive for English readers, than the informing spirits of the 
Age, the Bulletin, and the Sydney DaUy Telegraph. Two of these 
Me, and the third was unta quite recently, the most characteristic 
«d poi^rM ^wssions of the place and the people-of the senti- 

Sthl ^ with in all serious relations 

Itf! true motive-power of the budding national 

wspap^rs hke tbe Melbourne Argiu mA Qiei Sydney Mam- 
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•inff Herald are all very well in their way. They have a somewhat 
higher literary standard perhaps than their rivals ,* their sense, such 
as it is, of culture and the aching need for culture in the community, 
is a factor I for one should never depreciate or under-rate. But 
their political influence is insignificant. They are mere mouth¬ 
pieces of the antique Anglo-Australia, the Argus stupidly and 
'fanatically so, the Herald cautiously and calmly, and their editors, 
able, intelligent and even liberal-minded men though they may be, 
have not enough free play to become personal influences. 

In all these cases, however, one's right to attempt to portray 
individuals in the style I have qualified as the frank and unadSected, 
seems to me to be rather dubious. The outer life of such men is 
obviously very much on the debatable land between publicity and 
privacy. Public life is pubUc life,^^^^^^^ man who enters upon it 
oounts, or ought to count, the coi^ ; JBis personal peculiarities, his 
mannerisms, his voice, action, dress^ are all, up to a given point, fair 
game td ihe contemporary artist of maimers. But the inaii of 
business, the merchant or maaa|^r in, his office, the editor in his 
mnctumf the author in his home, the labour-organizer with his coni' 
mittee, surely these have tlic right, if they desire it, of personal privacy. 
Let me in the partial vagueness and anonymity of the last two of 
my sketches, where I shall deliberately modify certain details, do my 
best to respect that right, and, hE piy friends shall think I have in 
any way overstepped the limits ^v ^i^rotion, 1^^ me plead the im¬ 
portance of the attempt to give Bnglishihen some real idea of the 

form and pressure " of two practical personifications of not the least 
noteworthy of Australian men of mark, of the controlling spirits, to 
wit, of (say) one branch of the most powerful labour organization in 
the world and of (say) the average influential Australian newspaper. 

Three men of genius in public affairs stand in the forefront of 
things in Australia, and two of them are titularly journalists. In 
one of these, whom T have just mentioned, his genius has gone out 
in his newspaper; in other it has gone out chiefly in his power 
as a labour leader. It. of the latter that I am speaking now, and if 
the very name I give i^ a false one, this is because I have not, as I 
conceive, the right to giv j the true one. Not long ago English 
papers reprinted accounfjti at a resolution manquee in an Australian 
colony. There were romai ic pictures of organized bodies of rebels, 
armed and backed by a ooi missariat, marching on the capital, to 
seize the government, pr »claim a republic, and initiate the rule of 
undiluted State Socialism All this centred round a personage who 
was never named, but of ^rho^e identity no one in any way informed 
on the inner affairs of thi» local labour organization could have any 
doubt. Sudden and heaiy rains ‘‘ saved the colony," it appears, 
from an attempt that woud have out'Eorekad the Eureka stockade 
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by its comprebensive audacity. I do not credit the revolution 
mmquk, but this mysterious "*No. 1 in it, whom I shall call 
Laurie, is certainly one of the most remarkable men alive in 
Australia just at present. 

It is the stoiy of the New Irishman, the Irish-American again, 
although the strain of an English west-country peasant-mother baa 
added many complicating clauses. The truly formative force of 
the man’s character, however, is simply that extraordinary and un- 
eUtninatd^le influence ^hich Americans call “ the West.” A Western 
journalist of a decade past, tried, ul the furnace of its ferocious 
courage, its unscrupulous egoti^-—-silent and sudden-—insane in 
passion anii pride, this was -^e young Laurie, the product of years 
of desperate and ubiquitous work all over the West. Short, thick¬ 
set, sturdy, pale and lean, the face clean-i^aved save for the moustache,, 
with the brow broad, round, and high, the eyes blue and set, the jaws 
straight and strong, what more was there in him than the brutal, 
young, modern barbarian with brains ? There was this: ah idtellec- 
tualized hatred of wealth and rank, as the great dispossessor and 
oppressor of the toiling and suflering millions, that was allied to 
a pity and love for these, his fallen brothers and sisters, bone of his 
bone, and flesh of his flesh, speaking his dialect and thinking his 
thoughts, that was only less intense. 

There were, of course, plenty of the grosser personal elements in 
these purer and more abstract impulses; but these others were to 
become more and more the dominant*ones. Domestic chance brought 
this man to the land of the labour lotus-eaters when the lotus crop 
was just beginning to fail. Advancing step by step, both as a 
journalist and as a propagandiser among the more intelligent local 
leaders, he was the first to moot the idea of a Labour Party in 
Parliament, as the only adequate preface to State Socialism. With¬ 
out organization and on the eve of general elections, the over¬ 
powering motive-force of which was reaction (a local counterpart of 
England in 1874), he alone animated the fierce attempt of the 
nascent Labour Party to at least drive out of poKtical life the band 
of Whigs who had ruined the present progressive administration, 
turning it into a public fraud, and now threatened to coerce the 
vacillating Liberal Premier from his committal of himself to a 
thoroughly advanced platform. Out of five or six labour candi¬ 
dates only one was returned; but the Whigs, as a section, disap¬ 
peared altogether. Wherever a Whig ran, a labour candidate ran 
against him, and the split in the Liberal vote proved fatal. The 
bjtterness of the contest was extreme, and its final result was a 
notorious C prosecution of the labour organ, a newly - established 
weekly, for criminal libel by one of the Whig leaders. He won 
damages for £50, and nearly £300 poured in from the unions, waked 
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to new political hopes and desires, to defray the expenses of the 
trial. All the Australian Labour Party moyemennt springs from 
this first struggle, just as the big strike ‘^down south" was pro- 
yoked by the next idea on which Laurie seized—the federation of 
the labour of the coastal cities and of the bush. The absolute belief 
^ in his ideas and schemes, no less than in his supreme trust¬ 
worthiness, his magnetio persuasion of all who came into confact 
mth him, his personal modesty, patience, practicality, and resolute 
anonymity, yet his well-tried audacity and fearlessness—ftU these 
were on the high-road to form a more or less fanatical ctdt of him 
among the captains of what was now the largest, best-trained, most 
intelligent, and most enthusiastic body of trade unionists in Aus¬ 
tralia. The outer history of of those which 

followed, up to the stupid extension b£ the Big Strike to the outlying 
colonies, which were in no ww in it> has been told 

elsewh^>re.in this magazine. La^ sure, neyer was foolish 

enough not to condemn the second,and more sayage local strike that 
ensued, as he did the first one, ike rewlution manquit seems to 
me an absurdity. Once into the final struggle, howeyer, which was 
brought on largely by the oyer-exaltation of the rank and file, wildly 
confident in their new and organised discipline, it is most likely that 
he played out the game to the last card. The newspapers clamoured 
for his arrest. His lieutenants were seized, tried and condemned to 
prison for riot, and even treasonable conspiracy, while he calmly 
walked the streets, and waited for the new deyelopments. Nearly 
four years ago, on the eye of the general election of which I haye 
spoken, the strongest party leader in Australia said to me, d prqpos 
of his riyal’s bid for the support of the new so - called “ Labour 
Party,” “ It does not seem to me worth my while to bid for them. I 
don’t belieyc they can return a single member.” I answered: “ No, 
perhaps not. But in four years* time they will be a power, and in 
eight they will dominate Parliament.” This he doubted, and a few 
months will decide the £rst part of my prophecy. He doubted, also, 
my estimate of Laurii.;, as well he might. Por the difference between 
his and mine was ludicrous. To him this journalist who had attacked 
him so persistently and so ferociously as a would-be Jay Grould of 
Australia, a colossal public exploiter, seemed but an ephemeral incar¬ 
nation of impotent malignr ncy. The process of years and eyents must 
haye changed all that, but my estimate would still strike the powerful 
and experienced party eader as wildly extrayagant. For in sheer 
brain power, in the mag ic force of personality, which implies the ^ft 
of moulding masses of otl iers to certain ends, in strenuous gr^sp on tie 
animating ideas which a^t as the infallible guides of tangled action, 
in courage utterly , reckless or utterly cautious as occasion may 
demand, in every quality (in a word) which would give the Parnell- 
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like chief of a solid Australian Labour Party a preponderating 
influence on the national destiny, I saw Laurie a proficient. Add to 
this an immense power of patience, a faith unshakable in its Kmited 
scope, and a sombre belief in violence the moment (but not the moment 
before) the hour of potential victory has struck, and you have “ tho 
most dangerous man in Australia ” passably complete. What wilj^ 
such a man make of a great opportunity if it is offered to him ? 
If I were an Anstralian who loved my country, I should tremble at 
the thought. 

My last sketch is in the more pleasant hues of ordinary experi¬ 
ence. Here is our Australian Greeley. In person we have the 
medium-sized, thick-set, middle-aged colonial man of business. 
No one feature is remarkable; all are broad, coarse and strong. 
Brown thin hair, moustache, and beard; full, pallid, but sensual 
lips; eyes of mixed colour, blue predominating, energetic and direct. 
Aggressive, good-hiunpur^, bnV^^a^ the price of directipg and con- 
troUing every practical deta&I^ educated up to the average standard 
and not an inch over; despising intellect and culture as asso¬ 
ciated with inevitable business weaknesses ; thoroughly indifferent 
to religion, but, if pressed, showing , the genuine secular dislike and 
contempt of parsons in nine Australians out of 

ten ; democratic, in the seh^ admitting no superiors but a vast 

host of inferiors—such is the man who ** manages ” the most perfect 
daily expression of the vast bulk pf the people in the one really 
settled and organized colony of Australia. He knew Adam Lindsay 
Gordon,^ and has absolutely nothing to tell you concerning him, but 
that he rode savagely. Marcus Clarke’s name recalls merely the 
fact of his journalistic Bohemianisms. **He was the plague of my 
life for so many years.” No suspicion whatever that this is the one 
Australian prose writer who counts. “ We have half a dozen 
men on the paper who can write stories as well as Clarke could.” It 
is astonishing! One recalls Clarke’s definition of the future Austra¬ 
lian tj^e as “ a tall, coarse, strong-jawed, greedy, pushing, talented 
man, excelling in swimming and horsemanship. His religion will 
be a form of Presbyterianism, bis national policy a democracy 
tempered by the rate of exchange.” The religion is a touch still 
to be added; but the conquest of Victoria by the churches is already 
a possibility, a conquest which, like that of the American West, can 
only be bought at the price of an utter loss of all spirituality; 
and, if it happens, then beyond a doubt this man’s newspaper will 
be seen also among the prophets, the new secular Saul, the gigantic 
therd ” who went out after some of his uncle’s asses and 
found ftie kingdom of heaven. But meantime, although the domi¬ 
nant Melbourne clique supports the sects, it is doubtful how much 
of the dominancy is based on the prevalent political stagnation. 
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which tolerates a good deal of pulpit and platform noise in con¬ 
sideration of actual domestic legislature in behalf of the demo¬ 
cracy. The sects are kept out of the public schools, and though 
they have made the greatest efforts to get the monopofly of the 
secondary education, and have aucct^ded to an extent unknown in 
any other colony, this is only half the battle in a community where 
“one man” has but “one vote,” and a heavy percentage like to 
record their vote. At any nt(v , on tins point also our friend can 
(and does) still follow out hiK histinctfi, and more or less defy the 
“ parsons.” 

It is, then, as the average colonial capitalist, or rather, to use 
a more accurate term, the average man of business, the immediate 
predecessor of Marcus Clarke's perfected type, that we are to see the 
controlling spirit of the average inffuential colonial newspaper. 
It is very much the same state of affairs as was to be found in the 
United States in the forties and fifties. Yet these editing managers, 
or managing editors, whichever they should be called, have surely 
somewhere in them some other mental or emotional force than mere 
desire for wealth and power. Instinci a^d im utter want Of i^mide 
may lead them to pander to any hot fit or cold fit of the demo¬ 
cracy, and their inconsistencies . tergiversations will be as 
sudden and shameless as those of the pubHc of whose pleasure they 
are made, and whose displeasure they dare not face, but surely some 
genuine and disinterested sehthnent of patriotism and social belief, 
of personal pride and purity, exiists in them ? It does. Australia 
is more and more justified of all her children. Our friend goes to 
England to purchase the best—the very best—appliances for his 
newspaper, and you shall hear him say that Melbourne need not, on 
the whole, fear comparison as a city with any city in the world— 
and the same, of course, is to be said for the people as for the place. 
Good man, what is the I^ouvre or the Uffizi to him P He remembers 
the local public picture galleries—not so big, perhaps, but the 
pictures quite as good, and many of them better. (For, between you 
and me, your “ Old Masters ” are—just rubbish.) Nay, he will tell 
you, with the bland confidence of the conscious connoisseur, that 
Parisian cooking is mur-h over-rated, and that he will give you a 
dinner at three or four ir^osl hotels quite as good as the Cafe Anglais 
or the Maison Dor^e. And so it veritably seems to him. He 
takes his Australia Vf'r} seriously. There is no doubt about it. 
And, at the hour of i upact with those who do not, he rings true. 
Absolutely Australian also are his social beliefs. Give us trade- 
unions and the eight-lours day. We don't want our workmen to 
be “ crawlers.” Combuiation and organization are their “ right,” Ac., 
Ac. The personal prid€ and purity are also indisputable, though they 
are often “perfect Antipodean” in their expression. But it is really 
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an important fact that legitimate profits imve i]ido(^ allowed mciat 
of the large newspapers to politicedi j 

leaders have no << organs '^ a8 they have in Englandi though the 
general support' of thie party or ^t is, of cour^, unescapable, but 
independence is jealously znaintained in the right of a criticism 
distinctly ^'free and easy ’* in its character. All this he will tell 
you with the moat animated frankness, ending up with; And we 
don’t let our theatrical critics go into the theatres on the never- 
never (“ paper ” is the English slang equivalent); “ we pay for 
their places, and then they can say just what they think about things 
Such is the presiding influence of the average influential Austra¬ 
lian newspaper—this is his fashion as he lived (and lives), and 
most assuredly he will have to be reckoned with. Eor he sums up 
the outward and visible shape, if not the inward and spiritual grace, 
of the Australian civilisation in its most striking and dominant 
aspects, more nearly than any single person can. Of all the types 
I have taken, he is far away the most typical—^the tsfll, •coarse, 
strong-jawed, greedy, pushing, talented man, with his secularised 
religion and his commercialized democracy. That is the civilised 
Australian.” If England can strike a bargain with him, Imperial 
Federation may, despite everything, yet become a fact; but there 
will never be the chance of such another “confidence trick” as she 
played over the JS^aval Defence Bill. Let her rest assured of that. 
“ Old lamps for new ” is a form of swindle that cannot be perpetrated 
twice—even on colonists, the most “loyal” and “prosperous.” 

Fka>xis Adams. 



MABAME BODICHON: A REMINISCENGSE. 

There was one person, perhaps only one, privileged to invite herself 
to the two o’clock luncheon of George Eliot and George Lewes. 
This gifted friend and neighbour, Madame Bodichon, recounted to 
me how once she rang the gate*bell of the Priory a few minutes too 
soon, to be admitted, of course^the Ghrace and Amelia of those days 
understood their duty as gate-keepers—but on crossing the threshold, 
out rushed her hostess, pale, trembling, her locks disordered—^veri¬ 
table Sibyl, disturbed in the fine frenzy of inspiration. 

“Oh, Barbara! Barbara!” she cried, extremely agitated, “what 
have you done ? ” 

The ever-welcome guest had interrupted her friend in a scene of 
Itomola.* • 

“I felt ready to cry like a naughty child,” said the narrator, 
“but fro. ’ fi'o opposite door rushed Mr. Lewes, who in the kindest 
manner rut right.” 

A ‘;:re£i :ei ^’-ontrast than that presented by these close friends of 
almo£ a 1. fetime could hardly be founds The author of Adam Bede^ 
sublir 0 in her ugliness, angular, her large sallow features lighted 
up bj those sad, intermittently flashing eyes, ever peering, as it 
seemed, into the unknown and unknowable, her domesticities and 
humanities painfully strained, her very laugh having a lurking 
dreariness behind it, her black dress in harmony with the sombre, 
Eembrandt-like picture. The foundressK)f Girton College, still in 
middle-life fresh as a rose, her blue, frank eyes beaming with “ the 
wild joy of living,” her magnifleent complexion and masses of 
wonderful golden hair set off by draperies bright as those worn 
by Mr. Morris’ happy folk in Nowhere, her tremendous animal 
spirits caught by everyone near except George Eliot, to her, Marian 
ever. “ Mademe Bodichon’s portrait is in every picture gallery of 
Europe,” said one wh<v had known her from childhood. She might, 
indeed, have sat for the Titian in our own National Gallery, or the 
hardly less sumptuous and lovely Bordone in the Louvre. 

In spite of these differej\ ;es of look, temperament, and character, 
never were two women knitted by closer ties. In Madame Bodichon’s 
library was a first copy of Adam Bede, in which the author had 
written, a short time af tei its appearance, “ To her who first recog¬ 
nised me in this work.” And who can say P It is quite possibly 
that, but for Barbara Leigh Smith, afterwards Madame Btdichon, 
Adam Bede would never ht ve been written. 

The actors in the little scene I am about to relate have now passed 
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away. There can be no motive lor withholding an incident which, 
indeed, I was never bidden to keep secret. 

The acquaintance of the pair had ripened into friendship whilst 
Mary Ann Evans was unknown to fame, and before she had taken 
the perilous leap, in other words, thrown down her gauntlet to the 
world. On the brink of that decision, when womanly pride and 
love were battling for mastery, when the great novelist to bef 
trembled before, the shadow hanging over what seemed otherwise a 
perfect life, the lovers and Barbara Leigh Smith spent a day together 
in the country. As she thus stood at the parting of the way, Mary 
. Ann Evans unbosomed herself to her fri^d, even asked oou]^, 

., What right had 1 to a^visef ” M afterwards 

said to the present writer,, I told her that her own heart alone 
must decide, and that, >no mattmr what happe I would stand by 
her while I lived.” 

We all know the share Jhat Qeorge&eniy had in the career 

of the novelist. But what if, at this juncture, his infiueticefhad been 
wholly withdrawn ? What if^ like her own Dorothea, she had mar¬ 
ried a Mr. Casaubon ? Perhaps it was the conviction that she had 
» been the silent, the unconscious umpire of their destinies, that knit 
the pair so closely to their staunch, beautiful, magnanimous friend. 
Their afPection for her and joy in her, were delightful to witness. 
Her presence had ever power to brighten them as a sunbeam. 
Madame Bodichon’s attitude in Ibis matter affords a key to her 
character. For her, the individual was everything; conventionali¬ 
ties, public opinion, the homage or approval of the world, of no 
account. It was this intense respect for humanity in the concrete, 
this profound sense of justice, this power of rising above prejudice, 
sentiment and common-place, that made her life so salutary and 
stimulating. The foundress of Girton College, the originator of the 
movement which led to the passing of the Married Women^s Pro¬ 
perty Act, the re-planter of vast tracts of Algeria by means of the 
Emalyptm Gbhulm, has won for herself an incontestable place in 
contempora^ history. As an educationalist, social reformer and 
philanthropist, she is hardly likely to be forgotten by future bio¬ 
graphers. But there were eminent men and women among her friends 
to whom she was something else; who loved and admired her as the 
artist only. Frequenters of exhibitions five-and-twenty years ago 
will hardly have forgotten the brilliant water-colour sketches dashed 
off in Horth Africa, Spain, South America, and elsewhere, bearing 
the signature B.L.S.B. Critics, among these Mr. Buskin, were not 
slow to recognise the originality, imaginativeness, and poetic feeling 
delayed in every one. It was universally admitted that only per¬ 
sistent study and uncompromising devotion were necessary to develope 
really rare gifts, and secure for their possessor a foremost position 
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Among Hying artiejbi?. ^De^rly as sHe loved aaii, doHgHtful as vrould 
Have been to h^r the recognised position of an artist, sHe decided to 
give up l^er Hfe tp wHat she considered H^gHer objects. 

Perhaps it was in the society of men like her friend the eminent 
painter, paubigny, that the Happiest, hours of a happy life were 
spent. To Madame BodicHon, George Henry Lewes and George 
lEHot Were kindred spirits; for the author of she eiiter- 

taihed a feeling akin to reverence. But how different even 
dinner^,table talk with these^^^ t^^ the. joyous, light-hearted 
camaraderie of fellow artists 1 

during the irinton pf 1870r71/whenl was privil^ed to spe^^ 
time with all ;three under my friend’s roof. She had hired a large, 
handsome, high-church rectory in the neighbourhood of Ryde, and 
here Mr. and Mrs. Le^foa 

tivatingly genial and clpyer, pranksome also as a monkey, yet one 
could but feel that over His companion there hung a perpetual 
shadow—^by no means the shadow of personal remorse; none who 
knew her could for a moment suppose, that it had anything to do 
with her defiance of convention^ ;ri^z^ards. Her brooding, deep- 
seated melancholy had not only one.poop life, but all humanity, the 
life of humanity, for its cause. On |ier shoulders seemed to rest 
the spiritual burdens of the world. Thare were, of course, gay, 
mirthful intervals. The vicar’s study had been assigned to Mr. 
Lewes for his use. When wo ajat down on Christmas Day—as we 
supposed, to our Christmas turkey-Trthere was a momentary con¬ 
sternation, followed by uncontrollable, hearty laughter. Mr, Lewes 
had discovered in the study a scourge, used, I presume, by the vicar 
for purposes of self-flagellation, and this scourge was served up 
instead of the turkey. 

What a change when they had gone and Daubigny came! The 
great landscape-painter was in grievous anxiety, riot only for his 
country, but for the lives of those nearest to him. The weather was 
arctic. Sketching oiU of doors was a matter of bodily hardship. 
French gaiety, geuinl companionship, and artistic enthusiasm over¬ 
came all obstacles. Li the exhilarating society of his hostess, a 
Frenchwoman by marriage and at heart, Daubigny could shake off 
the gloom of that awful period. 

** Ah, Madame Bodieiion, you always inspire me ! ” he said again 
and again, the scenery of the Isle of Wight, however, not delighting 
him nearly so much i s the fishmarket of Hastings. Later on we 
accompanied him thith ir, and he settled down in the little inn over 
against the lifeboat-house. • 

Before a stone of Gkton College was laid Madame BoJiichon had 
achieved good work. It is mainly owing to her exertions that 
working women can call their earnings their own, and also obtain 
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divorce from a brutal busband. Sbe wrote, as sbe spoke, admirable 
English. Her Brief Summary of the Lawa of England affecting 
Women, and other pamphlets, are models of their kind; lucid, 
dispassionate, unanswerable. For years she devoted alike time, 
money, and talents to a cause of which she lived to witness the 
triumph. 

Another cause taken up by her no less warmly triumphed in her 
lifetime also. In 1866-67 we had traversed the fever-stricken 
plains of Oran together, journeying to Algiers by way of Spain. 
“ The fever, the fever,” I wrote at the time ; ** every one was fall¬ 
ing iU, was ill, or had been ill of the fever. We were particularly 
warned from exposing ourselves to the smell of freshly turned soil. 
The earth emitted a kind of poison^ and there is no remedy for the 
evil but draining and planting.” From the same spot, Le Sig, Oran, 
I wrote, We return^ to the auberge to see a pitiful sight. It 
was a little Arab child of fbtirte®tt months sick of the fevgr he was 
riding on the shoulder of his grandfather, or, perhaps, great-grand¬ 
father, a patriarchaldookihg oM man silky-white hair and 
beard. I don't think I ever saw anything more touching than his 
care of the little sufPering thing. Its poor little face was perfectly 
livid, its eyes leaden, its limbs shrunken. What could we do for it P ” 

Quinine was a palliative, and we bestowed all that we had with 
us, but the true philan%opist, the moral inventor,” to use the 
phrase of Mr. Cotter Morrison, possesses, above all things, a vivid 
imagination. Madame Bodichon said little, but no doubt had in 
her mind some such picture as that of Faust:— 

** A swamp below the mountain stretches wide, 

Poisoning all husbandry. To draw away 
The deadly damp, that were the highest gain, 

I open place for millions here to dwell 
Busy and free, if not secure from ill.’^ 

The dream, if, indeed, dream it were, has been fulfilled. Since 
t^t picturesque, but painful journey the physical and climatic con¬ 
ditions of hundreds of thousands of acres in French Africa have been 
transformed by means of the Euealyptm Ohbulm, and among the 
first and most zealous planters were Madame Bodichon and her 
husband. Hie dense masses of bluish-green forest that have sprung 
up in the interval are not, perhaps, conducive to the beauty of 
Algerian scenery. They have rendered vast tracts hanJthful and 
fertile. Such changes are not effected without outlay. Wiu1i..r.e 
Bodichon was not a rich woman, but could always find money for 
the causes she had at heart. Large sums were spent by her upon 
convoys «f seed ordered direct from Melbourne, and her whole¬ 
hearted action stimulated others. • 

Her pen, indeed, first drew attention in England to the marvel- 
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lously febrifugal qualities of the Bucalyptm GlohuluSj or blue gum-tree. 
She had hastily put down a few facts and conclusions on paper, 
which she read to George Henry Lewes in 1868. He touched up 
the manuscript, and carried it off straight to the office of the Pall 
Mall Gazette^ in which paper it appeared next day, entitled ** Aus¬ 
tralian Forests and Algerian Deserts.” 

It was in 1866 that the scheme of a university for women was 
matured by Madame Bodichoii and Miss Emily Davies at the country 
house of the former. The pair discussed the matter morning, noon, 
and night, and the result of their confabulations was the experiment 
of Hitchin, a house temporarily opened for the accommodation of a 
few students later. 1 well remember the enthusiasm with which 
my fnend carried me off to see the college of her dreams in embryo. 
As we lunched with the half^doasen boi^> animated girls-^ little 
family party—recalled a passage: in Hiss Em^ 
the Higher Education cf Wonmi In dwdling on the dead alive 
monotony <S so many girls’ lives, Ae mentions that terrible infliction 
of being invited out ** to spend a long day.” Those me^ students, 
most of whom afterwards devoted themselves to teaching, would at 
least never again be invited to Hitchin 

had made their time of more valuA^^^^ moment, could 

foresee the magnificent building to arise within a decade just outside 
Cambridge ? Educationalists of all shades of opinion rallied round 
the co-foundresses of Girton, but without the self-sacrifices of 
these two, the scheme might have fallen through. Miadame Bodichon 
contributed a thousand pounds towards the initiatory outlay, and Miss 
Emily Davies for several years charged herself with the onerous 
duties of mistress. 

Madame Bodichon threw heart and soul, not only into the 
organisation and development of her college, but into the individual 
lives of the students—one and all were her children, her friends. 
With other educationalists, perhaps, she over-rated the value of mere 
mental trainiiig; in her generous ardour she was too apt to regard 
examinations and certificates as talismanic. In early life, with so 
many others, she had s’ . derad at the hands of incompetent governesses. 
We need hardly wonder that the altered standard of women’s 
education should appear her in the light of a moral and spiritual 
revolution. A Girton st dent, in her eyes, ever had a shining 
nimbus round her head—w is no mere woman. 

Laws are not changed, wildernesses not made to blossom like the 
rose, colleges not foundt 1, without wear and tear of muscle and 
brain. At fifty years of age Madame Bodichon’s health, never robust,* 
completely broke do^n* But not one stroke of paralyis after 
another could chec]| the enthusiasm of that richly endowed nature, 
or chill the warmth of that large heart. ** It is a benediction to see 
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you! ” had been Browning's greeting one day years before. It was 
a benediction to see her still, enfeebled, unable any longer to exert 
herself mentally or bodily, yet, to the very last, living not in her own 
sick room, but in the large life of others—the future of humanity. 
An evolutionist, saner intelligence never existed. She had long 
since discarded dogma and theologies of human invention. Theo¬ 
sophy, Spiritism, psychical research—so called—^and similar aberra¬ 
tions, were equally repugnant to her. She calmly accepted existence 
as it is, finding consolation for personal ills and bereavements in 
human progress. 

In 1857 Barbara Leigh Smith had married Dr. Eugene Bodichon, 
of Algiers, a man of no mean attainments and in fullest sympathy 
with his wife's aims. One of the little knot known as the Ilepub- 
licans of '30, amongst these being his friends Ledru Bollin and 
Louis Blanc, Dr. Bodichon rendered good service to the cause of 
colonisation and democracy. Strange as it may appear, after nearly 
twenty years of conquest, slavery existed in full force tllrcfUghout 
Algeria. Rulers and legislators had apparently forgotten the famous 
declaration of the Bights of Man abolishing slavery in France. 
When, in 1848, Dr. Bodichon was named corresponding member of 
the Provisional Government, he immediately recommended the 
liberation of slaves in French Africa, a measure as promptly put 
into force. There can be Httle doubt that with Rochefort he helped 
to destroy the Napoleonic prestige. His analysis of the character of 
the first Napoleon was not allowed to appear in France under the 
Second Empire; the types of the work^ were broken up and the 
author's movements strictly watched. Carlyle read and re-read this 
monograph. The volume containing it lay for several days near his 
bed, and he owned to a friend that up to that time he had entertained 
a different idea of the modern Cajsar. Long before the introduction 
of the Eucalyptus Globulus mU) Algeria, Dr. Bodichon had insisted 
on the necessity of replanting the colony, in many regions denuded 
by Arab incendiarists, in others rendered pestilential by miasma. 
His works on the country, especially from the ethnological point of 
view, are cited by Reclus and Henri Martin. 

Madame Bodichon was not without one weakness of magnanimous 
natures. She was apt, especially of late years, to endow others with 
her own noble qualities, to bestow her confidence and affection upon 
those utterly unworthy of either. From littleness, self-seeking, 
worldliness, she was herself absolutely free. No woman ever 
possessed in larger degree the manly attribute of moral courage, 
f She died in June last, bequeathing £10,000 to her College of 
Girton afid £1,000 to Bedford Square College. 

M. Bf^illAM-EDWARDS. 

(1) Le TSumanite, The monbgraph alltidod to is indaded in a popular Bolootitni of 
Dr. Bodichon’s works, CEuvrcB Diverm^ Leroux, Faiis, 1886. Ifr. 50c. 



THE STAGE AND LITERATtTRE. 

In the few monies that have elapsed since the American Copyright 
Act enabled our playwrights to print their plays without forfeiting 
their stage-right in the United States, there has been a great deal 
of animated discussion as to the possibility and desirability of a 
litferary drama. TJ^e polemists whose method is to attribute to their 
opponents propositions of plain idiocy, and then gravely to refute 
them, have been enjoying what, in their scorn of ell that is “ Hte- 
rary,'Hhey would doubtless describe as “a high old time.” They 
have assumed that those of us who were eager for a revival of the 
fashion of publishing and reeding plays, cherished some superstitious 
belief in the magic power of the printing-press to transmute rubbish 
into liteifeture; and this utterly gratuitous assumption they have 
triumphantly confuted, by pointing out that the two or three plays 
which havo been published under the new condition of things, ere 
someth itif. !rps than masterpieces. Of course no one in his senses 
ever pvtt ndeJ ihnt the mechanical act of printing could convert 
folly : K to ‘visttLiTU, or puerility into wit. What we argued was that 
the po vrer to publish plays was an indispensable condition-precedent 
of a li oraiy drama, and that until that power was secured us it was 
useless to expect playwrights to put seriouei thought and deHoate 
workmanship into plays condemned in advance to an ephemeral 
existence in a set of “ greasy prompt-books.” This modest propo¬ 
sition I take to be irrefutable; it is not refuted, at any rate, by the 
observation that though the Copyright Act has been a whole six 
months in force, we still await a great dramatic literature. But 
behind the disputants who attack their own shadows, come others 
who bold that literature and the stage are incompatible, antagonistic, 
that actable plays ought not to be, or even cannot be, readable as 
well, and that in looldng for a literary drama we are setting forth 
on the quest of a contradiction in terms, as who should say a two- 
footed quadruped or an opaque transparency. This is a rational 
proposition in the sense of presenting no inherent absurdity. Lite¬ 
rature and the drama might conceivably have been mutually exclu¬ 
sive, just as sugar might conceivably have been insoluble in water. 
The only weak point Oj the theory is that everyday observation 
confutes it a thousan^oL , Hut here I am plainly falling into the 
afore-mentioned vice k>f controverting an assertion so flagrantly, 
idiotic that no one can ^ver have intended to assert it. The ftieonsts 
who maintain that^'li^rsture is the bane of the drama,” and so 
forth, must attach some private interpretation to the terms they use. 
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Th^ must have some pectiEar miderataiiding or nuBundewtandiug 
of literature, some restricted xwnoeptioa of drama. The definition 
of terms is the end, and ought to be the beginning, of argument It 
would, of course, be easy to define literatore as “ undramatio writing,*’ 
and drama as “the representation of life by means of unliterary 
dialogue ”; and that is practically the procedure of the theorists I 
refer to. Now I submit that these are arbitrary and extremely 
inconvenient definitions, and that not only the best usage, but every 
consideration of common expediency, encourages us to interpret the 
terms in a more liberal sense. The first step, then,^towards a rational 
understanding on the matter must be an inquiry into what we mean, 
or ought to mean, hy "literature** in relation to drama. In the 
present paper, I propose to attempt this inquiry. 

First let me show what radically divergent expressions may bo 
used on what ought to be a very simple matter, by men of cognate, if 
not equal, intelligence, who look at it from the same point of view. 
Of the two following utterances, Mr. Pinero’s is the later in point 
of time, hut there is no reason to suppose that Mr. Jones’s words 
were present to his mind as he spoke, or that the trenchancy of his 
contradiction was deliberate. 


Mr. Henry Arthur Jones 
(in Ha Preface to Saints and Sinners), 

‘^1 am concerned to eetahliBh the 
general rule that Uie intelleotual and 
art values of any drama, its permanent 
influence and renown, are in exact 
proportion to its literary qualities. 
Sliakespeare and Sheridan are popular 
playwrights to-day strictly on acoount 
of the enduring literary qualitiM of 
their work. !I^ey have admirable 
stagecraft as well, but this alone would 
not have rescued them from oblivion,” 


Mr. a. W. Pinero 
(in an interview in the Pictorial World, 
October 31st, 1891). 

” It may shock you to hear it, but 
I am Gonvinced that Sheridan and 
Shakespeare live on the stage, not by 
reason of literature, in the accepted 
sense of polished prose-writing or 
poetry, but on account of their char¬ 
acter-development and dramatic con- 
struotion.” 


Now, it is scarcely conceivable that Mr. Pinero and Mr. Jones can 
in fact differ so diametrically as their words would lead us to suppose. 
Let us see if we cannot find some indication that, like the knights 
with the gold and silver shields, they are talking about different 
things. Mr. Jones does not (in the passage quoted) give any indica¬ 
tion of what he means by “literary qualities,” except in opposing 
them to “ stagecraft ; while Mr. Pinero opposes literature in the 
sense of polished prose-writing or poetry ” to “ character develop¬ 
ment and dramatic construction.” We may safely assume that Mr. 
Jones’s “ stagecraft” is equivalent to Mr. Pinero’s “dramatic con- 
fi^ructioi^” and that here we have a genuine divergence of opinion*— 
Mr. Jones making light of that skilful Btory-t|lling, that adroit 
gradation of interest, which Mr. Pinero regards os essential. A 
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little eonsideration/I tiink, will convince U3 that in regardmg deft 
construotion as desirablci but not essential, Mr, Jones bolds the right 
end of the stick. If there is one play of Shakespeare mor%thoroughly 
alive than another^ it is As You Like It] which Mr. Pinero will 
surely not daim as a masterpiece of construction. It is not con¬ 
structed at all, but huddled together. Not to speak of Emry VIII, 
which has but a factitious vitality on the modem stage, can we call 
Bichard,HI a well-made play ? Is Samlet itself a model of ordered 
workmanship ? Philosophical interludes apart, the action moves 
smoothly enough up to the end of the third act, but the fourth is, 
technical!}’’, a flagrant blunder. The play, in short, was not built to 
plan and scale, but growed ”; and it is not a whit the less living 
on that account. The construction of the School for ScaTuial^ again 
—is it Tjo good as all that ? The Screen Scene is certainly incom¬ 
parable, built by a master hand; but otherwise, the play gives us a 
foretaste of the leisurely, go-as-you-please technique which is held to 
be an audacious invention of the naturalistic school in France. 
Observe that in this discussion I bave used the term dramatic con- 
structioi*'’ rather than “stagecraft.** Stagecraft, in the largest 
sense the word, these plays must certainly exemplify, simply 
hocai .^e hey have pleased, and continue to please on the stage. 
Whai thi Y prove, I think, is that continuity of action, dexterous 
dove- idling, and all that we technically understand by construction, 
is no .idispensable part of stagecraft—that quite other qualities may 
buoy a play up through the centuries. 

Wc must now ask: what are these other qualities ? “Literaiy 
qualities ** replies Mr. Jones; while Mr, Pinero (his “ dramatic con¬ 
struction** being by our argument cancelled) is left with the 
explanation “ not polished prose-writing or poetry, but character- 
development.'* Tf we examine these phrases, I think we shall find 
in them the basis of conciliation for which we are seeking. We 
cannot doubt that Mr. Jones tacitly includes “character develop¬ 
ment,** and gives it a foremost place, among bis “ Kterary qualities **; 
nor can we suppose that Mr. Pinero bolds “ polished prose-writing or 
poetry** to bepositiv.iy harmful so long as it remains subservient to 
“ character development *’ Earlier in the same interview, he says, 
“ Believe me, the worst friends of the dramatist are those who worry 
him into striving to wriio ‘literature* . . . They frighten play¬ 
wrights .... into writing passages of rhetoric instead of natural 
dialogue which would te id to develope character .... Where are 
all the literary play^ oi the Kemble period, with their rhetorical 
fineries? Dead as door-nails, all of them.** Truly, hecauso ba# 
writing is had writing^ w.ielher on the stage or off, and Maturin, 
Shiel, Sheridan Knowleg and their turgid tribe, though they 
provided the rhetorical actors of the day with good openings for the 
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display of virtuosity, were essentially a feeble folk of no literary or 
intellectual standing. Because tbe bombast of a sorry rbetorician is 
soon forgo^n, does it follow that tbe golden accents of a great poet 
are of no effect in seouirng bim immortality, even on tbe stage? 
To the latter question we must return anon v it is enoi^h for the 
preset that we should eliminate from the discussion one perpetually 
recurring misconception, and declare once for all that when we say 
"lit^ture’’ we do not mean “ fustian,^' The pseudo-Shakesperian 
" literary dramatist ” we have always with us. His latest, direst 
avatar is Mr. A. G. Calmour; and nothing shows so clearly the 
atrophy of the literary sense in our managers, actors, and critics, as 
the fact that the works of this Poet have met with some acceptance 
at more than one leading theatre. 

Our two theorists, then, may be taken as agreeing that cha¬ 
racter-development is the chief end of the serious drama, and differ¬ 
ing as to the relative importance of plot and diction in sybserving 
that end. Even Mr. Pinero does not insist that the drama must be 
ill-written, so long as mere language knows its place and keeps to it. 
With him, graces of expression are permissive, with Mr. Jones obli¬ 
gatory ; that is (in theory) the difference between them. But now 
comes Mr. H. D. Traill with a remarkable contribution to the debate. 
Approaching the question from the literary, not the theatrical, side, 
he avers that what is good on the stage cannot possibly be good in the 
study, and that **he who says ‘literary drama,’ says ‘picture statue/ 
says ‘flat relief,’ says ‘miniature fresco.’ ” Mr, Traill, in a word, makes 
absolute Mr. Pinero’s decree nisi; or rather he declares that litera¬ 
ture and the drama cannot be divorced, since they were never really 
wedded, hut only stood in barren juxtaposition. Of course this con¬ 
tention is a mere amiable/ew d'esprit on Mr. Traill’s part. He has 
■ observed that the performance of some of our dramatists falls short 
of their ambition (or of the hopes cherished by their admiring 
critics), and he is desirous, in pointing this out, to soothe their 
wounded feelings by a consolatory paradox. Where they have 
failed, he says, no one has ever succeeded, and no one can possibly 
succeed; and he brings to the support of this thesis an ingenuity 
worthy of the author of Hisloric Doubts relative to Napoleon, even 
gomg the length of pretending a quaintly exaggerated critical 
obtuseness.^ A man of Mr. Traill’s proved ability can afford to 
mdulge, with kindly intent, in these playful vagaries of dialectic. 
He can affect stupidity with no fear of being taken at his word, hy 
readers of understanding. The pity of it is that the playwrights 
for w\om his argument has naturally the greatest interest, are the 
veiy people who are most likely to misunderstand, and take it 
seriously. I may perhaps be excused, therefore, for entering into 
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the spirit; of the joke, and treating Mr. Traill’s annihilation of the 
literary drama of all time as graTely as though he really* meauit it. 

Excepting only the Attic tragedy, Mr. Traill affirms " of 
other fom hf drama,” that though some of them may^ ^d 4or 
contain groat literature, they are, to the extent to they aie 

literary, undramatic, and to the extent to which they are dram^ti^ 
unliterary.” Here is a very explicit proposition; but before we can 
accept or reject it, we must discover what Mr. Traill means by the 
terms ‘literary” and dramatic.” Now I venture to suggest that 
he uses both terms in a too restricted sense, understanding by "litera¬ 
ture” merc' ornaments of egression, by "drama,” mere story¬ 
telling in action. Not otherwise might one argue that, because 
Yorkshire vod Perthshire are not conterminous, England and Scot¬ 
land cunno (jombine to form Great Britain. Nothing is literature 
for Mr. Tiaiil that does not possess absolute and inherent verbal 
beauty > no hing is drama that does not positively advance the action, 
or rea ; Stic illy illustrate character in strict relation to the action. 
He tr < ts " iterature, like a French symbolist, as verbal art for verbal 
art’s f ke, md drama, like an adept of the Scribe-Sarcey school, as 
mere tag(' story-telling, with such incidental illustrations of cha- 
ractei as can be worked in without impeding tho all-important 
(leveh ment of the plot. He in the first place tacitly denies the 
name >f literature to language which possesses dramatic appropri- 
ateno-ss without inherent beauty, and then he tacitly assumes that 
inhoreut beauty and dramatic appropriateness can never bo found in 
conjunction. By means of a few such convenient exclusions and 
assumptions, I would undertake to prove that light and heat are 
incongruous and mutually exclusive ideas—that nothing which illu¬ 
minates can warm, and nothing which warms can illuminate. 

Shakespeare is, of course, the lion in Mr. Traill’s path. If he can 
prove that the more literary is Shakespeare’s writing the less is it 
dramatic—that, in liis case, the greater the poet the lesser tho play¬ 
wright—all tho other so-called literary dramatists may with ease be 
disposed of. And first he goes to work historically. Assuming that 
Shakespeare is the meat literary of dramatists, he sets forth to prove 
that he is one of the leas!, successful on the stage. Heroically hope¬ 
less task! Mr. Traill ku^ws as well as I do that Shakespeare, the 
incomparable, inexhaustible creator of sheer verbal beauty, was in 
his own time, and has e^er been (except for a decade or two imme¬ 
diately after the E,eS|ora' Ion) by far the most popular of acted play¬ 
wrights, and that notifn England alone, but throughout the Teutonic 
world. Mr. Traill maizes much of the fact that only eight oi|t of his* 
thirty-six plays— ue, ^ psr cent.—can be said to live on the stage. 
These figures he arrives it by excluding Th$ Tutning of the ShTev) 

q2 
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4 ind The Winter's Tale, both of which have been exceedinjjly popular 
within the past two or three years. But, accepting his figures, and 
not dwelling on the fact that in Germany, where the conditions of 
theatrical life are healthier than here, some two dozen of his plays 
may be said to live on the stage, I would ask him what other drama¬ 
tist that ever existed has produced so many as eight plays that have 
lived on the stage for three centuries? In another sixty or seventy 
years Moliere, no doubt, will be in the same position. Some eight or 
ten of his plays will have lived at the Th4toe-Fran9ais as long as 
Shakespeare*s eight or ten have lived on the London stage, to say 
nothing of the rest of the world. But this in no way helps Mr. 
Traill’s argument, unless he is prepared to prove that Moli^re’s plays 
are not literature. And even that would not be sufficient. To give 
any force to his reasoning from history, he would have to oppose to 
Shakespeare some playwright whose freedom from baneful literary 
ballast had enabled a much larger proportion of his ^orks than 
25 per cent, to float for three centuries down the stream of time. 
This idea seems, at the last moment, to have occurred to Mr. Traill, 
for he remarks: “ Compare such a record as Shakespeare’s with that 
of, say, the late Mr. Dion Boucicault! ” Really, Mr. Traill, this is 
carrying the joke too far! Boucicault, in his hey-day, never W'as so 
successful as Shakespeare. At least 75 per cent, of his productions 
were either failures from the outset or forgotten the moment their 
first run was over, whereas at least 75 per cent, of Shakespeare’s 
works were the most popular plays of his own day. And as for 
living three centuries, not 25 per cent., no, nor 5 per cent, of 
Boucicault’s works have survived three decades. It may safely be 
prophesied that they will all be as dead as Abel before this century 
is out. Could any parallel be more destructive to Mr. Traill’s own 
case I And let him look to France for another example. Eugene 
Scribe was, in his way, a playwright of undoubted genius, and he 
applied his genius in exact accordance with Mr. Traill’s ideal—that 
is to say, he gave his whole thought to the purely dramatic side of 
his work, and scorned to be literary. He ought, then, to be the 
most popular playwright of all time; but, alas for Mr. Traill’s 
theory! he outlived his immortality, and to-day, thirty years after 
his death, he is less popular in his own Paris than the “ drunken 
savage,” the ** literary” bungler, Shakespeare, 

In sum, it could almost certainly be proved, were it worth the 
labour, that, taking all the world over, there have been ten perform¬ 
ances of Shakespeare for every one performance of any other indivi¬ 
dual dpmatist. In the English and German-speaking world, at any 
rate, some such proportion would most unquestionably be found to 
hold good. But Shakespeare, by Mr. Traill’s own admission, was 
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tie most “ literary of dramatists. Does it not almost seem m 
tiougli, in the long run, popularity went in the direct, not in the 
inverse, ratio of literary merit ? 

Having applied the popularity-test, with what success the reader 
can now judge for himself, Mr. Traill proceeds to apply the test of 
right reason, and to show that Shakespeare^s attempt to blend lite¬ 
rature with drama conflicts with the eternal fitness of things. He 
takes Macheih, criticizes it from the point of view of the modem 
stage-manager, with his blue pencil, and then assures us that the 
modern stage-manager is right and Shakespeare wrong. To return 
for a moment to the popularity-test, we may be sure that if Mr. 
TrailFs stage-manager had had his way with the tragedy before its 
first production, it would have fretted its hour on the seventeenth- 
century stage and then been heard no more. But the popularity-test, 

I readily admit, proves very little. K Mr. Traill cau show that the 
verbal poetry of Macbeth is undramatic, in the sense of being out of 
character,'incongruous, an irrdevant excrescence, why then he has 
proved that part of his case, and we can only deplore the bad taste 
of the thousand audiences whom, during the past three centuries, 
the tragedy has held spell-bound. It is not quite clear, to begin 
with, whether our critic should be understood as rejecting, in block, 
the whole convention of the Elizabethan drama—blank verse, elabo¬ 
rately figurative diction, and the almost total neglect of local and 
historical colour. Of course, if Mr. Traill goes the whole realistic 
hog, and rejects all drama that does not at least try to reproduce life 
exactly as it is, or may have been, then argument is plainly at an 
end. It is impossible to believe that Mr. Traill intends any such 
extravagance; but if not, why should he take the trouble to assure 
us that “a barbarous Scotch chieftain of the eleventh century 
would not have talked as Macbeth does? Certainly not; who ever 
^supposed ho would? Not Shakespeare for one. Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth is a barbarous Scotch chieftain of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury,” and there is not tLc smallest reason why he should talk like 
one. He is not of igo but of all time. He is the ideal victim of 
"fate and metaphysi al j.id.” His nature is of imagination all 
compact; that is why h' yields to the promptings of the Weird 
Sisters, what he deems to be his destiny standing before him so 
vividly that he must realiz it; and that is why he expresses himself 
with a wealth and beauty of imagery unsurpassed by any other 
character in Shakespeai Those immortally pathetic wailings of 
his better self which Mr. Traill pretends to find "monumentally 
inappropriate,” are in fa)t of the very essence of his character.^ \ 
cannot deny myself the p easure of quoting for the thousanlth time 
a few of the lines in wliich, as it seems to me, the perfection of 
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verbal beauty is combined with tbe perfection of dramatic fit¬ 
ness :— 

** Better bo "v^ith the dead. 

Whom ve, to gain our placo, have sent to peace, 

Than on the torture of ^e xnind to lie 
In reBtloBs ecstasy. Duncan is in his grave; 

After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps Tpell; 

Treason has done his worst; nor stool nor poison, 

Malico domestic, foreign levy, nothing. 

Can touch him further.” 

Or again:— 

I have lived long enough: my way of lifo 
Is fall’n into the sere, the yellow leaf; 

And that which should accompany old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have; but, in their stead, 

Ourses not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 

Which the poor heart would fain deny, but dare not.”- 

I am far from contending that Sbakeapearo was nevdr carried 
away by the “ conceited literary habit of Lis age into over-luxu¬ 
riant imagery and rhetorical rhodoinontade. The metaphors on sleep 
which Mr. Traill quotes are questionahle as literature and question¬ 
able as drama. But if the passage ran thus:— 

“ Methought I heard a voice cry, Sleep no more! 

Macheili doM murder eZeep, the innocent sleep ; 

Still it cried Siegi no more / to all the house: 

Qlamis hath murder’d sleeps and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more, Uacbkh ihall sleep no more! ” 


Could anything he at once more beautiful and more dramatic as an 
ideal expression of the terrors besetting a man of overstrung imagi¬ 
nation who has been lured to crime in his better self^s despite ? 
“But,” says Mr. Traill, “that is not what Shakespeare wrote.” 
but the fact that a few questionable metaphors chance to detract from 
the perfection of an otherwise nobly dramatic passage, does not prove 
that gr^t poetry and true drama are for ever incompatible and 
antagonistic. 

It would be, easy and delightful, but entirely superfluous, to fill 
page ^ter page with passages, scenes, whole acts from Shakespeare 
in which incomparable beauty of expression coexists with the sub¬ 
tlest, the most inspired dramatic fitness. But it is granting Mr. 
Ml too much to seem to allow that formal beauty of diction is an 
indispensable element in dramatic literature. It happens that the 
convention under which he wrote enabled Shakespeare very fre¬ 
quently to clothe his drama in the loveliest singing-robes; but even 
in Shakestieare there are passages which almost break through that 
convention and anticipate the strenuous sobriety of the modern 
realistic manner. Take, for instance, the third and fourth acts of 
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Othello^ the scenes in which lago retiarius casts his net over 
liis victim. 

Here there are a few passages of extreme verbal beauty, such as 
la,go’8—- 

“ But oh, what damned minutes tells he o’er 
Who dotes, yet doubts; suspects, yet strongly loves,” 

the lines beginning, “ Not poppy nor mandragora,” and Othello’s 
Farewell the tranquil mind ! ”, which, admitting the rhetorical 
convention, are surely no less groat as drama than as poetry. But 
comparatively few strobes of tluj blue pencil would remove from 
these scenes all the spoeches which have any particular beauty apart 
froih their dramatic context; and if this were done, I venture to 
say that the scenes would still remain supreme in literature, in virtue 
of their sheer supremacy as drama. In them the art of dialogue 
finds its consummation. Think of the feat the poet performs ! He 
makes lago, with the aid of the most trumpery material evidences, 
BO subtly Work upon Othello’s as to burl him, in half an hour’s 
talk, from the summit of faith i|ito the abyss of distrust, and to 
persuade us, the onlookers, for: the fiiiie at any rate, that his fall 
is inevitable. Every moment we. ,^6 the poison percolating a 
little further, staining a wider area in its victim’s imagination. 
At every speech a new parcel of spiritual tissue is attacked, infected. 
No word but seems a living organism—in lago’s case wo might 
almost say a bacillus—no phrase but evidences the deepest spiritual 
insight, along with tbo nicest technical skill in conveying to reader 
or audience the fine of thought and feeling. Assuredly 

this is drama in its highest expression; and if it bo not literature, 
what is ? Of course, if it amuses Mr. Traill to do so, he can frame a 
definition of literature which shall exclude the third and fourth 
acts of Othello, all but the more ornate passages; but it is one thing 
to frame a definition, and an; ther thing to induce the common-sense 
of the world to accept it. About the time when we define rivers so 
as to exclude the dppi, aud mountains so as to exclude the 

Matterhorn, we may e to find Othello, by common consent, 
defined out of iiterature and Macbeth defined out of drama. Then, 
aud not till then. 

Mr. Traill must forgiv ni for treating his jcu d*esprit so seriously. 
I beg him to believe that I ■ uite appreciate the humour of it. But 
I fear the admirable solcLim y of his countenance might mystify a 
certain number of playw igbts and critics who are predisposed (on 
purely personal grounds) to find literature and the drama incom¬ 
patible. That is why I hi»ve been so brutal as to puncture his pretty 
dialectical soap-bubble. !!t would have been a thousand pii^s if tht 
coming Shakespeare, confronted on the threshold of his career by 
Mr. Traill’s sportive dichotomy, bad mistaken jest for earnest and 
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conceived himself fated to crush either his theatrical or his literary 
aspirations, saying with Othello— 

“And, by Traill’s proof, there is no more but this— 

Away at once with plays or literature I ” 

Where, then, has this analysis landed us ? Why, in the assurance 
that, under the rhetorical convention, the most exquisite verbal feli¬ 
city—the distinction of style which has ever been recognised as the 
very essence of literature—is compatible with the highest truth and 
potency of dramatic effect But the rhetorical convention, one readily 
admits, is dead. It found its apotheosis for us in Shakespeare, for 
the French in—shall we say, Racine ? or Hugo ?—for the Germans 
in Schiller. Great poets may yet do groat things in blank verso 
or Alexandrines; but a suppler medium is needed to show the age 
and body of our complex time his form and pressure. Other con¬ 
ventions there have been and are, which introduce the literary ele¬ 
ment, in clearly recognisable forms, into drama. For instance, there 
is the convention of wit, which reigns in our English comedy. 
As Shakespeare presented life steeped in poetry, so Congreve and 
Sheridan present it impregnated with wit; and in what age has wit 
not been recognised as a form, and a high form, of literary excel¬ 
lence ? Critics there may be who altogether reject the convention 
of wit, as Mr. Traill seeme disposed to reject the convention 
of rhetoric; who maintain that people no more talk in epigrams 
than in blank verse, and that the stern veracity of the ideal drama 
must not thus bo overlaid with literary ornament. To such a con¬ 
tention one can only oppose the plea that the sources of inlcllcctual 
pleasure in this life are not so numerous that we can afford to sacri¬ 
fice any of them to a tyrannous fetish of definition. If The Way of 
the World and The School for Scandal delight us in the stud}^ and 
on the stage,^ we may surely recognise in them high literary and 
dramatic excellence, without prejudice to our appreciation of other 
forms of art. Again, there is the convention of fantasy, more fruit- 
ful than that of wit, which it to some extent includes. What delights 
do we not owe to it, from A Midsummer Niyhfs Dream to The Mikado 
and Dandy Dickf from Les p7'€cieuses lildicitles to La CagnoUc and 
La Grande Duchesse, Life is presented, with no attempt at verisi¬ 
militude, on one or other of the innumerable planes, so to speak, of 
fantastic distortion, some very near reality, others indefinitely 
remote. Exaggeration and caricature, the supernatural, the gro¬ 
tesque, the topsy-turvy, satire and paradox, poetry and tomfoolery, 
all find their place under this convention, its most common mani- 
%8tations, of course, being farce and extravaganza. And here even 
Mr. Trahl will scarcely deny that literature has an indefeasible right 

(l) The Rcsteration Comedy is bamuhed from the modem stage neither by ita literary 
merits nor its dnunatie defects, but simply by its groasness. 
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of entrance. The Birds of Aristophanes, Shakespeare^s Tempest^ 
Moliero^s Bon Juan^ Sheridan^s Critic, the humorous masterpieces 
of Labiche and Meilhac and Hal^vy—if these are not at once drama 
and literature, then words have no meaning and linguistic chaos has 
come again. Of course there is room under this convention for an 
infinitude of trivial and vulgar and inept writing, utterly unworthy, 
both in matter and form, of the name of literature; and much of 
this inferior work finds acceptance on the stage. My argument is 
not that the areas of the literary drama and of the successful stage- 
drama are, or ought to he, co-extensive, hut merely that they neither 
are nor ought to be mutually exclusive. Many plays which possess 
no scintilla of literary merit succeed, and have a right to succeed, as 
vehicles for acting. This no oije dreams of disputing; to deny the 
existence, or contest the right to exist, of the non-literary drama, 
would he just as futile as to deny the existence of the literary 
drama. Just as futile—no whit more so, 

IIithei*to our inquiry has been the plainest of plain sailing. We 
have dealt in what ought to be, hut for controversial paradox-monger- 
ing, the veriest truisms. We have found that in all forms of drama 
whieL "*! •" based on convention, which represent life in a medium of 
rhe^(,»r ^ oi wic. or fantasy, there is ample room for graces of style—for 
col ' ir f vcf^ahulary, for point and polish and balance of phrase, for 
“ t3 0 ri^ht word in the right place ”—in short, for all that is univer¬ 
sal] • retiognised as literary excellence. The real difficulty arises when 
we approach that form of drama in which convention is, so far as 
possible, eschewed, in which the playwright seeks to reproduce life 
exactly as it is, or, more correctly speaking, to affect his audience with 
the illusion of ^ealit 3 ^ The dileiuma is a very obvious one: in real 
life we do not talk literature, therefore we must either falsify the 
1 of real life or forswear all effort after literary form. But 

a moment’s thought will convince us that even here the difficulty is 
merely vorhal. As a matter of fact we do not, and cannot, eschew 
convention—we must, whether we like it or not, falsify the language 
of real life. It inay^ be merely by compression ; but what is litera¬ 
ture if not the art of compressing our every-day parlance ? Let us 
take an example or two : and first from one English play of recent 
years in which, if in no other, poignant drama most indubitably goes 
hand-in-hand with consummate literary form. In quoting Dorothy 
Musgrave’s soliloquy in the first act of Beau Austin I may^ seem to 
make an unhappy cht ice in this sense, that soliloquy as a whole 
marks a relapse tiwa ds the rhetorical convention. That is true; 
but I brave the inconsistency, because it seems to mo that this par¬ 
ticular soliloquy presents the very thoughts that must h|ve passed 
through Dorothy’s mild with perfect fidelity, perfect simplicity, 
and yet with the most delightful beauty of phrase:— 
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** poor John Fenwick I Has he come back with the old story: with what 
might have been, perhaps, had we stayed by Edeneide P Ed«i P Tea, my 
Eden, from which I fell. Oh, my old north country, my bid riTer—the river 
of my innocence, the old conntiy of my hopes—how could I endure to look on 
you DOW P and how to meet Jolm P—John, with the old love on his Ups, the 
old, honest, innocent, fait^l heart! There was a Dorothy once who was not 
unfit to ride with him, her heart os light as his, her life as clear as tiie bright 
rivers we forded; he called her his Diana, he crowned her so with rowan. 
Where is that Dorothy now P that Diana? she that was everything to John P 
For oh, I did him good; I know I did him good; I will still believe I did him 
good: I mode him honest, and kind, and a true man; alas, and could not 
guide myself! And now, how will he demise me ? For he shall know; if I 
&e, he shall know all; I conld not live, and not be true with him.” 

Here are the thoughts of real life in the language of real life; 
there is no parade of imagery, no rhetoric, no rhodomontade; hut 
somehow, by that miracle which we call art, a thing of pure beauty 
has come into existence. Take, again, one or two speeches from the 
great scene between Dorothy and the Beau. Here the phrases are a 
little mannered, for the personages belong to a somou’lia? formal 
age. Ho doubt, too, in real life, such a scene would not have moved 
in such a well-ordered rhythm; some compression has certainly been 
exercised; but we must also remember that even in real life two 
people of culture and ability, accustomed to self-expression, mil 
sometimes, under the stress of emotion, conduct a scene of this nature 
with a very tolerable approach to dramatic terseness and logic. 

Attstht. . . . Dorothy, at your feet, in remorse, in respect, in love—oh, 
such love as I have never felt, such love ais I derided—I implore, I conjure 
you to bo mine I 

Doeothy. Too late! too late. 

Austin. No, no, not too late; not too late for penitence, not too late for 
love, 

Doeothy. Which do you propose ? that I ahould abuse your compassion, or 
Toward your treachery P George Austin, I have been your mistress, and I 
will never be your wifo. 

Austin. Child, dear child, I have not told you all: thero is worse still; 
your brother knows; the boy as good as told me. Dorothy, this is scandal at 
the door—oh, let that move you : for that, if not for my sake, for that, if not 
for love, trust me, trust me again. 

Doeothy. I am so much the more your victim: that is all, and shall that 
change my heart ? The sin must have its wages. This, too, was done long 
ago, when you stooped to lie to me. The shame is stiU mine, the fault still 
youi‘8. 

Austin. Child, child, you kill me: you will not understand. Can you not 
see ? the lad will force me to a duel. 

Doeothy. And you will kill him ? Shame after shame, threat upon threat. 
Marry me, or you are dishonoured; marry me, or your brother dies : and this 
is man*s honour! But my honour and my pride are different. I will 
encounter all misfortune sooner than degrade myself by an unfaithful mar- 
riajto. How should I kneel before the altar, and vow to reverence as my 
husband yon, you who deceived me as my lover ? 

What is there in this that departs from the absolute truth of the 
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situation^ that Gew^ge Austin and Dorothy MusgraYe might iiot, 
would nothaye saidP ilfot a syllable, not an aooent, nothing. IM* 
real to the eaxi convincing to the intelligence; hut it is the work of 
two maeter-oraftsmen in; words, it is heautiiul, it is literat0.ref 

Ifext X turh to Dumas' and quote the tirade of Staius- 

las d.e Grandredon from the third act. Dumas, it is true, is apt 
to fall back upon the convention of wit, and embroider his dial<^iie 
extravagantly with comparisons, antitheses, and phrases of effect. In 
his all-pervadi •<g r(HSonHew% too, he reverts to a still earlier conven¬ 
tion—that of !;lu‘ chorus in the Greek tragedy. But in many passages 
he succeeds -ii. giving literary form to good French conversation 
(which is on. r: very good indeed) with the very smallest sacrifice of 
verisimiltii' t : and no one who has heard Lehargy, at the Francais, 
languidly < the following jeremiad between two puffs of his 

cigarette wi doubt that this is a case in point : 

Lrcii X. . Tie trouves pas Thiatoire des plUs comiques? 

U eii: Jiistoiro? latioime ? 

LtJCT iN. '^'ou, <. olir (le Rosalie. _ ^ ^ 

Stan slj's. Tout oe y a de plus Goini<iue. Toi aussi, tu os comique. 
luoi a'r. si, e as is coiuitjuc! Nous sbiuines tous cotui^ues. Maia lo diable 
m’em] . te : je sai. comment 9 a finira aussi comique quo nous le sommes! 

.I> ;u-moi, jo UG suis plus sflr, depuis quelque temps, quo la terre ne 

tonnif lias i. TeuYors ot que nous n’avons pas tous les picds eu Pair ot la tfite 
ou has II V a dcs moments, qtiand je reviens du corclo, la nuit surtout, oii je 
me del Jiudo d’abord pourq^uoi j’ysuis alle, et ensuite pourquoi j on roviens, 
pniirqii* i an lieu do rentrer choz moi, dans ma polucho hloue et mos faux 
objets durt, je ne vais pa^ jusqu’au pont faire un plongoon dans la Seiny 
C’est 1 h que j’aurais la tete en baa et les pieds en Pair; mais au moins ce sorait 
pour ]a dorniere fois. Cela vnudrait toujours mieux que d’ejiouser comme toi 
uue honnete fille, pour la trabir et Pamoner au d&sespoh ou a Pavilissemcnt, 
ou lie no pas avoir d’autro ideal dans la vie, comme Carillac, que d apporter a 
nno coquine, siir un pint d’or, sa fortune, son bonneur et son nom. Peut-fitre 
faut-il Ponvier ? II croit encore d quelquo chose. II croit qu’oUe se repent et 
il croit qu’il aime. Peut-etre finirai-jo plus mal quo lui. Bions done, mon 
vioux. Hulas! nous no pourrons biontot plus rire, et nous no saurons pas 
plcui’or. Tristo ! ! 

So soon as we have on English playwright who possesses the 
literary vigour and lechnical skill of Dumas, or Meilhac, or Becque, 
we shall cease to ditqiuti; as to the possibility of a literary drama. 
At present (though the literary workmanship of Mr.Pinero, especially 
in his farces, is far frem despicable) we are very much in the posi¬ 
tion of the fox without- u tail; with this difference, however, that, 
despairing of getting our neighbours to cut off their tails, we go 
about to persuade ourselves that these appendages, and the pne we 
ourselves formerly ppsses sed, are nothing hut illusions. 

To complete this ihquiiy, even in outline, one ought to examine the 
dialogue of Ibsen and the other Scandinavian realists, in T^hich, as 
some of us think, a great literary effect is attained by the sedulous 
disrimulatiou of literary form. Indeed my remarks on. the third 
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and fourth acts of Olhclh were designed as a sort of introduction to 
this branch of my argument. But I have already outrun my limit 
of space, and cannot possibly embark on so difficult a discussion. 
Let me merely state iny belief, then, that in such a play as Eedda 
Gnhkr Ibsen has achieved with unexampled completeness the fusion 
of character, action, and dialogue into an indissoluble whole, and that 
the comparative infrequency of mere beauty of phrase is amply com¬ 
pensated by the intensity, or rather the multiplicity, of meaning 
contained in every line. The simplest sentence proves, on examina¬ 
tion, to be cut in many facets, and to fulfil a complex function in the 
economy of the whole. One speech will often presuppose more 
thought and ingenuity, and carry with it a larger character-revela¬ 
tion than a whole scene in a lesser dramatist; while the surface 
aspect of the dialogue is from first to last that of cvery-day convor- 
sation. It is imprudent, no doubt, to advance so extreme an opinion, 
unsupported by argument, in connection with a subject so inflamma¬ 
tory as Ibsen; but to have made no mention of him would have been 
to leave the present discussion glaringly incomplete, 

I regret the more my inability to carry out in detail this portion 
of my design, because in doing so I hoped to correct a certain lack 
of proportion in the foregoing argument. The reader has no doubt 
observed that I have treated “ literature ” too much as a matter of mere 
verbal grace, as though no play could bo “ literary ” which did not 
possess the same qualities of style which go to make a fine essay or a 
noble poem. Now, though I believe and have tried to show that 
such qualities are not incompatible with great drama—that they are 
to be found, indeed, in all plays which have outlived their first ephe¬ 
meral popularity—yet I fully admit that a play is not to be judged 
by detached phrases or passages any more than a house can be 
appraised on the evidence of a single brick. The nltiinate criterion 
of merit in a play, as in any other piece of literature—forgive me 
if, at the eleventh hour, I venture to beg the question—lies in the 
amount and quality of sheer brain-power informing the whole 
organism. It is perfectly certain that a play which is dramatically 
bad can never be converted into enduring literature by mere fine 
writing; and it very seldom occurs that a play which is, in any 
high sense, dramatically good, falls beneath the level of literature 
from defect of style. In the vast majority of cases, where the 
total cerebration ” is high, it is pretty evenly distributed over all 
the component parts of the structure—over plot, character, and 
dialogue. In simpler terms, it will generally be found that a good 
play is well written and a bad play ill written. This may seem like 
a truism. Or even an ** identical proposition **; but it is a truism, as 
this whole discussion show*', too often disregarded, if not disbelieved. 

William Auchkr. 
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Thb first fact to strike one in relation to M. 
ness of his success. Totally unknown one day, on the next he 
had brought out a romance and was famous. True, his reputation 
was not “consecrated*' till later, when, after several further 
works including that undoubted masterpiece, Mon Fi^kre he 
was made the subject of one of the tremendously authoritative 
articles hy M. F. Brunetiere in the i2ec«s dee Deux Mondes, which 
suggest the idea of a bull-dog worrying a bone. M. Brunetiere, 
however, did not Worry M. Loti; strange to say, he wrote of him 
with rather favourable appreoiataon^ Possibly he foresaw that in 
1891 M.^joti would be named a member of the French Academy, 
and, as everj^body knows, in the eyes of the Dome French Acade¬ 
micians cun do no wrong. It waS kind of M. Brunetiere to praise 
M. I;oti even a little gingerly, as he did, but doubtless M. Loti 
deemed it kinder still of the French and subsequently the European 
reading public to welcome him with open arms from his very d^but^ 
entering into no subtle distinctions as to whether or not he is too 
much of an “artist" to be a genius, but simply acclaiming him 
as one of the most charming and admirable writers of this or any 
time. Such a triumph as M. Loti's must, one imagines, be all 
the more delightful for its spontaneity. How rare that, at the 
first attempt, an author should give all but his full measure, and 
rarer yet that his readers should recognise and acknowledge him 
at once for what he is I No other French w^riter of the day 
can claim to have “arrived” so quickly: certainly not M. Zola, 
with his years of tentative toil, and his agreement originally passed 
with the publisher Charpentier to furnish two volumes per annum 
for the maguifioeT; 1 remuneration of five hundred francs a month; nor 
M. Daudet, with li?; youth passed in writing unessential little verses 
and charming, but equally little, tales; nor M. de Maupassant, 
with the wugeless sesen years of his apprenticeship, under the 
great mentor Flaubert to the art of manufacturing uouvelies flaw¬ 
less in construction and unsurpassable in phrase; nor M. Bourget, 
with nose to the grii dstone as a ripetiteur or “ visiting tutor ” for 
years ere Mme. Edmo id Adam did herself the honour of bringing 
him to the fore with 1 is earlier critiques and novels in the Nouvelle 
Revue; nor even the ^ery latest inheritor of Parisian lit^jrary fame, 
M. Maurice Barres, who long struggled obscurely towards the light 
through the columns oi third-rate journals and tho pages of “ inde¬ 
pendent” and “decadent” Reviews. 
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There are always reasonfl for ajiy and e^ry Hteiary successi The 
reasons for M. Loti*s success are, to my way of thinking, twofold: 
consisting in first, the unprofessional nature of his writings, and 
secondly, the exotic spirit that so abundantly informs them. 

Pierre Loti's non-professionalism " was a particular point in his 
favour. For a good many years past in France it has been felt more 
or less distinctly that fiction, in the bands of certain artificers, 
was asBuming the character of a mechanical product. So much 
of art was there in these latter-day chefa-d^mvre, that hardly any 
room remained for such matters as life, heart, or soul. George 
Sand, Dumas pere, and Balzac were comparatively inartistic; but 
they were also pre-eminently intuitive and inspired. That MM. 
Flaubert, De Goncourt, Daudet, Zola wrote and composed with much 
more of science and skill than did their mighty predecessors was 
apparent to the dullest apprehension. Impossible, on the other 
hand, not to perceive that beneath the new literature’s,admirably 
planed and polished and most curiously inlaid and ornamented surface 
there lurked a dissatisfying void. Would no modern writer arise 
who, whilst possessing at least a tincture of the Flaubcrt-Goncourt 
art, should yet treat fiction less as a means of displaying his cunning 
of hand than of expressing bis own state and tendencies of soul— 
if 601^1 indeed be possessed P Hereupon emerged M. Loti—and 
tbc anxious problem was solved. Witb bis instinctive delicacy 
and deftness of bondling and touch be more than satisfied the 
demands of even the greatest sticklers for “recriture”; it being, 
nevertheless, clearly evident that art per se was less a primary than 
a subsidiary consideration in the case of this young naval officer w'ho 
is engaged from one year's end to another in circumnavigating the 
globe, and remains consequ^tly quite foreign to the idle, morbid 
over-refinement and to the spirit of petty personal rivalry and spite 
emanating so contagiously from the coteries. It is not probable that 
the public went into the question with anything like this degree of 
minuteness. But they were conscious, at all events, of a novel state 
of mind and feeling on the part of the new author; and this in 
itself was enough to make Pierre Loti welcome. 

Then the exotic, outlandish element in Loti acted certainly as 
a more powerful charm on French readers than it would have 
done with any others. . It came, in the French literature of the 
day, not only as a rarity but as a relief: a relief from the ex¬ 
tremity of Gallicism—nay, Parisianism—which marks nearly all that 
has been written in France during the past twenty or thirty years. 
TJie curse of France for centuries has been centralisation. Judged 
from a c^ain point of view, the capital has been the cancer which 
has eaten into the nation’s heart. In literature, as in so many other 
things French, the effects of this deplorable ultra-focussing tendency 
have been clearly visible. Writers of talent and sometimes indeed 
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geniuB My 6 oompelied their/vrlu^le powe^^ Btddj of i^ &etro- 
poHs solely, and, wiilmitliftt mei^polisi tliey have soughi oat mainly 
spots of most constunmate disease and decay. Kp ddtd)t t&ey 
deemed, with Balzac, that Peut-^tre les sehtimeilts donx ms (^t- 
ils pas litMraires*^’ Yoltaire, Biderot, Chenier, Chdteaubriand were 
cosmopolitan rather than exclusively French. So, likewise, Stendhal 
and (perhaps) Lamartine. But shortly after these began the despotism 
of centralisation, which modem facilities of communication £rst 
rendered possible. Balzac.... but here one pauses. Concerning so 
Protean, Promethean a genius, is it possible, in fairness, to formulate 
petty reservations ? Balzac was—Balzac, namely, everything, 
whether in germ, in suggestion, or in expression. As he makes his 
own revellers say of Victor Hugo, in La Peau cle Chagrin: ** C^est 
un grand liomme, et n’en parlons plus.” Of Victor Hugo, we, here, 
may say A- least thus much, notwithstanding the injunctions of 
the ot: ’i itan, his rival for literary glory: no cosmopolitan was 
Hugf>, o ■:tie the Spanish, Italian, Oriental trappings employed to 
deck so m. ny P his conceptions. J^ot a line of his but was written 
witli oL . eye fix'^d on the Boulevard, and the other on the Corps 
islai f. Mainly to Paris, too—as represented by its salona —was 
the ipp al maao by Alfred de Musset. The intensity of the spirit 
of : .itioj alism in Flaubert, the Goncourts, and Baudet was no less 
self- vident than is the fact that for M. Zola the world begins and 
endfs in Paris, at his bookseller’s. M. de Maupassant, again, is—or 
was—not unlike M. Jules Leihaitre, who has described himself with 
Tvhat some well-wisher instantly proceeded to style “ a proud 
humility,” but which I would call, if I dared, by a much less com¬ 
plimentary name, as a “paysan autochthone.” And even M. Bour- 
get’s cosmopolitanism seems to me unessential, a grace of education 
which has not profoundly affected the character of his work. Thus 
for hard u 2 )on two generations, it has been Paris, Paris only, 
Paris ever, throughout a long series of enormously able, intensely 
elaborated literary works. The very atmosphere of French letters 
had become thick and slab with Paris, and it was high time that 
some one should tnrow wide a casement, letting into all this stew 
and closeness, as of a long-shut over-heated room, the breath and 
murmurs of the outside world. Pierre Loti has been that some one. 
Small wonder, therefore, that the wizard should have w'orked such 
enchantment with a s: ngie wave of his wand ! 

IL 

FuU of all passioA, a’1 beauty, all charm; full also of gkef, bewil¬ 
derment and pain, is the strange, wild, various land whereunto the 
magician transports us. Most potent, most peculiar the spells he 
weaves. We are in the .East, upon the banks of the Bosphorus; 
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through the devious crowded streets of Constantinople we wander, 
or else plunge deep into the multiple sights and sounds of the dim 
bazaars. Far out upon the waters thick with barques, wo stand 
gazing, at the hour when the sun sinks forlorn amidst farewell 
crimson splendours—the sun of Baudelaire's divine Harmonie du 
Soir :— 

** Le soleil s’est noy^ dsma boh sang qui se fige ...” 

until darkness, studded with stars, begins to ascend the skies. By 
degrees a sense of weirdness, of mystery, arises, and at once oppresses 
and excites us. Passing presently, when night has fallen, 
through the burial-ground choked up with nameless tombs, a pene¬ 
trating chill will creep upon us — an apprehension, thrilling in 
its acuteness, of the ceaseless, unrostrainable £ux of things, the 
littleness of life and sombre greatness of death. Meanwhile, in her 
chamber hung with draperies, the Turkish maid Aziyad^ awaits the 
Frank, her lover. The scene changes. We are on an" island in 
Polynesia with Earahu among the groves of palms. The air is 
fervid and fragrant; nature all round us breathes a startling, savage 
charm. “ In the spell of Tahiti there is something of the weird 
sadness which hangs over all these Oceanic isles — their isola¬ 
tion in the vast, far-ofE Pacific—the sea-wind^—the moan of the 
breakers—the density of shade—^the hoarse, melancholy voices of 
the islanders, who wander, singing, amid the trunks of the cocoa- 
palms, which are so amazingly tall, and white, and slender.” And 
Earahu, “ the little arum-flower,” her dusky visage crowned with 
black silken tresses, and illumined by the bright softness of the great 
eyes—^those eyes, set so near together beneath the brow, that “ w^hen 
she was laughing and gay, they gave her face the mischievous shy¬ 
ness of a marmoset’s ”: Earahu, “ scarcely responsible for the aber¬ 
rations of her strangely ardent and vehement nature,” poor descen¬ 
dant of a doomed, dwindling race, who, when she loved, loved 
too well! All that the purest and most heartbroken affection, 
the most boundless devotion can suggest to the soul of a passionate 
little creature of fifteen, she poured forth in her Maori tongue, with 
wild extravagance and the strangest imagery.” Poor Earahu! Her 
fate, like that of most things delicate and lovely, is to be broken, to 
decline and die:— 

** Alas! alas! tho little arum flower was once so pretty I 
Alas! alas! now it is faded. ...” 

Again the scene changes, shifting to Africa, to Bled-el-Ateuch, 
the “ land of thirst.” That private of tho SpaJds^ in his Turkish 
cap withtirooping tassel, and his crimson cloak with ample folds, is 
Jean Peyral, simple as a boy, though stalwart as a man. In the 
distant mountain village in France, the honest old mother and the 
faithful sweetheart have year after year been looking, sorely anxious. 
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for the young spaki^s return. But the black spell of Africa has fallen 
upon him, and he lingers in Bled^ehAteuch. After long but use¬ 
less struggles he now lives solely for the negress Fatou-gaye. She 
twined her thin arms about him, and the flitting bats at eventide 
were witnesses to their first embrace of love. Down, down Jean- 
sank in a pool of dark oblivion. Pretty she was, with her bead-like 
eyes, her enigmatic smile, and head completely shaven but for those 
five little twisted locks. Pretty and, though black, yet human. 
And he was melancholy and alone. A dreary land, too, this of the 
“Ateuch” or “great thirst.” On the forlorn coast where Jean 
first landed is heard eternally “ la plainte des brisants d’Afrique.” 
Farther inwards are the villages, the “ stations,” with their uncouth' 
houses and huts. And all round these and beyond, the great, hot, 
white, lonely, mournful plains, where only dead herbage bespeckles 
the soil, with here and there the meagreness of a palm, or else one of 
those “ colossal baobab-trees, which are like the mastodons of the 
vegetable "kingdom, whose naked branches are inhabited by families 
of vultures, lizards, and bats.” The slightest details of the 
slightest things are strange—^the ants are white, the birds pink, the 
lizards hhjc, Jn the tepid waters of the streams, beneath the shade 
of eTTtiC 'traiiiaiy growths, the great grey alligators doze and dream, 
theii‘ ja'v'’8 opening and shutting as though in their slumbers they 
imag ned they were seizing a prey; while crabs, with their single 
ivor)> white claw, move restlessly and viciously to and fro. At 
night-time “ the dog-star rises, the moon is in the zenith, the silence 
so deep that a listener is touched with dread. On the pink sands 
the tall euphorbias show bluish beneath the gleams of the moon; 
the shadows they cast are short and hard, and the outline of even the 
smallest objects is reflected with a kind of glacial shoz^ness. It is a 
a scene fraught with lifelessness and mystery.” Sometimes, too, 
through the darkness, will be heard the shouts of the savages at 
their lust-dance, too hideous to be described: “ To a crazy rhythm, 
to notes such as might bo struck by a madman, they all yell together, 
as they leap high into the air; ‘ Anamalia fohil! faraniata hi 
Yet another savage song is Jean the spahi destined to hear in these 
burning wastes—»the song of death, which to him means deliverance 
from degradation and Fatou-gaye ; the song of the final delirium, as, 
alone and helpless amid the brush of the parched plain, he lies, his 
chest tortured with a greu* wound, and before his glazing eyes the 
semblance, and withm . is throbbing ear something similar to the 
sound, of a string of ^la ik men mystically circling, and at intervals 
calling: **Djean! Bj^anl come and join us in our round”: thg 
vast round, never-end^g which nothing human may avoid. I Mean¬ 
while, the mother and sweetheart on the Yosgesian slope still wait 
and weep as the weeks and months roll by, with no news from the 
absent truant son. The great black land has devoured him. They 
VOL. LI. N.S. n 
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will see their Jean no more,—Again Africa, but now, Morocco, at 
the heart of the most intensely Mahommedan of empires. Here the 
winding-sheet of Islam covers all. The very sounds of tbe Arabian 
bagpipe, as they shrill upon tbe ear at Tangiers, from beneath the 
balcony of tbe banal modem botel, seem as it were a bynm in cele¬ 
bration of the spirit of remote antiquity brooding everywhere but on 
tbe merest fringes of this land. Farther inwards, an April green is 
upon the hills and fields. In all the broad, undulating distance, 
nothing human to be seen save occasionally some shepherd, a little 
mo^o^ess heap of grey gannents—-his sheep or cattle, mere dots, 
wide-Boattereil At the different towns upon the way, gorgeous oaval- 
in honour of these Europeans on their mission to the town of 
Fez. Fez itself, ancient legendary stronghold of Mahommedanism 
on African soil. Its gr^t white buildings, so closely pent within 
its narrow, ill-kept streets, are crumbling away from day to day 
like the Empire which Fez represents. The hawk-like Sultan, half- 
warrior, half-sage, and all fanatic, appears a figure from soflie by-gone 
age as he advances, with cumbrous barbaric pomp and state of 
attendants and officials, into the middle of the vast court-yard of 
his palace, so vast that the monarch in the centre looks scarcely 
bigger than a £y upon the expanse of a pane. And now the return 
to and arrival at the modernized capital upon the coast. Heavy- 
featured English girls in straw hats and brown leather shoes; 
German waiters in the principal hotels; gas, and, in a word, the 
thing which we call “ civilization,” Cannot one comprehend and 
almost share the sentiments thus expressed by the explorer:— 

“ Personelloment j'avoue que j'aimerais mieux etre le tres saint 
califo que de presider la plus parlementaire, la plus lettr^e, la plus^ 
industrieuse des rdpuhliques ? Now, the coast of north-easten^ 
China. Thick-ribbed ice far out into the bay; black heavy clouds 
overspreading the fierce sky, and upon all things a spell of deep, dead 
silence, as though Nature, in dreary muteness, were awaiting the 
return of Chaos and Universal Night. . . . The travellers disembark, 
and are whirled inland by a native conveyance which groans and 
quivers as it rolls. Mile after mile through the bitter air, upon the 
hardness of the frozen soil, amid scenes so swiftly shifting, and so 
peculiar and unwonted, that the brain is scarcely able to control 
the impressions mad© each moment upon the nerves by the bewildered 
senses, and the entire being seems as it were to mingle with and 
be lost in the succession of surrounding sights and sounds: 

“ Our mind seems to be merged in tbe clouds of dust and in the 
driver’s ta ! ta! ta!; it seems to pass into the jangling of the bells, 
the buijjping of the waggon, the creaking of the wheels in every 
rut, the howls of the wind which is blowing with fury.” Tartars 
stare stolidly out of their email sidelong eyes. The little rough- 
coated native horses squeal and prance. Now is caught up, and 
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left rapidly behind, a string of patient, plodding oamels, witlx the 
severe, stupid, resigned expression of their profile. Far off upon 
the widespread plain, scores and scores of minute canals lie glittering, 
like so many steel needles tossed down from heaven by a giant’s 
hand. . . . And now houses, full of a babel of strange sounds from 
hietallic Mongolian throats, as, alighting, the travellers fight thar 
way towards a room. . . . And now, again, great towns,, with the 
in^tude of their outlandish characteristics.—^The next change is 
to Japan: l^^agasaki, as yet imseen, lies at the extremity of this 
long and curious bay. AH around us was admirably green. The 
strong sea-breeze had suddenly fallen, and was succeeded by a perfect 
calm; the atmosphere, now very warm, was laden with the perfume 
of fiov'crs. In the valley resounded the ceaseless whirr of the cicalas, 
answering each other from one shore to another; the mountains 
re-ecr oed with innumerable souiids; the whole country seemed to 
vibrt! 0 Jike crystal. On our way we passed among myriads of 
Japa ese junks gliding softly, wafted by imperceptible breezes, on 
the r iruflicd water; their motion could scarcely be heard, and their 
whit sails, stretched out on yards, fell languidly in a thousand 
hori sntal folds like window-^blinds, their strangely contorted poops, 
risiii r cakllewise in the air, reminding one of the towering ships of 
the /lid'He Ages. In the midst of the intense greenery of this wall 
of mountains, they stood out with a snowy whiteness.’* Japan, the 
land of temples, of dwarf trees, of orchards that are oceans of bloom ; 
the land of houses with white paper panels, big mountains, and little 
moimncs like “ Madame Chrysanth&ne ” ; mousmds with droll little 
Tuanners, but apparently not cumbered with anything in the nature 
of a soul. Passionless indeed and pallid, is Chrysantheme by the side 
of her sisters in “ exotism *’ AziyadA Fatou-gaye and Rarahu. 

To many other- parts of the globe does our wizard convoke us. To 
the Montenegrin mountains with Pasqualalvanoviteh the shepherdess, 
grey-eyed and yellow-haired. To Herzegovina, w^here a river, the 
Trebinitza old Styx must have looked like it ”) flows over a stony 
bed amid the unbounded expanse of an entirely stony plain. As 
though there were a curse upon it, nothing will grow upon its banks.” 
To Algiers, where the thro© ladies of the Kusbah,” painted, perfumed, 
and peering after nightfall with an occasional subdued hiss through 
the grating in the big d<.or of their gloomy dwelling in that uphill 
street of the “old tovn, ’ lead their life of dead torpor by day and, 
during nocturnal lip^r , of secret mercenary sin. To the sand-wastes 
of the East Africai si .ore, where the cruel, crafty Somalis Wander 
seeking whom they may devour. To Tonquin, where I^enchnlfen 
fight, and fall, and if captured, are put lingeringly to death. . . . 
Within no spot of ground does the spell work more strongly than 
within the magician’s own native land: his Brittany, home of sailors, 
of fishermen, and of their parents, sweethearts, children and wives : 

R 2 
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of Ytb8, of Yann, of Sylvestre, of Marie, sHe who loved and 
suffered and yet was happy at last, of Marguerite or *‘Gaud,” 
whose young life so soon was crushed by grief; Brittany, melan¬ 
choly primitive land of an ancient race, an ancient speech, an ardent 
faith, granite land opposing the barrier of its projecting coast against 
the assaults and perennial encroachments of the sea. At times so 
furious, that sea, at times again so gentle—does it not seem, on 
the calm summer evenings when it rests from its winter^s rages, as 
though it were crooning a kind of dirge ? 

“ Oi!i Bont-ils, les marijiB perdus dans los nuits noires ? 

0 flots, que youb savez de lugubres histoires, 

Plots profoads redout^s des meres a genoux! 

Youb youb los Tocontez on montaut les morees, 

Et c’ost ce qui yous fait ces voix si desolees^ 

Que YOUS aYez le soir, quand yous venez Yers nous,** 

in. 

upon inquiring more closely into M. Loti's methods and results, 
at once it becomes apparent that the great characteristics of his 
manner are simplicity of tone and directness of [address. Hereby 
he gains a happy fluidity and ease, contrasting strongly with 
the fatiguing strenuousness and hardness of certain other French 
stylists of the day, who disjilay perhaps as great mechanical 
dexterity as he but are eb .1^ possessing his grace and 
delicate charm. Latterly a author (why not name 

himP—M, Barits), for who^ critical faculties I entertain much 
respect, in my hearing qualhSed Loti as being viokmment sensuel. 
This as an explanation of Loti’s art may appear at first sight 
rather questionable. A moment’s thought, however, will show 
the judgment involved in the words I have quoted to be cor¬ 
rect. It is just this intensity of M. Loti’s sensuous, physical 
impressions (and how fortunate for hun and us that circum¬ 
stances should have placed him among precisely the conditions of 
environment and experience best calculated to excite such impres¬ 
sions to the utmost!) which, quite simply and naturally, finds ita 
expression in words and phrases of a corresponding intensity. 
Given certain states of vision and feeling, and what logically 
follows k—Aziyade, Le Mariage de Loti, Le Roman d'un Spahi, 
Mon Frere Yves, Madame ChryHantheme, and Pkheur d'Islande. 
“Simply and naturally,” however, are not perhaps the justest terms 
to be used in this connection. Art is never simple, never natural, 
hui always difficult and complex. It must appear natural and 
simple, or it remains imperfect; and even the earliest writers knew 
that the “ art of concealing art ” is last and most arduous of aU. 
The tendency towards art — perhaps even artifice — is very 
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•strong with M. Loti. But at bottom what is this tendency, save the 
desire for the most exact attainable expression of one's thought or 
feeling ? The efforts of those who cultivate their art as a means 
and not an end must prove fertile in the long run; and thus 
it is that M. Pierre Loti has progressed within not many years 
from the comparative smalla production like Aziyad^ to the 
breadth and largeness of Fiu-I-: / ’ f^^hmde —^from a statuette, albeit 
of silver, to a statue. 

It is true that in great degree: •[, l.oti found his art ready 
fashioned to his hand. During th* fuast dfty years in France the 
protracted endeavours of a series ^ r.r ''vellous stylists—Hugo, 
Flaubert, the Goncourts, Gautier, Ba 'h ■ re, Daudet even—^have 
had the effect of transforming the Frv ah ongue from one of the 
poorest into one of the richest instrum^ kts ^ • expression ; one of the 
hardest and stiffest, into one of the si? itie and most supple. The 
meagre^ rigid forms of “classicism'* hav been superseded by the 
vivid, rapid turns, the spontaneous, e\ oea1 ry indications, the active 
limber nakedness as it were, charact- dsf g French style as the best 
artists write it to-day. All 'die was M. Loti to resort to 

this novel medium, that it really m th' medium in which he thinks 
and feels. His emotion (and if all emotion) is either, so to 
speak, in spurt-s, that “write ihmaelves" almost of their own 
accord in those little, vibrant/4ontosed, elliptical phrases, or else 
is in shades so exquisite, so doHcate, that but for the acutely sensitive 
selection of adjective and cff :^4rb, they could not possibly be “fixed" 
—as photographers exprestf^; il Here a haphazard handful of 
detached sentences from tke bulk of Loti's works may be strung 
together as going some in: exemplification of the points we are 
discussing. The privilege of giving these passages in their original 
French I claifu as mine ; or the time being; further on, by way of 
compensation, a few lo -;ger excerpts will be proffered, done into 
English and inevitably lamaged in the doing. The whole will, I 
trust, form a combinati m sufficiently representative of what someone 
has termed M. Loti's sv^ck'in-trade of “philosophic tirades, lyrical 
effusions, scepticism, ilcBt air, descriptions, costumes, cries of rage 
and sobs of amorous dc^igii t." 

... The melanchol y t the exiled in Senegambia, indicated 
—so subtly!—by this (<ui ering simplicity of phrase:— 

^Le soleil couch§, la nui tomba, et sea id^es $*en all^nt tout d/aii au tritU*' 

The rustic pathos of tl e mother's letter to her soldier son:— 

“ Ton pdre dit qu’il en a vu de rudes pour les jeunes gens qni ne son# pas 
bien raisonnables, par rapport a des camarades qui les entralnein k la boisson 

d de m^chantes femmes qui se tiennent U expies pour les faire tomber dans 
Jemal.” 
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The mingled feeling and music of this small phrase, soft and 
gentle as a maiden’s kiss:— 

“ Lee colibris chantaient de leur toute petite Toix douce, pareiUe i la Toix 
d’birondellea qui jaaeraient en Bourdine.*’ 

Then the graceful humour and kindliness of the allusions to animals,, 
the smallest and frailest among which are most interesting, appa¬ 
rently, in the eyes of the author:— 

** Une tortue, drole a force d’etre petite, un at6me de tortue.** 

“Le perroquet d’Yves,^—son perroquet ^taitun hibou. Ily a de bizarros- 
deBtiuees sur la terre, ainsi c'elle de ce bibou faisaut le tour du moude ou haut 
d’un mat. Quel sort iuattoudu 1 

Now, these effects of “ cosmic ” desolation:— 

Des conceptiouB tenebreuBOs, pleines de myst^re, comme des traces d’lmo 
exietonce autGrieuro a celle de ce moude.” 

Tout est fondu, lo del et loB eaux, daus des profoudeurs cosmiques, 
vagues, infinies.” * 

Mais c’otait une lumicre p41e, p^de, qui no reasemblait a rion; die trainait 
sur les choses comme des rofets de soleil moit.” 

This little sheaf of reflections, pessimistic, philosophical, and moral, 
of a kind frequent enough in the works of Pierre Loti;— 

“ H y a on nous un tas d’individus difi&rents, Sana compter les animaux.” 

Tetat sauvage, }a beautd phydque eet incompatible ayec la laideur 
morale.” 

** Force que nous avons rendu pax uue forme concise quelque cboBe d’inin^ 
telligible, le comprenons-nouB mienx perax 9 a ? ” 

Here, a passage in Loti’s ptiicuhar T.ein of satire; not much moro 
than a half-dozen words, smd yet icf# Titid the effect:— 

Des femmes ayeo beauooup defletM ibui^ des t^tes communes.” 

Now, one of Loti’s many seascapes ;-^ 

** La grande boule, presque ^terndle dans cea regions, ^tait molle, et s’en 
allait en mourant. C’^taient de longues montagnes d’eau, auz formes douces 
et arrondiea, pareilles a des ondulations lourdes de mercure, ou i des oouleea 
de mital qui se refroidissent.” 

Then, for their synthetic force, these touches:— 

” Au moral comme au physique, grand, fort et beau, aveo quolqueB irrfegu- 
larites de details.” 

“Nous fetiona des enfants alors—aujourd’hui des bommes faits—domain 
... la vieillease—apr^s-demain, mourir.” 

“ Des mendiants qui avaient des obeyeux gris aur des t^tes vides n’ayant 
jamais rien contenu.” 

A corpse, t^icaying at the bottom of the sea* 

” II ya passer dans les plantes de pierro qui n’ont pas de coulour, daus les 
b^toB lente.s qui sont aans forme et sans yeux.” 
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Again, the deep, pathetic humanity of this. The old peasant- 
woman has received official notification of the death in far-off lands 
of the grandson she so cherished, and, as she hastens homeward 
along the stony, interminable road— 

“ EUe s’effor^ait de ne pas trop him comprtndre.'*^ 

In their hut two solitary women, one old, the other young, but both 
humble, unhappy and poor, sit n,t thoir scanty evening meal 

“Elios soupuient suruiiotablo Informe k force d’etre uaee, mais 

encore §paisBo commo let rone d’un gro* .uo. le grillon ne manquait 
jamais do leur recoinmenc<'r sa petite jnxiH, ^ k non d’axgent.” 

A woman*8 despair, thus simply denote I:— 

“ Alorala chaumiere lui eembla plus dfesolt^. l» is^re plus dure, le monde 
plus vide—et olle baissa la t6te avec une envie ! •> n arir,” 

The mysterious charm of female lips 

EUe a ees levros aui contours fins et fenaeB, au.^ joins tr^s profonds, qui 
sent souvent tonte la beaute attirante et mortello d’uiv /isago de femme.” 

In concluding my citationSj let Me give the following translated 
passages—how shorn, alas! of their original grace of tone and 
harmony of rhythm. First, Yvea and his certificate-book :— 

“ Here are tho early years when be earned ^fteon francs a month, and kept 
ten to give to his mother; years which he passed with the wind blowing full 
on his chest, living half-naked in tlw tops hf mighty oscillating stenu 
which serve as masts, wandering without a care in his mind over the ever- 
changing waste of waters; then oqme. r^Hitlfies yeanf, when the passions of 
youth dawn and assume tuigiblo fonn in Iho Ancxperieuced mind, becoming 
realised by-and-bye in biufidi boozings or u drums of touching purity, 
according to the character of the places to wl*- ch the wind wafts him, or that 
of the woman upon whom he happens to 'ight, terrible awakenings of the 
heart and senses, great outbursts, followed return to the ascetic life of 
the ocean, immured in a floating cloisfijr: these things lie indicated beneath 
the numbers, names, and dates, whic^ ai ) accumulating, yeaj* by year, on a 
poor sailor’s certificate-book. Thus y®!-1 ®*^^®® contain a strange poem of 
adventures and sufiOTii^,” 

And from Picheur d^lslande, Q-au t watching, as it melts gradually 
into the horizon, the barque tha t bears away from her Yann, her 
husband, wh6m she is never ' o see again:— 

“ As the Leopoldine receded be ond ^e line of vision, Gaud, as if drawn by 
a magnet, followed the pathwa;[ oll.along the cliff’s till where she had to stop, 
because the land came to an 6n< ; she then sat down at the foot of a tall cross, 
which rises amidst the gorse ai d stones. As it was rather an elevated spot, 
the sea, as seen firom there, a Jpe^d to be rimmed, as in a bowl, and the 
Licpoldine, now a mere dot, appeared up the incline of th^ irnTncitWi 

circle. The water rose in great, slow undulations ; but over the ^at space 
where Yann still was, all seemed calm. 

** Gaud still gazed at the sliip, trying to fix its image well in her brain, so 
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that ehe might recognise it again from afar, when she should return to the 
same place to watch for its home-coming.’* 


IV. 

It will, I trust, have sufficiently appeared that, adroit and cun¬ 
ning craftsman though M, Pierre Loti he, yet his genius has its 
source in the regions of soul rather than of mere art. Clearly, the gift 
of universal sympathy, that divine gift alone constituting the true 
poet, is Pierre Loti*s. For him all nature, inanimate as well as 
human, lives, and feels, and sufEers. And not solely because he is 
an exquisite and consummate artist in words may portions at least 
of what he has written he expected to endure. 

Were it a question of naming Loti's masterpiece, probably the 
choice of the majority of readers wnold fall on Ficheur d^hlmdt. 
Some may—and do—^preffir theaubtler.and more singular and artid- 
dal charm of the smaller books, fiiioh as Le Roman d^un Bp^i and Le 
Mariage de Loti; others there are whmn the picturesqueness of Hon 
Frhre Tm more particularly atirocta ,* but none, I should imagine, 
can fail to recognise that in thcl^larger breadth of its proportions, 
greater depth and sanity of its tone, and superior simplicity of its 
treatment, Fkheur d^hlande, among the little group of Pierre Loti’s 
works, stands alone. The others may be regarded as dainty, delicious 
aquarelles or pastels; this is a canvas, swept over with bolder brush. 
There is a touch of the epic spirit in Ficheur d^hlande, and, indeed, 
the book itself might almost be termed an epic—the Epic of the Sea. 
Surely no one has depicted, or rather personified, the ocean’s hun¬ 
dred moods of storm and calm with so masterly, so magical a hand. 
We seem to live with the great, weird, cosmic life of the billows as 
they heave and roar beneath the lashing of the wind ; or as they 
melt away in long undulations at the numbing touch of northern 
mists; or again, as they sink quietly into a million minute ripples, 
touched with gold by the tropical sun. At every chapter in Fecheur 
d*hlande the Ocean sings, as it were, a varying chorus to the drama 
of human passions and woes. 

A great writer M. Ijoti is not ^ an admirable writer he certainly is. 
His merits, of course, arc not without their corresponding defects. 
Too often, the tremulous refinement of his sensibilities dogenerates 
into a species of hysteria; the delicate tenderness of his emotion 
becomes sometimes lachrymose, the troubled ardour of his passion 
verges dangerously upon disease. These inevitable and, it might 
almost be said, necessary lower elements of M. Pierre Loti’s genius 
one can flearly enough discern; but one is not careful to enlarge 
upon the tlicrno. 


Edwakd Delille. 



THE IRISH EDUCATION QUESTION. 


The Government are under the necessity of introducing an Irish. 
Education Bill almost at tho very opening of the forthcoming session. 
This necessity arises out of the fact that Ireland’s share in the 
Budget surplus was not allocated last session, and must be disposed 
of before the close of the hnancial year. Moreover, a bill to make 
education free, and render it compulsory, was one of Mr. Balfour’s 
announcements-—a promise which, perhaps, the right honourable 
gentleman may not be indisposed to regard now as, at least, some¬ 
what hasty and premature. The Irish education question is not one 
upon which any Government oam:;to legislate from sheer love of 
the thin^. It sets everybody by ^he earB» It has wrecked more 
than one ministry, and the ieiaptatioii to let it alone has, in reo^t 
years, been almost irresistible. Hr. Balfour, like some adventurous 
knight, apparently sees Ms' way where so many of his prede¬ 
cessors have stumbled and &Uen* the very close of the session 
of 1888—I think it was on the third reading of the Appropriation 
Bill—the right honourable gentlemaa made a speech which raised 
hopes of tho establishment of a great teaching university for Irish 
Catholics. The speech was as able as it was inopportune. The time 
chosen for its delivery—a time when nearly every Irish member had 
left London—was unfortunate. And, although I have no reason to 
believo that Mr. Balfour has changed his mind on the question, he 
is apparently content to leave the solution of such a thorny and 
difficult problem to his successors. 

The speech to which I have referred aroused much feeling and 
strong comment not alone in Ireland. In England and in Scotland 
there were vehement protests—^protests which, apparently, caused 
Mr. Balfour to repent of his rashness. At all events, little has been 
heard of tho project, unless, indeed, from Archbishop Walsh and 
other Roman Catholic dignitaries in Ireland, But what Mr. Balfour’s 
speech proved beyonu yfui or nay was that he had ranged himself on 
the side of the denoininationalists. This is the fact I desire to 
emphasize here. It is th - key to the whole situation I am about to 
describe. It explains aL his action last session on the Training 
Colleges Bill—a measui 3 which circumstances compelled him to with¬ 
draw after an unseemly wrangle with the Ulster unionist members. 
And it forces those of us who stand by the old principle of “ coij- 
bined secular and separate religious instruction” in thelprimary 
schools under the National Board, to watch closely every step he 
takes in educational matters. The necessity for this watchfulness is 
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increased by the fact that the Conservative party, as a whole, have 
been denominationalists in principle, and have always been supposed 
to be more in touch with the claims of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
than their political opponents. What these claims are, no time 
nee(l be wasted in explaining. They simply mean the " Catholic 
atmosphere ” everywhere in the school, and the supremacy of the 
Church over everything educational. So far as university education 
is concerned, the Catholic grievance is too plain to be ignored. So 
long as the atmosphere is what it is in the University of Dublin and 
in Trinity College— Le,, so long as there is a Protestant chapel and 
service, a Protestant divinity school, and a teaching staff almost 
entirely Protestant, it is impossible to say that Catholics ought to he 
contend Nor can it be fairly urged that the Royal University—a 
mere examining board—adequately supplies the place of a teaching 
university. I say the grievance here is undoubted. It ought to he 
dealt with in a liberal and fair spirit. On this branch of the ques¬ 
tion I go quite as far as Mr. Balfour went in his speech in 1888. 
My objection to that speech was not on the merits. I objected to it 
because of the time at which it was delivered—^hecause it looked as 
if made to order, and as if it were part and parcel of a compact or a 
bargain made behind the backs of those members who had left London 
for the session, and who were entirely unaware that such a pronounce¬ 
ment was in the air. But whilst cordially admitting the case for 
university education, I utterly deny that Irish Roman Catholics have 
any grievance in connection with the primary schools. Nay—I go 
further, and assert that the concession of their claims would create a 
most serious grievance for Protestants in outlying districts of the 
south and west of Ireland/ Indeed the concessions already made 
by the National Board of Education have gone a long way to break 
down the principle upon which the National system of education 
was first instituted in 1831. The fundamental principle of the 
system outlined in Mr. Stanley’s famous letter to the Duke of 
Leinster was one of “combined secular and moral, and separate 
religious instruction.” This was then held to be the only possible 
system of education for the country. 

As things stand at present, there are two classes of National schools 
—viz., vested schools, built partly by aid from the National Board; 
and non-vested schools, which are local or private property. On the 
31st December, 1890, there were something over 8,000 schools on 
what is called the operation list. Of these, 3,139 were vested, and 
5,545 were non-vested schools. In the former, to use Sir Patrick 
E^enan’s language,^ “ such pastors or other persons as shall be 
approvedfcf by the parents or guardians of the children respectively 

(1) Six Patrick Keenan, Hcrident Commuaioner of National Education, Social Science 
Gongrees addiesB, 18SI. 
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shall hare access to them in the school-room for the purpose of 
giving them religious instruction there, at times convenient for that 
purpose—^that is, at times so appointed as not to interfere xmduly 
with the other arrangements of the schooL" In the latter, ie,, in 
the non-vested sohool, “ it is for the patrons or local managers to 
determine whether any, and, if any, what religious instruction shall 
be given in the school-room; but if they do not permit it to be given 
in the school-room, the children whose parents or guardians so 
desire must be allowed to absent themselves from the school at 
reasonable times for the purpose of receiving such instruction else¬ 
where.” The essential points of the system are, first, that religious 
instruction may be arranged for and given; and second, that it shall 
be forced upon no child whose parents or guardians may object. To 
secure these two ends, abundant precautions are taken under the 
rules of the Board. Indeed, no one ever hears of a charge of prose- 
lytism in connection with the ISTational schools. Whatever these 
institutions are, and whatever they may become, this is not a charge 
that can he successfully brought against them. It is sometimes 
said, howo'. that the system is mixed in name only, and that for 
all pnictif v v»irposeB it is already denominational. I do not chal¬ 
lenge the I'nfluencoB working for this end. The Eoman Catholic 
hierai^ iiy have Img and openly sought to mould the system in this 
direct u. The Protestant Episcopal Church never took kindly to 
the N tioual system, and, since they reluctantly adopted it, have 
given a great impetus to the denominational principle. But, not¬ 
withstanding these two influences, there were on the 31st of 
December, 1890, 3,866 mixed schools, where Eoman Catholic'’and 
Protestant children sat side by side and received the same secular 
instruction. Two thousand six hundred and fifty-five of these mixed 
schools were under Eoman Catholic teachers; 1,1 o5 were taught by 
Protestants; and j 6 had Eoman Catholic and Protestant teachers 
conjointly. In these mixed schools there were 331,406 Eoman 
Catholics and 136,574 Protestants: the percentage being 70*8 of 
Eoman Catholics, and 29*2 of Protestants. In a country like Ireland 
where party feeling runs so high, and where men are said to hate 
each other for the love of God, one would have thought that a system 
such as this, which brings the children together at the most impres¬ 
sionable period of life, would have been the object of the statesman's 
fostering care. We shall .diortly see how they have encouraged it. 
In tho remainder of |tht schools, 4,394 in number, the attendance 
was exclusively dencfcni ational, the children being either whoUy 
Eoman Catholic or 'V^holly Protestant. But it cannot bo denied^ 
that the tendency is Wl lii fl^s direotion, as the following table 
shows:— 
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Thb Pebcentagb of Schools EXHiBiTOfo a Mixed ArrEUDANcos of Eojiak 
Oathouc and Peotesxant Pupils foe each Yeae feom 1881 to 1890. 



1881. 

1863. 

1883. 

1684. 

1886. 

1666. 

1887. 

1886. 

1889. 

■ 

Ulster. . 

75'0 

73-7 

73’3 

72-1 

70-0 

67*5 

65*7 

64*6 

63*6 

62*8 

Munster . 

39.7 

37-7 

37-4 

36-7 

36-3 

36*3 

35*3 

34*4 

33*3 

32*9 

Leinster . 

46-7 

47-1 

: 47-8 

44-8 

46-9 

44*6 

45*9 

45*7 

44*4 

43*2 

Q 

o 

I 

43-7 

42*5 

420 

j 40-9 

38^4 

39*2 

38*4 

37*0 

38*6 

36*4 

Total . 

55*1 

54*0 

53'8 

& 2-4 

51*5 

60*2 

49*4 

48*4 

47*5 ; 

46*7 
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THs tendency has been enormously strengthened by a recent 
decision o£ the 'Board to make capitation grants to schools with a 
minimum attendance of fifteen pupils. The result has been that in 
towns where a flourishing National school was in existence, attended 
by all classes and creeds, and supporting capable teachers, the clergy 
—Eoman Catholic and Protestant Episcopal—have set up denomi¬ 
national establishments for which they have received grants under the 
new rule. The central school has in consequence been depleted and 
starved, whilst the branch establishments, founded on denomina- 
tionalism, are too small to secure really competent teachers. In 
this way denominationalism is deteriorating education—the sub¬ 
stance is being sacrificed for a miserable whim of Irish Clericalism. 
And on this foundation, which the Protestant Episcopalians have 
been good enough to aid them in laying, the Homan Catholic 
bishops are now founding l^i^ midn Pointing to these 

4,000 and odd schools purely denominational in attendwee, they 
triumphantly ask, Why ahoidd^ or the Protestant 

atmosphere prevail in these establishmentsP Why, indeed? I do 
not base my reply on the issue fought out on the continent of 
Europe and in the United States Everywhere the Church of Rome 
has endeavoured to captui|i the school. Everywhere free and 
civilized communities have resisted her demands and scorned her 
claims. Erance has travelled far, indeed, and has actually harmed 
and outlawed the clenc m State education.^ In America the issue 
is a living one, and is actually being fought out at the present time 
in every state of the Union. I do not take my stand, however, on 
these significant facts. These 4,000 schools are denominational in 
attendance. This is true. But the system under which these 
schools exist is a mixed one; and if any Protestant child entered 
one of these schools where the attendance is purely Catholic, on 
^ny day, it would run not the slightest risk; whereas, if the Roman 
Catholil bishops have their way, it will be impossible for many 

(!) For an admirable iiketcb of tbo IVonoh system see Professor Teegan's recent 
work published by Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
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Protestant cLildren in remote districts to rnceiTe any education 
unless they receive it along with that “ Catholic atmosphere ** which, 
at least, the State has no right to force upon them. This is the 
central fact of the situation. Is the State to teach religion in the 
primary schools ? Is it to force iqwn children in the south and 
west of Ireland, where their numbers do not warrant the establish¬ 
ing of a Protestant school, a Rysten? of; (duration dangerous to their 
faith ? I hold this is n^)t the bur iv of the State. The life of a 
Protestant in those regions has not i u, a very happy one of late 
years. They have had (o endure mue In many cases they have 
dared nobly. Amid a system of all-p^ rvad ug terrorism and dis¬ 
honesty they have not feared to he honesi aiu to avow their loyalty. 
The Government owe these people sometl^- g * e than an announce¬ 
ment that, if their children are to be edu' ite; in future, they must 
imbibe the Boman Catholic religion with Ihei education. And if 
Mr. Balfour or Mr. Jackson propose to say tbi or anything like it, 
their Bill will probably have a stormy passog through the House 
of Commons. 

Along with many others, I strongly suaps "t that something of 
the kind is contemplated ; and, should our su^ jicions be verified, not 
all our admiration for Mr. Balfour as a state: nan—and it is great; 
not all our gratitude to him for what he hap done in Ireland—and 
it is widely and sincerely felt—will prevon" us from offering to such 
plans the most strenuous resistance. . ICry; rladstone had as strong 
claims upon many of us as ever Mr. Balf^^ur had. When he made 
his great and ignoble surrender to Mri Pitrni^ Ulster Liherals, who 
had hailed him os a second Moses,Perish feelings of 
gratitude to him for his great: se^ict^ SorrowfiiU^ but resolutely 
turned away from him and his polny. Should Mr. Balfour contem¬ 
plate a surrender on education: te Clericalism, he may be 
prepared for precisely the same ac%n. 

The Government Education Bil? must be introduced before the 
close of the financial year, befce the end of March. By means 
of the £200,000 due to Ireland as / share of the Budget surplus he 
hopes to make education free. T1 is sum will be more than sufficient 
to replace the school fees, subpcri*^ tions, and local contributions from 
the rates. The value of thesf- combined sources of income to the 
teachers will be seen from thr following table taken from the Eeport 
of the Commissioners for the year 1890. 



rm utzsd sinofCASioK 


Xablb BHownro ibb AnoTOfT 0FSdH<K)L^HS4» ijn6^^0BiicsMPTiOTs^^^W 
(ezcept foe the Yeaes IB86—1890) the Y^tri pF 

AOT) toe AMOXTKT of the COHTElBUTIOKfl FBOJ£ LoCAL BaTES BBCBIVED 
FEOM TeACHEBS EACH TeAB FEOir 1878 TO 1890, 


Yea. 

fiobool-feefl and 
SnbsoripttoBia. 

Cantributlom froin 
Local Bntea. 

Total. 


£ B. d< 

£ B. d. 

£ B. d. 

1875 . . 

84,860 4 9 

27,918 6 10 

112,778 11 7 

1876 , 

107,685 12 5 

30,499 19 6 

138,185 11 U 

1877 . 

119,377 6 3 

21,687 18 10 

141,065 5 1 

1878 . 

125,420 2 0 

16,791 0 11 

142,211 2 U 

1879 . 

126,257 11 7 

12,804 13 6 

139,062 5 1 

1880 . 

131,816 12 6 

8,324 6 7 

140,140 19 1 

1881 . 

132,403 17 8 

9,840 3 1 

142,244 0 9 

1882 . 

134,386 2 1 

11,906 7 1 

146,292 9 2 

1883 . 

137,283 13 9 

14,403 15 2 

151,687 8 11 

1884 . 

145,401 9 10 

■ 11,956 18 6 

157.358 8 4 

1885 . 

145,082 17 7 

14,433 11 7 

159,516 9 2 

1886 . 

147,172 16 6 

16,689 9 6 

163,862 G 0 

1887 . 

150,473 5 0 

15,897 13 7 

166,3fl) 18 7 

1888 . 

149,145 10 6 

17,683 19 7 

166,829 10 1 

1889 . 

150,216 5 4 I 

27,134 16 8 

177,351 2 0 

1890 . 

i J 

144,271 10 10 

24,559 16 10 

168,831 7 8 


But, apart from the principle of free education, there ia the ques¬ 
tion of how the money is to be allocated. Is it to be by capitation 
grant, as in England, or is it to be by addition to the class salaries 
of the teachers? If Mr. Balfour should choose to follow the Eng¬ 
lish precedent, he will probably satisfy Archbishop Walsh and his 
friends; but he will do a gross injustice to the Protestants of 
Ireland, especially to the Presbyterians, whose fees arc much higher 
than those of the Eoman Catholics. There will be a sharp struggle 
over this point, and it is the more certain because there is a sense in 
which the whole question of compulsion hangs upon it. It is quite 
clear that the Roman CathoKc bishops do not take kindly to compul¬ 
sion in educational matters. They loathe the very idea of School 
Boards. But from the guarded way in whicli they speak I am led 
to the conclusion that they will accept the principle of compulsion 
on certain terms. Here, then, is the point of danger to the national 
system of education. Mr. Balfour is bent upon making education 
compulsory. The bishops see their chance. They know that in the 
first place the law of compulsion will be to a large extent a sham, 
and in the second that it will, over a great portion of the country, 
prove to be unworkable. But probably they will bo content to let 
Mr. Balfour have his way, as I have said, on terms. Bishop 
P’Dwyer, indeed, with a candour which is like a refreshing breeze 
on a slltry day, after the wily diplomacy of Archbishop Walsh, 
tells us that compulsion without the denominational system will bo 
impossible. The bishop does not like the principle. He thinks it a 
disgrace that it should be deemed necessary. But—and here, as I 
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have tli6 danger ]iea<--rii we mnst bare % ^ eo£- 

oesaions to tbe Catholic claisia. I am aummariBihg the b&hop^B 
argument at limerick/ not quoting his words. How is ]i£r. Balfour 
going to escape from the difficulty ? My belief is that he must 
either surrender to the bishops or he must give up compulsion. 
There is, indeed, a way out—a mere temporary expedient, it is true— 
but still a way of escape. The right honourable gentleman may tell 
his episcopal friends that with every desire to help them he cannot 
quite go their length. He may, however, help them in another 
direction. He may propose to make his trial of compulsion in a 
tentative form. By distributing the- £200,000 in the form of a 
capitation grant, and conffioing the principle of compulsion to the 
larger towns, he may conciliate his ever watchful friends. They 
will probably, under these circumstances, insist upon the admission 
of the Christian Brothers' schools to the advantages of the Board, 
and, this being conceded, with many explanations, they will then be 
able to appropriate most of the £200,000 for purely denominationa] 
and in the main conventual and monastic schools. They will, no 
doubt, a fine show of resistance. Mr. Sexton may safely be 
trustv^d ildepartment. The country schoolmasters, Roman 
Catholic urid Protestant alike, will also moke a loud noise. But 
alth ugj most of them are electors, they can hardly quarrel with 
the cclet iastical authorities, and so the thing may succeed. There 
is OE y one lion in the path. The House of Commons may have 
much to say to such a delightful arrangement. And for anything 
upon which any considerable number of honourable gentlemen have 
much to say next session, the chances are not favourable. 1 think I 
can speak for most of the Ulster members. We shall know how to 
treat proposals of such a kind, and it is well that Mr. Balfour should 
realise this in time. 

But, independent of this point altogether, there are two questions 
of urgent importance. The first is as to the position of the Model 
Schools; the second is as to improved methods of education under 
the new conditiono. 

By a section of the press, and in parliamentary speeches, attacks 
have from time to time been made on the Model Schools, which, 
until quite recently, no one seems to have taken the trouble to 
answer. These attacks have been collected and formulated in 
speeches lately made by . Vrchbishop Walsh. The charges brought^ 
against these insti^uti. ns may be arranged under two heads— 
inefficiency and. cxp^si. The foundation for these charges is the 
report of what is c^ei the Powis Commission, which sat in tl^ 
years 1868-70. But\th s verdict, delivered on insufficient tvidence, 
twenty-three years a^o, and dissented from by Sir Robert Kane, a 
Liberal Roman Catholic, and by the Rev. Dr. Wilson and James 
Gibson, Q.C., the two Presbyterian representatives on the Commis- 
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non^ is h vdl 7 of value now. These sdioola are annually exarbhied 
by ^e Head and District Inspectors of the Board of Education, 
and, as year follows year, the testimony is uniform—^that they are 
the most efBcient elementary schools in the country. As to expense, 
it is undoubtedly true that, regarded as mere elementary schools, 
they would deserve to be called expensive. But when their essential 
character as training schools is taken into account, and after the 
deductions have been made for the teachers produced by them, they 
will be found to be not more expensive than the best ordinary 
National schools. 

It is only in Ulster that the Model Schools have received a fair 
trial. They have not received this in all cases even there. In the 
other provinces, with the exception of, perhaps, the cities of Dublin 
and Cork, the opposition of the Boman Catholic bishops has been 
successful in marring their usefulness to a very serious extent. 
There are in Ulster fourteen Model Schools. In these schools, in the 
year 1889-90 there were ninety-two loale and twenty-ei^t female 
pupil teachers. These pupQ teachers must not be confounded with 
the pupil teachers of Engli^ public schools. Tho age of the Model 
School pupil teacher ranges from sixteen to twenty years. The 
English pupil teacher, usually about thirteen years of age, corres¬ 
ponds more nearly to the Irish monitor. The Irish pupil teacher in 
the Model School is required to pass an entrance examination. 
They usually remain two years in the school. They teach during 
the day, and receive instruction from the head master and his 
assistants in the morning and evening, the course of instruction 
being similar to that taught in the State training college at Marl¬ 
borough Street. The oflScers of the National Board have borne 
explicit and candid testimony to the good work done by the Model 
Schools in the training of teachers. 

The late Eesident Commissioner, Sir Alexander Macdonell, made 
the following statement in a paper printed by order of the House of 
Commons in 1867 :—There is no portion of the National system so 
cordially and so universally approved of by Protestants as are the 
Model Schools. The Protestants now see that without these Model 
Schools it would be impossible for the future teacher of the ordinary 
National schools to be trained from early boyhood for their calling; 
that without these schools no perfect model could be exhibited 
throughout Ireland of the best methods of popular education.’’ Mr. 
Patterson, Head Inspector, says:—“ The pupil teachers and monitors 
trained in these institutions have all turned out well.” Mr. Alex¬ 
ander, District Inspector, says :—** On the question of the worth of 
the Mo(^l Schools in training teachers, I can speak with no uncer¬ 
tain sound. Some of the best organised and best taught schools in 
the district are in charge of ex-pupil teachers, and they in turn train 
monitors with entire success. Had the Model Schools been left free 
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and unfettered to fulfil the mission for wMtdi ;&e 7 were designed, 1 
am convinced that the preset condition of national eduoation would 
have been much more satisfactory.” 

The entire cost of the Ulster Model Schools for the year 1889-90 
was £16,706 Os. 4d. This sum includes the school fees paid by the 
pupils. One-third of those fees are claimed by the Treasury as an 
** extra receipt.” This third in the Ulster Schools' amounts to 
£922 198. 5d. If this sum is deducted, the cost of these fourteen 
schools in Ulster will be £15,783 Os, lid. The cost to the State of 
student in one of the denominational training colleges in Dublin 
is £50 per annum for males, and £35 for females. In the year 
already referred to there were 92 male and 28 female pupil teachers 
in the Ulster Model Schools. The male pupil teachers are boarded, 
lodged, and educated at the public expense. The females receive an 
allowance in lieu of board. Setting aside the same sum for training 
each of these as in the denominational training colleges, the amount 
due to the Model Schools would be £5^680. Deduct this sum from 
the money expended on the schools and the net cost of the Ulster 
Model Schools stands at £10,103 Os. lid. If this sum is divided 
by the aggregate average attendance of pupils at these 

school in 1889, it will be found that the average cost per pupil was 
8& 2d. Judged by any reasonable test, tbe charges against 
th Bobools cannot stand. The average cost per pupil in the 
Lo 'doTi Board schools for the same year was £2 lOs. 8Jd. The 
average cost in the Edinburgh Board schools was about the same 
amount. And, even in Ireland, the cost of schools not to be men> 
tioned with tbe Model Schools in point of efficiency, was greater, as 
tbe following shows:— 

Bosetta National School, Belfast, costs £3 Os. 3d. per pupil in average attend* 
once. 

Fisherwick Place National School, Belfast, costs £3 Is. 7d. per pupil in 
average attendance. 

Sullivan Male National School, Holywood, costs £3 9s. Id. per pupil in average 
attendance. 

Hai'dvicke Street National School, Dublin, costs £3 Is. lOd. per pupil in 
average attendance. 

Oarinichnel National School, Cork, costs £4 Os. 2d. per pupU in average 
attendance. ' 

The real defence, however, of these schools is that they are the High 
Schools of the poor aud lower middle classes. They impart a 
superior education tc those who cannot afford to pay the fees of 
more expensive esubl shxnents. They do what Mr. Mundella wished 
to be done in England They supply a cheap and accessible interme¬ 
diate school, where^ first-class education is given at a nonfnal co^. 

But these splen^d schools have had a hard battle to fight in the 
past. Denounced and banned by the Roman Catholic Church, they 
have gallantly held their own. In Ulster they are highly valued, 
VOL, LT. N.8. s 
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and any attempt to give way to tie bishop’s demands there woidd 
arouse a feeling which no Government oould stand against. But, 
even in other parts of the country, they have more than held their 
own. Right under the shadow of the Pro-Cathedral in Marlborough 
Street there is one of those sOhools, with a roll total of 2,648 children, 
of whom 1,780 are Roman Catholics. In Cork there were on the 
roll in 1890, 796 children, of whom 344 were Roman Catholics; 
and, in Bunmanway, a small town in county Cork, out of an atten¬ 
dance of 313, 206 were the children of Roman Catholics. ^ In other 
places in the south and west, notably at Wexford, Parsonstown,^ 
Galway, Kilkenny, and Shgo, the Roman Catholic bishops have been 
able eSectually to boycott these schools. And, quite recently, in a 
speech delivered by Archbishop Walsh, at King’s Inn Street, 
Dublin, he boldly contrasted the convent and monastery schools 
with the Model Schools, and maintained the superiority of the 
former over the latter. His Grace said:— 


" The case is a plain one. In 1885, the first of the six years for which I have 
tte return, the percentage of pupils who passed at the Besults Examinations in 
the Model Schools is given as 88*7. In that year the corresponding percen¬ 
t' for the Convent andMona^ fi(cawoU was 88*9. In the next year 188G, 
^ Model Schools’ percentage WM 90; that year the Convent andMonastio 
SohoolB was 90'1. Ill the nextyWi) 1^7, the Mcidel Schools’ percentage was 89*9; 
the peroentoge of the ConvenI and Mon^c Schools was 89*4. In that first 
P^od of three years then, so ftr from there being any striking preponderance 
of res^ in favour of the Model Sdiools, the iaane of the unequal race lay 
dottb^ and still remained to be decided. This th^ brings ustothelaat 
pmod of three years ISfiS-StkOO; y one of these years the Model 

^oolB have to take second place. In 1888 the*percentage was 89*4 against 
peromtage was 88*1 and ours was 89*^ In 
1800 the percentages were 88*4 against 69*2.^ 


Of TOuise, a statement required a very receptive and 

non-cntical audience, and tie: Ardibiahop had it. But had any 
imbeliever been present, had the unrepentant Member of Parliament 
who was so heartily denounced been one of the select company 
present, ho might have asked whether it was possible to compare 
things that had hardly anything in common ? Archbishop Walsh 
■^par^ the Model and the convent schools as if they were mmilar 
^titutions. But was his Grace entitled to do so ? Is a pass in the 
MwM &hools precisely the same thing as a pass in the conventual 
reta^hmentsP Here are some figures taken from Appendix N of 
the Report on National Education for 1890, which I commend not 
to Archbishop Walsh, for he knew all about them, hut to those who 
may have read his speech and wondered. 


decent of the Darananway Model School has boon all but destroyed by the 
of a o^Teat e^ool. The eonvent sohool, in every sense inferior, ifpaid by 
^fatao n grant from the Board. This exactly iUnstrates the position, <..., a Board 

artim^ool at the expense of a highly nooeesfnl eetaWidunent fonadod on the 
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The following figures show the number of pupils examined, and 
the number who passed at the Results Examinations :— 


GteADEa. 

Number 

Pj^anuned. 

Number 

Faaoed. 

Feroentege 

Faseed. 

Infants . 

HI 5 

832 

68*4 

First Class 

017 

554 

89*8 

Second Class . 

h!| J "T 

726 

88*6 

Third Class 


824 

85*6 

Fourth OloS' . 

: ? ' ■ ■■ 

880 

85*8 

Fifth Class 

i ' ■ 

' 1,636 

87*4 

Sixth ClaB.s 

fi 

; 996 

86*3 

Total . . 1 

7,:v'' 1 

1 6,448 

68*4 


Percentage of pupils examined each class to the total number 


examined in all the classes:— 

Percentage in InfentaVGta^lio . . 11*6 

,, Glass L . . » . . 6*4 

„ Ol&ssII. » . . , . 11*2 

„ CBassirri ^ . . . 13*2 

„ OlaasIV. ... . . 14*0 

„ Glass V> . . . 25*7 

„ OlassTJv ^ . . . 15*9 


... 100 * 0 : 

These are the figures for th<^ Model Schools. Here are those ibr 
the convent and monastery mrVoolfl. 

The following figures shoy^ the number of pupils examined, and 
the number who passed at Results Examinations :— 


CrSlOBB. 

SuzBineX 

. Number 
Paoed. 

Percentage 

Fawed. 

Infants , ■ . 

19,940 

19,241 

96*4 

First Class 

0,349 

8,455 

90*4 

Second Class 

8.457 

7,398 

87*4 

Third Class 

7^128 

0,985 

83*9 

Fourth Class 

6,777 

4,626 ' 

80*0 

Fifth Class 

7,523 

6,385 ' 

84*8 

Sixth Class 

3,937 : 

3,373 

85*6 

Total 

62,111 

55,403 

89*2 


Percentage of pupils ttxb oined in each class to the total number 


examined in all the class* s:— 

Perceutago in 1 i&nts’ Grade . . . 32*1 

„ C assL . . . . 15*1 

„ O.asa IT. .... 13*6 

„ GJaflarn.11*5 

„ Class IV. . . . . 9*3 

„ 0 ass y. .... 12*1 

„ Glass VT.6*3 


Total . . 100*0 

s2 
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Now, in view of these figures, I ask, with all respect to the Arch- 
hishop, Is a pass in a convent or monastery school the some thing 
as a pass in a Model School P The Archhishop may refer me to the 
report of the Commissioners. Yery good. And what do we find ? 
We find, to begin with, one fact which annihilates the whole of his 
Grace’s contention. In the convent and monastery schools the 
attendance of infants is 32 per cent, of the total, and that of infants 
and very young children, i.c., those of the first class, is 47 per 
cent, of the entire attendance. In the Model Schools the infanta 
only count for 11 per cent., and infants and very young children 
combined only amount to 19 per cent. Here, then, we start with 
this fact, that out of every 100 children examined in the convent 
schools 47 are infants and very young children, the proportion of 
the same class in the Model Schools being 19 per cent. Even an 
enthusiast for the convent schools will admit that figures such us 
these alter the significance of the Archbishop’s statistics. when 
the matter is probed further, things become worse for the denomi- 
nationalists. In the “ General Abstract of Answering ” given in 
the Appendices to the Eifty-Seventh Hep or t of the Education Boards 
the infants are altogether excluded. The Commissioners expressly 
exclude the battalions by means of which Archbishop Walsh makes 
up his percentages. And, when the infants disappear, where is 
Archbishop Walsh ? Here are some figures which completely 
dispose of the contention as to the superiority of the convent and 
monastery schools 


Reading . . 

Uodd Beboola. 
Feroentage of PaaaeR. 

97*3 

CooTcnt Scboolii. 
Percentage of Passea. 

. . 96*6 

Writing 

• • 9 i '0 * 

. . 97*7 

ArithTneiic . 

. . 89*6 

87*6 

Spelling 

. - 89*1 . 

. . 84-1 

Orammar . 

. 76*2 

72*9 

Geographg . 

/ , m . 

76*9 

AgricuUure .- 


. 52*7 

Book-keeping 

■■■ 

71*7 

Needlework » 


94*8 


These are official figures; they require no comment. Archbishop 
Widsh has done me the honour to devote three speeches to the 
examination of an address on the Education Question which I lately 
delivered to my constituents at Moy. Bis Grace—he may take my 
word for it—absolutely wasted an undue number of adjectives in 
these speeches. One of his charges was that I exhibited profound 
ignorance of the question under discussion. I do not throw back 
the charge. His Grace is not ignorant. To a controversialist who 
uses figiires as they were used at King’s Inn Street, ** ignorance ” ia 
not the proper word to apply. But, after all Archbishop Walsh’s per¬ 
formances with the figures of the subject, the question still remains 
—What will Mr. Balfour do with these Model Schools ? I admit 
that in some places, where the episcopal hoycottin g has been successful, 
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the expense connected with them is unjustifiable. But these cases 
are not very numerous. Perhaps Mr. B^four woiJd show the highest 
wisdom if ho simply let these schools alone. 

Finally, as to the improvcinent in education. The State has a 
right, in view of the increased aifl about to be granted, to demand 
this. And, if anything is to bo do^ the work of reform ought to 
begin at Marlborough Street. Litti will be possible so long as the 
National Board is continued in its pnv^ent tate. It is a veritable 
old-world institution. Board and offici.d? ^>bxe have got into a rut 
out of which Parliament alone can drive th<. a. They are, in the 
main, an absurd collection—out of date, uniutt i - . .ding, and, in many 
instances, entirely unsuitable. But these gentlemen, charged with 
the administration of a mixed system, ore too busy watching the 
ourrents of ecclesiasticism and of denominationalism to attend to any¬ 
thing else. How to conciliate the various Churches is their main 
business; the interests of education are a secondary consideration. 
The GbWnment can, and ought, to insist upon improved methods of 
education, in view of the increased State aid about to be given. And 
in one direction is this especially necessary—that of domestic 
economy. The ignorance of Irish girls is something appalling. Go 
to any port of the country, and you will scarcely find a domestic 
servant who can knit a stocking or sew a garment. As to cooking, 
they are wholly ignorant of even the rudiments of this aocomplish- 
ment. In the towns the results are lamentable. There the labouring 
classes are ill-fed, no matter what wages they earn ; their homes are 
wretched; they live on white bread* tea, and porter. And this is 
largely due to the ignorance of the women. We have had this system 
of national education for sixty years, and the result is the existence 
of more illiterate voters in a single Irish cotinty than in the whole 
of Scotland. The Goyermnent ought, therefore, to insist upon 
increased efficiency in the sohools; and they ought, also, at once to 
provide for the opening of copkery kitbhenfi m the larger'towns for 
the training of the poor. A beginning has been made in this direction 
at Marlborough Street. The female students in training there can 
and do learn cookery. But in the country districts this knowledge 
is not so requisite. There potatoes and milk are still the stople 
articles of food. But in the towns it is entirely different, and the 
Board of National Education ought to be sbaken out of its sloth, and 
made to do for Ireland what South Kensington is doing for England. 

Perhaps, on the whole, Mr. Balfour would do well next session 
to simply allocate the grant and free education, leaving the vexed 
question of compulsion alone. The bishops, as I have pointed out, 
are not ready for the change on its merits, and the pa|^ of c8n- 
•eession to their claims i's a crooked and dangerous way. Mr. 
Jackson may well curse his fate. Just immediately preceding a 
General Election no nastier question could have been raised, 

T. W. Russell. 



TSE HiTtrEE OF MARRIAGE. 

Kyee and axLon, wlien tlxe akdeton in tOie cupboard of some mdiappy 
family ie exposed to tbe general yiew, or tbe linen of smne pro¬ 
minent houflebold is washed in public, our present marriage-system 
is drawn into question and criticised with passionate acrimony and 
bias. Several cases of the kind, which need not be more par¬ 
ticularly referred to, have once again directed the attention of the 
community to the question. And it has been discussed on both sides 
of ^e Atlantic in more out^ken terms than would have been 
tolerated in former times. Unfortunately, the arguments both for 
and against the present systmn have been overloaded and weakened 
by disputations concerning the meaning of certain passages in 
ancient writings, and other irrelevant inquiries of a purely historic 
interest. Moreover, the two distinct issues involved have been 
invariably confoundod, and it has been freely assumed on both sides 
that whatever marriage-system is in itself desirable should be main¬ 
tained by the forcible intervention of the State. I propose to 
inquire whether the State 4iould interfere in this matter at all, and, 
if so, how far. 

Certain extreme advocates of a laissez-faire policy have put forward 
the doctrine that the enforcement of contract will safeguard all that 
is required in the existing system of sexual relations. Rut at this 
point, as we see from a discussion in the October number of Free Life 
(Mr. Auberon Herbert's organ of Individualism), a split takes place 
in the let-be camp. “ As regards marriage, then," says Mr, Herbert, 
“ we cannot rightly do anything, not even lift a straw, to restrain 
divorce or to perpetuate marriage between two persons. If you 
believe in liberty, you will believe that to pick marriage out for any 
special protection is not to uphold it or to honour it, but to enfeeble 
it and drag it in the mud." Mr. O'Brien, on the other hand, holds 
that the present marriage-system ought to be jealously preserved by 
the State, and in support of this contention he devotes two long 
articles (September and October) to a vindication of monogamy, 
whereby the real issue is completely evaded. 

Let ufl examine Mr. Herbert's position. Can the existing system, 
or any other system of marriage, be based on the enforcement of 
contract P Perhaps it may be provisionally assumed that the fulfil¬ 
ment of contract should he enforced; for even the anarchist admits 
that up(m the keeping of promises modem society rests; and 
whether the community sanction certain kinds of promise, or leave 
the sanction to some form of voluntary association, matters little to 
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ike present vgnmeni i eon^ .is merely a psomise gnanniteed, 

at least ^otioned in some way by the eomnmni^* r iK 
;ta& of oo^t^ac^ xecbgxused hy ike State.. 
pramises, wkeiker oke^sided or mutnal; are not ocmiraots ^ 
ike ssaenoe of a contraot being tke State mnction/ 

^^/tre aie told that ike State is bound in justice to enf<»oe^^^ t^ 
marriage contract, we are confronted witk the prior question^ Is sncdi 
an agreement as marriage implies one wkick tke State ought to be 
party to P An agreement in restraint of trade, a bet, a bargain to 
sell oneself into slavery, a promise to pay a prostitute a sum of 
money for an immoral consideration—^all suck promises and many 
more fail to obtain State recognition, and cannot properly be called 
contracts at all. ‘We are thus brought round to tke fundamental 
question, wkick is, not whether the State should enforce tke marriage 
contract, but, Ought there to be a marriage contract ? Ought the 
State to be party to any agreement concerning sexual arrangements? 
And, ifRo, to what agreement ? 

1 f],"' jvu Taiow whether Mr. Herbert would call upon the State (or 
who^cvc. organization may exist for tke enforcement of promise- 
fulflm nt) 10 compel the payment of a racing bet, or of a surgeon's 
foe mr oerfenning an improper operation. But if not, be is hardly 
jup 'fieu in saying, as be does, “We can enforce any payment agreed 
up< in case of divorce, but we cannot rightly do anything to restrain 
divt rce or to perpetuate marriage between two persons.” Surely we 
have here a begging of the whole question of permanent marriage, 
instead of proof of its claim to exdumve State recognition. Again, 
Mr. O^Brien says, “All that the law can do is to make those who 
break the contract bear tke losses resulting from suck breaking." 
What contract ? The sole question at issue is whether such promise 
should be a contract. Would Mr. O’Brien enforce a one-day mar¬ 
riage agreement ? We cannot get to the bottom of this matter until 
we have clearly defined both contract and marriage; and the above 
utterances seem to involve hazy definitions of both conceptions. 

Let us re-state the problem. We all agree that certain kinds of 
promises ought to bo sanctioned. Wo all agree that, at present, that 
function appertains to the State. Promises so sanctioned we call 
contracts. What kinds of promises ought the State to raise to the 
level of contracts P Aitd more particularly, is there any promise 
relating to sexual conne* tion which ought to be raised to the level 
of a contract—thljt is to say, State-sanctioned ? If so, what is it P 
And why should |iot other promises relating to the same matter 
receive similar tre^ment ? These are the questions with which we 
have to deal. :i I • 

One word en pa^ani as to the mode in which Mr. Herbert would 
enforce a permanent marriage agreement. When we say that it is 
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the duty of the State to enforce the fulfilment of all oontraote, 
because oontractB are those promises whichi when expressed in the 
required form, the State has undertaken to back, the statement needs 
qualifying. For it is obTious that if a man has promised to jump 
over the moon, the State is powerless to oompel him to do so. There 
are other courses open. It can punish him for non-fulfilment; or it 
oan compel him to pay the promisee an equivalent in money. And 
this equivalent may be one of two things ; it may take the form of 
damages previously agreed upon by the parties, or it may take the 
form of fair compensation for the promisee’s disappointed expecta¬ 
tion. Lawyers have long ago found out what Mr. Herbert over¬ 
looks—namely, that to enforce the payment of stipulated damages 
is practically the same thing as to enforce specific performance. To 
take his own illustration—a man pledges himself to work seven years 
for another: “I am not willing,” Mr. Herbert says, “to enforce 
that contract and make him do such work; but if he pledge himself 
to pay a certain sum of money should he fail in doing sucE^'work, I 
am willing to enforce that penalty.” It is clear that the stipu¬ 
lated damages have only to be fixed high enough—say at a million 
pounds—and the enforcement of the penalty is tantamount to the 
performance of the work. The courts, therefore, in such cases, 
wiU not enforce either specific performance or the payment of the 
forfeit agreed on, but only damages quantum valeat. In other 
words, the court will assess the damage after the event, and the 
agreement come to by the parties before the event will he invali¬ 
dated. This being the law and also common-sense, let us see what 
hearing it has on the marriage question. 

In the first place we must find some basis upon which to assess 
damages in case of the breach of agreements of this nature. Mr. 
O’Brien quotes with approval the following, passage from another 
writer:—“ When a prepossessing woman marries young on the terms 
of a life-partnership, and is put away at the age of fifty, and the 
partnership dissolved against her will, her capital, so to speak, hav¬ 
ing in the meantime been exhausted for the good of the firm, it 
seems but just that, as her youth and beauty cannot he returned to 
her, some compensation should he made for the breach of contract.” 
It may seem so; but “things are not what they seem.” On what 
basis is the compensation to he based ? Assuming that other things 
are equal, that both contributed an equal sum to the common 
treasury, that both put their youth and beauty into the concern, and 
that these also were equal, that the partners drew equal shares of 
profit in the shape of happiness, and in such case I confess I fail to see 
ahy groimd for a claim to compensation. How the State is to valuj 5 
the fadea beauty of an elderly lady I do not know. Reversing 't^e 
position, if it is the man who is put away at the age of fifty, is & 
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to have a claim for sta^ngth exhausted for the good of ihe firm 9 
BefiideSi so far as I can learn, Mr, O^Brien allows tbia cla^ only ia 
the case of an agreement for life. He would not reoogniafe an agree¬ 
ment to marry for a term of years—say for ninety-nine years. I 
really feel compelled to ask Mr. Herbert and Mr. 0 Brien a few 
simple but not very pleasant questions. Would tbey enforce a pros*, 
titute's claim to a sum agreed upon? Would tbey enforce a pro¬ 
perly-drawn agreement between a man and a woman to live to¬ 
gether for a couple of months at the seaside, the man to pay all the 
expenses P Would tbey put the State's endorsement on a marriage 
agreement for one year, provision being made for the child, if any P 
Would tbey allow a promise to marry, if sufficiently established, to 
be a ground of action, as it now isP And would tbey enforce 
performance of such a promise in the case of a married man ? That 
is to say, would they not only tolerate bigamy, but also enforce it, 
in case the second woman could prove the promise P Would they 
repeal aff law punishing seduction, by making proof of consent a 
sufficient justification—and at all ages P Unless these and a hundred 
similar qii.-'^tions can be answered with a plain Yes or No, it seems 
to me iha. the position taken up by these writers will have to be 
ahan bn‘ u. If ax^y one is bold enough to declare himself in favour 
of e ;ior ing al) agreements of the kind, where the evidence is 
suffic (mt, he will have a difficulty ih drawing a line between acts 
which even the most advanced thinkers would distinguish as moral 


and juiTuoral. 

There is, I submit, another wee^ point in the position taken up 
in Free Life; not only does contract cover a great deal too much 
ground, but it also covers a great deal too little. Broken promises 
are not the only weapons wherewith to hurt people. We shall 
never solve the marriage problem by regarding it as a department 
of the law of contract. Even the State dimly perceives this. The 
absurd and illogical action for breach of promise to marry (breach 
of promise to promise} is really nothing more than a tortuous way 
of compensating a woman fer injury to her feelings; just as the 
barbarous claim for luss of service in seduction cases is merely a 
straining of the law to give a parent compensation, not for loss of 
service, but for injured feelings. Law apart, people who injure 
others deserve to be punished, and are punished, by individuals. 
There seems to be a slidinj^’-scale of severity, and different persons 
inflict different pebaltit i. But on certain matters there appears to 
be a pretty general bonsi nsua. A married man who flirts unduly 
with a young girl; without stating his position, deserves to he 
reproved; one who'givis her highlj'^-seasoned literature|to read 
deserves to be cut or sbur ned; one wbo persuades ber to accompany 
him wilbout the knowledge of her parents to a low place of enter- 
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tainment deserves to be borsewhipped; one who commits a rape 
deserves to be shot; and so forth. A heartless woman-flirt, perhaps, 
deserves also to be punished as the Boman law permitted the forcible 
violation of a prostitute. It would be impossible to bring some of 
these cases under the law of contract, and for all of them it would 
be a useless task. 

What shall we do, then ? Shall we follow Mr. O'Brien, who 
ostentatiously flings away his Individualist shield, and appeals for 
aid to Socialism P Shall we follow Mr. Auberon Herbert, who would 
enforce the fulfilment of all promises relating to sexual matters, 
or, what comes to the same thing, the payment of the stipulated 
damages ? Or shall we follow those writers who affirm that the 
sexual arrangements of two persons in no way concern outsiders, 
and decline to recognise any such promises as binding contracts ? 
It is hardly necessary to observe that at present we are in the 
clutches of Mr. O'Brien and those who think with him. The State 
arbitrarily recognises some engag;emontB of the kind, without assign¬ 
ing any reasons, and declines to recognise others which, to most 
minds, seem to be entitled to equal consideration. It sanctions 
what may be coarsely termed a lease for life, but will not sanction a 
lease for a term of years. And it wfll not permit the parties them¬ 
selves to dissolve partnership unless they comply with certain 
arbitrary and, it must he add^, very revolting conditions. In the 
eyes of unprejudiced persons unaccustomed to existing social arrange¬ 
ments, a marriage-system would hardly be regarded as immaculate 
which requires lifelong partnerships to be entered into without 
experience, and, as it were, in the dark ; which, in case of dis¬ 
appointment, enjoins on the parties what Godwin denounced as a 
life of unchastity—^the prpcreation of children in the absence of 
love; which winks at the out-and-out sale of a girl's person into 
life-bondage for hard cash ,* which unequalizes the male and female 
children's inheritance on the ground that women are a marketable 
commodity, and may expect to be “ kept" by their husbands; which 
enforces the barbaric restitution of conjugal rights; which sanctions 
the rape of a married woman; which refuses a woman divorce on 
the ground of her husband's adultery^ which oflers the youth of 
the country the choice between an irrevocable bond and prostitution; 
which calls into being a standing army of public women; and which, 
in consequence, hands down from generation to generation dis¬ 
tempers which would die out in a decade under a system of orderly 
freedom. 

“True,” replies the defender of the present artificial system, 
“but irbat are we to put in its place? Our marriage laws and 
customs not be perfect—^nothing is perfect under the sun—but 
surely they are better than the free-love or promiscuity which their 
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abolition would make room for ? ** Here, again, we have a begging 
of the whole question. Would the removal of restraints be followed 
by a regime of promiscuity, or anything like it ? Not at all. To 
affirm this is to despair of the race; it is to deny the very tendency 
towards monogamy which is so marked a feature in the history of 
civilization. It is to affirm that the law is warring against nature ; 
that in the absence of external coercion the observed tendency 
towards monogamy would be reversed. This feeble argument on 
behalf of despotism has snapped short off on every occasion on which 
it has been put to the test. It is on all*fours with the defence of 
. the old usury laws, with the defence of State-enforced religion, with 
the defence of the old sumptuary laws, and with hundreds of other 
State measures of past and present times forbidding the people to 
rush on to their own destruction. People do not rush on to their 
own destruction, even when not dragooned by superior persons. On 
the whole, under the beneffoent rule of natural selection, they make 
towards salvation. This is, doubtless, surprising to those who hold 
that we are all bom in sin, and steadily treading the downward path; 
but it is, nevertheless, an observed fact. And upon those who urge 
that it tV'vuid be otherwise in this matter of sexual relations the 
burden oJ proof m ust rest, 

Le us endtjevour to forecast what would happen in the absence 
of ai r marriage law^ whatever among people in an advanced state 
of civilization. Their habits, inclinations, and inherited moral in- 
stinetB would remain unaffected. They would not suddenly become 
transfonned into a herd of swine. Lov^, not being a thing to be 
ashamed of or secretly indulged, a well-disposed girl would under a 
free system, just as she now does, confide in her parents. The 
mother, father, or guardian would, just as is now done, make the 
usual inquiries, and, if satisfied, consent to the betrothal—call it 
marriage or by any other name. The absurd agreement to agree, 
promise to promise, now called an engagement, would probably 
disappear, and with it the even more anomalous action for breach of 
promise. The agreement would take the form of a public notifica¬ 
tion ; that is to say, it would be registered. And provision would 
be made therein for possible issue, in the form of a settlement by the 
husband on the child, if any, contingent on the wife’s fidelity till its 
birth. This would pra<^tica]ly amount to a one-year marriage. In 
the great majority of oases the contract would, of course, be renewed. 
To deny this is agam|to lei^ the truth of the monogamic tendency, 
which is a Jibel on cinlis d humanity. And it would soon be seen 
that, in order to save l^e and trouble in manying again and again, 
the original contract slk)uld bold good until dissolved by the frisb of* 
either party, in the same iormal and public manner as that in which 
it came into existence, namely, registration. The effect of dissolu- 
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tion would not be to relieve either party immediately. The bus- 
band^fl liability for the children of the marriage would continue for 
the space, say, of one year, contingent as before on the wife’s fide¬ 
lity. And the wife would be unable to marry again during that 
period without forfeiting the settlement on the child’s behalf. And 
what would be the effect upon third persons ? Adultery would 
become so rare and so contemptible (being wholly uncalled for) that 
the adulterer would be socially ostracised. It could be prompted 
only by the meanest and most sordid motives, or else result from an 
uncontrollable passion disgraceful alike to both parties. At the 
same time the law would take no notice of the act, except in so far. 
as it affected the evidence of paternity. The settlement made by 
the husband would be cancelled, and the responsibility for the main¬ 
tenance of the child would fall back on the mother; just as it now 
does when no father can be indicated. In short the law would pay 
no heed to claims based on injury to the feelings. But cases of 
violation of the contract would be so rare as hardly to require sepa¬ 
rate consideration. In that minority of cases in which the union 
was dissolved by the wish of one. of the parties, it would bo done in 
(he proper and lawful manner. And the obligation would continue 
for a period of ono year after registration of divorce, or such shorter 
period as fulfilled the terms of the contract. For instance, if a 
child should be born the day after registration of divorce, the settle¬ 
ment would be good, and bdth parties would bo at once free to marry 
again. A woman in the position described in the hypothetical case 
cited by Mr. O’Brien, could have no claim either legal or moral to 
compensation. After years of marriage, during which her youth 
and beauty “ have been exhausted for the good of the firm,” she is 
deserted by her husband. Now, it must be admitted that either the 
union (so long as it lasted) was a love-match, or it was not. If it 
was, then the bill is paid. If, on the other hand, it was not, then 
it must be classed with what are now called immoral contracts. 
Unchastity, as one of our leading writers has said, is union without 
love. Morall}”, therefore, it is entitled to no compensation. I am 
not saying dogmatioally that the State should refuse, as it now does, 
to recognise immoral contracts. By some, it may be argued that 
if a woman chooses to let her body out for hire, by the day or 
for life, she ought to be entitled to recover in a court of law; just 
as she could if she let out her horse or her sewing-machine. All I 
say is that the public conscience is opposed to the sanctioning of 
such agreements, except in the case of a lease for life. And it 
would still be opposed to it in the absence of the existing legal 
^ systeq.. 

It is unnecessary to go any deeper into group-motives. They are 
quite independent of the legal system in vogue. We may take it 
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for granted that the publie conscience mil not permit of infanticide, 
or of certain surgical operations; and we may attribute the fact to 
the increasing sense of the sanctity of human life, or to any other 
cause. Anarchy or Archy, the community will in all probability hold 
the mother responsible for the support of her child in the absence of 
any evidence of paternity, Just as it now does. And what is more it 
will hold her responsible in the absence of any express admission of 
paternity by the putative father, and a definite settlement by bim on 
the child of the union. 

This, then, is the proper limit of State action in the matter. It 
is not necessary to go with those who cry, “ Make a clean sweep of 
the whole affair: the sexual union of two persons in nowise concerns 
others.” For several considerations point the other way. In the 
first place, in a moral age, love is not a thing to be ashamed of; 
indeed, successful love is universally regarded as a subject of legiti¬ 
mate pri^. Secondly, it saves heart-burnings to know beforehand 
that a particular woman is appropriated, so to speak, and not properly 
open to attentions. Thirdly, public notification explains situations 
which might otherwise appear compromising. Fourthly, and chiefly, 
it makes il •> community a witness as to paternity, as the ceremony 
of odopti «n did in some places in the days before marriage. A man 
and a wouvan usually unite for one or other or both of two purposes, 
naine^r? tlie pleasures of love and the procreation of children. It is 
certai: > that as to the second of these purposes, the community is 
interested. The increase of population is a subject of general con¬ 
cern, even though the loves of citizens may be a matter of complete 
indifference. Hence the community will continue to sanction con¬ 
tracts providing for the support of children even when it has ceased 
to sanction agreements in which the attractions of one party are 
thrown into the scale against wealth of the other. "But,” says 
Mr. O^Brien, “your free system makes no provision for the woman.” 
True, and why should it? The results of the union are equally 
beneficial to both—^on the average. “Not at all,” he rejoins, “ the 
woman undergoes all the pains of child-bearing for the joint good; 
towards this the man contributes nothing.” Here I join issue. In all 
healthy natural processes of life there is a nett gain of happiness. On 
the average, the pleasures outweigh the pains. On the average, life is 
worth living—a nett gain. On the average, the pleasures of love are 
an equal gain to both. Anl the pleasures of maternity outweigh the 
pains of child-bearink . speak of those parental joys which the man 
cannot share or even^coi ceive. “ A woman when she is in travail 
hath sorrow, because hiir hour is come; but as soon as she is 
delivered of the chili, s le remembereth no more the angfisbj for 
joy that a rn^n is honi irto the world.” And the joy increases and 
outweighs the anguish a thousandfold. When, therefore, it is con- 
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tended that the joys of marriage are not equal for the tvo sexes, it 
is because the pains of labour are set oS against the pleasures of 
love, and the ecstasy of maternity overlooked altogether. Mothers 
do not make use of this argument. Only those women who know 
nothing of the blessings of maternity speak of the pains of child¬ 
bearing in exaggerated ianguage as m unmitigated evil cruelly 
handicapping one sex. Medical men are all agreed that as a rule 
women of mature age are unhecdthy tmless they have become 
mothers f and the best authorities are of opinion that in order to 
exUHird perfect health every woman should give birth to two children. 
Compk^ life is the fulfilni^t of all the natural functions. And 
tike ^ilnsy theory that to enable a woman to attain to the complete 
file- is to put onewdf in the debtor, requires an 

atsount of sophistical undeipiiming which would tax the resources 
of a Mahatma. 

“ But,” retorts the defender of despotism, “ though yoi^jiay have 
shown that the happiness of the two partners is equal, yet you must 
admit that the woman, being, to st^ with, a weaker creature, cannot 
bear children and attend to lh^ during infancy, and at the same 
time earn her own bread on equal tanas with the man.” I do admit 
itit is dear that the drain of vital energy implied by maternity 
must needs detract from the total individual vitality. I go further; 
I admit that two and two make four. And what is more (though 
this is rank heresy in the eyes of the Superior Person), I believe 
that my fellow-men have reoognired the same recondite facts. I sup¬ 
pose the foundation-stone of despotiam, autocratic or socialistic, is, 
and ever has been, the firm faith of the Superior Person in the crass 
stupidity and incorrigible criminality of other people. Eecognising, 
as I have said, all plain facts, what is more natural than that a 
man should help to support the wife of his bosom and mother of his 
children ? liove, honour, and justice all pull in the same direction. 
It is also an observed fact thiroughout the greater partiof animal 
nature—the Superior Person might advantageously study the habits 
even of the little birds in the trees. And yet we are solemnly told 
that, but for the strong arm of the law—the artful machinations of 
the Superior Person himself-^all these potent promptings of nature 
would be as cobwebs. I repeat that in the absence of all artificial 
law on the subject, the unequal division of labour between men and 
women would continue, and in all probability increase. Wives tend 
to do less and less work. In the well-to-do ranks of life the women 
of to-day rarely do any bread-winning work at all. But the tendency 
pan be based upon a much wider induction. Any one who compares 
the ph 3 i^cal strength and intelligence of a horse and a mare, or of a 
lion and a lioness, will admit that the difierence in favour of the ni ftle 
is very slight compared with the diSeronce between a man and a 
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woman. He will also obBenre tliat a savage woman, not only does 
more bard work, but ia more capable of doing it tban a civilised 
woman. This is attributable to the fact tha;t, in spite of the keen 
struggle for existence, woman, instead of becoming more capable of 
self-support, is actually becoming less so, by reason the willing- 
ness of the man to work for her. That State-coercion is needed to 
back up one of the strongest impulses of humanity is too monstnm 
a contention to wairant further coninderation. 

It is further alleged that to break up the system of lifelong mar¬ 
riages is to run counter to the monpgamic tendency. But who wants 
to break it up? The tendency of oiviliza&n towards monogamy ^ 
admitt^; and what is more, itthat the artificial 
restrainta imposed by the kw ieod &e oth^ wa It is said that 
there would be a large number of one-year starfiageB dissolved at 
the end of the year. Posedbly | bat how many one-day marriages 
are there now? And how many m^-unions would be obviat^P 
All those unions which ought by iuttoie to he permanent would 
become permanent; and those whidii did not beoome permanent are 
precisely those which ought not to be permanent. To deny this is 
again to deny the monogamic affirm it. And 

to dispute this tendency is to kno<d;;i^^a^ sole support of a 

marriage-system of any kind. 

But a free system, it is said, would lead to early marriages. True 
again; but what is there to set ofi against the possible risk of over¬ 
population ? To begin with, a death-blow would he struck at pros¬ 
titution ; and in the second place, inway persons, having at the nor¬ 
mal age tasted the joys, &c., of inateimony, and experienced the 
burden of family cares, would prolkbly be content in future, or at 
all events for long periods, to sit in the cool shades of single blessed¬ 
ness. Again, bow sweet are the grt^s that are out of reach! The 
thirstiest man is he who has no wine-cellar. The obstacles, cast in 
the way of the natural satisfaction of the instincts only intensify the 
passions, and often divert them into morbid channels. And this 
suggests the answer to those who say that it is not a question of 
choice between early .uurriages and prostitution; that there is a 
third course—celibacy. Are then the evils of enforced celibacy— 
of ungratified impulses—to eiount for nothing ? Is it really good for 
man to be alone all through the period of adolescence up to the age 
of twenty-five or thirty ? or '.'or woman either ? Is the effect on the 
race good P To what is lue the mass of morbid and stimulating 
pabulum £ung to our |rout i of both sexes in the shape of sensationad 
novels, obscene pictu:^s, dubious dramas, low music-ball perform-^ 
ances, suggestive ballet^, at d meretricious entertainments of al sorts, 
with which London and Peris are deluged ? Is it due to over-indul¬ 
gence of- the normal appetites, or to over-restraint? Away with 
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W. na hare the traihl I answer. ^ 0?ear» 
i^Btroint. 1^0 are f 

tTnfl^g^ citj clnics^ sSTf^ a^jr loal^ ^ 

too poor to muned and ^teii. 

liet O^Brien pomt out any haunts in Oonstant^ople to tie mth 
the acMud oesapp^ Baru and London, Ortiah Kndu^ Kr, 
O'Brien—stamp out Tewivius ; and then, perhaps, we will entrust 
you with the task of stifling the natural instlnots and impulses of 
healthy men and women. Attempt it you can; but at what a cost! 
Consumption and hysteria on the one hand, debauchery and disease 
on the other. Do. the fertilising streams from the hills strike you 
as excessive?—^then dam them if you dare. By Jupiter Pluvius, 
they will have their revenge, and the floods you yourself have created, 
will sweep you and your barriers i^^ the sea. 

It remains to consider three fairly formidable objections to a free 
marriage system. 1. Married women's property would become a 
tangled skein, 2. The effect on the bringing up of the children of 
a divorced woman would be disastrous, and jail the more so if she 
married again. 3. The danger of over-population would be con¬ 
siderably increased. Let us exmnine these objections in their order. 

It will be generally admitted that the present dependent condi¬ 
tion of married women as to their proprietary rights is a survival of 
the patriarchal system, under which the wives and children of a man 
were his own property. The system unquestionably worked well at 
one time, but, even in its present modified form, it appears to be 
somewhat out of date. It seems to lag behind the sentiments of the 
age. Marriage should in no way affect a woman's control of her 
private property ; at least, there seems to be no valid reason why it 
should. It will be said that creditors of the common household 
(shopkeepers and the like) would have a difficulty in knowing to 
whom to look; and that the absolute mutual trust implied by love 
would enable married couples to cheat third persons. But there is 
an old saying, “Father and son can cheat the devil." And yet 
father and son are not compelled to enter into partnership. Of 
course, there is much truth in the saying, but the remedy is obvious. 
The presumption should be reversed, that is all. “When a husband 
wishes, for convenience' sake, to become responsible for his wife's 
debts let him publicly notify the fact; and until this is done let 
shopkeepers beware. Or if a husband and Wife wish to be jointly 
and severally liable let them say so ; it is an easy matter. As it is 
to-day it is no uncommon thing to see a notice in the papers that 
^ Mr. X. will no longer hold himself responsible for Mrs. X'.s debts.. 
Besiddo, shopkeepers seem to have no difficulty in dealing with be¬ 
jewelled ladies who cannot find their marriage lines. The truth is 
Married Women's Property Acts may be passed one after the other. 
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Imt until woman liu the foU oo^irbl before 

and after mamage, her n^e will still be Hagar. 

iiih advantage of thSi re&fni 

is that manying for would oease to be the paying game it 
zu>wi8. The spendthrift in search of an heiress would disappear 
from the scene; or, at the worst, he would find himself outside the 
dpor with his debts on his hands after a Tery short spell of prdlnatioh. 
And the extinction of fortan6>huntera*«-the eradication of this fatal 
incitement to unchaste unions—would mightily strengthen natural 
selection, and so improve the race. When a hks^ old scarecrow 
marries a fresh young girl of eighteen summers one can hardly blame 
him; perhaps he still believes in his own powers of fascination quite 
apart froui 3tis twenty thousand a year. And one can hardly blame 
the girl, is quite possibly the daughter of a country parson with 
a dozen chii ren and one hundred pounds a year. Who, then, is to 
blame i-" ^ W i y, the State, which sanctions an immoral bargain, 
every wk as bad in se as a bargain between a wayfarer and a pros¬ 
titute : ai d In one respect worse/inasmuch as it is opposed to that 
polic; ’ of the kw which will not in other matters enforce specific 
perfo mar <ie of a perpetual contract. Barbarities such as these—>far 
worst thai suttee—could not exist under a free system. So rank a 
weed an flourish only in the soil of despotism. 

Lev us now turn to the effect of the system on the bringing up of 
the children of the divorced woman. Either she would marry again 
or fihe would not. In the latter event they would he in the position 
of a widow^s children. In the former event they would be in the 
position of children with a stepfather. Both positions arc unfortu¬ 
nate, hut not so deplorable that the whole foundations of society 
need he dislocated in order to evade them. The children would, as 
at present, be provided for by the settlement and by the mother 
herself, and soraetimos also by the stepfather. I have seen three 
families all brought up in the same household with complete impar¬ 
tiality—the children of the wife by her first husband, the children 
of the husband by his first wife, and the children of the present 
union. Again, it must be home in mind, if the separation is due to 
the woman’s love of changefor its own sake, that not only are the most 
erotic women the least possessed of any natural love for children, as 
Mr. O’Brien admits, but r-lso they are the least likely to have any. 
If, on the other hand, the separation is due to the man’s unfitness 
for the monogamio^tab, we have only to ask what would have been 
the oondition of affiprs if the union had been forcibly maintained. 
It is a misfortune to\be fatherless, but it is a far greater misfortune 
to be brought up b^pirents who lead a cat-and-dog lifl. Even 
freedom cannot eliminate all the ills that flesh is heir to; it can at 
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best ^eir numbefi end minimize the eSeek of tbe re^ 

mainder. 

Lastly comes the threadbare over-population question, l am not 
prepared to admit that, under a free system, in spite of early mar¬ 
riages, a larger number of cMldren would necessarily ^ bom. That 
they would be stronger, healthier, and more beautiful there oau be 
little doubt. Katoral seleetimi would effect that. But would they 
be moie numerottsf it is a trite saying, and true witi^, that 
youth mar^s in haste and repents at leisure. It is not to be 
expected that mere boys af nineteen and twenty should foresee and 
appraoiate the full weight of family cares. They learn it to their 
cost by bitter experience. It too late to do more than 

repent. And what medicine k xidw prescribed for them by the 
orthodox economists ? Is there not something revoltingly cynical 
in the advice usually tendered to the young married workman, 
whose work is hard, whose pleasures are few, and whose wa^es are 
at subsistence-level? “Prudence, my good fellow, self-control,” 
cry Mill and his followers; “you cannot afford a large family.” 
And then come the neo-Malthusians with their nostrums. Surely 
the obvious course, after a term of unwise matrimony, would be 
a term of celibacy with patience. Impecunious bachelors of the 
upper class remain unmarried. The last thing they dream of is ta 
marry an equally impecunious girl, and then exercise self-restraint. 
But, to follow the career of the young workman. If he oared for 
his young wife and child, as most of them do (till the burden is too 
grievous to be borne), he would set to work^with a will and a purpose 
to build up a home. It might be years before he was in a position 
to marry her again; but Jacob toiled fourteen years for Rachel, 
and a nineteenth-century Englkhman k not less steadfast and per¬ 
severing, where the reward is love. Anyhow, during all that time 
he would be free to work ^d to move about in search of work, 
instead of being compelled tc go on adding to the population and to 
his own burdens, as practically he now is. To those who object 
that hk freed wife would take up with a new husband, I reply, 
You are as ignorant of woman as you are of man. There are house¬ 
holds, it is true, where love flies out of the window as poverty creeps 
in at the door; but it is not of such that a race is built worthy of 
monogamy, and steadily tending towards it. Mutual respect and trust 
and hopeful encouragement would take the place of recrimination 
and remorse. Re-unions, like any other object of a noble ambition, 
would be deemed worth not only fighting for and labouring for, but 
wjdting for. 

Finalli, even granting that there might be more children, still 
they would be better provided for. The bulk of them would no 
longer be a proletariate of paupers, the outcome of a contract per- 
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petaated % ooeroion. There is no Btmmlas to ind^trj like the 
sight of ohildren^B faces. And when the habits, customs, and 
law^ of a conntrj are such that children mre bom in proportion to 
the means of support provided for them, we nmy ppssild^ haTC w 
increaBcJ population, but we shall haye a more equal distribution of 
wealth. And I do not hesitate to say that, under such conditions, 
an incre^ would be a blessing rather than a curse. Only to a free 
people is there any hopeful significance in the words, fruitiul 
and multiply and r^lenidi the earth.” Who but a devil with Ms 
tongue in his cheek would pronounce such a blessing on the England 
of tChdftV? 

In c«>iicluBion, I do not pretend to have touched upon all the difi- 
cultie« of this highly oom]^ex problem. The questiona with which 
1 havf dealt doubtless r»piire further elucidation. But I trust I 
have f aid enough to ^ow tiiat lhe burden of proof rests on those 
who a^port the present coercive and restrictive system. I frankly 
admit that to those who hold certain prevalent cosmic theories many 
of m\ arguments cannot appeal But to the solid ground of nature 
trustf^ the mind which builds for aye” ; and from those who accept 
this r method 1 claim an answer, more especially from that increasing 
body of iHnkers who have given in a general adhesion to the grand 
doctrine of political liberty—that every citiaen should be allowed 
the fullest and widest possible freedom in all things, so long as he or 
she does not infringe on the equal freedom of fellow-citizens. 

WoEDSWOETH BoNISTHOEPE. 



TB^ YUTXJRE OF MARRI^E. 

A BEFIT. 


In replying to Mr. Donisthorpe^s suggestions for the Future of 
Marriage, and his strictures upon it as an institution, it seems to 
me unnecessary to follow him into sundry bye«lanes where he has 
wandered, as being somewhat apart from the argument, which really 
amounts to this : Is there any serious reason for altering the present 
law ? Why was this law established? And: Has it fulfilled its 
purpose during the centuries of its continual observance up to the 


present time ? 

In order to answer these questions, I should like to begin by 
enumerating the various admissions made by Mr. Donisthovpo iu 
favour of marriage as at present understood, and which go against 
his proposal to institute temporary leases in its place. 

He admits, firstly: “ Even anarchists agree that upon the keeping 


of nroraises modern society rests. He might have omitted the 
^ ogfeiodern,” because, where force is the only argument, society 
® ? §^y he said to exist at all. 

Carriage is, as every one knows, a promise of love, fidelity, 
and*'’ ^dience on the one hand, and of love, fidelity, and protection 
on the other; a promise made by two persons of fit age to judge for 


themselves, and, with most very young persons, under the advice of 


their parents, in cases where advice will be taken at all. It is a 


promise solemnly ratified after a term of probation (which Mr. 
Donisthorpe seems to hope will be done away with), publicly made 
.80 that any sufficient hindrance may come to light, and carried out 
with the full consent of both parties. Wliat can show a fairer 


prospect than such a bond as this ? 

Unfortunately, we are all mortal, and many of us will, no doubt, 
go so far as to confess ourselves sinners—^in the Litany. It there- 
Ibre not infrequently happens that a union which should proceed 
from ine of the highest and least selfish motives of which human 
beings are capable—pure love, returned in kind and in degree—is 
oftementered into from mercenary reasons, alike on the man^s as on 
the woman^s side; or from the simple admiration of a pretty face, 
an occasion of stumbling less likely to beset a woman. Such mar¬ 
riages are doomed from their commencement to disaster, unless one 
or other of the parties should have so strong a nature as to rise 
superior to^lmost impossible conditions of existence. All this is not 
the fault of marriage itself; the promise was not sincerely made at 
first; it was lightly held and ill-kept in the sequel. It seems 
to accuse human nature and not the marriage bond. 
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Mr« Donuthorpe, fartlier ofzii makes anoiker aiad m oat li&portant 
admiaaioB/?^*^ the tendency towardti monogamy is a marked 

feature in the history o£ oiTilization,” and I wish to call attention to 
the iapt that he uses the word “ civilization/' no dc^t adviaedlyj in 
preference to the* “ world,” He likewise says that this texHlehcy is 
in accordance with the laws of Kature. All this is full of ooGcofort to 
those whose opinions he is attacking, for where, then, is the hardship 
of which he complains ? and why, if no real hardship exists, should 
laws be repealed which are at present the only protection women and 
children have, and without which society would fall into a state of 
confusion almost impossible to realise P At one point he agrees that 
u married woman is often unable to earn her own living; at another 
he compares her with the female of the brute creation, much to her 
physical disadvantage, and he gives as a reason for the physical 
deterioral on of women that men are so ready and anxious to work 
for tlh Ti. I seem to see a fhint and far-off smile on the pale lips of 
thousanf: of my sex in sweating dens, in factories, in schools, in 
post^'^ff ees, wi tjre men, no doubt entirely to save them labour for. 
wlii oh u-'^y are unfitted, would like to he hard at work themselves. 

is quite true in the letter, but quite false in the spirit, to suy 
thi wt jnen of the upper cUsses do not work. They do not perhaps 
lif heasy weights, or actually labour with their hands, but there is 
mv h. for any woman who is the mother of a family, and at the head 
of it large house, to do, which must he seen to, unless ruin is to 
overtake the establishment; and, if she does her duty, her time will 
be fully occupied. Such a position is a career in itself, and excludes 
the possibility of any other constant employment. There must 
always be a head as well as hands, and this holds true of a man's 
houso as much as of his ofi^oe. 

It is certain that the woll*heing of the home depends even more 
on the wife than on the husband, hence laws which seem to press 
more heavily on her than on the man. Let the head of the house 
do the part for which Nature has fitted him; let the woman equally 
do hers, and there will be no more scandalous divorce-cases. No 
laws that can be made, however, can prevent disagreements from 
arising between persons who live together, were it but for a year, 
for no legislation can enter a man's home and compel him to keep 
his temper or a womar. to stop nagging, if that is their fiivourite 
mode of passing the tiuxe. 

Moat people hd^ve i :)ld me that the first year of their married life 
was by far the Ic^pst happy. They did not know each other's dis¬ 
positions^ they w^re perhaps jealous, uneasy, prone to take offence \ 
each had virtues w.iich the other did not dream, and iieither nad 
as yet learnt to tolerate the other's faults. But just as life may he 
beginning to run smoothly, these two people, according to Mr, 
Doni8thoj'p(', are to part, perhaps, in a fit of temper, and to begin 
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ihe flame weary task again with some one elee, Few of the better sort 
of women would undertake it. The treadmill would be far preferable. 

One great inoentiye to marriage Mr. Donisthorpe ha* omitted to 
notice, the desire we all have for sympathy and cwnpanionahip, 
or, in better words than I can find, “The mutual society, help, and 
comfort that the one ought to have of the other in prosperity and 
adversity.” This is not to be had in constant change. Nor, I 
imagine, is it to be found where the interesta which should be mutual, 
are easily to be separated. AfEection grows only in certitude of pos¬ 
session; interests become mutual in proportion as they are indis- 
Boluble; if you would have the flowers you must have, also, the 
oonditicms under which alone they oah exist and grow to fragrance. 

Oan any one he found as Donisthorpe 

seems to do, that what a woman brings into married life is not to 
Boxhe extent perishable P is she to give her youth, her beauty, 
her devotion to a man who can, and possibly may, casj, her off 
at any moment when ^rhia]^ sh^ess has enfeebled her, for a 
younger and more fiss^ad^ mmces^r ? Or is she to desert 
her husband because he has becdme poor or an invalid P Would 
this be for the public good f Cbn any one say that a man and 
a woman at fifty are on equal iamk P The woman, at that age, 
has certainly lost her power jrf atfaaction, although plain living 
and high thinking may haVO spiritiialized her beauty without 
robbing her of it ^together. A woman is never on equal terms 
with a man, even when she is young and handsome, because what 
is held to be a rare and valiUAle is less prized in him. 

And in what does a women’s Ibi^asaij consist P Is it not in true 
proportion, health, youth, and aeferty P But a man’s chief value does 
not lie in his youth, and is inde^ seldom developed till middle age is 
passed. Therefore, under such e as Mr. Donisthorpe proposes 
the man might rob a woman of her b^ while giving of his worst. 
But the deepest reason agamSt saoh; ah easily dissoluble union is that 
in it but few women would or could ^ve of their best. It is a truism 
to assert that selbshness is fostered where the ties of affection are 
loosened. 

It is idle to say that a man owes a woman no debt; the world’s 
experience, from the time when men forcibly carried off women until 
with more advancing civilisation, they honestly purchased them 
for so many cows, proves the contrary. The feeling is not dead 
yet, for I myself know a case in a remote country village where 
a farmer bought his carter’s wife for two hundred pounds. None of 
three saw any harm in the transaction, and the woman lived 
happily In her new home, where she had been led by her first hus¬ 
band with a rope roimd her neck, according to traditional custom. 

The effect of the civil and religious marriage laws for centuries 
has been slowly to raise women from a condition of servitude; and 
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it is kuo^, that where woman^s position is highest within her 
natuToi ^here of action, there you will find thei highest ciyilisation. 
It is gi'uerally admitted that a man inherits his brains from his 
mother, and the daughter her figure and disposition. You oannot 
expect a race to produce able men or beautiful women where the 
position of the mother is insecure and in so far debased. Mr. Donis* 
thorpe’s r^gimet from preventing women from selling themselves, 
would, on the contrary, compel them to sell themselves to the highest 
bidder, while the race of match-making mothers and stem fathers, far 
from becoming extinct, would drive very much harder bargains than 
they now do in view of the fact that their daughters might shortly 
be hack upon their hands. 

The great enemy of m^i^e is hot its irrevocable character, hut 
the increasing luxury and idleness of the present day which pervades 
all classes, from the highest to the lowest. Why is a woman to be 
too great a lady to attend to the snaalLsst domestic detail P It is her 
business, her daily bread, w to ^ ^ man's work lies dsewhere, 
and she ought to pride hexs^'^ i^ punctual perfonhanoe. Why 
is she not to be educated of a wife by being taught 

practical cooking, dress-maid^, housekeeping ? By all these 
things she enhances her cam talue and need not lose a single attrac¬ 
tion. Such a wife, far from being an expense and a drag, is a positive 
economy to a man working his way up in life. 

Mr. Donisthorpe has not iKit#ed the religious aspect of mar¬ 
riage, and therefore it is snperfluouB to allude to that view of a 
question which he has not rois^.; but although in the beginning of 
his paper he says that; the arguments, both for and against, have 
been weakened by disputations concerning the meaning of ancient 
WTitings and o: her irrelevant enquiries of a purely historic interest, he 
proceeds further on to quote from these said “ancient writings,” in 
order to prove that the joys of a mother far outweigh her pains. 
That may he so, as matters stand, probably is so, or the race 
would become slowly exrinot | btit how about the Joys of a mother 
who knows that hef ■ i^e ehe is a few weeks older she may he separated 
from her newly-borii child—her first child, remember? For is she 
to take it with her to house of her next husband, and bring it 
up, perhaps, to hate its father, and in a way of which he might 
thoroughly disapprove?, ;<‘hile all the time he is compelled to provide 
for it, and by law cbli::ed to leave it a certain proportion of his 
property P Yet this would happen under Mr. Donisthorpe's plan. 
In either case a gross injustice must he committed, and a cruel hard¬ 
ship inflicted on one {»r other parent. 

Certainly the Stat ) might adopt a gigantic system^of nuroeries 
and schools for all ajike, instead of only the poorer msses. The 
keir to a dukedom ani the scavenger's eldest might be both brought 
up together by the “Parish,” with a result which would not, per- 
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Laps, fit each admirably for his future state in life. This wouH^ 
no doubt, obviate the tendency whicli father and mother would have 
to tear their child in two between them, but would it be satisfac¬ 
tory? What woman who respected herself would care to marry 
under the circumstances ? You might as well offer to tear her heart 
out piecemeal with red hot pincers. 

Consider another point: How would social life be possible in a 
community if there were no security in the home and no continuity in 
the education of. the children? They would grow up a race of 
hard-hearted little monsters, bid before their years, or else the' 
VictamS of every fres of a new step-parent, and on whom nn 
softening infiuence had ever been brought to bear. Then, indeed, 
we i&buld see careers of crime before which our present records 
would shrink into insignificance; then, too, a heartless and beautifiil 
woman would rejoice, for she could command a long lease and extort 
heavy terms. Why should she not? She would owe nothing either 
to her husband or to society, and as religion would naturally enjoin 
old-fashioned marriage—nothi^ to God as well. There would 
bo no difference between her and the most degraded of her sex, 
except in degree. Why should we not apply Mr. Donisthorpe’s- 
principles to other social laws? Xdfe then would become a sort of 
gigantic confidence trick, in which the weakest would be fleeced and 
receive no pity, while the strongest would fi.ourish like a green bay- 
tree on the proceeds of his ** smartness,’V 

Where would be confidence P All that you told your temporary 
associate would be poured into the ear of your successor, and by him 
or her given to the public. Where would be custom, companion¬ 
ship, or reliance P—all qualities, far stronger than passion, which 
grow out of and outlast the first warmth of passionate attachment. 

Let us turn for a moment to the effect which married life has 
upon suicide—perhaps as good a test as any of its practical utility. 
According to statistics compiled by Br^ W, Richardson, it would 
seem that married persons commit fewest suicides, the single next, 
and the widowed most. If any evidence can be more trium¬ 
phantly in favour of marriage than the first of these statements, it is 
the last; and as it has also been ascertained that the married live 
appreciably longer than the single, there not only cannot be any great 
hardship in the existing state of affairs, but it must even bo positively 
beneficial. As regards the necessity or desirability of early marriage,, 
it may be remembered that the Zulu warriors were not allowed to- 
marry till they reached the age of thirty. This did not make them 
less formidable foes to deal with. 

While Mr. Donisthorpe asks—** Why should a woman be provided 
for ? ”—hfe yet admits that love, honour, and justice all pull in that 
direction, and that she is not capable of such severe and continued; 
labour as a man. That being, therefore, a question he has answered 
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entirely to the satiafaction of the advocates of marriage, 1 need not 
proceed to notice it. To suppose that, were there no law for the 
protection of what we are all agreed, it would appear, is a creature 
less able to fend for itself than man, men would fulfil every duty 
from a high sense of honour and from the natural instinct of protec¬ 
tion, which Mr. Donisthorpe admits they ought to have towards pur 
sex, is to conclude that this instinct is more powerful than 
strongest impulse in nature—matemad affection; for laws are still 
enforced punishing women as well as men for hideous cruelty tG 
their children. 

The Superior Person, so stigmatised and held up to ridicule by 
Mr. Donistborpe, is yet a fellow-cr^ture. With all his foibles it ia 
hard that be should be branded Us the author of Socialistic and 
Democratic Despotism—^if that exists in England, which one has yet 
to learn. It is harder still that those whom the Superior Person by 
his very nature would class aS his inferiors, should put sentiments 
into his -nouth of absolute absurdity. ■ . . 

Not e en the Superior Person ^ assert that all people 

are inco rigibly stupid and crimmul. But he would gently murmur in 
welbcb^ sen language, such as I can phly indicate but cannot hope to> 
imitate, that the weakest link in the chain is the test of its strength^ 
and that not all men can claim to live on the high-level assumed for 
them by Mr. Donisthorpe. There are thieves, there arc forgers, there 
are even, in a crescendo scale, autocratic despots; there are, in shorty 
self-sh men and heartless women. No law has altered or can alter the 
fact. All that law can do is to say, “ If you follow your bent you 
shall suffer so much that it will not be worth your while to do thie 
thing; if you injure your neighbour you must be taught to know 
better by means of punishment.” 

Mr. Donisthorpo goes on to enumerate, as an argument agains^ 
marriage, the various blots on civilisatioiiwliieh disgrace all large 
cities. He cites them iii support of his views, and then goes on 
unconsciously to defend what he has attacked by saying that happily 
married men and a omen are not the customers who keep up the- 
demand for such horrors. It seems as if the real argument under¬ 
lying the whole of lus theory might be stated in a few short words: 
Make marriage more easy and less expensive. There lies the tra& 
gist of the matter. The gi ; at curse of modern society is to bo found in 
luxury, idleness, and extrav igance; in this, women arc undoubtedly 
the chief sinners. Apoii ^ the poorer classes, their dress, as compared 
with that of the wom4n o: foreign nations, is outrageously above their 
means, and revollingly unpleasing as well. This, and the waste of 
good food, simply thrbwi away from sheer ignorance and careless-* 
ness, positivdy horrifies [myone acquainted with tbo thrifty habits 
and suitable clothing of, let us say, French and Italian peasants. 
English people are notorious abroad for tbeir extravagance, and are 
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deBervedly taien advantage of in consequence. Let us only com¬ 
pare the habits of the French and English middle class—the neatness, 
the thrift, the aptitude for accounts of the woman, her position in 
the household—and we shall judge how that nation, which, justly 
or unjustly, is supposed to hold the marriage vows least sacred, has 
practically shown its respect for the institution. 

The cbnnection between marriage and money, which Mr. Donis- 
thorpe derides, is surely natural enough, and would of necessity 
exist under his or any other thinkable system. The money which 
the woman brings into the common fund as a general rule goes 
partly to the support of the house, partly to her own private 
expenses. This is only fair and right; no law could alter it for 
the better. Private contracts, marriage settlements, arrange these 
things, and, unless in exceptional cases of rapacity on the one hand 
or weakness on the other, very justly so. That the man should 
bring nothing is usually regarded ae an unnatural circumstance 
attending marriage, and one hot altogether to his credit. Kot so 
in the case of tho woman, who may have been earning her bread up 
to the time of her marriage, and who must afterwards look after the 
house and nurse the children^' She cannot be a bread-winner; but 
the man’s profession is in tta interfered with by marriage. A 
woman may bring money ated a man brains—or Ihe woman beauty 
and devotion, and the num -^their the means of subsistence or the 
power of eaming it. All these aro natural and possible combinations, 
hut for a man to take everything that the weaker creature oCn give 
him, and cry at the endhf a year or two, "We are quite, since you 
loved me ! ” is a position which happily few men wiU be found to 
adopt or defend, ^ 

Mr. Donisthorpe’s system wbuld have for its probable effect, firstly, 
the immediate emigration of all the better sort of women to a 
country where they not like cattle; secondly, the 

entire loss of the moral mfluence pf both parents over the rising 
generation; and thirdly, the rapid deterioration of the race, from 
the fact that it descended only from the least desirable mothers. 
The question of marriage is not really one for argument. It has 
been tried, and by practical experience found to be the most perfect 
mesne of dealing with imperfect human nature. Such faults as it 
has are ours; its virtues are its owm. It raises us, unless we 
degrade it. 

Let me now try to sketch as shortly as I can three households in 
three different ranks of life under Mr. Donisthorpe’s scheme of 
marriage leases. A young farm labourer meets a girl of eighteen, 
in service in a large house, where with only ordinary good behaviour 
and attention to orders, she may hope to rise to a lucrative situation. 
They decide to marry. He is earning fourteen shillings a week, out 
of which he pays one and sixpence for his cottage and sixpence to 
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his ** club/^ They live together for three years and two children are 
horn to them. The man's employer dies, or discharges in the winter 
a certain number of hands, a very common practice. Our young 
workman says to his wife : *‘You can go. I have nothing, and so 
can give you nothing. You may go into service again and either 
support your children or they will starve. I shall enlist," He is 
not heard of again. Everyone who is at all familiar with the lives 
of farm labourers must have seen, over and over again, the havoc 
that is made in a very short time with the health and good looks of 
their wives, for reasons almost too obvious to enumerate. Privation, 
hard work, want of rest when rest is absolutely required, these are 
reasons enough, but whatever the causes, the effects are the same, 
and a woman in this class is almost always literally knocked to 
pieces—^like a young horse in a London omnibus—within a very 
few years. The woman of whom Iliave been speaking is no excep¬ 
tion to the general rule; but she meets wiih another man who wants 
some one to do for him,” as it u coHied. The wife is in this class a 
valuable property; she is aa.impair in addition to being a 

wife and> perhaps, a mo^er. i .She natanlly makes the best of a bad 
business and marries the ' Her only chance of keeping 

herself and children from w Wtn^ is to bean whatever her 
second husband chooses to iiiiBict. her; I leave the instance 

to my reader's imaginAtion, only we tnaykitig on the extraordinary 
number of cases of sbamelul iil-treafrnent of step-children prose¬ 
cuted by the Society for the PrOTehtion of Crudty to Children. 
Would these be diminished by Mr. Bonisthorpe’s remedy; and will 
the first husband be likely to retain'v^en he has saved sufficient 
money? I think not; In* wjU start afresh with some one else. 
Suppose, on the other li- -^d, that our young couple, who began by 
being honestly in love w;th each other, are asked to live apart. 
Which alternative will tV-y prefer, a stri%gle made bravely in the 
comfort of each other's kiieVy, or enforced separation during the 
best years of their life, a^r having once been together ? There can 
be no doubt as to their alid it would not be what Mr. Donis- 

thorpe supposes. It wouMd be far easier for them not to marry at 
all until they hod enoug h ih justify them in doing so. How often 
do we hear in that rank of ife where divorce is a luxury not to be 
obtained under about £7 1( a heavy sum to the working classes, 
of rough justice odminisfe reu by a man, who murders his wife, with 
the rival he hates, in the most inexpensive and expeditious way ? 
He might not be willing : to let the woman go so easily as Mr. 
Bonisthorpe imagines, or she might lose her temper and betake her¬ 
self to bad language and vitriol, when he turned her out l)f doors 
and introduced a new wifo. 

Take another case: Mr. A. is a rising barrister. He marries a 
channing girl, with whom he is deeply in love. They vow, as 
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people will, never to nerer to olung^. Thej giyc little dinners 
mo^% and neaMj serredi, the purpose of propitiating 

people who can be ol nee to him I!he picture is 

not highlj coloured. They ask, on one occasion, that wealthy soli¬ 
citor with whom Mr. A. is anxious to stand well. All with an eye 
to her hueband’s advancement, she lays herself out to be particularly 
agreeable to him. She succeeds only too well. In return he invites 
them to his country house during the autumn vacation. Now it 
happens that he has recently lost his wife, who was certainly getting 
rather under the following circumstances. As a very young 

man he had been extremely handsome, but practically penniless. 
A lady much above him in birth and in worldly riches hud fallen in 
love with his good looks and married him in spite of her family, 
who pronounced him an adventurer. Her influence and wealth soon 
placed him as partner in that well-known firm in which he was before 
only a clerk. He made money and became, alas! as years went 
on, rather cooler to the lady. That headstrong character which 
had made her marry him at first in defiance of everyone now 
impelled her, in a fit of causel^s jealousy, to leave him, carrying 
her young children with her. It is only just to say that the rupture 
would not have come from him, but having taken place, he did not, 
as she hoped, urge her to return, but began to think of pretty Mrs. 
A. married to that prig and to consider whether he might 
not allow himself a younger and better tempered wife. His first 
overtures are indignantly repelled by Mrs. A., but by degrees the 
poison enters her mind. Their present poverty, want of prospects, 
the continual struggle to^niake both ends meet, contrast painfully 
with the pretty villa where they had been invited. At last the 
wealthy solicitor writes and makes her a formal offer. What will 
be the outcome of the business ? How can there be a day*8 peace 
or freedom from care %nd jealousy when any man or woman can 
with propriety offer to marry your wife or your husband under 
your eyes, when warning can be given to you as if you were a ser¬ 
vant? How do you think Mr. A. would like to hear of his little 
girl, just beginning to trot about, transferring all her childish love and 
pretty endearments to the man who has robbed him of everything ? 
And yet you could not take the child from its mother; while worldly 
people would say Mrs. A. had done quite the right thing for herself, 
and country air would do wonders for the little one, which had grown 
pale and peaky in her London home. “Mr. A. couldn't hope,"’ 
they would say, “ that so charming a woman would waste her life in 
that poky street—the only wonder was she stayed so long.'' 

Lei' me, in conclusion, toko a third case. The Duke of Eeaure- 
pas had originally married under the old reffime, before the new 
law had revolutionized society. After violent opposition, the retro¬ 
spective clauses which the bill contained had been expunged and he, 
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Lad iLerelore only become a mdweir in ibe 
tbe deatii of the Bnebess,' 0e Lad tiiree good-looking dangHten, 
to wbom be promiKd wbat all bis friends c^led (for so riob a man) 
tbo n^rable pittance of fifty thousand pounds* The eldest^ in Ikkt 
second season, made a great impression on the heart of the son and 
heir of a rich manufacturer. Kow the latter was in himself a frugal 
man. He bad made by sheer bard work every penny of bis enormous 
fortune, and,^ although be was ready to spend bis money, be gene¬ 
rally took care to see that be got bis mone/s worth. The marriage 
settlements were, roughly speaking, as follows:—^twelve thousand a 
year guaranteed for three years, to keep up the young couple’s 
establishment, fifteen thousand pounds down for the education of 
the heir, if any, till he attained the age of twenty-one. The duke 
mounted his high horse, and, being father and mother both to his 
daughters, did his very best to obt^ more satisfactory terms. The 
manufacturer stood his ground. He put down twelve thousand 
pounds, multiplied it by three, plus fifteen thousand at compound 
interest, and placed the total in a column, over which he had 
written l^r. iJnder Or., further to the right on the same page, he 
could enter; one son. It did not balance, and could not be 

made t * le thought it dear, but on the whole worth the money. 

The du*.e g* ve in, the young couple were married, but at the end of 
the thr o. years the manufacturer did not feel inclined to renew his 
guarantfo. The duke, meanwhile, looked about for a wife for 
himselL who would help him with his younger daughters, whose 
coming out he anticipated with absolute dread. Many good dinners 
and an easy life, combined with an hereditary tendency, had produced 
in him a gouty constitution. It was pretty generally known that, 
although really the beat man alive, when he had a fit of the gout he 
was apt to make things exceedingly unpleasant for his wife and his 
valet. The late duchess had accustomed him to be adored, and had 
never contradicted him. His daughters, during the interregnum 
since their mother’s death, had got, perhaps, a little out of hand. 
Somehow the duke found a difficulty in persuading a young and 
pretty girl in his own rank of life to marry him. The elderly 
ladies, recommended by the family, had, strange to say, no attrac¬ 
tion for him. They left him cold, though other people cried, “ How 
suitable!” 

At last he met a pretty ^oman, not too young nor yet too old. 
She was very nice in hi^ m inner to him, and was fresh out of a four- 
years* marriage contra&t ti ■ a man he knew slightly, who gave her a 
good character, putting forward as a reason for their separation the 
sudden fall in South AMem securities, which obliged him to Aduce 
his establishment. The 4uhe married this lady by public agreement, 
and therefore had no occasion to inquire what her religion was. It 
turned out, in course of time, that she was a Plymouth Sister, and a 
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most excellent woman, but what she thought to be her duty oompelled 
her to do so many disagreealdie things to the rest of the household 
that ereiy servant left. The duke, who was deviled tocher, had sub¬ 
mitted to many restrictbms; but when his oook, who had served him 
only too well for many years, resigned his place, he begin to think it 
a li^ hard. The l^ter ” who soocesded was a poor substitute for 
the French chef. At last the duchess thought she would oonveH obtain 
members of the theatrical profession then performing in the heigh- 
boaring tbwiu One of thexe^ a dever and a rising actor, expressed 

his oonTmtim tbat^;B^^ bis wile^ she might do far more to spread her 
pfrixidpWthan in her present ^dlion. The duchess felt it to be her 
duty to comply with Im request, and, having informed her husband 
of her intention, married the actor, t need only say of her that, far 
from converting him, she eventually « round to his way of 
thinking. The duke bore her 1d«s wonderfully. His returned; 
so he had his consolation. ; T^ son went with his mother, 

and took to the stage like a duck to water. When, through the 
death of his elder brother, he, in time, succeeded to the family 
honours, he was certainly, in appearance and education, very unlike 
any of his predecessors, fils father had married several times, 
and on each occasion had thought it the part of a gentleman not to 
let a lady who had occupied the post of Duchess of Eeaurepas go 
away unprovided for. At his death there was little left for his two 
unmarried daughters, and no ready money for his heir. 

I think it will be admitted that these three cases, taken at hap¬ 
hazard are not caricatures, but repre^t what, with human nature as 
it is, and is likely to remain, would be almost sure to happen. Imagine 
the position of a woman in her own house—the conduct of the 
servants towards an unwelcome intruder—the cabala against her— 
the children, perhaps, by fonher wives. What vistas of unpleasant¬ 
ness and confusion worse confounded it would lead to! In short, 
three things would be absent from the marriage lease, which have 
helped to make the present institution what it is. 

Firstly. Community of interest, than which no stronger bond can 
exist. 

Secondly. Confidence in the future; and, 

Thirdly. The common a:fieorion and care for the children—a feeling 
which has smoothed many a rough path and brightened many a dark 
hour. 

I purposely avoid entering on the religious aspect of marriage, 
Mr. Donisthoipo having abstained from attacking it on that side ; 
but, taking his own admissions and what we know of human nature, 
^8 system would dispiritualize the central institution of civilized 
society, and reduce women to a level on which even the Superior 
Person whom ilr. Donisthorpe detests, would hardly care to place a 
criminal. 


Susan H. Malmessuky. 
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Mbb. Sohs^^zi wob to be met at Gbaring Gross by her motliei>m4aW<^ 
lady ^ose instinets Edways distrusted beauty, and who, 8tr6n|[ lit ^e 
virtue that oomes of having never pOBsessed it, felt herself bound, wheneyer 
oircumstancos pormitted, to act tow^ds her daughter<in-law the part of 
a ^ardian angel. Her zeal, indeed, was much in excess of that which 
a well-worn siioile ascribes to the angels of tradition; and instead of con¬ 
tenting herself with keeping her charge tmder her wing, she endeavoured to 
hold her iu the grip of her guardian clutches. Grenville gathered this and 
more fror^ wh <.t Mrs. Bchilizzi fold hWi accordingly parted from her 
at Dover, tak ng the train to VictoTiai and engaging not to call on her till 
she wrote to lim to give him instruotiohs. ^aching London at six, sleep¬ 
ing for . fi h >ur or two, or trying io sleep, he found himself by twelve 
washed nd crushed and dressed^and so far as externals went, ready to 
face the Yorl >; but the day that lay before him seemed blanker than the 
sands oi vhe Bihoia. He could hardly realize what time of the year it 
was, or ' which of its social stages he might expect London to be. Had 
the seas( fi brgun ? Was it the Easter or the Whitsuntide holidays 7 What 
acquaints DC es should he find present or ebsent 7 These questions pre¬ 
sented themselves, not because he wished for society, but for a reason 
precisely opposite. The social world, the world of dinners and parties, had 
become a thing which it was weariiMBS ev^ ip of. Gould he have so 
an^anged it, he would willingly have isPeh nom^ ^1 the hour camo when 
be should again see Mrs. SchilizzL Hiat, however, at the earliest, would 
not be till to-morrow; and meanwhile ha had business matters to attend 
to, all of them fraught with pain, doubt, and embunassment. He looked 
at the wall above Lis sideboard. EGl.b favounte painting was gone from it. 
He looked at a photograph of his home. His home was about to go. Some 
dusty cards of invitation were still asking in his looking-glass. One of 
them bore the name of the wife of the Ohancellor of the Exchequer. He 
remembered the party il referred to-^hls last before leaving England— 
small and brilliant; no common political j^sthering; and he thought of how 
he sliould soon return to the same house, hot to fulfil but destroy the hopes 
that were then formed of him. His lawym: and the Chancellor—hero were 
two people, whom he ought to ^ ee at once, and for seeing whom he ought 
to prepare himself; and more formidable still, he would have to commu¬ 
nicate with Lord Solway. 1 'li to none of those tasks, or the preparation 
for them, did he feel, in any \ ay equal His mind shrank from them with 
an aversion at once weary a id irritable, and wandered away to a certain 
suburban villa, till an impat ent longing to reach it—a longing '^oh he* 
knew to be futile—threatened to incapacitate him for any other exertion. 
Presently, however, this weak and subdued condition aroused his own 



^niempt; and by astroDg efifort of 

lAod forced them to their diatasiefti dotitf* ' 

FizBt of all he began to mrite to the Chai^ori hardly knowing, ^en 
he took the pen in his hand, what he wae going to eay, or what position ho 
ehould a^me. Bat thonghtSj bowers floated, are things which, in 
wiftyi y iHMflH - ttiiftd aidy a jayserie^^^^^^e^ sonunone to gather them together 
in an instant. Some ihen often wait idly for their thoughts to mspii^ their 
will ; whereas what they really need is, that their will shocdd compel their 
thou^^. GrentiUe found out this; and presently, to his own surprise, a 
letter Was written which exactly suited ttie rituation. With ever 7 phrase 
of regret that could flatter the person he was addressing, he stated that 
priyate matters, which did not admit, of explanation, would prevent his 
going, at the time arranged, to Constantinople, and indeed had rendered 
his whole plans so uncertain, that he must renounce all claim to the privi> 
lege of serving the Government. There was another distinguished candidate 
for the post he had thus renouhcedi and he conclnded his letter by saying 
that his worst regrets were tempered by the knowledge that his loss could 
be so well supplied. This letter he at once despatched by messenger; and 
he then drove ofl to consult wi^ his man of business. To renounce his 
career he found had been fakly easy, was not so easy to write the 
irrevocable lino, which would cut off from him for ever the old home of his 
fathers, haunted with memdnes of his childhood and dreams of future 
children. He contented himself, therefore, with learning the terms of the 
offer made, ascertaining afresh the present condition of the property, and 
saying (though his mind was really made up already) that he should have to 
consider for a day or two before he came to a decision. “ And yet,” he 
said to himself, as he left his lawyer's ddor, ** why do I hesitate ? A home— 
:a home for my children! I forget myself. A man situated as I am, has 
no need of a home; or, rather, for Mm a home must be for ever impossible. 
I must now write to Lord Solway and explain to him that I never shall 
have one.” 

This last was the hardest task of any; but agmn by force of will he com¬ 
pelled his thoughts to his service, and he cut an easy way through 
difficulties he had fancied insuperahle. He apologized for not having 
written earlier, to describe the upshot of his meeting with Lady Evelyn at 
Vicenza. Ho then explained that, far from having been able to propose to 
her, be had come to feel doubtful as to whether she even valued bis com¬ 
pany, and that before he could assure himself as to how matters really stood, 
her aunt’s illness had for the time stopped everything. Here he suddenly 
paused, wondering how he should proceed. His letter thus far had the 
merit of being perfectly true; but as to his political career, how could he 
be equally candid 7 He could not palm off on Lord Solway a reference to 
** private matters,” and tell him that a career in which ho had taken such a 
fatherly interest was about to bo abandoned for indefinite and mysterious 
reasons. ** And yet,” thought Grenville, “ what is there I can say ? ” He 
detestec^falsehood; and it was impossible to even hint at the truth. At 
last he wrote as follows: “ With regard to my appointment at Constantinople 
there is still much to be settled; and it is partly on account of that that 
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I now h^ye rctorned to London. Sfy confidence alike in kmdneee and 
your p^fonnd knowledge ol the enablee me to iay tb yon what 

anolher migSt miBintcrpret as uh^tefnl; and ihie is, that all these afihirs 
of inine, %l^h^^^^y have'to generously tried to forward, are now is it non* 
dition to prosper best by being left'to slowly settle themselres, ns^piesti<nied 
^d nnnoiuied. ; ibiying Grenville added, after a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion, ** 1 need hai^ly Ask yon to forgive me.*' 

This letter he sent by post, feeling no special desire to expedite its amyal i 
hat when, having gone oat for an hour or two, he came back to Hs room, 
he found an answer awaiting him, sent by hand, in the shape of an urgent 
invitation to dinner for the same rught. He despatched an acceptance. 
Hateful as the thought of society was to him, the leaden intolerable time 
that lay a scorching desert between him and the earliest post by which 
he could h ar from Mrs. SchiUzzi, was worse even than society, and society 
would assi ^ in abridging it. Whilst he was dressing a large envelope was 
presented >o him, from which he extracted a card for yet another cnteriain> 
mont -a c jncert in Downing Street, at the hoase of the Chancellor of the 
Exch- iuer, ■ 

Th mo nont he entered Lord Sbiway's drawing-room, ho saw that the 
part} vas no of the distinguished kind. There was no Royalty present; but 
the f 4 p^'t-son he recognised Was a celebrated dowager, whose diamonds 
were generally a sign that a king or a ptlbce was in the neighbourhood. 
Thei' was more than one blue riband; and-but one unmarried woman^the 
daughter of a widowed diplomat. Lord. Solway shuffled up to Grenville, 
greeting him with a beniguant smile, which however benignant to friends 
seemed to hint that it could be saturnine, to enemies. 

** You wrote me," ho said with a, sort of hollow chuckle, ** a very nice 
sensible letter. It contained one thing only for which you ought to apolo- 
gizo." 

“ What was that ? ’’ asked Grenville* 

“Your apology," said Lord Solway. “Come—I must take you to the 
young lady—1 don’t know if you know her—whom you are to make happy 

this evening. Lady-" he said, pausing before a magnificently dressed 

widow of sixty, “ this is a young man dying to make your actjuaiotance. 
He's come all the way from Yichna to take you in to dinner." 

“ How silly he is/' said the lady, who blushed and bridled till one of her 
chins overlapped her emerald necklace. “ I’ve known Mr. Grenville for years; 
and I saw him at Vienn^^’ a month since." 

She was indeed one of the luncheon party which Grenville had encoun¬ 
tered at the Embassy; and, however absent or dejected he might be at 
heart, she loft him at dinuei no time to betray himself. Gossip and scandal, 
balls, liaisons and marriages, came from her lips sparkling like a succession 
of pearls: and she never ad showed to greater advantage her talent for two 
things, which are not perh< ps as different as might be thought from the names 
she gave them—picking pt oplo to pieces, and putting two and two together. 
Want of charity, however has this advantage over charity, that it soite- 

times fails at last; and ii did so on this occasion. Lady- found 

towards the middle of dinner that the choracters of all her acquaintance had 
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4 kd 7 a ^unless death at her lu^nda i 8&,ahe left mem(»^ 

i^d ehe knew they wouli come’4© life and taming to her Other 
neighbour, a widowed duke of eeveniyi w^ 

asKshnesB for whiph ^be hajp^^es^ to be roel^raUdy an attack on his dncal 
heart, wHch practice enabfed him to reB^^ In cite of himself, Orenvillo 
was becoming amneed^ On the other side of him was ihe one nnmarried 
young lady, with the eyes of five-and’^twenty, and tiie happy of forty* 
Grenville knew her by sight, but he had never made her aequaintanee; and 
he was pleasantly flattered, when she, the moment his widow had dis^ 
carded him, met his eyes with a smile, and quickly began a conversation. 
She seemed quite aware that he.had just come from Vienna, and treated his 
Appmntmeni at Constantinople as a matter of public news. She was ac* 
quoted with both cities, and talked about bo^ pleasantly, giving her social 
judgments xieaiLy, like the str^es pf pencil, never laughing at 

any one, not even the tvidow near them, but letting it be seen constantly 
she eonld laugh if shp; chose; and oil through this, by some subtle 
dnsive means, not dosignodly, but as if by a naihral instinot, she contrived 
to make Grenville conscious of two flatterihg facts—that she felt he was an 
interesting man, and that she knew he was a distinguished one. The anxiety 
and the longing for the absent, which wu really occupying his mind, began 
to be overlaid and bidden by a little saperflmal pleasure, and after a time he 
felt himself taking note that the Shaker's lips were pretty, and that her right 
cheek had a dimple. But the mcmmsit'0^ his mind, with a sudden 
and painful vividness, another izaage-^ther lips and cheeks—^hovered before 
Mm like an image painted on the air. The first thing that reminded him of 
the charm bf woman's beauty r^idkd him &om the women present, glori* 
fying the woman absent; and, com^etely for a second oz two losing com¬ 
mand of his thoughts, he aetually found himself murmuring the words, 
<<lrmal Irma!” He turned to hk nsighb&h^^ She was looking at him. 
There was no help for it—he Hed^ ^‘Tm right again now,*’ he said. “ I 
just had a twinge of neuralgia.” ' 

After dinner he fell an easier prey to a flattery, merely social, which he 
received from the elderly great ladies ; and one of them who discovered 
that he had been asked to the concert m Downing Street offered to take him 
in her carriage with her. He went. There w^e many hours that still 
required killing. Before going to bed he Wished to be absolutely tired, or 
he would not, he know, get a single hour’s repose. The concert tired him 
more than the dinner party. Several women, charming, young, and beau¬ 
tiful, showed themselves delighted to see him, and counted on his return¬ 
ing the feeling. The feeling was not at his command, but the manner and 
look proper to it, from mere force of habit, came to his aid and produced 
themselves; and any one watching him would have thought on two or 
three occasions that be had fallen a Iiappy victim to the eyes that were then 
detaining him. Several observers indeed did think so; but no observer 
could have known that at the very moment when appearances seemed most 
to Warrant jSuch conclusions the name of an absent woman was still secretly 
on his lips; and that tbe touch of a hand not hers on his arm, as he went to 
supper, sent through his nerves a shudder as if it had been some pollution. 
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foIlowlDg morniDg, *when liis letters were brougbi to Hs bedside, it 
WBB some moments before be dared to look at them, bje 
fearful of||nding that there w^i none from beri Swovor/^ei^ Wea 
It aaked bTtn to oome and ilia her at twelve. I ImVe told my motb^ 
law,” it cOiitinnedi ‘^tbat yoi know laobtonbonrg wid the neighbonrhood; 
fibe is not snrprised tbereibre at my wanting to make some m^nin^ of 
you.” 

In ono way ibis delighted him. He would be with her eoon^ than be 
expected. He had, however, the preceding night promised his host toeall 
at twelve id Downing Street ; and there was some awkwardness in post¬ 
poning so important an engagement. Postpone it he did, however, despatch¬ 
ing a messenger with a letter, foil of excases which were not perhaps very 
accurate. But the messenger had hm^dl)^ been gone for half an hour when 
a telegram reached him from hi^> bagging 1^^^ at four. Here was 

a double annoyance^drst the dreaijr interval thos suddenly thrust between 
him and the time for meeting her ; and then a confused sense of thi^ strange 
feminine selfishness which wili albw.a woman sometimes to disregard in a 
man*s life every claim or interest not iswediately connected with herself. 
For a moment there blow ihr<nt|^ big suod a little Hast wind pf reproaches 
against her; but this went by,jrad wbli^ losing a moment, be bniiied ofT 
to Downing Street, reaching it hiM messenger. He was nator^y 

before his time; and passed, aB;!|iNl^$ he jshonld have to do, a good half 
honr of waiting, which his th^a^ts made anxious and miserable. He 
tried to arrange precisely what be' should say at tibe forthcoming interview; 
but every moment hk (‘(m.‘^uImt!oh« were interrupted by thoughts of her 
without whom he could Jmrdly breathe. : ^ to sit still, and amuso 
himself with a few blue-books ; but a be lying on 

his chest and smothering lum; and his nerves constrained him to keep 
moving about restlessly. He could think of only one thing which would have 
given him immediate comfort; an^i that would have been to tear to pieces 
two huge blue-books about the indj^o ^de, which he had twice taken 
up, and which nau-onfe-u : with their intolerable pages. But he stoically 
resisted this temptation of a secretaiy at last appeared, and 

invited him to the sanctunt result of the intendew was 

more satisfactory than he hoped, . It settled nothing, and therefore was 
quickly over; and he wont j^Way with the news that, owing to certain recent 
events, it would be qnite pombl^, if he wished it, to give him another two 
months before entering on hi^: or resigning it. 

The clock was striking fo^r ^vhen he fonnd himself on the heights of 
Hampstead; and after much in uiiy of the way, and numbers of misdirec¬ 
tions, his cab stopped at the gav of a semi-detached brick villa, separated 
from the road by a walk atd a few fiower-beds. As he rang the bell, a 
presentiment he was unable o conquer filled his mind, that she would not 
be true to her appointment; ind he had prepared his mind for the bitter¬ 
ness of leaming that this was so. The door was opened by a man-servant, 
who looked like a dissenting :niniBter; and when Grenville learnt ||'om hiii 
that she actually was at home, the evangel that came from such a mouthy 
seemed almost incredible. He was shown into a drawing-room on the 
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whar^ Frenoh-polisli tosUtad mabogany fnrnitiire, and 
fttttimaoBSBars Jiad. settied IbainBelyeB like a flOok of sea-goUs, There ‘were 
some lu’ge bnt not beaat^l pie^ <^ OiienM china li^ge looking- 

glaasee, hideous in florid frames ; there was TAe Lady of t/w Lake in. a 
Tarnished tartuQ landing; some oalf-hoand tolames of a pozulefous gnarto 
Bible ; and on the chimney-piece, as Grenville at last discoTered, some 
beaatifal Greek yases, with flgores of the Amazons on them, of Zens and of 
Pallas Athemd; but these, as it seemed from British ideas of deoomm, had 
been draped in Tells of opaque spotted muslim This discovery saved him 
&om the paflgs of some moments of impatience; and he was siill beguiled 
by a sense of unexpected amusement when the opening door startled him, and 
Mrs. Sohilizzi entered. He had been secretly annoyed here, even more 
than he had been at Vienna, by being forced to connect her with surround¬ 
ings BO alien to himself; but the moment she now appeared, the effect of 
oircumsianoes was reversed. Her dress, her look, her movement, seemed 
by contrast with the room to possess ah added charm and refinement, 
^ving her the aspect of an app^tion: and her nearness to what was 
vulgar and tasteless showed him how completely she was detached from it. 

Her eyes wore soft with a glad ethereal; welcome; on her lips was an 
eager smile; but as be approached her, she gave him her hand in greeting, 
with a curious coldness which effeciufdly .kept him at a distance; and with 
a quick, peremptory frown, H(m^. cooae: me,^* she said. “You must 

sit there quite away from me.** 

In act he was completely o^dient, but his mind was up in arms and 
rebellious; and though he stifl jmfled as he, spoke, and responded 8uffi> 
oiently to what she said to hiin^ h«;£^t hia maimer assuming a certain chill 
formality, which meant, can he distant too.*’ As 

for her, had his judgment been biiily ceJm enough, he would have recognised 
in the tones of her voice/ and in the way her eyes followed him, every¬ 
thing that she had left unexpressed m her greeting. He vrould have 
recognised it also in something dee, Vhi<& did as a fact merely annoy 
him farther; and this was tiie so^ of futgect to which she managed to 
confine the converBation. She.began taOdng about the vases. That was 
pleasant enough, and he really ezgoyed a diort laugh on the matter. Then 
she went on, don’t know what you will think of Mrs. Gmdden.” 

“ Who is Mrs. Gruddeu ?” he asked. ■ 

««Oh,” she replied, ** coy mother-in-law t ^ She married again after Paul’s 
&ther died. She, you know, wjiiSEnglish—as English as anyone eonld 
be. She was bom at Olapham, and belonged to some religious sect there; 
and this room represents her idea of tiie beauty of respectable holiness. 
Everything is an expensive protest against beauty 6f any other kind. She 
and Paul’s father quarrelled like cat and dog; but, as soon as he died, she 
began to speak of him as a saint, and she kept those vases there as * a 
souvenir of my dear first husband,* though I fancy she enjoys their petti¬ 
coats partly as a slap at his memory. He brought them from Athens, and 
friey realty are very fine. Mr. Grudden, who di^ of a sore throat which he 
caught at a meeting for the suppression of dancing on the stage, was at first 
anxious to have them broken to pieces; but my mother-in-law, who resents 
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b11 Bnggestlons os praeiple, hae dfteii told me bow indignant sbe 
one; and l^n wbdn Mr. Grudden tmiidly ventimd on another; whidh wu 
that they &||dQld be sent as a preseht to the Bntish Mneemn, ' Mr* Grndden/ 
she said, 'I know my own basiness best. Were they sent to Ihe Mnswai 
their indecorum would be exposed to the publie. Here, modestly covered, 
they at all events can do no mischief ; and I can avoid afironiing* my 
dear first husband^s memory, without feeling that I have any sin on my 
conscience.* ** 

In the way all this was smd there was no trace of unkindnees. There 
seemed to be in her nature a sort of gentleness which left her blows their 
precision but checked their force just as they were in the act of striking. 
Under other circumstanoes all this would have given him pleasure; but 
now, in his present situation, half separated from her, seeing her only in this 
breathless interval, ho was longing to breathe to her some words of devotion 
and to receive from her the comfort of some answer; and her wasting this 
brief opportunity in gossip about Gre^k vases and a mother-in-law, began 
to fill him presently wiUi a bitter that he was being trified with. He 
tried once or twice to force her to more seriously, but each time she 
reverted to topics that .were more or ioiss trivial; and at last, stung with 
her treatment, and hardly leflec^g on wT;ai i did, he arose abruptly, and 
said to her, “ I have bored you enough. $ be going.*’ 

'' Must you ? *’ she said, siartied, and' jng as if she understood 
nothing of his mood. ''What time is it? It late. Perhaps you had 
better go, then.” 

He had not expected to be taken at hi$ wmd like this. He stared at her 
incredulously for a second or two, and then, in a voice which she hardly 
recognised as his own, " When sh^ I see you again ? ** he said. " 1 will 
never come again, if you don’t VriiUk me T will hever trouble you more.” 

"Bobby I” she exclaimed, " what can you he talking of? How silly 
you are ! You had, indeed, better go now, unless you wish to see Mrs. 
Grudden.” For the first time, as she looked at him, it struck her that there 
was pain in his expression. She came close to him, and taking him by both 
hands, with distress In het own eyes, she said to him, " What is it, dear ? ” 

" I feel,” he said, " that yod have hardly let me speak to you, and now 
you turn me away, os if I Vrere kbn^ oh^ce visitor, and you will not even 
trouble yourself to tell me when, if ever; I am to see you again.” 

" Don’t,” she said, " don’t remain any longer so near me. I feel as if 
all these mahogany chairs had eyes. :You can see me to-morrow, 1 think. 
I have to go to my lawyer’s, and yon might take me afterwards to some 
place where we can have luncheon. I will let you know to-ni^t. Please 
don’t be angry with me, hut go.” 

Half soothed by her parting words and manner, and yet still embittered 
by the unnatural constraint of the interview, he went out into the maze of 
suburban roads, and heavy with a sense of desolation began to walk 
towards liondon. But a week ago—only a week ago—they were in that 
enchanted world of forest and lake and solitude, and now, he refle|t6d,'hofr 
great and how desolating was the difierence. 

The following day the promised letter arrived, and, having repaired at the 
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lusnf named in it io ^e street where Her ^ trailed forlwl^an 

liour, and she at last came oattojhim/ Then wa a well4nqwa hotel in the 
neighbourhood, and they lusohed togeiher in eoffee-nom. 
oonversation was, under oircumfitaoces, impossible; bat there waa some^ 
thing in her xnanna which spoke to him of her alfeo^on as ph^ 
oonld have done, perhaps more plainly than was prudent; But aUmf 
iuneheon she was obliged to meet her motheT-iU'law, and they parted without 
the solace of oire single natural moment. 

In the next few days they met in the same way. Sometimes she was 
tender with Mm, as she had been pn this occasion: and not she, but 
oiroumstances, were the only objects of his resentment. But once or twice 
she seemedill^emperedand absent; her business seemed so to preoccupy 
her as almost to put him out of her tiioughts; and once, when he slightly 
reproved her for not noticing some personal question, she turned on him, 
saying,What is it you ask me? Bo you think I come here for the 
purpose of talking to you / *V 

That evening he wrote this in his diary: “ We have two consciences—a 
moral one and an intellectual one; and most men, who have not silenced 
both, ore not only accustozned at times to examine their condition, but from 
time to time see it in dffferent lights. Both morally and intellectually, in a 
way 1 could never have anticipated, I have seen my conduct and my choice 
in life justified. That is to say, ! have Been this at times. But putting the 
moral question quite aside, and regarding it as settled, my intellectual con¬ 
science at moments exhibits me to myself as a fool. Here am 1, delibe¬ 
rately—not in an impulsive moment—but deliberately, and with a careful 
and painful choice of means, preparing to divest myself of everything which 
the ordinary judgment would pronounce to be best worth living for. I am 
casting into the fire all that ambition craves for. The home of my family I 
am going to sell; and all chances of a home in another sense 1 am volun¬ 
tarily thrusting away from me. And for what ? This very morning, before 
I met her, 1 was with my own man of businoss, again going over the details 
of the proposed sale of my praperty: and when 1 met her, for whose sake 
I am doing this—good God 1 how does she receive me ? I should have 
felt less pain had she stuck a dagger into me. No—no. It is not the 
pain I wince at, but the thought that her nature makes it possible for 
her to inflict it. And yet, all the same, I can plead for and make out a 

case for her; and then—^here is the distracting pari of the matter_the 

monient I have done this I refute all my own pleadings, and represent her 
to mybelf as everything that —. No, I won't think of it. But apart 
from this, how wretched my position seems. Three-quarters of an hour 
out of the twenty-four is all I now see of her; and these few minutes are 
snatched With diflScnlty, and preceded by hours of anxiety, as if all time 
was on the rack. And yet—and yet—if you are not the most contemptible 
of women—Inna, Irma, I should like to be saying this to you—if, in short, 
you are worth anything, to me you are worth everything.” 

*Iwo d^B later he met her in a happier way, and so soon as the con¬ 
ditions were changed she changed also. She became like her former self. 
She wrote to him: ** Call for me here at two, and we will go to my own 
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liotita. I thmgft to attend to; and t i^tild Jika jnon to eee 

tbe fkae.” 

!niis invit^on to jG^rati^d was li^e eommer ratorned. in wisxier. It ifi 
true that when fbe met him ih Gviidden*s drawing-room ahe still 
treated him with a eertaih superhcial eoldnsss, but it was a eoidneBs Whioh 
her e^es belied. 

** We will walk,” she said. “It is the other side of the Eeath. Gome: 
1 am quite ready. Let ns be out of this dreadful room. As I told you tho 
other day, my mother-in-law and ail Paul's family seem to be staring at me 
out of these mahogany chairs,” They were soon outside, and escaping 
from the region of streets, had taken a path over the broken and furze^ 
grown heath; and now, as they seemed to be more securely alone toge¬ 
ther, her <;\vn natural manner, which Grenville had almost forgotten, 
came lack U? her. 

“Irj " he j^aid, “ do you know how I feel now ? I feel as if you had 
been deu vaul had suddenly come to life again.” 

“ ” .-.vjo replied, “I have been living under conditions that well 

might I-11 muHer look and manner both showed that she understood 
hint; b i they left him sore with a sense that her sympathy was inadequate 
to M s p in. “ There,” she said presently, “there is our house beyond 
th( e p: ic trees,” . " ^ 

. was a large stuccoed villa in a garden full o.f foliage, with a gleaming 
coi, orvai ory on one side, and stables and out-buildings on the other. The 
drh •' and the flower-beds were kept with exquisite neatness ; some Guernsey 
COY'S were grazing in a quiet paddock;: tho stone steps that led to the 
glazed doors of the entrance, were as white as a clean table-cloth. Every¬ 
thing presented the aggressive and pmnful neatness of a man who can feel 
himself a gentleman only when his clothes are now. Indoors Grenville 
received the same impression. The floors Were scrupulously polished ; the 
walls smelt of paint and gilding : but atthe same time he was astonished by 
the quality of the objects that surrounded him. There was in the hall a 
magnifloent Italian coffer, and a huge ^picture, which purported to he a 
Eubens, and which, if not an ori^nal, was at all events a splendid copy. 
There were fine Florentine chairs, and a large Venetian mirror; and doors 
on one side opened into the conservatory, which was green with tropical 
vegetation. The i wception rooms were just what the hall might have led 
one to expect. The ceilings were gaudy with Parisian clouds and cupids; 
there was abundancu of modern furniture, which had been bought at an 
exhibition; some Sevres and Chelsea china; some marketable modem 
pictures; and placed ab riit under glass cases, some cameos, some crystal 
goblets, and other objects -imilar. Though nothing individually was first- 
rate, nothing was bad: but the effect of the whole was frightful. It repre¬ 
sented a life altogether a variance with whatever beauty the individud things 
possessed. Grenville tr.ed to keep this impression to himself, and merely 
said to Mrs. Schilizzi, “ What a fine collection you have here I ” 

“ Paul,” she replied, *' says there is not a thing that would iftt fetch^ow 
at Christie’s fifteen per c-mt. more than the price he paid for it. Come— 
will show you his room.” 
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TTAS foridly<«arTOd wdnttlohuiiire^m^ ut 

ftimrtrnAnt ttt T^finaa. It'vaB i^, as eabinet-xnakers saj, mi4: 

tike ‘walls w«re adorned with piotures of lace-KoheB and ^Uet-g^ls, and. 
BOine shelves designed for books, but need for boxes of o^s. 
hearthng was an eleotro-plated spittoon. All bore the same relation to the^ 
houses to whi<di Oreiii^ was acKiuBtconed as a K^poVboy's no^ 
might to a passai^ from Virgil—composed of the sanm materials, bat 
difiering in yhtiii^ meaiung* At last, however, a door was opened, 
throngh which he pafised into a wholly diderent atmoaphere. Here was a 
room, cinll indeed with the tidiness that comes of being not occupied, but 
full of tSl the signs of delicate and redned life. The chairs were covered 
with old-fashioned flowered chintz ; there were books in profusion, bound, 
not expensively, but with all the carefd taste of one who evidently loved 
them. Over Ihe chimney-piece were a few Chelsea flgures; and on each 
side of the mirror were some cases of old miniatures. 

*‘I have told the househeeper/* she said, to Jet us have tea hero. Wo 
can be quiet here for a little; and, dear fl^end, for a little I can be myself 
again. How horrid and how strange you must have thought me, these 
last five days. Bobby,” she went on, ** this room means to me an entire 
lifetime. It echoes with painful memories—with my first acquaint¬ 
ance with pain. And yet, compared with the other rooms in this house, 
I look back on it as a haven of rest^as a place where my heart ceased 
aching.” 

He began to look at her books, at her pieces of china, and her miniatures.. 
She went round the room with him, standing by him and explaining every¬ 
thing. He saw the volumes she hod valued most when a child, with the 
blots and pictures she had made on margins and title-pages. She pointed 
out to him her mother's miniotuie and her father's; and dl the aiTection and 
purity which had brooded over her childhood, seemed to spread its wings 
over both of them, and fold them in a common shelter. ** Irma,” he said 

where shall I see you to-morrow ?” 

“ By the way,” she answered, “ I wanted to talk to you about that. To¬ 
morrow I am quite free. Mrs..Gradden is going into the country ; but the 
day after I am doing the same thing myself. That day is Saturday; and 
I must stay away till Tuesday.” An exclamation of displeasure involun¬ 
tarily escaped from Grenville. ^ Don't be angry,” she said. “ Why should 
you be so hasty ? You can come with me if you like. That was what I 
was wishing to tell you. I am going to a little seaside place in Suffolk, to 
be for a day or two with a child of one of my sisters.” Grenville's expres¬ 
sion nnderwent an immediate change. This news, indeed, was beyond all 
his hopes. 

“ Of course I will come,” he said* ** But about to-morrow—listen, I 
have seen your home to-day. Will you come with mo and see mine to¬ 
morrow ? I am going to visit it, perhaps for the last time. It is,” he went on,, 
** only thirty miles from London.” And he mentioned the railway by which 
to re^h it, also a convenient train. At first the expedition struck her 
as impossible. The fear of her mother-in-law seemed to paralyse her powers, 
of movemout; but the longing to come with him, growing as she thought 
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over tiie project, preeently allowed tire meiadf abMntmg 
without ofeaeo^ 

At the appointed hoar they met at Waterloo Bndge, and an hoor'a ni|wl 
travelling brungbt them to a Hampehire station, sitnated in a reg^n* 
woods and wild commons. The dtisty road, along wlu<^ they were soon 
driving, was bordered: With trees which made a flickering sbad^^ YeUd|r 
gorse glitt^*ed; red-roofed cottages sunned themselves; and ^e of 
old-world inns swung by the broad footpath. The whole landscape was MI 
of that singular primitiveness that is to be found in so many places that 
are almost within sight of London ; and Mrs. Scbilizzi was at once Barpnsed 
and delighted at it. At length they reached a wide undulating heath, tufted 
with gorse and lieathcr, and Surrounded by bdts of woodland, where white 
glimpses of several important houses showed in the distance, sheltered in 
the haze oi treciii. In the middle of this heath, at the beginning of an abrupt 
ascent, Gnfuvilic stopped the driver^ and proposed to his companion that 
they shou- i wt Ik. Ho took her by a footpath up the slope through the 
gorse-husl os; and the moment she reached the summit she stopped short 
with an Kclamation. For there, On a slope beyond, hacked by blue fir- 
woods, a? i frc 'ited by grass and fem, a forest of twisted [chimney-stacks 
rose frort} x din red pile, whose magnitude was at once apparent from the 
number «i its inullioned windows. Guiious turrets in the garden, steps 
and balus radc.s, were visible. An avenue of elms climbed the slope to the 
house; a; <1 hurdly a furlong off were the lodge gates giving access to it. 

“ And is that your home ? ” exclaimed Mrs. Scbilizzi. “ How beautiful I *' 
The words were ordinary enough; but there was a sort of sob in her 
uttoranee of them, full of thoughts and feelings which she was unable to 
speolv. “ And am I depriving you of this ? Such was its general meaning. 
Grenville knew that it was so, but affected to be otherwise occupied; and 
when be spoke be forced his tone to be cheerful. “Bo you see this ?” he 
said, as be pulled a parcel from bis pocket. 

“ Yes,” she replied. “ What is it ? " 

And as she looked and spoke, he saw that a tear fell from her cheek upon 
her glove. He showed her with a laugh, a false beard and whiskers. 

“ I don’t,’' Jhe said, “ want to be recognised—^in case there should be 
anyone to recognise me. 1 want to go as a stranger, and I have an order 
to view, which will adnm us. Look—are the things on properly ? I wore 
them at some private tbeatiicals; and my oldest friends said that they 
would never have recognised me. Tell me—do you think you would ? ” 

She assured him his disguise was sufficient, and not altogether unbecom¬ 
ing ; and they went together r.j) the avenue. It was evident that the place 
received a certain amount of attention: but signs of neglect and dilapida¬ 
tion might be nevertheless tt ^ced everywhere. There was a sheet of water 
covered with green weed; th( *e wore fences ill-mended; and clumps of trees 
and shrubs killing each other for want of pruning. At last came the iron 
gates, just outside the house. Half their scroll work was eaten away by ^ 
rust. They passed throngb these into a great gravelled enclosnfc, and 
made their way towards the lofty windowed walls, which the down-drawn 
blinds covered with blots of whiteness. 
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** My tenants,** said Gienville, I know are away now. 1 shall pass for 
a stranger—^for an intending pnrehaser. I opnldnH have home to bo seen 
in my true character. Everything here had for me aonie memory—every 
door—every window— even that old kennd there.** 

An echoing poal of the hell had meanwhile summoned a servant; and in 
the course of a few minutes they were making their tour of the house. On 
the principal floor, reached by a wide oak staircase, was a magnifleont suite 
of rooms, hung with tapestry, and leading into a long gallery, full of old 
chests, and spinning-wheels, and the hoots and breast-plates of cavaliers. 
To Mrs. Schilizzi the whole place was a revelation; and her breathless appre¬ 
ciation of it beguiled Grenville of his melancholy. 

“ We never,’* he said in French to her, ** used to live in these rooms. 
We could hardly afford evai to have them dusted. Our quarters,** he con¬ 
tinued, when they descended, to the floor helow, “our quarters were here, 
looking out on the garden/* And the servant, as he spoke, admitted them 
to a gOod-sized drawing-roomvhtuigr^ih portraits, and surrounded with old 
gilt tables. On one of ilmse po^aits Grenville flxed his eyes; and then 
said hastily to the servant, f Pray open the dining-room—and the library, 
too, and the boudoir. I honse—I shall have to see all of them.** 

The man went; and as abdh'^ th were left alone, “Irma,** said 
Grenville, “ that picture is my mother. That is my little sister. Do you 
see this marble table, with a pack of cards inlaid in it ? My mother was 
sitting by it, her head the only time I ever said an 

nnkind word to her. I was only flfteen then. I remember to this day 
the line of pain that quivered at the corners of her closed mouth. Every¬ 
thing speaks to me here. me^a fool. I hope that man's not 

coming. I shall be too blind 

His head was turned &om bterl He looked as if he were staring at the 
wall; but a moment later he tuimed to her, flrst biting his lip, then forcing 
a laugh; and there was nothing left in his eyes betraying a want of fortitude. 
Afterwards they went into the garden, and then through portions of the 
park. He pointed out to her the< bark of a youngish beeeh.tree, on which 
some letters were cut, distorted by the rind’s growth. They were still 
legible ; and they spelt, “ Bobert Glrenville.** 

“ Come,” at last he said to her, “ come—we have seen all. When my 
mother and my sister died, I was fonder of this place than of anything.” 

“ And now,” she said, “ for the sake of a worthless woman, you are going 
to rob yourself of all that was most dear to you.” 

“No,” he replied, “a woman has revealed to me something that is 
dearer.” 

At a convenient spot he iieed himself of his slight disguise. They re¬ 
joined their carriage, and the train was hurrying them soon to London, 
Her manner to him now had a tenderness he had never known in it before. 
Her being before had seemed to cement itself to his. It seemed to him 
now to be compassionately brooding over it. Poetry and prose came into 
Btrang^“ contact. The sight of the signs and advertisements along the line, 
which showed them they were nearing London, suddenly roused her after 
a long silence. 
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'* YOT,!*ihe W^Bpered to him/ are saerifioing Bomtich for me, if 
I had courage, I should say to you, Do not complete the sacrifice. But I 
can’t. I cAdl cmly say, let me do my all to repay you for it. I nOveo* ^ew 
till to-day how much you really cared for me. It has been a day of happi¬ 
ness, and also a day of trouble.” 

** Trouble is to love,” he replied, “ what the night is to a star.” 

“ Vsuxhall! ” shouted a,voice outside. “ Tickets ready—all tickets 1 ** 

They both laughed at the interruption, and their parting at the terminus 
had peace in it. 

Xext day they agam shared a journey, moving away from London to the 
quiet of the Suffolk shores. The melancholy of yesterday, the anxieties and 
jarring incidents of the days preceding, gave to them now a feeling of 
exultation, as if they were escaping from some house of bondage; and as 
for the sacrifice which had so lately saddened both of them, he had for¬ 
gotten he had to make, shC) thut slm had tel accept it. 

The watering-place they were bound for was little more than a fishing- 
village, with some villas, an hotel, and a terrace of lodging-honses annexed 
to it; and though in its season .Cpckheyi ii^ like files in it,[now it was 
full of its own local silenCa* Two mnety babB, however, were waiting 
patiently at the station, whose drivers appeared even more surprised than 
pleased when two will-dressed strangers .appeiu^ and engaged both of 
them. Mrs. Schilizzi was to stay in lodgings ^at had been engaged by her 
sister. Grenville had, by telegraph, ordered rooms m the hotel. The two 
abodes were not very far apart. They Wth looked on a wind-swept down 
or common, fringing which was t^ beach and the shining sea. On this 
common they had arranged to meet in ah hour ; and Grenville saw at a 
glance that there would be no chance of their missing each other. They 
met. After the jars and noises of luond^!; And the painful and precarious 
meetings which, siraining the nerveB of'eaeh and trying the tempera, still 
left smarting traces of the pain that had been thus inflicted, the intense 
peacefulness which now surrounded them lay on their ears like velvet, and 
found its way into their souls. The only sounds heard were intermittent 
and isolated—the occasional r Utle of some solitary cart or van, or of one 
little yellow omnibus with the pa(dcages of some commercial traveller, the 
voices of a child or tv'o T>i>iying, or of one man calling to another by name, 
or the fall of the waves w - ich, long and slow and shining, curved into foam 
and fell on the shingle no; far away. She took his arm, confidingly, with a 
frank temerity, and they w-nt towards the beach, over the thin pale- 
coloured grass, crunching wiva their feet as they did so many a drifted 
shell. Scents of the sea 4 and floated in the air, and their hearts were 
filled to overflowing with a dCi p tumultuous tranquillity. They sat on the 
shore; played with the pe >bles and threw ^om j and watched the dove- 
colonred clouds change the r shapes on the horizon, and catch the gleams 
of sunset. ^ 

“ To-morrow,” she said t j him, “ we will manage to dine together. Thia 
evening at six I must havo tea with my little niece. You can Aue mean¬ 
while, and take me out again afterwards.” 

At a little distance was an old wooden pier, dilapidated, and looking like 
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ike libs of some wrecked vcBBel. Aa hour or two later Walked to it, 
wim it looked black in the mopitligbt^ and they sat toge&er almost ailent 
on one of its crazy benches. The tide was fnlk Ti^e Was a hnsh on 
the breathless waters t ahd the heut of each ha^ the hush and fuhiess of 
the tide- At last, however,^ ^en^e nm^d hims^f^ and instead of frag¬ 
mentary whispers, to speak with a distinct and deliberate uiteranee, 
which hu^t to a pasting listener have sounded entirely commonplace^ but 
to her fu more convincing than the customary murmurs of tentiment. 

“ torn/’ he aaid, I wish, not for the sake of vanity, that you would 
think over ce^ain ments, which I may venture to think myself possessed 
of. I am a good man of huBinesSi Were there any occasion for my 
doing so, 1 coidd go this moment into many a City office, and amend the 
details of many a financial scheme. I have a keen sense of humour, and 
a certain amount of cynicism. I thiztis ^so I am a seasoned man of the 
world; and no one has known better than I how to value the world's 
advantages; and I am certamly not mad. But my love of you—I am not 
in the least exaggerating—^has acted like an alchemist, suddenly trans¬ 
muting life for me, and turning my estimate of things entirely topsy-turvy. 
What I would utter to you if I could in all the language of poetry, I repeat, 
1 endorse, in bald matter-of-fact prose, and in cold blood I affix my signa¬ 
ture to it. Nero wished that the people had only one throat, that ho might 
cut it. All the things 1 care for, have only one pair of eyes; and they are 
close to me—close to me; 1 see them shining now. Irma/’ he continued, 
his voice gromng gradually lower, **my heart is like a cathedral, where a 
lamp is always burning in your honour, and where sometimes in honour of 
you there is nothing but solemn silence, and sometimes the murmur of some 
now act of devotion. Bo my words reach you, so as to make you feel their 
force I Or are they like a jet of water, which breaks into faint spray, before 
it strikes the object it is aimed at ? If this is so, you must come nearer 
and meet^.” 

Don’t,\sh8 exclaimed. “Don’t. Your words not only strike, but 
penetrate: ud my%eartis so full of what they mean, and so jealous of 
losing it—tAt——what shsulJ say ? Bobby, I can hardly bear it. I am 
rather sad »-night, I will telWou why to-morrow.” 

To-mor»w came; but the p^mise was not at once fulfilled. In the 
morning ^he was sad no longer. She was buoyed up on the tide of a 
triumphant happiness against which she could not struggle; and the 
horizon of the day before her was like that of a summer sea, which mot 
heaven, and hid all the world beyond. Some hours she devoted to her 
little niece, doing for her all that could be done by the kindest mother; but 
every minute not thus occupied, she was with Grenville, full of a simple- 
heoited happiness which trouble dared not sully. But towards the evening 
her sadness retuped again. They were sitting on the beach, watching 
some distant sails. Suddenly she said to him, “ To-day you’ve been very 
gpod to me. You’ve not been angry with me because I've given so many 
hours to Cny niece; and yet I am sure it tried you. But you knew it was 
my duty; and you never once looked cross at me. I am so touched, dear, 
by all those little forbearances. And yet—oh Bobby, Bobby, there is some- 
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thing I want to aay to yoit I wanted to say it last niglit, only 1 hardly 
knew how I andiall to-day Tve not wanted to say it at tfl/* 

What is it?^V he ask^. Bhe hesitated and blushed^ She began to 
speak, and then stopped hersdf. Whsl was in her nuzld Cl^trri^e 
not cozyeetnre I 'lint one thing eaxne clearer to his view than ev# It; had 
done bef^—-tbe fact thet for hm was gailelessly and defenoelessly 
truthfol. V'There was Ibmethihg almost painful in the degree to which this 
touched the new and sudden call which it made bn his care and 

tendeme^. “What is it?*’ he asked again. “Tell me. I shall under’* 
stand, whatever it is.” 

“ Yes, :’ she said; “ I indeed believe you will. You understand me too 
well; ami it- you are too good to mei I think I can tell you now. You 
see, BoV'hy, ray loving you—you see sometimes it’s more happiness, just 
as it’s b’on to-day; and then at other times it overwhelms me and lifts 
me likereligion. It was like that last night, and it is so again now. 

And this is what I feel-if we weren’t in a public place, I should like as 

1 told ou hide my eyes on your shoulder. I feel that the higher and 
purer n y lo^ o gets, it raises some standard in me by which I condemn 
myself or al any rate, it makes doubts trouble me, which in more careless 
moods ( can answer. Don’t be imgry with me. I blame myself, not 
you.” 

“ 1 1 ;/Belf,” he said, “ am not free from trouble. When I put before 
myself mr position in general terms, often and often I condemn it; but 
when I ihink of it as it really is, and when I think of you as a p(irt of it, 
let mo say what I may to myself, it is redeemed, and my blame falls 
powerless on it. But oh, Irma, I ought to say this to you: If you don’t 
agree with me naturally, I don’t want - — h ow difficult it is to say some 
things—I don’t want to cajole you with what your conscienco may resent 
as sophisms.” 

“ Dear,” she said, “ I did«ot mean to distress you. I believe at heart 
I feel exactly as you do; but my doubts will come at times, and I like to tell 
you everything. But this evening, Bobby, they have come, not, I think, 
on their own account, but merely because my spirits are getting a little 
low again. I have a sort of presentiment that something bad will happen 
to-morrow; and even if it doesn’t, to-morrow is our last day here. The 
day after I shall have dnished my business; and then I shall have to leave 
you and hurry back tc my children. To leave yon—that will be sad 
enough; but not even for your soke would I stay away from my ohildTen. 
Perhaps if they were here I i^hould have none of these morbid fancies.” 

“Irma!” said Grenville, ' what have you just boon saying? Do you 
suppose that when you go l ^hall not go also ? As long as your welfare 
will not suffer by it, and os 1 mg as you will allow me, I mean never to 
leave yon. And as to yoi r children—I should hardly believe I had any 
place in your heart, if that place in some ways were not subordinate to 
theirs.” 

When they parted that evening, “Please,” she said, “don’t aboui 
me. Your goodness, though it sometimes troubles me, always drives away 
each cloud of trouble it roisos.” That night she wrote: “ What a strange 
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thing 18 the conscience I It often seems to me like the ghost of Hamlet’s 
father, its voice coming now from one place, now from another quite oppo- 
site, as if it were urging on me two different sets of arguments. What a lot 
of books—scientific hooks—I have read about it, long before I thought that, 
for my own peace of mind, 1 should ever have to consider how far they 
were true. I believe, however, that I am really learning one thing, which I 
had often heard before but never realised; and tha^is not what conscience 
is, but what a woman is. A woman can appreciate reasoning as well as a 
man can; but it is not by reasoning that she sees her own way in perplexity, 
I can reason, and say that I am breaking some ties which, if everybody broke, 
all society would he ruined. But then, again, comes an answer, I learnt 
from Mm; that if everybody loved as we loved, all society would be ele¬ 
vated. I constantly tax myself with making Paul miserable. But then 
again comes the answer, that this misery is merely imaginaiy, that it 
is merely the creation of some conventional formula, for I am merely 
giving to another what is nothing but dross to him. So, too, I can apply 
to myself all these names, which are the first stones cast by self-con¬ 
stituted accusers. But against names like these I hardly caro to defend 
myself; 1 know them to be so inapplicable that they hardly cause me 
uneasiness. All they do is to turn me away from argument, and drive 
me back to my own consciousness of myself, which, in spite of every 
argument, remains still the same, like a fiame inside a lantom which no 
wind can agitate; and then I know that my heart is not impure, and that 
the hunger of my soul is not to be ftuihless hut to ho faithful; that in spite 
of all the little selfishnesses that suUy one’s daily life, I long to consecrate 
my whole being to Mm» Even as I write now, some voice of the spirit fills 
me. That would sound nonsense to many people; hut to me it is full of 
meaning. Words—^words I where are you ? Come to me, help mo. If a 
rose has blossomed, I can see it. If an aloe has blossomed, I can see it. I 
can see that under his influence I myself have blossomed. It’s a fact. 
Why should 1 vex myself by insisting on it any farther ? As for argu¬ 
ments, they must play at see-saw if they will. They will sometimes make 
me feel that there is nothing to be said for us; sometimes that there is 
nothing to be said against us. But whatevar is proved, oh, you who have 
chosen me, and whom I have chosen, 1 know that I love you; and when I 
trust to my consciousness and my instincts, I feel that loving you was the first 
right thing I ever did, and that all hope and all elevation is contained in it.” 

Kbr next day was her state of mind changed. The thought that this 
peaceful interval would so soon come to an end did, indeed, sadden both of 
them; but it was a sadness brooding over peace, like clouds over a quiet 
sea. The midday post, however, brought her a letter from London, hearing 
many stamps on it, and darkened with re-directiona. It is something 
from ^ Paul I” she exclaimed. Her cheeks flushed as she read it. *‘His 
work at Smyrna is nearly done,” she said presently, ** and—what is this ? 
There are some new waterworks at Bucharest, for which the firm has a 
tontracL He will be going there in three weeks. He supposes that I and 
the chil&en are in Vienna or with the Princess; and as soon as he is able 
to do 60 , he will come to ns.” 
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She dropped the letter on her lap, and looted at Grenville mlently. “ Of 
course,*’ she said at last, it must have happened sooner or later; but 
sometimes; Bobby, sometimes one forgets things.” 

“If you,” he replied, “are as serious as I am, we both of us have to 
face a difficult and painful situation. I have known this all along; still, 
when a thing comes close, of course at first one shudders at it; but even if 
our path grows stony, do not the less lean on me.” 

As he spoke her smile again came back to her, but sho only acknow¬ 
ledged his words by her sudden look of happiness. He felt that this gave 
him a new insight into her character. He fell that many things in her 
behaviour, many liltlo cases of what seemed neglect and carelessness, were 
due not to any want of recognition on her part, but to foregone conclusions 
that he would take her recognition for granted. And so through all that 
day, though a certain sadness filled it, a happiness reigned which the sadness 
only deepened. They arranged to dine late, so as to catch the last glow of 
the evening; and again they sat on the shore together, playing with the 
pebbles and the sea-woed, and watching the waves fall. Everything on 
which their eyes rested was steeped in a pathetic beauty, which did not 
come from the sunset, though that indeed was beautiful, but which comes 
at any hour to things seen for the last time. She had been repeating some 
random fri 'rju/.utfs of poetry. Once or twice she had quoted a line wrong, 
and he had laughed at her. Some sorts of ridicule are more tender than a 
caress. Fo ' oii? verse especially he insisted on finding fault with her. It 
was an llng ish verso of eight syllables, and ought to have run thus:— 

See, on iho shore the waters fall.” 

Sho, however, turned waters into “ waves,” and he tried to convince her 
how baiting she made the metre. Presently ^ thought stmek him. 

“See, on the shore^ the waves fidl! ” 

ho repeated. “ Do you know in itself that metre is pretty ? I can*t tell 
why, but my thoughts at this moment are in tune with it. Irma, be quiet 
a moment, and I will set them to the music of your mietake.” He borrowed 
a pencil of her, and the back of an envelope ; and now murmuring to him¬ 
self, and now writing, he was occupied whilst she watched him. “ Listen to 
this,” ho said at last. She leaned her hand on his shoulder, and watched 
his hasty scribblings as he read :*— 

“ See, iiu the west the day fails; 

Low on the sands the waves sound; 

Slow on the down the lean sails 
Of the drift round. 

“ See, in the west is one star! 

Bee, a lay have found fair 
Is ’^aviu ' the things that still are 
Bor til ^lingB that once were. 

t 

** Hol^ me :'ast by your true hand 
Tom airay from the changed sea. 

Our day f in^ikes the forlorn land, 

Never forsake 1 ” 
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Chapteb XYII. 

I AM alone. I now have time for reflection, undisturbed by those anxietieE 
which, when she was at Hampstead, almost every day and hour were the 
blot’like shadows of my hopes. 1 shall follow her soon ; but she has been 
obliged to rejoiu her children; and 1 must remain here in London for yet 
another week or so, in order to complete the sale of my property. As for 
that, the bitterness of death is past. Not yet legally, but still so for as 1 
am concerned finally, the matter is settled. My family is come to an end. 
It has no home, and no future. My own feeling at present, is much like 
that of a man who has just lost his teeth, and whose mouth is strange to 
him ; or who has just lost a limb, and still feels it aching. If Lady Ashford 
could read this diary, which was begun at her suggestion, what a trii^^l^b. 
it would be to her 1 And yet, once or twice, though I hardly like to i . 
it, this doubt has come to mo. I have asked myself whether one iJ e 
morning, I shall not wake up, and find that all this conduct of mine, i^is 
been that of a drunken man who has half undressed himself in the street; 
and has made himself for ever a laughing-stock to himself and his fij^nds 
also. Yes—I have asked myself this: but the same answer is alwlj^s—> 
always—reiterated—that I am not like such a drunken man, but that I see 
clearly; and that the treasure '^ch I thus deliberately choose, is for me us 
a human soul, worth more than anything which I give up for it. 

Indeed I am so far from being mad or drunk, that I have not even 
lost my ordinary prudence. For the one relation who depends on me, 
I have taken care that all provision shall be made. As for myself, I 
shall when she dies, be rather better off than I have been: and I shall for 
the present be a little, but not much poorer. I shall make up for that by 
leaving these rooms next autumn, and tf^ng some that are cheaper. Six 
weeks ago, my prospects were somewhat different. I had then before me 
visions of big houses, and servants, and all the life that goes with them. 
Yes—yes—I know quite well what I am losing. No miser, unwillingly 
conntmg over his coins as he pays them, knows better. 

As I think all' this over, 1 sometees fancy that I am listening to 
two inward disputants arguing, and I smile as I listen, because 1 know 
which will win. One attacks me as depraved, wicked, and foolish: the 
other defends mo, taking up every point, curiously, coolly and fairly, and 
disposes of it. The attaddhg pariy-~-the counsel for the, prosecution, is 
extremely foxiouB and voluble ; and there are two qualities in his rhetoric 
in&idatcd me. He laid down all his propt^tions as if no one 
could ques^on them, and they were all of them propositfons I had certainly 
heard before. He said, * You are mining the happinesaf of a home; you are 
betraying a friend; you are wronging a man who has wsted you, and who 
has never injured you.’ And he went on in this wey till he was out of 
breath. Then the other began, taking every point in brder. < Huining the 
vhappiness of a home! ’ he exclaimed. * What does that mean ? The homo 
in que^on had none of that happiness which the conduct now in question 
could ruin. Weak indeed must be the ease of a prosecution, when one of 
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its most formidable argnznent reetB upon Bomething which is, in this oase^ 
a mere conventional fiction-^—some Bichard BoO) or some John Doe of 
morality. If the happinese of a home has been here affected in any way^ it 
has been rather repaired than ruined. Betraying a friend/ the oounsel for 
the defence continues. * Here is another fiction—^not a fiction in some caees, 
but a fiction here ; and yet always asBumed conventionally, whether true or 
not.* And then the counsel, turning to the jury, which is myself, says, 
* The arguments we have just been listening to, pretend to be those of the 
conscience. They illustrate a fact I have very often suspected, namely, 
that much which passes for conscience, ur a man’s own inmost voice, is not 
what it seems to be. It is not what be says about himself—he who knows 
all the circumstances ; but wbat he other people would say—people 

who could know only a pyxt of them, ka ; hut part the least important. It 
is not the voice of your own judgment u yoiirHclf, but your hypothetical 
anticipation of how other people would i; r4n :'e you.’ In many cases I 
am convinced that this is absolutely true. unsel for the prosecution 

is furious. Ho drops the tone of argument, adop ^ that of a sermon, and 
quotes various phrases which either have no mean^u.^ or derive it from an 
assumption that the text of the New Testament is iii ^dred. Instantly the 
other one interrupts him. ' Stop/ he says, * for a moment. Bocollect yourself, 
and be consistent. What is your attitude towards dogmatic Christianity ? 
Do you believe that directly or indirectly the words of the New Testament 
come from some miraculous source ? Will you stake your spiritual exist* 
ence on the truth of the Nicene Creed, of the doctrine of verbal inspiration, 
of the infallible and supernatural authority of patristic and other traditions ? 
Not you, Bightly or wrongly you assent to the scientific methods of the 
age; and none of these doctrines for you are more than facts of history. 
How do you dare then—is this yoiur spiritual honesty—to bully me with 
texts and opinions, whose authority you yourself deny ? The fear which 
you seek to raise in me, and which if you could raise it you would attribute 
to conscience, would indeed be fear exactly as described by Solomon—it 
would be a betrayal of Hie mccours Huit reason offereth.' At this point, 
matters take a new turn. The prosecutor shifts his ground, and goes back 
to reason. * Suppose,’ he says, * X admit your arguments to be right in 
your own ease, that your own p^s^o^ conscience has not full grounds for 
condemning you, yet what wo^d be the result were this to be admitted 
generally ? Hveryone would apply this admission to himself, to justify any 
caprice however depraved or yranton. He could persuade himself that it 
applied to his oiriimmstancee ae wefl as to yours/ ^Ky friend,* the 
other answers, * all .'tiiat you say wunds admirable, till you come to examine 
the sense of it. The sense of what you just have urged, if it has any sense 
is thi8:*<~that we must submit to a verdict of consoienoe in cases where 
we knew it to be wrong, for fear that others should hot submit to it in cases 
where it would be right/ 

** And so they go on—these arguing voices within* me: and I listen to 
them with an interest in their general bearing which sometimes rngkes me* 
forget that they have any reference to myself. And then when I remember 
that tiiey have, and it all again becomes personal, I am tempted to ask 
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myself whether my real conscience must not be dead in me, whether I have 
not lost my perception of right and wrong, of depravity and elevation, if I 
allow myself to remain doubtful in so grave a matter. I put the question 
to myself with complete fairness, and out of the depths of my conscience or 
consciousness comes always the same answer. There is a passion that 
degrades, and there is a passion that raises. Mine is the passion that raises. 
How do 1 know this ? By its fruits 1 know it. And what are its fi'uits ? 
It has given to fidelity a meaning I never before conceived. It has made 
fidelity a part not only of every action, but of every thought. It has nerved 
me not only for great sacrifices, which once made are made, for ever, but 
for all those self-restraints and self-denials, for which occasion is always 
arising, and in which the larger sacrifices are repeated daily. It has shown 
me that the truest pleasures of life are the simplest. It has given wings to 
the fiesh, which have fanned themselves into the world of the spirit. It has 
touched corruption, and corruption has put on inconuption. If anyone 
would understand natural religion, let him understand a natural love like 
mine. This is that hidden well to which all the pleasures and virtues and 
faiths and aspirations, repairing, in their golden urns draw light. It con¬ 
tains everything thati can make us value life, and regret yet be resigned to 
death.*’ t 

So wrote Grenville on the day of Mrs. Schilizzi’s departure. That even¬ 
ing he went out to a party, not that he was inclined for society, but that ho 
feared the weight of solitude. When he returned to his rooms he turned 
again to his diary, and, with trouble marked on his forehead, he proceeded 
to write thus:— ■ ■ 

On many occasions, but more ^^erially when I have been a passenger 
in some great ocean steamer, and have wat^d the beauty of its Imes as it 
cut the waves, and the ceuaUse hiding flash of its huge machinery, the 
measured reeling of thoee towsra of rateel, the cylinders, the rise and fall of 
the burnished piston-rods, the smyof the returning cranks^iising and fall¬ 
ing, turning and reluming, all falfilHog futhfhlly their appointed courses, 
I have been lost in wonder at the perfect skill of man. And then—I have 
thought of man as we aU kn^w him, imperf^^ and again and again I have 
said this to myself—What, men msie is so much better than what they do, 
what they do is so much Worse tiiaa: what they are. To-night I have felt- 
this bitterly as regards myielf. In these pages, but an hour or two ago, I 
talked of my fidelity, whUh went through all my acts and thoughts. And 
now to-night—what way^^d devil was in me ?—miserable as I was, smart¬ 
ing as I was with the sense of hit absence, I have allowed myself to take 
some sort of alien pleasure in the eyes of other women. Each time it was 
for a moment only. It was a poor little starved emotion, which I stamped 
upon every moment it showed itself. And yet, if she knew of this I should 
be ashamed. And mentally, amongst all those people, I kept saying to 
her, *Irma, forgive me; I am yours, and yours only.* I won*t write more 
about these misdeeds. Never till now would they have seemed to me mis- 
* deeds all. What to you, Irma, seems an infidelity I should have looked 

on as fidelity to any other woman. This occurs to me. Suppose in thia 
diary I were to be absolutely unreserved, telling all my minutest faults, eve» 
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to thoBe of each thwarted impulse, not only would another reading it think- 
rao worse than I am, but I should prohjihly myself think so. Wo should 
both of U8 probably think tbal 1 wuiy in describing my virtues, 

and the more candid I was in conlV{:^^ i■ iiina that the more remained 
behind, being too shameful for confessiom . i one man, or only a few mext 
are candid in this way, they are certain to : misiudged thus. They will 
seem to be worse than others, only because y v)re honest. And yet 
if only a few men would with absolute truth gi . a i^ome record of the 
workings of their consciences, what advances in kuo\sk h^e might be made. 

Inna—you will never see this. These words Wiil nt ver reach you: but 
before I go to bed let me solemnly swear this to you—that if you could soe 
the whole of my heart and soul, these sins which, small as they are, I repent 
so bitterly, would not destroy your faith in me, or make you think me less 
wholly yours. All my life turns to you. All toy life depends on you.” 

Mtrs. Schilizzi's plans wore to go at once to the Princess and bring the 
children back again to the hotel in the forest; and there, as soon as he could 
do so, Grenville was to rejoin her. It would be a day or two, therefore, before 
he could count on hearing from her, although even ou the second, though he 
knew she would be spending it In the train, he fondly hoped that she might 
manage to dispatch a line to him. He knew that under the same circum¬ 
stances he would do so to her. Hut no lino came. The disappointment 
could not bo said to have taken away the sunlight from him, but for all that 
it did take away the sunshine. He went mechanically about his melan¬ 
choly legal business. He dined oat as if he had been dining in a dream, 
and he knew no happiness till weazy ho^^ent to bed, hopiug that sleep 
would harry him to a letter from her ne^ in riiing. There was one. It> 
was written hastily; most of it was mere^rtyinentary news, but there was 
a phrase or two, and a sentence that affection, filling him with a 

sense of it like a box of spikenard tt. That day was a happy one, 
except for one discovery which it br^og^ii is him—that his business would 
keep him in London for ten days lor a week; but this was again 

eoanterbalanced by his news from-Mr^v. Sehu^zi. Her husband, she had. 
just heard in Vienna, would be ir .‘otoming /ban he anticipated; so they 
would at all events have some tin-i which tojbet their house in order. 

That day was a happy one, bu^ next waj| a total blank. There was- 

not BO much as a line from her.;^ ^ came ajweary third. Again there 
was no letter. He had written day, pouring out to her every thought 
of his heart. He had hardly b(»en ' 4 ble to bring himself to close his enve¬ 
lopes, and cease sending his voice te her. Like Lante's souls in purgatory, 
up till now he had been oonionv;)d in the fiame,” but this third day’s 
silence was more than his nerve' could bear. No one watching him, no one^ 
talking to him, as he went throi gh his business, and dined out, would have 
guessed from his acuteness in t ie one case and his fiow of conversation in 
the other that a tooth sharper :ban the. serpent’s was gnawing him under 
his shirt and waistcoat. A weeic went by before he had heart to eontinue- 
his diary, and when he did so h s record of that week was as follo^:— 

** Of all physical maladies perhaps the most acute is sea-sickness, and yet^ 
none receives so little pity. With regard to the pams of the soul, the heart,. 

x2 
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the Bpirit—the devil knows what to call it—I am beginning to soe that the 
game thing holds good. Some of the most pitiable are those that would be 
least pitied I think this week I have been almost mad somotimos, and 
even now my temper gets into my pen, and I talk of the devil before I know 
what I am doing. I am a fool—a fool; and yet I am not a coward, for to 
all iho world I have shown an unruffled front. But—^fool I must be ; for 
what is the cause of my wretchedness ? Merely that a woman in ton days 
has written only three times to me, and one of these times only three caro> 
less lines. What a trifling calamity that sounds to one who reads of it! but 
to me who feel it—what has it meant to me ? Hero is a woman for whoso 
sake I am renouncing everything. I am remaining in London for no other 
reason than to complete the death of my ambition, and the act that will 
make me homeless. And through every hour of the day her imago has 
haunted me. Every thought I have thought I have mentally brought to 
her, as some Catholic votarist lays flowers upon an altar. The one occu¬ 
pation that has brought me any real comfort has been to write to her. All 
my hours of exertion have been like steps to that hour which was dedicated 
to this writing. And each day all my hopes naturally were to hear from 
her, I have been accustomed to reason with myself from my own experi¬ 
ence, and knowing bow to write to her is for me a daily necessity; how 
every day I am straitened till this is acoomplished, I cannot but conclude 
that unless her affection were decreasing, to write to me would be an equal 
necessity for her. 

** Two of her letters have been almost worse than none—^cvidoncos of 
oarelcBsness far more than of care. I was patient at first, though disap¬ 
pointed : but at last the gathering pain burst out in my mind like a 
foantain of bitter water. Much as I long to he honest, I cannot for very 
shame’s sake, commit to paper all the things I have said about her; and 1 
cannot, for another reason—because no words could express it—commit ; 
paper the misery in which I said them. But the kind of judgment w! : 
in these moods I must have passed upon her, lean describe in general u r 
Just as her connection with myself has been ennobled and sanctifled ir 
eyes, by my believing as I have done, to be the result of a . 
passion, so the moment | was tempted to consider that passion a 
not even strong enough p have the semblance of unselfishness, her ' 
conduct and character h$ve entirely changed their aspect. My 
her has turned into a so|t of surprised contempt, to bo equalled ot>r. ’ . y 

own contempt for myself 

“Stay, stay.—It will be perhaps as well if I do actually rec< r : or 

two specimens of my accusations against her. I have said ’ H - ;ii I, 
who am giving up all my life to her ; and she will not sacrifice io>: v.ven 
five minutes out of the day.’ I have said also ‘And does ^ li a 

sacrifice to write to me? If she does, by feeling so, she - the 
sacrifice worthless.’ Again I have imagined myself saying thi'^ her. 
'The things you value in life, you value in this order — first, y-. f chil¬ 
dren, Chen your clothes, then your comfort—and after your com( ;v \ you 
have fancied yon valued me.’ 

“ And day by day, whilst she was forcing mo to think like this o I 
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was completing for her sake the suri’ender of : my \^orIdIy prospecfts. 
Had I been forced to be solitary, I think I should L; •• e g. r.o mad, I have 
been constantly mixing in society by way of a conninr-ii .:'Hant; and the 
kindness I have mot in the world has seemed such a strange: thing to me, 
when compared with her cruelty, for whom I am giving the world up. A 
few nights ago, at a concert, whom should I meet but Lady Evelyn Standish. 
Was she diHerent, or was I different, from what I or she was at Vicenza ? It 
seemed to me that there was a deeper welcome in her eyes. She took evi¬ 
dent pleasure in being with me. She contrived to dismiss civilly everyone 
who attempted to interrupt us ; and I remained at her side, talking to her all 
the evening. And I thought, ‘ I am giving you up for that hard, thankless, 
woman! ’ And yot, all that evening, not for a single moment did I let 
voice or look convey any thought or feeling, which was more than a friend 
might have conveyed, or by which that hard, thankless woman would have 
been wronged. 

^‘'VYere my mood as I write this, the mood 1 have been just describing, I 
should never have had the heart to make so miserable a confession. But 1 
have as yet told only half my story. 1 have said that I —I myself—have 
been accusing her. It was not I, bat rome pack of rebellious voices in me 
—wolves of the spirit, which in lacerating her, lacerated me first. As for 
me—as for my real self—I was ashamed that the purlieus of my mind 
should harbour such beasts of prey : and day by day I fought with them, 
boating them down, and striking them into silence. How quickly they 
sprang up again! Again, I struck them down. 

1 strengthened myself for this struggle in three days—first, by thinking 
how unworthy it was of me, as a man, to allow myself to ho so savagely 
disturbed by anything ; secondly by thinking how, even were the worst I 
could impute to her true, there was still in her goodness and tenderness, as 
to which I could not have been deceived, and how, if she needed forgive¬ 
ness, I should find peace in forgiving her; and lastly, by making myself ^e 
advocate of her cause, and seeing how much might be said that would 
altogether justify her. I urged on my own attention how far harder, 
for many reasons, it probably was for her to write, than for me. I argued 
that the shortness of her letters might he a sign of trust in me, rather than of 
indifference; showing her to believe that even in a few hasty words, I 
should see the afi'ectiun whose existence she never dreamed of my doubting. 
1 said to myself again, that under certain circumstances, an affection sure 
of itself, and sure of the desired return, felt the need of writing leas than an 
affection less deep and trusting : and I also reminded myself of a fact of my 
own experience—that once or twice, though all day I had been writing 
letters to her mentally, the actual composition of one had been an effort 
even to myself. 

“In this way I have reduced my mind to order, though I am still 
smarting after the conflict. Irma, I feel that I owe you so much more 
than a man owes a woman, under other and more fortunate conditions. 
I want to subdue pride, and selfishness, and evil temper. I want to offe^ 
to you all this self-conquest, though you never know what it has cost me, 
or reward me by any recognition of it. And yet how easily you might—how 



•^aty i ^Va it, would you only treat me isith ak^dnese^n^biolisurely would 
oost you nothing* Of iJieee three last letters you have written me, 
haa been really kind, short as it was. Your image which had almost 
Tamshed from me, or become distorted, came close to me and was clear 
•again. The strife in my heart was hushed. The bitter waters became 
sweet.’^ 

A little later be added this. “ Even if at times I pass out of her mind, 
aztd she is not conscious that she feels I am of much value to her, it does 
not follow that she really is shallow and inconstant. What seems in- 
differrace is often merely security j just as rich men often proclaim them¬ 
selves, and think themselves indififerent to their riches, and yet if asked to 
part wi^i them, would not yield up a penny i and if robbed of them would 
be miserable. As such men love their riches, so I will believe that she loves 
me, I am coming to see that men may control their judgments ; that 
Judgments which are false are being perpetually suggested to us; and that 
sometimes we can hold to the true only by an act of will, which enables us 
to stop our ears to the words of the folse witness within us.” 

Next day, he continued. “ At last—at last, I am happier. I have heard 
again from her—it is true a few lines only: but still they showed that she 
oanuot be really changed. She is at Xaohtenbourg with her children and 
the Princess. There have been, sbe says, no more cases of scarlatina. The 
place is pronounced safe; and sbe has told the Princoss that 1 shall be there 
•shortly. My work in London is at last over. The fatal papers will be sent 
to me at Licbtenbourg for my signature; and at last 1 am free. I leave 
England to-morrow.’’ 


Ghaftsb XYllI. 

As Orenville returned to liohtenbourg, he could not help contrasting his 
journey from it, in Mrs. Schilizzi’s company, with his present journey, in 
the company of nothing but bis thou^ts. It is true he was now hopeful, 
but his life was hope tempered with anxiety; whereas on that former 
occasion, though trouble was confronting both of them, they had hardly had 
more than slight foretaste of those minute estrangements which, without 
killing their| affection, had since then inflicted on it the shocks of repeated 
deaths. hardly knew then the look of her face in anger. Now he had 
oaten of the tree of knowledge, and he knew. At Vienna, however, where 
he was obliged to pass the night, he was greeted at his hotel by a letter 
from her, telling him bow sbe longed for bis arrival. The phraseology, it 
is true, struck him as a little conventional; but be remembered that she 
had to be prudent, and he was satisfied. The following day, as he sat in 
ihe dusty railway-carriage, the thought of her welcome in the evening shone 
through his mind like sunlight; the nearer he got to her, the more did his 
doubts evaporate; and nothing disturbed him till, reaching a certain junc¬ 
tion, he |ound that bis train had jnsi missed its connection, and that be 
would be three hours late in reaching his destination. This eoTUretmpSt 
however annoying in itself, constituted, at all events, a valuable counter- 
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irritant, urMeh precluded the recmdescenee of as^ seE^siieniai aorrowe; 
and when at last the later train, hj which he was to proceed, azriv'ed, h'ate 
had arranged for him another and more agreeable distraction. 

“ I was still chafing inwardly,” he thus wrote in his diary, irtien Fritz, 
who had tried vainly to find an empty compartment for me, oshered me 
into one which had but a single occupant. This was a man who, despite 
the warmth of the weather, had with him, though not on him, a magnificent 
mg of sables. The mg was what first struck me; but only a moment later 
I saw some more magnificence in the shape of a gorgeous dressing-bag. 
The possessor of all these splendours was himself oddly in keeping with 
them. In point of age he seemed a well-preserved seventy. His grizzled 
hair was curly; his grizzled moustaches waxed; one ungloved hand showed 
a number of turquoise rings; and there gleamed in his eyes, and lurked in 
his many wrinkles, a seasoned charity towards misconduct, which evidently 
began at home. It was necessary for me to exchange one or two remarks 
with him, in connection with the moving of some packages; and I saw at 
once that I was talking to a polished man of the world. I suppose his 
perception paid me a similar compliment ; for, presently producing a 
cigarette-case that was gilt and jewelled, and sparkled most aggressively 
with the ball- of >% monstrous coronet, he offered me a cigarette, which the 
moment I imd lul'on puff at it, I found to be more delicate than anything 
I before hiid ti si^d. Nothing foments confidence so much as fine tobacco. 
This, my con panion told me,' came from Egypt, where he gave me to 
nnderstan<^ he iiad means of securing what was choicest. I myself have 
been once a' twice in Cairo, and I mentioned i^e names of several people 
connected with it. They were people of high position—travellers, finan¬ 
ciers, diplomats, fashionable visitors, and friends of the late Khedive. 
The stranger knew all of them by name, and most of them personally. He 
had begun talking in French. His Frenoh'was perfect; but he presently 
saw I was an Englishman, and begun talking English. His English was 
equally good, except perhaps for the accent. I discovered that he knew 
London. He had been tiiere for six^weeks once. His acquaintanco had 
not been large, but it seemed to have consisted exclusively of royal per¬ 
sonages, of diplomats, and some of the nltra-fashionahle stars of society. 
Presently, the name cropped up of oui own ambassador at Vienna. My 
companion knew him mtimafoly, 1 said that he was a friend of my own. 
My companion, whose keen fyea had caught my name on a luggage label, 
at once assumed a smile of hnxed surprise and gratification, and flattered 
my sense of importance by aiddng me if I were myself. I told him I was. 
‘And you know,* he asked, 1 Lady Ashford ?' On my saying I did, he 
went on, ‘ She is coming to stay with me. I have an old castle not very 
far from Lichtenbonrg.* A m flight broke on me. This must be the 
Pasha OTrthe devil. Perhaj^ L wkshoth; he at any rate proved to be 
the former. I told him I ha^ viuted his castle, and that I was now going 
to Lichtenhonrg. He heggedime before I left to come for a few days and 
stay wi^ him. I said, if I cohld [ woold. He little knew how ^likely 1 
was to do so. 

‘‘When we reached our station, I was^annoyed to find that this late . 
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train was met by no conveyance from Lichtenbourg. There was one 
carriage only—a large break, with some coronets on it, whose balls looked 
like rows of brass-headed nails, and with four milk-white horses. The 
Pasha, discovering my plight, offered to take me with him, and send me 
over to Lichtwbonrg the following morning; adding, what proved to bo 
qnite true, that there was rain in the clouds, and that I had better make 
sure of shelter. I thanked him, but declined his offer. Irma I knew 
would even now be waiting for me, and all my heart was tarnished for the 
sight of her. I told Fritz to go to a neighbouring posting-house and secure 
anything on wheels—if even an open cart—which would bring my luggage, 
and that, 1 would walk on before him. I had a small bag containing a 
change of clothing, which 1 slung over my back, and prepared to set out on 
my pilgrimage. At this moment some drops began to fall, the air grew 
rapidly colder, and mixed with the raiu came hail. For a moment 1 
doubted whether I would go in this c(Hmng downpour. But my donbU 
were only momentaiy; and to d^stay of Fritz I went. I was soon 
d^ched. The rain blinded xhei the* stung me. In half an hour the 
roads were turning into quagmires, and darkness was coming before its 
time. I thought I should heyer imte^- I ^ b to grow bewildered, and 
once or twice I thought I had lost inyfiray. But at last arrive I did. I 
honied through the clipped alleys ; well-known hotel. It was 

ten o’clock. I pushed the doors open roughly, and showed myself blinking 
in the hall, an object so strange and weather-beaten, that a waiter and a 
man lh)m the bureau huiried me. At last I was recog¬ 

nised ; and though they probably thought me mad, they showed me to the 
room I had ordered, wham I things, and then de¬ 

manded to be shown to the oiden of^ Sdiilizzi and the Princess, I 
entered. Irma was sitting at iho ta^ expecting me, and 

not looking up at first. 'When did a cry of delight broke from 

her. It seemed to me that Tlifd years; her voice at first 

sounded strange. Bo did herlaob tcN:)/ ! seemed to have lost the clue to 
it. For a moment or two we werb Wbrnassed; and then—we looked at 
each other, and were reunited, yes—yes: hut what happened then? 
She took my hand and held it. 1 did uot think that that would be all. 
Some other s^al of welcome, some ol^er touch with healing in it—she saw 
that I expectied this ; but all in a second^ like the writing on Belshazzar’s 
wall, a frown appeared on her forehead, and she almost pushed me from 
her. ‘How can you be so silly,^ she exclaimed, in a stinging emphatic 
whisper. ‘My aunt’s in the next room. Have you absolutely no conside¬ 
ration for me ? ’ I felt that this was unjust. Her conduct at this moment 
was far more likely to reach the ears of the Princess than the gift of a 
noiseless moment, which would have satisfied me. ‘ Yon know,’ she went 
on, still chilling me by her accent, ‘ You know that I am gla^ to see 
you. But it would have been far better bad you managed to come earlier, 
or else bad put off calling on ns till some time to-morrow morning.’ At 
tb% momef.t the door of the neighbouring room opened, and in buslled the- 
Princess, her face wrinkled with smiles. She asked me how it was I had 
managed to come so late. I tdld her about the trains. I told her also 
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that I had walked. * Walked 1 * she exclaimed; * and in this rain; and all 
these long nine miles I ’ I said I had told her niece that I hoped to join 
them at dinner, and so was determined to reach them in time to excuse 
myuelf that night for my absence. As I said this, I was aware that Irma 
started; and I felt that her eyes were fixed on me with a new expression. 
1 met them in one rapid look, and they were full of a repenting tenderness. 
And now, too, her voice came masical to my ears with solicitude, as she 
exclaimed to her aunt, * And most likely he's had no dinner. Do let us 
ring, and see if wo can’t get him something here.’ 

** The PrineesB assented. She also was full of kindness; but just at this 
juncture Fritz appeared at the door, announcing not only that he had 
arrived and the luggage, but also that a supper for me was ready in my 
own room. Till a moment ago I had no knowledge that I was hungry. 
But the change in Irma’s manner, I 8{q>poBe by restoring peace to me, left 
me free to listen to the cries of appetite. 1 was more than hungry. I was 
faint indeed; and, confessmg W left them, receiving as I went 
&om Irma's hand and charm made every nerve 

cease aching. Weary as I am with my wi^l^ aud disposed to sleep as I 
am by the supper which 1 haiw jtijrt Mentioned, I have written all this 
before going to bed, inspired tlmt h^uiiesB which her last look con¬ 
veyed to me. Irma, so Imig as you are true to me, I can bear anything; 
and 1 can see ahead of us many that: must be home. Let us try 
together so to bear all, that what la ij^ohle; in many cases may not be so 
in ours. Irma, during the days wlnoh we still have to ourselves, never 
qnorrel with me—never move aside from me. Watch with me. Is there 
in the heart of things any reason wh^X should not say, Pray with me? 
I shall see you, I shall be wi^ you; to-morrow, and to-moi' 

row, and many to-morroWs afterwards, unmterrupted. Be to me what you 
always have been I ” 

This parting prayer, though it never reached the person to whom it was 
addressed, was, during the ne^t. few days, at all events, partially though 
not entirely, answered by her. She never quarrelled with Grenville. The 
daggers which he dij^covered could use were all hid in their sheaths; 
but the old frankness of her intercourse with him was, except on rare 
occasions, troubled by a oertaii; nervousness, which was not far from irrita¬ 
bility, and often only escaped it by taking the form of pre-occupation. The 
proximate cause of this was e^mtly the presence of the Princess, from 
whose company they could only escape for limited and precarious intervals. 
People who judge of the lives of c ners from a distance are accustomed to 
quote the proverb—“ Where there’ a will there’s a way ” ; and to affirm 
that if somebody had bnt really wished it, he or she could, of course, have 
done so-and-so. Such critics ol conduct entirely fail to realise how strong 
are the fetters, fine and invisible :^hough they may be, which the most trivial 
of social oiroumstances can somi times weave around ns; and Grenville and 
Mrs. Schilizzi constantly fonnd )iowthat a tete-a-tdte was as wholly beyond 
their reach os if for the time beiog there were a whole opean be^een them. 
He, however, could not get ri(; of the feeling that the difficulties which 
beset them were sometimes unnecessarily increased by a perverse timidity 
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<m her part, the suspicion of which pained and troubled him. Stilly in spite 
of all this, hordlj a day passed on which they did notseoure at least an hour 
together—eitlier in the sitting-room, when the Princess was enjoying her 
siesta, or else where some seat in the gardens larked amongst sequestered 
leafage. 

During these interviews the last thing with which he could tax her was 
hardness, but at moments he was conscious on her part of a certain gentle 
shrinking from him, and her eyes appealed to him as if full of some unut- 
tered truth which, it seemed, she longed to tell him, pleading with him for 
encouragement to do so. As for him, he vacillated between two moods— 
a mood of dumb compassion in which passion was absorbed and lurked, 
and which brought him close to her by a road untried hitherto; and a 
mood of rebellious sadness caused by the unfortunate contrast between her 
old remembered frankness and their struggles and dim estrangement. 

At last she began to give him some clue to her feelings. They were 
seated, as they often were, in the gardens. “ Bobby,” she began. He 
looked at her. Her eyes had tears in them. She glanced round her hastily 
to see that there was no one near, and took his hand, as if she were clinging 
to his sympathy. “ Bobby,” she began again, and her voice was oddly 
tremulous, ** 1 wonder what you would do supposing that this happened— 
supposing that some day you were to discover I had beconie very good. 
WouJdJyou cease to care for me Would you go quite away from me ? ” 

His only answer was ** No.” 

I expect you would,” she said, “ Not at first, perhaps; but later. It 
would necessarily make some difference.” 

Will you be patient,” he said, “ and let me answer you slowly : and if 
you find me hesitatbg in my phrases, believe me that ^e reason is this— 

I am not trying to hide my thoughts, but to find them. Yes,” he resumed, 
after a pause, “ you are right. It would make a difference. It wouldn’t 
destroy my affection for you; but J think that for that very reason it would 
separate us. Irma—^what I am saying might, to a gross mind, seem to bear 
quite a base and selfish sense ; but the gross mind would quite misappre¬ 
hend me. How shall I pick my words ? Listen—let me put it like this. 
We are accustomed to speak of ourselves as souls and bo^es; and when 
affection is slight and passion sixong, we are for practical purposes thus 
divisible, and we can, if we will it, sataufioe either element to the other. 
But when affection is not slight, but fills and absorbs the soul, the soul then 
fills and absorbs the body; and the body is to this transfigured affection 
wbat the brain is to the intellect. Low and high, good and bad—you 
cannot out up a unity into such divisions as these. Some people may say 
that it is' noblor to think than to eat; but without doing the one, we never 
shall do the other.” 

She watched him as he spoke, considering every word, far out of reach 
of the hiss of any impure propriety, her heart not insulting her cheeks with 
the indecency of a blush. She was face to face with the eternal mysteries 
of exiBtei^.e—not a body, not a ghost, but a woman; and the eyes with 
which she watched him were, in the words of Byron, “ All youth, but with 
an aspect beyond time.” He saw that she expected him to continue. “I 
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think/* he said, ** thus far I know my meaning clearly; hnt when 1 come 
to the practical application of it, I am doubtful. I should incline to say 
that I couldn't part from you by halves, and yet again by no arguments of 
mine would I try to sway your conscience against your will. I could bear, 
Irma, any change in your conduct so long as it meant no change in your 
disposition towards me; and yet, if our dispositions remain unchanged^ 
however I argue I am brought back to this—our only course is to part or 
to change nothing.” 

** Dear,” she said gently, “ I haven’t the strength to change. But I 
must teach you a new lesson. You must pity as well as love me.” 

This conversation left Grenville full of trouble, and presented his whole 
conduct in a new and ghastly light to him. So far indeed as it was conduct 
concerning himself only, his judgment of it was in no way altered; but if 
she wore becoming unhappy on account of her own partnership in it, her 
unhappiness he felt would be his work. So long as she was at peace with 
herself, her attachment to him might be raising her; but the moment sbo 
despised herself on account of it, she would sink, and he with her. And in 
that case he asked himself what course would be open to him 7 To abandon 
her and to remain with her seemed equally fraught with misery. These 
considerations gathered in his mind like clonds; but before they had done 
more than casl ‘iorre advancing shadows, Mrs. Schilizzi’s quiet seemed to 
have cobie 1 auk to her; and Grenville's storm floated away and evaporated. 
That ev' nin.; when he was playing a game of chess with her, she said, 

1 a| ree vith you quite in all that you said this morning. You took me 
too serii uslv; and yet 1 am glad you did—because else I should not have 
heard you explain the matter so clemily.” 

What is he explaining ? ” said the Princess, looking up from her hook. 
“ Are you two turning into philosophers over your game ? ” 

We were puzzled by a problem,” said Grenville, and have now solved 
it by experience.” 

Next day when they found themselves alone in the garden, Mrs. SchilizzI 
alluded to this slight incident. 

** You see,” she said, how careful one ought to he. My aunt's ears are 
like needles. When I first met you I would have sat with you and whis¬ 
pered with you for hours, if you would have condescended to do so, without 

a thought or fear of either my aunt or anyone. But now-This is our 

seat, I am tired, Bobby. Let us sit down. You did the talkbg yesterday. 
Lot mo do it to-day. As 1 told you, dear, I have thought over all you said; 
and I agree with it; and oh, believe me, I don't want you to go. .1 think 
that yesterday I gave you a; wrong impression : and I think I was wrong 
about my own meaning myself. I think that what has been troubling me 
chiefly these last few ^ys, has not been the thought of sin; for to-day, 
as much as ever, I feel fhai my soul has been made alive through you. 
But—I wonder if you would understand ? You are not a woman. How 
should you ? And for y(^ tiings are all so different.” 

He protested that this '^as not so* She shook her head sadJr; and ^ot 
without an effort, continued. 

** As to the way in which most people would condemn me, in that way I 
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don’t condemn myself, and 1 dpn’t pretend to. The hypoorisy of self-con¬ 
demnation is as bad as the hypocrisy of self-approval. But what I feel is 
this. Till lately I had nothing that I cared to conceal from anyone; and 
now, as you saw in London, and as you again see here, I am obliged to 
conceal things even from my mother-in-law and my aunt; and by-and-by, 
Bobby, all this will be worse. Naturally I am so very simple. I like all 
things—even my sorrows—to be straightforward; and this seems to be 
destroying the simplicity of my life. I am not ashamed of loving you; nor 
am I ashamed of wronging Paul, for it is impossible for me to believe that 
I am doing so; but I am ashamed—or, at least, dear, I am troubled—by 
the thought of having to live with half my frankness gone.” 

I hate a lie,” he answered, just as much as you do. It seems to reduce 
me to the level of a naughty school-bo^. And yet, at the same time, if any 
inquiwtive stranger were to ask me questions as to my private matters, I 
should lie to him without the smallest compunction, if I could not baffle him 
otherwise. Were there anything humiliating in conduct of this kind, no 
honourable man would be able to have a secret. Even the Early Christians, 
in times of persecution, though if questioned with regard to their faith they 
were, of course, bound to bear witness to it, were expressly forbidden to 
let it be so much as suspected unnecesBarily. If our faith to one another 
has any of those qualities in it, which we believe it to have, we may hope 
to protect it, without stooping to a denial of it. We shall not, for- that 
reason, lead a life that is externally eae^; but at least we shall keep 
unsullied our own self-respect; and that is a talisman which will save us at 
least from one thing—that voluntary parting, more bitter than any enforced 
one, which is caused when two who have clung together faithfully, discover 
at last that neither is worth the faith of the other.” 

W, H, Mallock. 


*♦* Editor of this Review cannot undertake to rtiwm any Manuscrijpts, 
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ON THE DISSIPATION OF ENF^RGY. 

• 

The old chimera of “ the perpetual motion ” still lives, not so much 
in popular belitf as in the scientilic imagination. If we are now te 
feel sure that it has no more real existence than the fabled monster 
of Lycia and Etna, it is primarily because naturalists have failed, 
after diligent and persevering search, with all the help they could 
get from the science and art dep^ment of mankind over since its 
commencemcn!^ many thousand years ago, to ^nd any creature fulfill¬ 
ing the iraafri^^id charactlristics; not because philosophy can prove 
any absiirdi ^ in the idea that such a species should exist. In 
its origi-al form of a maohine which could do work without 
food, or iiel, or supply of energy from wind or water, or other 
external i ouroc, the perpetual motion was dead to science long before 
Newton's time: and on the negation ^ it Stevinus founded a beautiful 
proof of the parallelogram of forces, which is celebrated in the 
history of dynamics, and is still justly admired. Put the doctrine 
of the “Conservation of - Energy,” which has grown up since the 
end of last century, has given a frosh lease of life to the idea of the 
perpetual motion revived in a more subtle form. 

From Rumford, Davy, and Joule we have, learned that the reason 
why every machine, even though not called upon to give out work 
done by it, must come to rest, is not> as was generally supposed by con¬ 
temporary and preceding |diSO)S0phers, because the friction that stops 
the machine implies ann^iilaticp of energy, but because it converts 
into heat the energy given iuitiSlly in the motion of the machine. Sup¬ 
pose now we could guard ^rlectly against loss of heat by radiation, 
or by cooling currents of mr, or by conduction along the supports of 
the machine, might wo not annex to it a motor, acting on the same 
principle as the Bteam-e^igii e, %hich would reconvert into motion of 
the machine the heat whi^ h is developed by friction ? Have we 
not here a good scientife fcutidation for believing that a fly-wheel 
set in motion, or clock-\^ori driven by the unwinding of a spring 
or the running down of a weight, and connected with a heat engine 
worked by the heat generated by its friction, only wants an imper¬ 
meable encloser preventing all loss of heat to allow it to go on for 
ever? Of course, this impermeable encloser is not reaHsahle, hut 
" VOL. LI, y 
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it is toth a scientific and a practical consideration to think what 
might be done if we had an impermeable substance of which an 
enclosing case for the instrument could be constructed. We know 
by the principle of the “Conservation of Energy” that all the 
energy we gave to the machine is always all there; some of it in heat 
and the rest in energy of the weight or spring not quite run down, 
or in the visible motion of the fly-wheel, or wheels, or vibrating 
pendulum, or other moving parts of the mechanism. 

Why not convert and re-convert continually into motion of the fly¬ 
wheel, or energy of the spring, or weight woimd up, all the heat 
generated by the friction in the machine ? To this quest^pn Carnot,' 
in 1824, in his R^flexiom mr la Puma7ice Motricc du Feii, showed 
how to find a negative answer, to be founded, not on any then 
known law or principle in Natural Philosophy, but rather on general 
observation of natural phenomena, on experience in practical 
mechanics, and on experimental investigation of properties of 
matter;—an answer founded ontoowledgc acquired in what may 
be called the “ natural history stage ” of progress towards truth. 

That little essay was indeed an epoobmaking gift to science. 
Prom it we have learned that heat is only available for a steam- 
engine, or an air-engine, or a gas-eaigiije, in proportion to the excess 
of the temperature of^ the matter in which it is given above the 
temperature of the coldest matter obtainable for use in connection 
with the engine to carry heat away from it continually during the 
time it is working. ■ 

Every heat motor (as for brevity we may call any heat engine 
doing mechanical work in 'wri^e .of heat supplied to it) requires 
difierencG of temperature in different parts; or in the same part at 
different times, as in the old Newcomen condensing-engine before 
Wattes improvement of the separate condenser was introduced. Heat 
is essentially taken in by the engine at the higher temperature and 
given out at the lower temperature^ All this was taught by Carnot, 

(1) Satli Ciiruot, lx>ni in 1796, son of the Republican ■War-Minister, and undo of the 
Prefiidjent of the French Republic.' He inkeiitdd froan his father a chivalrous motinty 
of diapoBition, which was prettily illustrated by a littio piece of history of the year 1800 
told by his brother Ilippolytc, in the biographical sketch referred to l^low. 

The Directory had been superseded by the Consulate. Carnot having poturned to 
his country after two years of exile, was called to be War Minister. - . . When the 
Minister went to tbo Malmaison for his official work with the first Consul he often 
brought with him his son, about four years old. The boy on these occasions lived with 
Madame Bonaparte, who had a groat afiection for him. One day she was rowing 
about iu a boat with eome uf her ladies. Bonaparte come and amused himself by 
throwing stones intot he water round the boat, so as to splash the fresh dresses of the 
rowers. The ladies did not dare to diow their displeasure openly. The little hoy, 
uxtor havu(j watched for some time what was going on, como suddenly and squared up 
to tho oonqii^r of MarengOf threatening him with his fist, and cried out, Animal do 
Premier Cousnl, venx-tu no pas taquincr ecs dames I Bonaparte at this uneXpGCtod 
attack stopped, looked with ostoniehment at the child, and then foil into a hearty fit of 
laughter whioh spread to all the spectators of the scene. 
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in 1824, but with it, in his original essay, was involved the then 
almost universally prevailing idea that heat was a material substance, 
and that therefore the quantity of heat given out by the engine at 
the lower temperature must be exactly equal to the quantity of heat 
token in at the higher temperature. Carnot died in 1832 (two years 
after the Eevolution of 1^30), at the age of thirty-six. If he had 
lived a few years longer, or if his short life, begun in the Keign of 
Terror, had beon less troubled ^ by the political miscarriages of his 
country and repetitions of revolutionary violence, we should have 
learned much more from him. Manuscript journals and memoran¬ 
dums, foun^ among his papers and published ^ after his death (but 
not published before Joule had finally convinced the world of the 
immateriality of heat and had measured its dynamical equivalent), 
proved that Carnot had lived long enough to see irrefragable reasons 
for abandoning the doctrine of the materiality of heat and for 
confidently believing that heat is in -reality motion among the 
particles or molecules or atoms of matter; and that he had taught 
himself decisively and thoroughly the doctrine of the Conservation 
of Energy/* v iuch, ten years later, was given to the world by 
Joule with L s n*st determination of tdie Mechanical Equivalent of 
Heat. A 

To the .’eprint (sixty-five pp.) of Carnot's original essay of 1824 
are appen /id thirty-three pages of Extrait de Notes Inklites de 8adi 
Carnotj siu /. -s- Mathematiqim, la Phtfsique^ et autres mjeUy and twenty- 
one pages of biographical sketch of,the author, by his younger brother, 
Hippolyto Carnot, whose name, as a veiy benevolent writer and 
worker in political and social affairs, was, well known in 1845^ 
among Paris booksellers, none of whom, «> far as my inquiries went^ 

(1) TOHcart'hcs ’ ■ [in tlieiimodfnaixiin] *^wero roughly iiiterraptcd by a great 

event, the I-levolntiou of July, 1830* . . . Badi frequented the popular meetiugs of tlnn 
epoch, without, liowoyer, going beyond the dharaoter of a simple observer, . . , Ou 
tlie dijy of the fuueral of General Lu hiarque, Sadi was taking a walk out of curiosity 
in the neighbourhood of the insuiveorion. A mounted soldier, who seemed dmuk, 
piiSBcd at a gallop through tli6 street hfandisLing his sabre and striking at passera-hy. 
Sadi daidxed forward, skilfully weapon of the Holdier, seized him by the leg, 

dragged him off hishurae, laid him gently in the gutter, and continued his walk; 
Htt^aliug himself away from the aoolamations of the crowd, who were astonished at this 
bold coup da tnain ,^^—^From NbiieaKBiofriiphigue, p. 78, by his brother Hippolyto Cumot, 
referred to below. 

{‘2) “Eefltucions siir la Duissaiufce J^TotTice du Feu et but les Machines Propre a 
dcvelopper oette Puisflance,” par P. Carnot, Anoicn £levo de T^^cole Polytechnique, 
Paris, 1878. Of this publicatfen, \ ltl| its appendices of biographical sketch by hig 
younger brothtT, Hippolyto Oa^ot, rntj^extraotB fmm unpublished writings of Sadi, an 
English version has been published i i America (and in England, Macmillan & Co., 1890) 
under the editorshij) of Dr. Thu^ton, Cornell TJniveraity, who adds to it a short article 
by himself, on “ The Work of Salii tamot," full of inf cresting matter. 

(3) 1 went to every book-sliop I oculd think of, asking for the Fumane^latrice 9m 
Feuj Camot. Gaino? Je ne cjonnais pas cet auteur/’ "With much difficulty 1 
managed to explain that it was not “i” I meant. “Ah! Ca-nr-not! Oui, 
voioi son ouvrago,” producing a vedume on some social question by Hippolyte Camot; 
but the Fuissanoe Uotrxce duFm was quite unknown, 

y2 
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had ever heard of Sadi or his Eejlamm mr h Fummm Molrke 
du Feu, 

Here are some of Camot^s words literally translated (from pp. 
95, 96) 

‘<Heat is nothing else than motive power, or rather motion which has 
changed its form. It is a motion among the particles of bodies. "Wherever 
there is destruction of motive power there is at the same time production of 
heat in quantities precisely proportional to the quantity of motive power 
destroyed. Conversely wherever there is destruction of heat there is production 
of motive power. 

*‘We may then assert the general proposition that motive power is of 
invariable amount in nature j that it can never, properly speaking, be said to 
be either produced or destroyed. lu truth, it experouces chaflges of form, 
that is to say, it produces sometimes one kind of movement, and sometimes 
another, but it is never onuulled.’^ 

These words contain a perfectly clear and general statenient of the 

Conservation of Energy ” ; but Carnot did not live long enough to 
see how his original doctrine of the motive power of fire was to be 
reconciled to this principle. He says (p. 92):— 

“ It would be difficult to say why, in the development of motive power by 
consuming the heat of a hot body, ft cold body is necosHary; or why wc cannot 
produce motion simply by consuming the heat of a hot body.” 

“ When we produce motive power by the passage of heat from the body A 
to the body B, is the quantity of this heat wMch is delivored to B (if it is not of 
the same amount as that taken from A, if a part is really consumed to produce 
motive power) the same, whatever be the substance employed [in tho ideal 
engine] to realise the motive power ? 

“ Could there be possibly a means [or substance] for causing more heat to 
be consumed in producing motive and, therefore, less to bo delivered 

to the body Bi* Would it be possible even to consume tho whole heat taken 
from A without the necessity of delivering any heat to B ? // ihis were jwssible 
wt oould create motive power toUhoui/udf mid aivi2)li/ hj deatruciion of some of the 
heat o/tod/ea.” 

In these last words (which I hare given in italics) w^e have from 
iihe founder of our theory of the steam-engine and other heat motors, 
and the profoundest thinker in thermodynamic philosophy of tho 
first thirty years of the nineteenth century, a thoroughly clear state¬ 
ment of the old perpetuAt^ to most subtle nineteeiith- 

oentury form. But this s^iment is put as a question with clear 
indication of a bias towards a negative answer : and it is impos- 
sihle to doubt that Carnot would have UDhcsitatingly given the 
negative answer if a little more time had been allowed him for 
thinking out the thermodynamic problem. Happily, how’ever, 
Camot*8 original essay led others to give it. My brother, Professor. 
James Thomson, assumed a negative answer without proof, and 
founded on it his theoretical demonstration that the freezing point 
of waterfis lowered by pressure.^ 

(1) Transactions of tho Royal Roeiety of Minhwyht January 2nd, 1849, reprinted in 
Cambrige and Ltiblin Mathematical Joumaly November, 1850, and quoted in exionto in 
vol, i., Mathematical and JPhyneal Tapm, Sir W. Thomsen (pp. 156—164). 
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Two years later ^ I gave the negative answer as an axiom in 
the following terms :—** It is impossible, by means of inanimate 
material agency, to derive mechanical effect from any portion 
of matter by cooling it below the temperature of the coldest of the 
surrounding objects. If this axiom bo denied for all temperatures, 
it would have to be admitted that a x lf-acting machine might be set 
to work and produce meclianical effect by cooling the sea or earth, 
with no limit but the total loss of lu at from the earth and sea, or, in 
reality, from the whole material Avco ei' 

My statement of this -ixiom itrxl to inanimate matter 

because not enough was k?'own either m the natural history of 
phints and animals or from experimenU;. invt tigations in physi¬ 
ology to assert with confidence that in anii; I o vegetable life there 
may not be a conversion of heat into mechi > effect not subject 
to the conditions of Carnot’s theory. It seem ed i me then, and it 
still seems to me, most probable that the animal h v does not act as 
a thermodynamic engine in converting heat prod', od by the com¬ 
bination of the food with the oxygen of the inhaled air, but that it 
acts in a manner more nearly analogous to that of an electric motor 
working in virtue of energy supplied to it by a voltaic battery. 
According to either view, however, the mechanical effect achieved by 
an animal in walking up-hill, or in flying or swimming, or in dragging 
loads along the ground, or in acting as motor for a horse-mill, or tread¬ 
mill, or a crank, or a lever as for pumping, or for any kind of mechan¬ 
ism, is a part equivalent for the oxidation of the food; the rest of the 
equivalent being animal heat. Joule ^timated that from ^ to 
of the dynamical equivalent of the complete oxidation of all the food 
consumed by a horse may be produced frbhl day to day in mecha¬ 
nical effect as of weights rakrf; the remainder, or from | to 
being evolved and given similar proportions 

seem to hold for the mechanical work and the development of heat 
by a healthy vigorous working-man; It is, however, conceivable 
that animal life might have the, attribute of iising the heat of 
surrounding matter, at its hainj^ temperature, as a source of energy 
for mechanical effect, andconstituting a case of a&mative 
answer for Carnot’s last thermodynamic question. The influence of 
animal or vegetable life on ntatter* is infinitely beyond the range of 
' any scientific inquiry hitherto entered on. Its power of directing the 

(1) lYaiiaacUons of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Marrii, 1861, and Philoeophioal 

Magazine^ TV. 1852, the Dynamical Theory of Heat, wilh Numerical Besolte 
deduced from Mr. Joule’s Equiyalent of a Thermal Unit, and H. Rognault’s Observa¬ 
tions on Steam,” reprinted in vol. i.. Sir W. Thomson’s Mathematical and Rhyaieal 
Rapere. ^ • 

(2) About twenty-five years ago, I ashed Liebig if he believed ihat a leaf dr a flower 
ootdd be formed or could grow by chemioal forces. He answered, ** 1 would more 
readily believe that a book on chemistry or on botany could grow out of dead matter by 
bhemioal processes.” 
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motions of moTing particles, in the demonstrated daily miracle of otw ( 
human free-will, and in the growth of generation after generation ^ 
of plants from a single seed, are infinitely different from any pos¬ 
sible result of the fortuitous concourse of atoms ; and the fortuitous 
concourse of atoms is the sole foundation in Fhilosophy on which can 
be founded the doctrine that it is impossible to derive mechanical effect 
from heat otheruoise than by taking heat from a body at a highei' 
temperature^ converting at most a definite proportion of it into mechanical 
effect, and giving out the whole residue to matter at a lower iemperaiure* 

The considerations of ideal reversibility, by which Carnot was led 
to his theory, and the true reversibility of every motion in pure 
dynamics have no place in the world of life. Even to think of it (and 
on the merely dynamical hypothesis of life we can think of it as under- 
standingly as of the origination of life and evolution of living beings 
without creative power), we must imagine men, with conscious know¬ 
ledge of the future but with no memory of the past, growing back¬ 
ward and becoming again unborn; and plants growing downwards 
into the seeds from which they %)rang. But the real phenomena of 
life infinitely transcend human science: and speculation regarding 
consequences of their imagined reversal is utterly unprofitable. Far 
otherwise, however, it is in respect to the reversal of the motions of 
matter uninfluenced by Hfe, a very elementary consideration of which 
leads to the full explanation of the theory of the dissipation of 
energy. 

Carnof8 theory of the perfect heat engine is essentially founded 
on the consideration of a reversible cycle of processes. The perfect 
engine is essentially an engjine which can be worked backwards with 
every action in its cycle exactly reversed. When working forwards 
it performs mechanical work in virtue of heat taken from a hot body, 
A, of which a certain pottion is essentially given to a body, B, at a 
lower temperature. To reverse its action mechanical work must be 
done upon it, and the equivalent output is a certain quantity of heat 
taken from the cold body, B, and a greater quantity given to the hot 
body, A. The excess of the quantity of heat taken from A above 
that given to B when the engine works forwards, and the excess of 
the heat given to A above that taken from B when the engine is 
worked backwards, is equal to the quantity of heat Vhich has the 
same dynamical energy as the work done by the engine, in the case 
of working forwards, and tho work done upon the engine, by an exievnal 
agent, when the engine is worked backwards. 

It is impossible to fulfil the condition of perfect reversibility by 
^any engine composed of any real material to he found in nature. 
The faction of the parts, and the impossibility of getting heat into 
the engine from A, and causing heat to leave the engine and pass 
into B, except by falls of temperature from the temperature of A to 
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the highest effective temperature of the engine, and from the lowest 
effective temperature in the engine to the temperature of B, violate 
the condition of perfect reversal and involve essentially irreversible 
actions in the cycle of the engine, whether working forwards or 
worked backwards. In the condensing steam-engine, A is the burn¬ 
ing coal of the furnace. The highest effective temperature in the 
engine is the 'temperature of the steam entering the cylinder 
from the boiler. The lowest effective temperature is the tem¬ 
perature of the ‘‘ exhaust steam,” that is to say, of the steam 
coming out of the cylinder in a single cylinder engine, or out 
of the lowest-pressure cylinder in a triple or quadruple expansion 
engine. In a condensing engine, B is the condensing water : in the 
non-condensing engine, B is the air into which the waste steam is 
blown. The superiority of the double, triple, and quadruple expan¬ 
sion engines, over a single cylinder engine, is due to their diminish¬ 
ing the ineffective droppings down of temperature, between the 
highest temperature to wMch the water of the boiler can be raised 
for safe and effective use, and the temperature of the exhaust steam. 
The superio.. ^ 'Hnlcncy of a condensing engine consists in its allow¬ 
ing the 1 tu] '^ra^are of the exhaust steam to be about 40° or 50° C., 
instead ( ■’ it being: a degree or two above 100°, as it essentially is 
in the n : n-u ndensing expansive engine. James Watt was, by his 
separate ondenser, his use of expansion in single cylinder engines, 
and his origination of the now generally employed plan of double, or 
triple, or quadruple expansion engine, with his perfect tact and 
judgment as to practical economy, imd his profound scientific know¬ 
ledge of mechanics and of the propertieB of steam, arranging his 
engine to as nearly as possible fulfil Carnot's condition of reversibi¬ 
lity, by minimising every irreversible action in its cycle of work. 
But it seems certain that he had no idea of Carnot's grand generali¬ 
sation, according to which one perfectly reversible engine would give 
exactly as much W(»k aA any other, of whatever different substance 
or character, using heat aupplf^atthe same temperature, and having 
the same lower lemperat^ available for. the carrying away of waste 
heat. 

Exhaustive consideration of all that is known of the natural 
history of the properties pf matter, and of all conceivable methods 
for obtaining mechanical ‘ work from natural sources of energy, 
whether by heat engii^s, or^ electric engines, or water-wheels, or 
windmills, or tidemill8,|or ai^ other conceivable kind of engine, 
proves to us that the most Derfectly designed engine can only be an 
approach to the perfect engine; and that the irreversibility of 
actions connected with ilk working is only part of a phy^cal law of 
irreversibility, according to which there is a universal tendency in 
nature to the dissipation of mechanical energy; and any partial 
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resloration of mechanical energy is impossible in inanimate material 
processes, and is probably never effected by means of organised 
matter, either endowed with vegetable life, or subject to the will of 
an aninml. 

Some mathematical details regarding cases of this law will 
be found in a short paper ^ in the Proceedings of the Royal Socieiy 
of Edinburgh for April 19, 1852. The dynamical explanation of it, 
founded essentially on consideration of the vastness of the num¬ 
bers of freely moving atoms or particles in even the smallest 
portion of palpable matter, and the inlinity of such motions in the 
material imiverse, is given in a paper, entitled “ The Kinetic 
Theory of the Dissipation of Energy,” which was communicated to 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh twenty-two years later,® and which 
is republished in the Philosophical Magazine for the present month 
(March, 1892). 

We have been considering a fly-wheel or clockwork driven by a 
weight and the heat generated by friction against the motion of 
wheels and pendulum, and by impacts, of teeth against the pallets of 
an escapemept. Our knowledge of properties of matter and of modes 
of propagation of heat by radiation or conduction, and of the efficiency 
of heat as a motor, discovered by several thousand years of observation 
and several hundred years of experiment and dynamical theory, suffices 
to show that when the weight is run down, and the potential energy 
(or capacity to do work), which it had in the beginning, has been all 
spent in heat, this heat is not available for raising the weight and 
giving the clockwork a renewed lease of motivity. The solar system, 
according to the best of modern scien belief, is dynamically 
analogous to the clockwxmk, in of our consideration. 

Not going bock in thought to a Beginning of which science knows 
nothing, let us compare the solar system as it was three thousand 
years ago with the solar system as it is now. Let our analogue be a 
dockwork which three'hours ago was known to be going with its 
weight partially run down, and which is still going with its weight 
not yet wholly run down. ■ .'p; ’ ; 

During these three ihohsahll years tie snn has been giving out 
radiant heat (light being mdu&i in the designation “ radiant heat”) 
in all directions, propagated at the rate of about nine and a half 
million million kilometres® per year, and therefore twenty-eight and a 
half thousand mill ion million kilometres in three thousand years. We 
do not know whether the light which left the sun three thousand 
years ago is still travelling outwards with dmost undiminished 

(1) On a Univoraal Tendency in Nature to the Dissipation of IffediMiical Energy,** 
re^blishcd^ voL i. of Maihemaiical and Phyncal Taperst pp. 611—614. 

(2) ProeeMinya of tka Poyal Society of Bdinburgh^ Eobmory 10, 1874. 

(3) The “kilometre ** is sixty-two hundredths of the British statute mile; rather a 
long half mile, in fact. 
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energy, or whether nearly all is already dissipated in heat, wanning 
the luminiferous ether, or ponderable bodies which have obstructed 
its course; we may, I think, feel sure that it is partly still travel¬ 
ling outwards as radiant heat, and partly spent (or dissipated) in 
waniiitig ponderable matter (or ponderable matter and the luminife¬ 
rous ether). 

The running douTi of tlio weiglit in the eloekwork has its perfect 
analogue, as Helmholtz was, I belif •, iu r< ?.;lity the very first to 
point out, in the shrinkage of ih' • century to century 

under the influence of themntual grayii: -a.l attractions between 
its parts. The heat-producing efiiciency .tip fire which there 
would be if the sun were a globe of gunpoweb or nicotton burning 
from its outward surface inwards—that is to . 'le work done by 
the potential energy of the chemical affinity m uncomhined. 
oxygen, and carbon and hydrocarbons, attraesiv«: orces as truly 
forces, and subject to dynamic law, as is the foi c ( gravity itself, 
is absolutely infinitesimal in comparison with the wo/ ;c done by the 
gravitational attraction on the shrinking mass adduced by Helm¬ 
holtz as the real source of the sun's heat. 

The whole store of energy now in the sun, whether of actual heat, 
corrcKponding to the sun's high temperature, or of potential energy (as 
of the not run-down weight of the clockwork)—potential energy of 
gravitation depending on the extent of future shrinkage which the sun 
is destined to experience, is essentially finite; and there is much less of 
it now than there was three hundred thousand years ago. Similar con¬ 
siderations of actionona Tastly smaller scale are, of course, applicable 
to terrestrial plutonic energy^ ^d thoroughly dispose of the terrestrial 
“ perpetual motion ” by which Lydl^ and other followers of Hutton, on 
as sound principles as tho^ of the humblest mechanical perpetual- 
motionist, tried to find that the earth con go on for ever as it is, illu¬ 
minated by the sun from infinity of rime to infinity of time future, 
alwa^^B a habitation for race after race of plants and animals, built on 
the ruins of the habitations of preceding races of plants and animals. 
The doctrine of the “ Dissipation of Energy ” forces upon us the con¬ 
clusion that within a finite the earth must have 

been, and within a finite period of time to come must again be, unfit 
for the habitation of man as at present constituted, unless operations 
have been, and are to be, performed which are impossible under the 
laws governing the known operations going on at present in the 
material world. 

(1) Trittcipka of Qoologyy 7ol. ii„ edition 1808, p. 213 and pp. 240—243 (Recapitula¬ 
tion of Chapters XXXII. and XXXIIX., 1,10,1;>). ^ 

KutviH. 
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A WISE man, wlio lias passed through many yicissitudes, £nds it 
necessary at certain periods to take a retrospective glance at past 
times, gleaning from experience lessons of prudence for future guid¬ 
ance. So should we as a nation study our past history, and bo guided 
by experience with regard to our multifarious interests, namely, our 
defensive, social, and financial condition in relation to the other 
great nations of the world. Our military and naval position is criti¬ 
cised annually in Parliament when the estimates are voted; our 
social condition is the subject matter for the consideration of 
numerous experts; but financial afFairs are generally left to take 
care of themselves, 

I trust it may not be conader^ presumptuous on my part to give 
to the public the result of my experience gained during forty-four 
years of hard work in the :^ancii world. When speaking of the 
financial world, I naturally mean the City of London, for in no other 
place are the monetary transactions of the world so centred, so mani¬ 
pulated. In the very perfection of our credit and banking system 
lies the danger which threatens lis: the fruit which has'reached 
perfection is at the commencement of corruption. It is well to he 
in time to arrest such decadence. The development of our credit 
system is an evidence of human ingenuity that has no parallel in 
any other financial centrein the world. In London credit is used up 
to the hilt; vast amounts of lulls and securities, called floaters, are 
held on call,'* money which in other countries lies idle. Call money 
consists of funds destined to meet payments on the morrow, which 
is always in view yet always recedes. That provision for to-morrow 
amounts in ordinary times to at least twenty millions sterling, and is 
almost always used. Payments of hundreds of millions are settled 
in the clearing-house by balance*'cheques of comparatively small 
amounts; no great sum of money ever lies idle; high pressure is 
the rule. The merchant, banker, or broker who has “ money over 
at the end of the day esteems himself, and, what is worse, is con¬ 
sidered by others, a bod financier, throwing away interest which he 
ought to have received. All this is fair-weather finance, a happy- 
^-lucky system which passes triumphantly over small obstacles, but 
is apt now and again to meet with a shock all the greater when a 
^ period of calm lulls to fancied security. In other countries a mer¬ 
chant or banker, in view of the duo date of an engagement, provides 
himself with the necessary funds to meet his liability, and keeps tbe 
money in readiness. In London, if an engagement is due on a 
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Tuesday, the banker or mercbaiit baying tbe money on the lionday 
lends it oyer tbe day, and pockets tbe interest secured by tbe opera¬ 
tion. Thus tbe United Kingdom, tbe wealthy repository of tbe 
money of tbe world, bas no reserve worthy of the name. Hundreds 
of millions of credit rest on tbe small final reserve of tbe Bank of 
England, like an inverted pyramid—a great superstructure balanced 
on inadequate support. 

Why is this country tbe banking centre of all tbe world P There 
are several reasons; tbe first is, because of tbe recognised integrity 
of our bankers and merchants, Tbe second is, that our country is 
happily an island, di£&cult to invade, and still more dif&cult to con¬ 
quer. Thus we form a treasure-house for tbe timorous all over the 
world. Tbe third and not tbe least important reason is, that we 
undertake to pay all our engagements in gold, that metal which all 
tbe world scrambles to possess, Tlie golden king bad once a silver 
queen who, standing a step lower than his yellow Majesty, was yet a 
helpmate to im *'if('guarding tbo financial stato. That queen has 
boon for mf*nj ye^rs and is still in disgrace. If there has been no 
actual divr rce, has at least been disci^ded, and bis majesty reigns 
in undivic d s jpremacy. If we descend to a lowlier metaphor, and 
quote detb oneti. Bismarck, we may liken gold to a blanket with which 
several pe sons desire to cover ibemselyes. But, alas! tbe blanket 
is not large enough, and as one occupying tbe outer edge pulls it 
over himself, bo inconveniences another by leaving him out in 
the cold. '^Beatip 08 sidente 8 '* 

Let us now quit metaphor for practical business. Wo in this 
country profess to supply aH come^a wbo have just claims with 
that desirable metal, gold. We are generous enough to turn bars of 
gold, tbe raw material, into well-minted. coins, without any charge 
for manufacture. Other nations cover the cost of coinage by a small 
mintage. We act differently; we invite our creditors to take our 
heavy sovereigns to melt down, and we supply their place by renewed 
coinage at our own expense, ; 

Foreigners, also gold-workers, here and abroad, melt our sovereigns 
almost as fast as we con manufacture them, leaving us tbe light 
pieces for home circulation. Bitfc that is not all; we use a soft metal, 
less durable than that employeti by every other country for coinage, 
and we not only coin for nothing, but we produce coins which wear 
away faster than any others. We use a metal eleven-twelfths fine, 
whereas tbe United States an . Hussia, which formerly used the same 
kind of gold, have discarded it, and prefer, like all the rest of the 
world, the more durable metal nine-tenths fine. 

But these are minor matters in comparison with thoiculpable 
carelessness of making enormous engagements to pay in gold with a 
wholly inadequate store of that metal. Our country is, without 
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doubt, tbe richest in the world, and it is the over-confidence begotten 
by that fact which leads us to think that no mischief can possibly 
befall us. Moreover, with regard to a metallic reserve, the prevalent 
idea is, that what is everybody’s business in general is nobody's special 
business. Suppose a banker had large liabilities, which he might be 
called upon to discharge on demand or at very short notice, and 
that he persistently left his resources in America and Australia, 
should we not in such a case prognosticate ultimate failure ? That 
is the dangerous position in which our wealthy country stands at the 
present moment. We enjoy splendid prosperity, inasmuch as wo 
lend to many nations and require to borrow from none; but, unfor¬ 
tunately, we lend to nations at a distance, while our neighbours 
insist on lending to us almost knowing it. We cannot 

prevent French end GermiW us tbeir money for 

safe custody; neither can-we hinder continental capitalists from 
holding English bills and Treasi^y bills, payable in London in gold. 

This employment of xhon^ ih;Ster£ng bills and deposits is almost 
universal, and is an evidencd ofCIRifidence in our government and in 
our bankers and merohonts. aniun reason, however, is that it is 
equivalent to holding gold receiving interest. All this 

money due to the Continent of ^Europe, amounting to at least 
£40,000,000, is payaWe in gojd^ either on demand, or, what comes to 
the same thing, by disoounting ^eir bills in our market. 

It might be argued, that we could tell the holders that we will 
pay at the due date df their bills, refusing to discount even tbe finest 
paper in cases where it hod But such a 

step would ruin our credit; and bring us to the brink of national 
bankruptcy. Such a oohtiii^g^i^ must be avoided at all costs. 

We possess certain resources which, if rendered available, would 
amply provide the me^s of meering our engagements* We have 
our excellent credit, and in the bulk of our gold 

liabilities would be renetveS vin u^^ manner by exchanging 
short English bills for those of jkmgor dates. We ought, however, to 
make provision for an extraordinary and sudden demand from the 
Continent for gold. Austria desires to resume specie payments on a 
gold basis, and it is openly proclaimed that the £*J(),()00,()Q(» she 
requires must be obtained chiefly in this, the only country in Europe 
where gold in quantity can be had. It is further stated that, in order 
not to strain our resources unduly, it will suflSce to acquire sterling 
bills by the issue of a loan which Austria could easily place. This 
new demand for gold and for sterling bills will tend to aggravate 
pur danger j it certainly will not diminish the power of our neighbours 
to demfnd gold, which we can ill spare, and especially as we can 
only rely for a supply on distant debtors. To meet this large and 
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increasing liability to pay gold we bold tho absurdly inadequate 
stock of £22,000,000, against which we have issued £38,450,000 in 
bank notes. 

Formerly, in the halcyon days of bimetallism, prior to 1870, there 
was no scramble for gold; the Continental mints were open for the 
freecoiiuige of silver: and gold was thus obtainable very rapidly from 
France and Germany, Uollond and Belgium. That is not the case 
now. The German Imperial Bank takes effective steps to prevent 
gold shipments to this country by selling the sterling bills it always 
holds, and by its efficient control over the discount market. Besides, 
if any banker or merchant in Germany were to send even a moderate 
amount of gold to this country, he would immediately be called upon 
to explain so unpatriotic a proceeding, and if he persisted, his name 
would be placed in the “ black book of the Imperial bank. Other 
Continental banks are under ab obligation to pay in gold; they 
would simply offer silver, which: we oould not use. The United 
States could supply a certain . but bad European harvests 

and the McKinley tariff might ' the exchange against us, and 
render Australia and the Cape lilrae available for supplies of 
gold. Truly, a large and sodd^ demand for gold might possibly 
be met by arrivals from New Totk after eight or ten days, if so 
much grace were granted to us; certainly we could not wait for 
supplies from more distant countries. might reasonably 

think that we could turn adverse exchanges by the sale on the Conti- 
nental bourses of securities negotiable in Fans or Berlin. Unfor¬ 
tunately, we have little or no floating stock of ' international bonds. 
We used to hold a fair quality German, Dutch, 

IluBsian, Belgian, and Tlalirm stocks m consequence of our 
successful conversion of conso^ oui holdings of ffrst-class European 
securities have greatly diininisbed. \ ^ 

Our Government is in no wi^ to blame for the conversion which 
Mr. Goschen carried out so js^^ceessfujly. Hypercritics might say 
that' the country was not ripe |6r so large an operation, that it was 
forced through by the then oombination of circumstances, 

and that this is proved by tlr^ few p^rioe at which Goschens now 
stand in the market. Those wbo^^ stock was converted either with 
their consent or without it, if tl ;5y omitted to object, naturally 
expected to receive new consols, whioh, although reduced as regards 
interest, would be realisable at about par. Had they foreseen so 
heavy a decline in the Goschens, they certainly would have refused 
the proffered conversion which has inflicted a loss on tho investing 
classes of many millions. i 

Another disadvantage resulting from this financial “ coiij) is, 
that other European nations either conver^d their debts or issued 
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Ibtois yielding lower rates of inierest. Thus these bcttids became 
leas attractive to English investois. Another obstaole kept the new 
bonds from the London market. We suffer tinder the imposition 
of stamp djaties higher than those which obtain on the Continent. 

Eor these reasons those who held foreign stocks refused to convert, 
and were paid off, and with those holders of consols, who were forced 
to seek a. larger income, were induced to take Indian, Colonial, and 
American securities. 

Thus a speculative spirit prevailed in 1888, 1889, and the first 
half of 1890. Shares in gold mines and land companies were eagerly 
taken; millions were imprudently lent to Argentina, Uruguay, and 
other South American States, llie resulting Baring crisis, with the 
humiliating borrowings of gold frioh the Bank of France and from 
Bussia, has had a sobering infli^oe, and presses upon us the neces- 
eity of taking preventive’measures in the future. If evidence were 
‘needed’of the dearth of Euzopean stocks in London, it can be found 
in the difficulty of obtaining such bonds on the account 

days. Out of over £500,600,debt of Italy this countr)' 
barely holds £10,000j000, which msedl amount is distributed among 
investors who are not likely to eeli. wn to meet a demand for gold. 
Another example will odnfim,^. of exodus of Continental 
securities. We used to‘hiidd% ki^ ^ of Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment 5 per cent, prefen^^beads^ aud in consequence of our consol 
conversion that stock was.OonlY^rkd intq ^i per cents, at 91. 

Our investing pubUc did not find the new bonds attractive; many 
of them either demanded r^yment of the old 5 per cent, bonds, or 
sold out the new per cent, ns quickly as possible. Some investors 
r^ained their holdings in ihscril^ it^, being induced to do so by 
the facility of transfer at the Bank of England. This was a serious 
mistake. ' ^ ;, ' ' . 

The inscribed stock cannot easily be sold on the Continent, and 
such limitation of negotiability depreciates its value. The price is 
about 85, as compared with 88| for the same security in interna¬ 
tional bonds. Three lUohths stock was about 5 

per cent, below the price of bonds. This experience acts as a 
further deterrent from holding Continental securities. It is only 
one instance of the depleted state of our market as regards the 
floating and available quantity of European securities. We hold 
now minute quantities of German, Dutch, Russian, and Belgian 
stocks. Our investments consist of Indian, Colonial, and American 
stocks and shares, perfectly good in many instances; but almost all 
^cse l^ve no market on the Continent, and cannot bo rapidly con¬ 
verted into gold. 

Further evidence of the process of depletion of Continental 
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seouritiefi in out. market may be gathered from the report of a Trust 
Company which appeared in the Times of February 1st, from which 
the following is an extract* 

** The chairman said that the cnlorgoment of their powers of inyestment had 
been granted by the Court, .subject to a slight alteration in the name of the 
company. The board had promptly used those powers. They hod parted with 
a large quantity of Italian and Austrian stocks, and had reinvested the proceeds 
in hrstoclass bonds of American railroads.’* 

Our gold trouble is aggravated by the fact that protectionist 
tariffs on the Continent have forced us to seek distant markets for 
our manufactures, and as a result the volume of our resources con¬ 
tinually locked up in distant countries is largely increased. We 
cannot, as in former times, diminish a by 

the sale of manufactured goods in Oohtmental markets, and by this 
means tom exchanges in our favour. While our stock of gold is 
small and our engagements to ^y |a timt metal are enormous and 
increasing, other countries a^uis^!|^ld mid. retain it with extraor¬ 
dinary tenacity. The German holds about £48,000,000 of 
bullion, in addition to the £8,0^,000 gold in-the war-chest at 
Spandau. The Bank of PruUi^ lmMs hearly £58,000,000 of gold, 
besides about £48,000,000 in silver,.- The. United States treasury 
contains about £56,500,000, es^anvo q€ gold held by banks ; while 
we hold only our usual aiuoimt of twenty odd millions, of which but 
a small proportion is available to puy our international indebtedness. 
Hen CO arise constant flucluations our bank rate of discount, which 
is frequently maintained for a period at one or two per cent, 
per annum above what the demand would warrant. 

No one can forcteU what tht be even a month 

hence, whereas tnmsaciions with tv itaiit countries frequently involve 
the locking up of funds or the grouting of bredit for a long period, 

Let us compare the position; of prudent ti^er in England with 
his rival in France, both cbmpf: 'ini> for the supply of goods to a 
distant buyer, involving six or twrh ‘ months' credit. The English 
merchant or manufacturer must his calculations upon the 
probable bank rate six months iieE-e. If he is very careful, and 
bases his estimate on a high bank te, he may miss the business. 
On the other hand, if he calculates m a low rate, he may moke a 
heavy loss. 

They manage these things bett t in France, where the bank rate 
of discount is kept year after yeai at 3 per cent.; consequently the 
prudent French trader need not trouble himself as to the value of 
money; that element of risk prac-ically does not exist for him. Our ^ 
bank rate of discount is constantly varying, being based llmost 
entirely on the amount of gold held in the issue department. A couple 
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of millions more or less will cause the pendulam to swing between a 
2 per cent, and a 6 per cent. rate. The directors of the Bank of 
England, if they err at ail, do ^ generally on the aide of prudence. 
We therefore constantly see the official minimum mte of discount 
maintained at 1 per cent or 2 per cent, abore wMt is required for 
trading pur|M)se», It is calculate that in ordinary circumstances the 
amount ot bills oi exchan ge actually afloat at any One titne is 
£300,000,000, and ihit if that amount is affected by an unnecessarily 
bi^ bflLTilr rate for three months, each 1 per cent, would impose a 
hurdenof £750,000. 

it may be argued that if dtiff lr^ and manufacturers lose, our 
capitalists gain at their expense, as well as at the cost, in some cases, 
of foreigners for whom we aoce^. ; is purely onesided. 

Irrespective of the preferenfial consideration that we should bestow 
on the trading classes, we are losing dm* lead in the commerce of the 
world by burdening our manufacturers with needlessly high* rates 
of interest. If certain reducti^A ought to be made from the loss 
indicated above because a portion of tiie bills of exchange may not 
have been created for trade putpbdes, bn the other hand, our bank 
rate of discount affects hundiredfl of millions of loans based on that 
rate. ^ 

I have now endeavoured to prove to the public that our highly 
organized and complex credit system is liable to get out of gear; that 
no efficient 8 afet 5 ’^-valve protects us from danger ; that credit is Mmi ked 
up to a point unknown elsewhere; that a number of discount brokers 
hold bills and floaters which, at a moderate estimate^ must reach 
£20,000,000 on ''call money” liable to be called in times of pres¬ 
sure, and that our stock of gold, in the bank’s issue department and 
our banking reserves are absurdly inadequate to meet largo and 
sudden demands for gold and bank-notes- I will now proceed to 
consider if any, and what, remedies are desirable and practicable. 

Mr. Goschen has endeavoured to clear the ground of the mystifi¬ 
cation, which exists in some quarters, between the metallic store in 
the issue department of the Bank of England and the paper and 
metallic reserves in the banking department of that institution, 
Tho issue department constitutes in point of fact the State bank, 
and is permitted to issue £16,450,000 of notes against British 
Government securities, while all excess of notes issued must be in 
exchange for gold. Thus, as the stock of gold is about £22,000,000, 
the issue at present may reach about £38,450,000. These bank¬ 
notes are legal tender only so long as the Bank of England pays 
^old fits notes, and if so great a catastrophe could occur as the sus¬ 
pension of gold payments by the Bank every debtor must meet his 
liabilities in gold. It would, however, be in the power of the 
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GkiTemment to make Bank of England notes legal tender without 
limitation, or, in other words, to impose a forced paper correnoy* 

This danger need not be oonaide^, as the Ba^ of England is so 
ably managed, and the bank-note ime is so efideiitlj pK^ted, 
that no special stress need be laid on the liiiutati<m of legal tender 
quality of the Baiik of England notes. We may, howevexv be per* 
mitted to criticise minor points in the management of the banking 
department of that institution, so that means may be found to lessen 
anxiety in times of pressure. 

The Bonk of England difiers from neighbouring State banks 
in the inefieotive influence it ejxercises oyer the outside discount 
markq^. It therefore is frequ»tly necessary to absorb floating 
money by tbo Bank borrowing on oonsols, in order to raise market 
rates of dis count. This condHmi d is partially caused by 

the compare iiyelr smaU amotmt joIr bills held by the Bank Under 
discount. In another reflect Opr Bank differs from European 
State bank , which are not hold securities other than 

bills of aongo, and the stocks of the State in which each bank 
is situated It is currently cmly a moderate pro¬ 

portion of ho amount publ^M izxider the head of other securities 
consists of ills of exchange^ and that the Bank holds railway secu* 
rities, a })r>. K^oding which dimhdshes its bill portfolio, and lessens 
its control over the discount market.. *Many European State banks 
hold portfolios of sterling bills, and ivhen the exchange, say in Ber¬ 
lin, approaches the point when gold can be sent to this country, the 
Imperial Bank soils sufficient sterling HUs to depress the exchange 
below the danger point. That is a powerful lever, even stronger 
than appears at first sight, becaase ^e. moment that it is known that 
the bank is selling, other holders o£l^ on London follow suit, thus 
preventing our receiving even a smaH 

It might be advisable for our ib flght the German institution 
with a similar weapon by grndually acquiring a portfoKo of a million 
or two in sterling value of bills (» Germany.* If this operation were 
carefully managed, the hills could be renewed as they became due 
by utilising the services of some eminent BerKn banker, and the 
result could hardly fail to be profltable. The bills would be bought 
at a time when the exchange on ^Berlin would be some points in 
favour of this country^; and, whenever it dropped to about the gold 
export point, the bills Opuld be^sold with a profit. Such an invest¬ 
ment would also have ne^ jative virtue of diminishing a drain to 
Germany, whenever it became unwise to let our gold go to that 
bourne whence no gold; returns. Minor improvements of this 
character might, when combLied, do something towards the Ibtention 
of our stock of gold, and would tend to equalise our discount rates. 
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But the great blemish of inadequate reserves held by the Bonk of 
England, and by the other bankers and merchants, remains untouched. 
How can we apply a sufBicient remedy which, if accepted by the 
banking community, would necessarily reduce their dividends ? In 
Jfew York, where there is no State bank, the Associated Banks are 
obliged by law to hold 25 per cent, of their net deposits in legal 
tender. If that margin were indsted upon in this country, we 
should have too much money lying idle. Possibly an elastic system 
might be legally imposed upon all banking institutions in England, 
somewhat upon the following bases. There might be indicated three 
stages: the danger point, 10 per cent, of deposits, below which the 
cash reserve should never, be allows to fall, under penalty of tho 
bank being eventually wound ip; a moderately safe reserve of 
15 per cent.; and a perfectly safe reserve of 20 per cent, of their 
deposits. These reserves, might ^bfe w somewhat after the 

f(diowmg fashion. A bank or b|iiker reducing the reserve below 
20 per cent., but not bdbw 15 j^Vcenl, to pay a tax to the Govern* 
ment equivalent to the calculated at the 

Bank rate of discount ba thb limbte withdrawn. If the reserve is 
further reduced, and drops. hfilow: cent,, a similar tax, calcu¬ 

lated at the rate of 10 per ceBt;tWir,Amium, to be paid to the Govern¬ 
ment; the minimum reserreo{;iU'|iW:0^ of the deposits to he rigidly 
maintained. A simOar be imposed on the Bank 

of England, so tbat its oentijlj} laiBra on the same bases, 

the Bank holding in addMoa ^ , 

In passing from this part -of my subjeot, it is necessary to say that 
my proposals axe but rough soggestions which could be modified in 
various directions. It is imposnble ior a private individual to obtain 
precise information each as would warrant an interference with free 
banking. A Parliamentary Committee might obtain such informa¬ 
tion, or it may be found that another and inexpensive means of 
bstahlishiug a pennanentThe public may be 
aware that, without britekiag the Bank Charter Act of 1844, there 
is only one mode of increasing the circulation of this country, and 
that is by the importation of ^d. The active circulation of about 
£25,000,000 notes appears to suffice in ordinary times for the 
requirements of circulation in England. This is in addition to the 
gold and silver currency, variously estimated at £60,000,000 to 
£75,000,000 of the fonner and £20,000,000 to £25,000,000 of the 
latter. Although this volume of gold coins and silver tokens circu¬ 
lates in the United Eingdom, the bulk, no doubt, is retained by 
the English public—one-pound notes being preferred to gold in 
Iroland(and Scotland. 

_ This circulation of oyer £100,000,000 in bank-notes, gold, and 
silver fluctuates in ordinary times to the extent of several millions 
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It contracts in the spring, when the largest proportion of taxes is 
paid, and it expands in the autumn on account of agricultural wages 
and the needs of travellers. 

In periods of great pressure, or **panicky^' times, a sudden and 
large expansion of the currency occurs. If a large bank is known 
to be in difficulties, other banks find it necessary to be largely sup¬ 
plied with legal tender. The gold in circulation may be sHghtly 
diminished in the pockets of the people, but it would, under those 
circumstances, be retained by banks and bankers to strengthen their 
position. In such times the strain is concentrated on the Bank of 
England, and, if a serious commercial crisis occurs, the Bank Charter 
Act is suspended in order that solvent houses and institutions may 
be upheld. The fonjgoing refers to an ordinary commercial crisis, 
unaccompanied by a foreign drain of gold^ which, of course, causes a 
contraction of our circulal^iop^ . ^ 

It must be remembored that all great wars have occurred in 
bimetallic times, and that tio ^portant European war has taken 
place since gold has become; the sole medium for international 
pa 3 rmont. Before 1373 warfkns was earned on in Europe, as now 
in India and China, by the e&ref ;. consequently, when a war 

broke out in which we we^'gold was not absolutely 
necessary, and was sent hereiib safe oostody. Now a strong feeling 
prevails in Europe that the ooun'lry whkh can pay for war supplies 
in gold will most likely prevail the power which lacks such 

resources. We ought; therefore, to provide against the possibility of 
a sudden and enormous demand for gold loading to a‘ gold panic to 
which a commercial oriris rdight be added. 

It has been frequently suited that it is far better to have a large 
central store of gold than l>..> contented with a smaller stock, with 
the knowledge that unavaibhte millitmB are in the pockets of the 
public. Leaving sentuni^t: ^on oi^ side; is it of much greater 
advantage to the vState for i rvefcighs to be in the pockets of the 
people than gold watches with goM oha^ I fail to see 

any great differonoe bctwoei. ti -* minimum of the gold circulation 
and the gold articles in the eta or in the houses of the public— 
all are equally unavailable. 

We could not reduce to ai^ t .^nsiderable extent the gold in circu¬ 
lation by raising the bank rat( oven to panic point of 10 per cent. 
EVery one would try to obtai i currency, and gold would be used for 
that purpose. If we imagine m extreme case, such as the suspension 
of gold payments by the lank of England, and a forced paper 
currency, gold would then be hoarded or exported to foreign countries. 
Only a strong patriotic feeling, evoked by some grea# national 
danger, might induce the public to send in their gold for national 
needs. 
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It is evident that in this oonntry we can only add to our central 
store of gold by importing it.from abroad, or by withdrawing it from 
circulation. 

If we import it from abroad in the ordinary way, it is added to 
our circulation, either in the form of gold coins or, as is most usual, 
in the form of bank-notes, for which it is exchanged at the Bank of 
England. This addition to our supply depresses its value in the 
discount market. Thus, a large arrival of gold generally causes a 
fall in the value of money, until the extra gold is exported and the 
circulation contracted to its nomal condition. 

It is therefore evident that if we desire to keep an increased stock 
of gold at the Bank of England by means of importations of that 
metal, we must adopt moans to keep our discount rates equal to or 
higher than, those of neighbouring countries. This is an expensive 
proc^ite, because those couniaiea also desire to attract gold 

would certainly raise their^^soou^i^'rates, With the result that wo 
might have to impose an ihtdteable burden on our manufacturers 
and tradera < 

If we adopt the altenmtive coiuMC uf withdrawing gold from 
circulation, we must replace ^0 mirr^oy so withdrawn by some 
convenient substitute. The present moment, when light gold has to 
be withdrawn, is especially qp^rtune ifor issuing £1 notes. In 
countries like France, where thd St^ bank has the option of paying 
in silver, gold can easily be withdraw from circulation and silver 
coins substituted. That ooui^ could not be taken here. 

A few millions of gold* might be withdrawn from our circulation 
without inconvenience, by calling in the light gold coins, of which 
at least thirty millions are in the possession of the public. The 
Bank is now receiving light gold from bankers at the full value. 
Of these probably £3,000,000 to £5,000,000 arc held in excess of 
currency requirements, owing to the maintenance of our absurd law, 
which every one disregards, from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Bank of England downwards, of cutting fairly-wom gold. 

The result of the intended withdrawal will hardly be satisfactory, 
because, imless bankers increase their reserve, the surplus light gold 
will render available more funds for employment in discounts, and an 
export of gold will ensue. The most harmless and least expensive 
mode of withdrawing gold from circulation and storing it at the 
Bank of England, would be by replacing such gold with £1 notes to 
the exact value of the sovereigns withdrawn. 

This process would leave the circulation absolutely unaltered, 
cquBequently no export of gold would be incited, and the gold so 
withdra'v^ii would be most useful in times of pressure. 

Before detailing the procedure which I advocate, let us consider 
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the arguments in favour and against the use of £1 notes in England. 
There is no doubt they would be convenient to those who now find 
it troublesome to carry five or ten sovereigns in their pockets. Also 
for those who travel in Engluid or Wales, iu places where they 
might find it difficult to change a cheque or a large bank-note. 
Again, those who reside at some distance from a bank would prefer 
to keep in their houses notes to gold, especially as £1 notes 
could be as easily exchMiged as sovereigns. Large employers of 
labour would find it easier and less expensive to receive £1 notes 
than gold, while the risk of robbery would be greatly diminished. 

The use of bank-notes of ^ the value of one pound is almost uni¬ 
versal. Millions of persons of British and Irish birth or descent 
prefer small notes to gold. This feeling prevails wherever small 
bank-notes have been used for some time. In Scotland and Ireland 
£1 notes are preferred to afidfrcim information I have received 
from the provinces, I can state, that there is no doubt that an issue 
of many millions would be gladly ielooined, and would eventually be 
preferred to gold. . .. ,, . 

The objections are—that they would; b^ forged, that 

they would soon become dir^j that they would spread infection, 
and that they would cause much ti^uble to count or to take the 
numbers. 

Well-made notes could not be easily forged. For instance, a series 
of weU-made 20-mark notes was 'issoM by the Imperial Government 
of Germany in 1882, and no case is on record of a forgery of these 
notes. It is hardly probable that forgerB would exercise their mis¬ 
directed skill on small notes, whffli ^ose of a higher denomination 
could bo as easily imitated. Counterfeit coins are more frequently 
made than counterfeit notes. Them is ho doubt, however, that the 
number of sueb (jounterfeits has greatly diminished owing to the 
improvement in the intelleotu?d |nd mord condition of the masses 
since compulsory cducaticjl was established in 1870. Dirty notes 
would be kept back and not rmssued by the Bank of England or 
its branches, and if the counting gave some trouble at first, it could 
be reduced to a minimum by keeping tbe notes in packets of tens 
and of hundreds. 

The numbers of these £1 ;sotes need not be taken by the 
bankers; they would be in su ‘stitution of sovereigns, which have no 
numbers. I have ascertaine* that in other countries, including 
Scotland and Ireland, the nimbers arc not taken, I have also 
good authority for stating that but little clerical labour is caused by 
tbe circulation of £1 notes in Scotland and Ireland. As gegard^ 
infection, we have yet to learn that Scotland, Canada, or any other 
possession of ours, suffers in any way from the circulation of small 
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notes. It is doubtful if a single case of infection has been traced to 
£1 notes in any country in the -vrorld.^ 

Now, let us suppose that the Bank of England is able to 
issue, not the £25,000,Q00 anticipated by Mr. Goschen, but 
£11,000,000 in £1 notes, receiving the exact equivalent in gold. At 
present, with £22,000,000 of gold, the Bank of England issues over 
£38,000,000 in bank-notes. It could, with an extra £11,000,000 of 
gold, issue an extra £19,000,000; but if a law were passed that 
in ordinary times the £1 notes might only be issued against gold, 
pound for pound, we should have in times of pressure an cfioctive 
increase in our reserve of £8^000,000 in notes issued against 
securities, if' the denmnd : currency, or about 

£5,000,000 of gold, if the preHm for that metal. Should the 
Bank of England be able to issue £22,000,000 in £1 notes, tbo 
extra reserve for p^c £16,000,000 in notes 

of any denomination issued'agslh^ seduritieB, or £10,000,000 in 
gold, in case of a gold paiia ' 33 m) himkrnote issue would be amply 
protected even in a cominercial crisisin fact, it would, if that were 
possible, be safer than at present, because ^ £^^ notes would he pocket- 
notes, not they of sovereigns ae 

well as of small cheques, whieh to bankers. 

The outcry against Mr, Goschen^s proposal to increase the fiduciary 
issue of the Bank of Engliar^ is :quite justified, because, if the 
Bank were aUowed to .issue m the proportion of four £1 notes 
against gold, and one against seenrities, onc-fifth of the amount of 
£1 notes issued would be driven out of the country in the shape 
of gold exports. 

The proposal I make would l»ve the circulation absolutely unal¬ 
tered in ordinaiy^UMS, times a perfectly 

jnstifiable note issue would never be exceeded. Tbe mode of procedure 
in times of pressure nsiig^t lw its fofllbws: Should the Bank’s reserve 
drop to danger point, the Bank of England, with the consent of the 
Chancellor o/could issue £2,000,000 of extra notes, 
paying the Government 8 per cent, per-annum for the 'amount so 
issued, and, with the like consent, a further sum of £2,000,000, pay- 
ing, 10 per cent, per annum, and, if necessary, a further amount 
paying 12 per cent. On occasions of great difficulty, over-issues 
have been made by breaking tbe law, with the sanction of the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer; yet the amount of £2,000,000, the issue 
of which was thus irregularly sanctioned, sufficed. It acted like oil 
on the troubled waters, and panic was allayed. 

(^) It ^:d take as an example scarlet fever, which is a very infectious diBoase, we find 
that dnnng the nine years, 1881—1889, the average death-rate for that malady per 
1,000 of population was 33*8 for England, and 29*9 for Scotland, where £1 notes 
dreulatc. 
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Mr. Goschen’s motive in increasing the fiduciary power of the 
Bank of England in ordinary times was avowedly to compen¬ 
sate that institution for the trouble and expense of issuing £1 
notes. 

Now, can it be necessary to eauBG a redundancy in the circulation, 
with a resulting export of gold, in order to save a few thousand 
pounds a year in the cost and clerical labour involved in the issue of 
£1 notes ? 

The cost of manufacture is very slight, and would not exceed a 
penny per note. Thus .U,00u,u0*.> would entail an expenditure of 
nearly £46,000. The average life of a small note has been estimated 
in foreign countries tp be foe; years ; iut as we are very fastidious 
about having clean notes, we they would last four 

years, the cost per annum woidd thwi be £11,500. 

It is difficult for an outsit the cost to the Bonk 

of extra clerical labour intxdVcidvi^ the issue of £1 notes; but 
it could not be very large, bjSM]^ liw imteB wbul^ be reissued with¬ 
out taking the numbers. IhU is 3ie elmost universal practice with 
other State banks, . 

As a set-ofiP against this expenditure, :^ere would be the saving 
of the wear of sovereigns displaced by c notes—a large 

item, as is evident by the fact that ; £400,000 has been voted to 
rehabilitate the light gold ih w^ sum may possibly 

prove insufficient. It is estimated that a isovereign, on an average, 
becomes light at the (■x'piruiian of twenty years—a moderate esti¬ 
mate indeed for coins in ac^vO O^Oulatioi^an^ this is the class of 
coins that would be replaced' by i^s. 

At the end of twenty years of aotiye circulation a sovereign costs 
at least fivepence to replace fo a or a penny every 

four years, which is the exact . oofft of producing a £1 note. 
Another set-off would be the^ ^in obtained from lost notes. No 
doubt £1 notes woidd be iit|ore frequentiy lost. ^ destro 3 ’’ed than 
those of a larger x-alue. Sherd would alfeo be that general gain 
to bankers, in which the fffeaok of England would largely par¬ 
ticipate, of the diminution ot: tbtal cessation of drawing cheques 
for£l. 

Let me now recapitulate the thioe measures which, if carried into 
effect, would, in my opinion, obviate any possibility of danger 
which can be foreseen. We annot, however, predict what might 
be the effects of a panic in timer, when, as at present, bimetaUism has 
been abandoned by Continenta’ Powers, and gold is rushed after. 
The remedies are, 1st, a reserve Imposed by legislation on banks and • 
bankers, varying with the amoiht of their deposits, which can be 
withdrawn on demand or at very short notice, the same law to apply 
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to tHe zninimuni reserve of the Bank of England, exclusive of 
bonkers^ reserves. 

2 nd. That the Bank of England should restrict its investments to 
British Government securities and commercial bills, of which latter 
some bills might be payable abroad. This woxdd not preclude the 
Bank from lending on other securities as hitherto. 

drd. That the Bank be empowered and required to issue £1 
notes under precisely the same regulations as obtain with regard to 
the existing note issue, namely, above £16,450,000 against gold, 
witix a certain pennissible proportion against silver. 

My 2nd and 3^ might b^ txied first, and if they did 

prove to be thoroughly question of imposing 

iQpon banks and bankers a legal jniniTrinm reserve might be con* 
eidered. 

In condusion, let aie. bay,; If I have portrayed possible 
dangers in sombre colours; if I have token a pessimistic view of our 
financial position, and ventured to place unwelcome facts frankly 
before the pubHc, I have dc^e s6 at a when we have an outside 

discount rate of two per cent., iUKXiah by a plethora of money 
and a depression in trade, at a period when no staple is at a fabulous 
price, when no inflation or great epeculation exists, so that we can 
calmly and deliberatdy provide for contingencies, instead of waiting 
till bad times may force us to review our position, and to rush into 
hasty legislation. 


Samuel Moni’agu. 
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OxE of Mr. Meredith’s disciples has expressed a hope that at least 
his master’s verse may he saved from the intrusion of the literary 
excursionist and holiday tripper. Vain hope! To name any Par¬ 
nassian aiguille as inaccessible is to invite some hardy moun¬ 
taineer! to essay its conquest.. By-and-by a pair of climbers 
foUow in the solitary explorer’s track; next, an adventurous lady, 
roped and aocompanied by jgiuidea;^ ‘lien a lady more adventurous, 
vrho discovers a second way of asoeni, and whoso achievement is duly 
blazoned abroad. Presently, the needle-point is declared to be no 
barren peak, but a .pleasant tahle*laad,i' a company, with limited 
liability and unlimited power of talki-exploits the discovery ; hotels 
crown the summit: from base runs the railway scientifically 

engineered; personally-conduoted partieB troop and hustle; and 
picnics remain in evidence hy scatter^ &aginents of the beer-bottle, 
greasy papers, broken corks, and ixiorsels of bitten sandwiches, that 
moulder in the sun. After al^ wH^ not? Let not our literary dain¬ 
tiness be over-nice. The great wnt^ are hospitable, and afford 
ample space for comers of aU ki£t:ds.V; ' ^ if there be a little 
granite in him, will survive his worst and best admirers. His sun¬ 
shine and air are better antiseptics than our daintiness. 

One who has no part in that ** ctilt within a cult,” of which the 
fervent disciple speaks, may yet be nf the opinion that it is worth 
while to make acquaintance widi the poetry of Mr. George Mere¬ 
dith, and all the more so because that pwtry really sets up no petty 
aesthetic temple of its own, but belongs, in its degree, to the National 
Church of English Letters. Mr. Meredith composes hymns in 
honour of Mother Earth, whose rain and dew drop upon the evil 
and the good; such hy.r^ns, if they are worthy of their theme, can 
be meant for no clan or c.'iterie or conventicle. And, in fact, their 
maker has said as much in jkiB poem of Thru&h in February, 

So mine ars these new fVuitmgs rich 
The simple tp the common brings; 

I keep the youth of souls who pitch 
Thoir joy fu .his old heart of things.” 

Mr. Meredith’s joy is i ideed in the old heart of things—the 
wheat-field and the upland lawn and the fir-wood, the sun and the 
wind and the rain, the ways of bird and beast, the gladness of earth 
in man’s and maiden’s blood, and this refining itself to the s^ft 
play of intelligence, and the rapture of the spirit. It i^none the 
less true that, in celebrating the simple, he is often highly elaborate 
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and ingenious, and that he presents the common in curiously uncom¬ 
mon ways. But when we have learnt how to straighten out his 
twisted phrases, to leap his aery chasms of remote associations, to 
catch a prospect through his eyelet holes of intelligence, to practise 
a certain legerdemain and keep five balls of meaning a dance together 
in tho brain—when wo have learnt these various things and several 
others, then the total significance of Mr. Meredith as a poet is found 
to be good; is found to be sound and sweet and sane, seed for a 
hopeful sowing and clean wheat for our quern. 

Of course, it may be said that the demands which Mr. Meredith 
makes of his readers are ea;orbit^t, ^d that a difilcult style is neces¬ 
sarily a bad style. A student of the history of literature, however, 
knows that the charge of which is one of the charges 

most confidently brought by can be finally adjudi¬ 

cated on only by time. It wy be ..snataised, or it may be refuted, 
To many of Ms oontemporaries\CliAy was a. tangle of difiBcultles^^for 
critics of authority in a later |»enod Wordsworth and Shelley 
and Coleridge wrote unintejliglble: acmsense; and in our own day 
we have seen the poetry of .Bobert Browning slowly but surely 
expounding itself to a generation. it seems, may 

become a littlefiy-blown. Perha]^ Mr*'Meredith’s style is difficult; 
but difficulty is a relative t^rm, ’ exp^ience should have taught 
us that this is a point on which it is to reserve on absolute 
judgment. Sword-practibe is difficult to ifiose who have not exer¬ 
cised the muscles of the vrtUt| ^aad^^S who foot it 

merrily in the waltz stand against the wall looking condemna¬ 
tion at the lifted leg and pointed toe of the ^ de quatre. If Mr. 
Meredith can teach young folk to his music, the most 

reluctant of us will be forced to admit by-and-by that he has achieved 
what is the essential things Meanwhile it is lawful for anyone who 
pleases to raise a sceptical eyebrow and put the question, “But will 
he?” 

In guessing at the answer to that questioii we may find some help 
from considering another : What has lljr. Meredith to say, bo his 
manner of saying it good or ill P In a dozen volumes of prose the 
eager student of human nature hw told us of his discoveries. Prose 
is proved by tbe achievement of his forty years of authorship to be 
the main stream; verse is no more than a slender affluent. But 
both are Bichtmg, and both, it may be added, are WahrfmL Or, to 
vaiy our metaphor, the Bichiung written in prose is the lake, broad- 
bosomed, with countless coves and creeks; the Biehtmig written in 
verse is a lakelet higher among the hills, less easy of access, but open 
to\ihe skjps and to the passage of the stars, though at times involved 
thing mists j and a stream runs down from lakelet to lake, 
jpbecting the two—^for Mr, Meredith’s prose is at times such prose 
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as a poet writes, and the thought and feeling expressed in his noTels 
are fed from the contemplations of a poet. His subtlety and his 
analytic power have in the novels a wider range for play; his faith 
and hope aro more directly expressed in his verse. In both prose 
and verso his felicities are found in infelicity—or what for the 
present seems such; his infelicities are found amid felicity; he is at 
once a most alluring and a most provoking writer. 

In a generous letter of protest against one of Mr. Meredith's 
reviewers of thirty years ago—a reviewer who had complained of 
Model'll Love as dealing with “ a deep and painful subject on which 
the writer has no conviction to express ”—Mr. Swinburne denied to 
poots the right to mount a pulpit: there are pulpits enough for all 
preachers in prose ; the business ofverse-writingk hardly to express 
convictions." Yet certain poets ^ all tinaes have chosen to assume 
the attitude of teachers oi^ pz^«dbm, defined his purpose 

in the Faerie Qiicene as that of a gentleman or noble 

person in virtuous and gentle Milton, in Fara^i&e Loeif 

would- ' 

^oyidenoo 

And justify of God to men.” 

We can hardly believe that when Milton wrote those words he was 
full of his fun. Pope alleged as.thnpec^iar^ m^ of his Esmy on 
Many that it steers between of d^^^ seemingly 

opposite, and forms a temperate •yet not inconsistent system of ethics. 
Fortunately or unfortunately for Ids art> Shelley was a persistent 
preacher on texts chosen hom Foliikal ** I wish either to 

be considered as a teacher or as nothing," said Wordsworth. Philo¬ 
sophy, declared Browning, is at the base of poetry. The doctrine of 
Stoicism modified by a doctrine d# oulture is nobly preached in 
Matthew Arnold's verse. The poet who proclaimed himself the idle 
singer of an empty day, one had no power to sing of heaven or 
hell, now doclaims with ][;^ic rage against the hell of capitalism 
and competition, and propb^‘sies of the terrestrial heaven of the Com¬ 
munist. Some ono has evcf^ beett found to set forth in a review— 
and the task was no unworthy one—the theology of Mr. Swinburne. 
No reader of the poems of Mr < Meredith, now when his orbit us poet 
may be more nearly determined than was possible in 1862, can doubt 
that he has. convictions and that he desires to express them. He, 
too, like all the larger spiiita of this age of inward trouble and 
perplexity, whether with cr against his will, must needs be a 
preacher. 

In a recently-published Lives of the Saints —motley saints of the 
Positivist Calendar—it is mevitioned among the grounds of^helle}fs 
canonization that ho quickened in a high degree our sense of reve¬ 
rence and awe for the great fetish, the Barth. To Mr. Meredith's 
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imagination and affectiona the great fetish is the mother at whose 
breasts we hang, from whose life we draw the milk that feeds ns, 
and before all else he would inspire his disciple with filial lo 7 alty 
and filial love. His feeling for nature is not—at least in its root, 
however it may be with the flower—the Wordsworthian sense 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns ” 

He prefers the word Earth to the more abstract word nature, and 
hugs reality. remember Mr. Wordsworth saying,” writes a 
friend of the poet, that, at a particular stage of his mental progress, 
he used to be freq^uently so rapt into an unreal transcendental woild 
of ideas that the external world seemed no longer to exist in relation 
to him, and he had to reconvinde himself of its existence by clasping 
a tree, or something that happened be near him.” Mr. Meredith 
never loses his hold upon things actual and positive; he clasps the 
tree, observes its intricacy of branches, studies the wrinkles of its 
rind, can almost hear the munnur of the sap, catches sight of the 
squirrel scurrjdng aloft, sees every tit and finch that peeps or 
perches; and then through the real he discovers—as real also—the 
spiritual. He is the physician. Melampus of his own admirable 
poem:— 

** With love exceeding a sample love of the things 
That glide in grassy and rubble of woody wreck; 

Or change their perch on a beat o£ quivering wings 
^rom branch to branch, only restful to pipe and peck; 

Or, bristled, curl at a touch their snouts in a ball; 

Or cast their web between bramble and thorny hook; 

The good physician MeLampos loving them all, 

Among them walked, as a scholar who reads a book. 

“ For him the woods were A home and gave him the key 

Of knowledge, thust for their treasures in herbs and flowers. 

The secrets held by the creataiea nearer than we 
To earth he sought, and the Huk of their life with ours: 

And where alike we are, unlike where, and the veined 
Division, veined parallei, of a blood that flows 
In them, in us, from the source by man unattained, 

Save marks ho well what the mystical woods disclose.” ^ 

Like the physician Melampus the poet would not soar to the 
spirituaJ meanings of earth by any transcendental flight, but would 
master the text, with all its minute difficulties, as an exact scholar, 
and BO at last attain to the innermost purport of this book of life. 

Such a study implies faith at the outset, and it implies courage. 
S^me of the meanings of Earth lie indeed upon the surface—her 

1) Save marh U ioeU: t.A, unless he marks well. 
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summer meanings, her messages of pleasure to the blood. If these 
are easy they are none the less precious;— 

** Call to mind 

The many meanings glistening up 
When Nature to her nurselings kind 
Hands them the fruitage and the cup I ** 

There is nothing of the ascetic in Mr. Meredith, unless we use 
“ ascetic ” in the nobler sense, meaning one who values strength and 
hardihood attained through discipline. He finds that blood nourishes 
brain,.and wholesome blood means, wholesome animal delights:— 

'‘Life thoroughly lived is a fact in the brain, 

While eyes are left for seeing.’’ 

Veiy charmingly, and with a touch of the great geniality of nature 
in her hour of animal awakening, Mr. Meredith has told his tale of 
The Appeasement of Demeter.” The beloved Proserpine has been 
snatched below; it is the season of dearth and almost despair:— 

“ J.nut i.<?s-blades, losing green on their bent hags, 
tig Lliiiiy to themselves; lone honey-bees 
?un leu the flowers that were not, with dry hags; 

S( In sound aloud the snap of sapless trees, 

Me <e sh rp than slingstones on bard breastplates hurled. 

13 a 1: to first chaos tumbled the. stopped world, 

Careless to lure or please. 

A nature of gaunt ribs, an Barth of crags.” 

The description is hardly less admirable than Keats’s night of frost. 
Man and woman, youth and age, are shrunken, cheerless, lost in the 
sloth of hopeless hours, wagging the tongue with weak and birdlike 
voice. Demeter stands yet wrathful in the vale, nor can her once 
glad naiad of the mountain-riTulet, lambe, at first awaken forgive¬ 
ness in her heart. But lambe has ^me shadow of laughter in her 
still, and a woman’s brigltfeiess of craft; above the moan of human 
prayer she raises the cettfe-cafl, and slowly from among the droves 
a horse and mare—“ the wrecks horse and mare ’’—defile into the 
presence of the queen- 

“ Howbeit the season ef the dancing blood, 

Borgot was horse ^ laore, yea, mare of herso : 

Eeversed, each head at eikhi’s flank, they stood. 

Whereat the gc^dei ih a dim remorse, 

Laid hand on thorn li^d Mia^ked; and her touch pricked. 

Neighing within, at ‘pith r’s fiank they licked; 

f PUyed on a moment’s force 
At courtship, withsrin^ to the crazy nod.” 

And, presently, the Great Mother, touched by this faint syrifcol of * 
all the vast and genial joy of earth, laughs aloud—Slaughter “like 
thunder of the song of heart”; the curse is rent; gladness, like a 
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thousand runnels from the hills, descends upon the valley and the 
valley-folk, and beast and bird; the ^‘kindly lusts” inspire them 
once again ; the plough drives in the furrow, and the blade springs 
green above the brown;— 

“ 0 Laughter! beauty plumped, and love had birth. 

Laughter \ 0 thou reviver of sick Earth I 
Good for the spirit, good 
Eor body; thou to both art wine and bread ! ” 

Our English people, Mr. Meredith inclines to believe, have less 
need of their pious exercises, conjoined with “ hoggery,” than of a 
wise “schooling in the Pleasures.” He distrusts profoundly that 
way of piety which begiim by rejecting God’s first gift—the earth 
itself, its schooling, its toils, its joys. Shall we fancy that we have 
wings to o\xr shoulders and name this earth of ours Dust and Ashes P 
or shall we rim the glad famw turn the soil P Shall we view 
Earth as a “damned but full of foulness? 

And is this piety to Hun wk) ns so excellent a habitation P— 

** We, pious 

Break off om; ahticS to white-eyed, 

And fonifiy hope ifbi; one 

By tellisg him that his pzixhe work is vile, 

Whom, through our XLoeea, we've renouneod, denied.” 

No; there is a better #ay of rdigious service than this—a way of 
faith and labour and jpyi-ri 

And are We the children of Heaven and Earth ? 

We'U be trtm. to ihemoSb^ whom we are, 

So to be worthy of who,, afar, 

Beckons us on to a h^ti^ter birth.” ^ 

Fidelity to Ea^ is indeied fidelity to that heaven in which Earth 
lives and moves and has its being. 

With The Appeas^inent of Bemeter should be read The Bay of the 
Daughter of Hades, and Each poem—^and to 

these may be added afrA tiird, Lark Ascending —is a song of the 
joy of earth. When Proserpina returns from the under world, she 
bears with her, on a morning, the shadow-born daughter of Hades, 
to whom one glad holiday in the sunshine is granted; and slipping 
from the car, the maiden has for her companion throughout this day 
the young singer, Callistes. In the valley among the vines, among 
the wheat-fields, among the olive-groves, by the lake margin, by the 
stream-side, in the brakes, in the pine-woods, upon the mountain 
heights, go by this morning of delight, this noon with its deeper 
bliss, this evening with its thunc^er-showers and racing torrents, a 
day (k‘ mingled joy and alarm to the human heart of young Callistes, 

\1) This and the quotation imznediatclv preoeding arc from the Od^ io the Spirit of 
Bwth tn Auixmn. 
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but of fearless joy to the maideu who can interpret in her song tho 
good meayiigs of the earth 

** That sang 

Oi tlie sowing and roajdng', and tdiecr 
Of the husbaudiniui'.':* heart, juadn strong 
Through, droughts and dolaging rairi;*, 

With bis faith in tho Groat Mother's lovo: 

0 tho joy of tho breath sho snstaiub, 

And the lyre of the light above, 

And the firat rapt vision of Good, 

And tho fresh yoUng son bo of Sweet.” 

Something of Demeter’s laughter—that of a god at sight of the 
play of pleasure in a humbler sphere than the realm of gods—may 
be divined in the maiden’s fond regard for Pan and her innocent 
curiosity about his ways 'L 

The frolic^ the . 

For stories of 11^ 

In the piae*for6si’e bdotxmfe nod. 

She qaestioiied) n(^ knowing: he can 
Bo waspish, iiaaoihleii rude, 

He is ofWer Afiondly to m&n, 

And ever to beasts and their brood. / 

For the which did she love him 
She said, and his pipes of the reed, 

His twitched li^ pufBng to tell 
In music his tears and his need, 

Against the sharp catch of his hurl. 

Not as shephecds of Pan did she speak, 

Nor spake as the schools, to divert, 

But fondly, percririhig hm ^ 

Before go^, and tp shepherd 
A holiness, hom ar^ heeL” 

Yes, with all Lis weakness, the ^olid Goatfoot is sacred, and he 
should be dear to the lovers of EartlL 
But a true lover of inost be'a Lardy lover, caring for more 
than her soothing touch ai^d soft Caress, able to read her heart even 
though she should frown or seem o^d and indiferent. Mr. Meredith 
is bent above all to understaild. her meanings that are severe, yet 
kind in their severity; those «>^^ya of h^s which train us for the 
battle-field rather than the bow<:}r. Is it later autumn when foliage 
flies, and the skies are of slal), or when tho mist lies low, and 

“ Narrows the w» rid to my neighbour's gate; 

Paints me Life .is a wheozy crone ” ? 

Let us master the blood; let us not live by the senses; let us reat^ 
deeper into the life of earth, and we shall see that all is well,^Under 
the surface, in this season of chill, there is the fire of a great hearth. 
Mother Earth is not sluggish nor cold:— 
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** Under the surface she bums, 

Quick at her wheel, whil| the fuel, decay, 

Brightens the fire of renewal: and we ? 

Death is the word of a bovine day. 

Know you the breast of the springing To-be.’* 

Or, again, Is the bitterest of east winds hissing P—is the land whipped 
and shorn by the gale; the sky hurried on and obliterated by flying 
cloud-rack; and are the mouths of men locked grimly as they 
wrestle with the blast ? For the senses it is hard; but once more let 
us read deeper, and what shall we discern ? What but Life sitting 
at her grindstone— 

“ That she may give us edging koeu, 

Sting us for battle, till as play 

[Hie common strokes of fortune shower. 

Such meaning in a dagger-day 
Our wits may clasp to wax in power.” 

It is through contention and struggle that blood is mastered, and 
brain wins its due supremacy. Earth has always loved the strong; 
once she loved her old Titan brood, and ;iow she cares for their 
modem successors who strive with niind more than with muscle; she 
would rouse her chosen on^ Out of the soft life of sensual ease, she 
would teach them mastez^ as^ aelf^command, so that brain may 
grow out of blood, and brain ia.its tom be developed into soul. 

But does Earth indeed curie at all Jirlter olEspring, Man p Are not 
the laws of nature regar^W ^ Iriun^ty^ and ruthless in their blind 
persistence P Mr. baa d^re to cheat himself with 

words; above all else he se^s .raality.; Is*there, then, in truth this 
opposition between man and j^tureP la there this breach of con¬ 
tinuity in the uniyer^^ or rather^a not man the crowning part of 
nature—nature evolving itaeff, or being ciYolved, into mind and soul ? 
And are not the kws oi h'tuzian nature hbf laws P Man^s loving- 
kindness, his meroifulneaa, his paafflon for righteousness, are they not 
the flower and fruit of hi^ Idag endeavour P Is not in truth 

their root in her ? And what if the settaoing cruelty of Earth to her 
child, Man, he no more than a wholasome severity, needed in order 
that he may advance through brain to soul, and from bestial up to 
spiritual ? Her desire all along was no other than to speed the race ; 
her fear, that man might falter and wax faint:— 

“ She, judged of shiinking nerves, appears 
A Mother whom no cry can melt; 

But read her past desires and fears, 

The letters on her breast are spelt.” 

It is through strife and through suffering that such advance as the 
world W boast—an advance like that of a drunkard who bears a 
pack and reels from side to side, yet still keeps on his way—^has been 
made. Hence, though Mr. Meredith perceives our national need of 
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** Bctooling in the Pleasures,” lie is no sedate philosopher at ease in 
the garden of Epicurus. Tha^ garden was indeed— 

“ A shining spot upon a shaggy map, 

Whore mind and body, tnr ,;i,sric.k‘.>jtj free, 

Luted their joy iul concori;. 

That garden was a happy nu rsery of gozii,;. u ; but the higher wis¬ 
dom is not attained by tho “long draw* ^ of m equal breath.”' 
There is wilderness to be reclaimed outside i or : red garden; and 
so for the needs of our world better than :■ i ilosophy of Epi¬ 
curus is 

“ Tho erucifix that came of Nazar r r 

Let us not suppose, however, that even in wL .it highest in our 
religions or fairest in our ideals we can sevt ?’ r ‘>elves from the 
good Mother Earth. What we deem divine, ar what indeed is 
divine, is but tho natural evolved to its perfect ilo . r in the spirit— 

Mon builds the soaring spires, 

That sing his soul in stone: of Earth he :iws, 

Though blind to her, by spelling at hor ) <? 5 , 

His purest fires/V 

“Intellect and reverence,” writea Mr, Meroditii in bis latest novel, 
“ must clash to the end of time if ^e peisdst hi regarding the Spirit 
of Life as a remote externe, who playi figures to bring 

about this or that issue, Inafe^f of b^g beside us, within us, our 
breath, if we will; marking on us whS» ^ each step we sink to the 
animfl], mount to the divine, we aifc^ ours who follow, offspring of 
body or mind.” 

Thus then, according to Mr, Me="fldirh*a teaching, external nature 
loses its cruel sphinx-like a^ct fl:"W>a as we read its meaning with 
the soul; as soon as we perceive the unity of the cosmos, and know 
that it constantly climlM upw^>^d spirit, and that 

spirit signifies for us righteousi^ji:: love, sacrifice, joy—a joy trans¬ 
cending the poor pleasure whi^h .^somes through the satisfaction of 
egoistic greeds. Blood and and spirit—^these three are co- 
operant powers, the “ deepest guiunes of Earth,” and it will go ill 
with us if we part the friendjy I lad. We walk on the dark edge 
of earth under the midnight start and they seem remote and cold, 
shining implacably; little cart tl ey for human hungers, hungers of 
the heart, hungers of the intel ect: 

“ Forever virgin to ot; sense. 

Remote they wane t>/ gaze intense: 

Prolong it, and in ntthlesaness they smite 
The beating heart behind the ball of sight: 

Till we oonceivo fiieir heavens hoar, 

Those lights th yy raise but sparkles frore, 

And Earth, our waim-blpod Earth, a shuddering prey 
To that frigidity of brainless »y.” 

TOL, U. lf.S. A A 
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But is not love the gift of Earth ? And is not Earth the member of 
this stupendous cosmos best known to us ? And shall we believe 
that Earth is the sole throne of Deity ? It is the craven part of us 
that quails before the splendour of the stars. If Earth bo known 
aright as one among the starry fold, faith comes to us—faith 
grounded in reason^—by virtue of which we recognise the presence of 
her life in them, her law in the law to which they move; yes, and 
even her love in the heart of these, her sister-planets. And so when 
night wanes, and morning brings back the sight of our old beloved 
Earth, we see her, touched, through our sense of this sisterhood to 
strange and remote worlds, with a new glory: 

“ Then at new flood o;f customary mom, 

Look at her through her showers. 

Her mists, her streaming gold, 

A wonder edges the familiar face: 

She wears no more that robe of printed hours; 

Half strange seems Earth and sweeter than her flowers/’ 

The reader need not be counselled to let that last perfect line linger 
in his ear and live in his heart. 

The mystery of Earth and df ita life, is like that of the enchanted 
Woods of Westermain—A terror to ^se of little insight and little 
&ith, but to one who brin^ uid as harmless as are the 
gliding waves to a swimmer. Possess in yourself a love of the 
light, and you shall be eaublad by it to re^ every secret of the 
darkness, and to know that each secret is good. Doubt or distrust, 
let greeds and egoistid ; light within you, and you 

are caught in your owU trap; sB that was innoc^ 
that was grave and ennobling in these Woods of Westermain become 
dangerously hostile to you in a moment 

“ Here the shake acroes your path 
StreidM m hiB goldeu batik: 

Mosey-iboted equirrelB leap 
Soft u winnowing plumes of Sleep: 

Each has busmeEs oi his own; 

But should you distrust a tone, 

Then beware. 

* Shudder all the haunted roods. 

All the eyeballs under hoods 
Shroud you in their glare. 

Enter these enchanted woods, 

You who dare.’’ 

Mr. Meredith has dared; and he tells us, os his solution of the 
rysterj^ and as the truth by which he lives, this—that the Great 
Mother,^n her joy of life, has given us blood and breath not for 
sensual uses or luxurious ease, but for endless warfare; that her 
medicinal herb can heal all the woxmds of our battle; and that 
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reading to this effect the spiritual meaning of Earth, he can trust 
her, not in life alone, but even down to death.” 

Yes, “ down to death for what is a faith but a reed, if it can* 
not stand its crucial test and extreme trial P In the Ode to the Spirit 
of Earth in Autumn occur some line ^ which express with incom¬ 
parable beauty a trust in th<> good pc T uf death founded on a 
knowledge of the good purport of life : - 

“And 0, green hounteoub ^th I 
Bacchante Mother 1 etein to thv 
Who live not in thy heart of mii ; 

Death shall I shrink from, loviot’ ' b.- ;; 

Into the breast that gives the ros* 

Shall I with shuddering fall 

But to contemplate our own death with equiiriin:? ■ is not after all 
difficult for any sane person. There is a trial no:* cruel to the flesh 
and spirit than this. No poem of Mr. Meredi h's »rikes deeper from 
the coloured surface of things to the hard r< o life, out of which 
springs water for o^ needs, than that nam ^d ,. Trial of Faith, It 
is the morning of May-day, and before ht^aday children appear 
at the window the writer goes forth and iTlinj • h the hill that he may 
wrestle alone with his fate > for the good companion of his life, she, 
the pulse of his heart, liek upon her death-bed. All the world is 
glad, expecting summer ; the lark is. aloft, and a south wind blows. 
Memories of her brightness^ her h birthplace, 

and the visit to it paid by husband md vrife together flU his mind. 
With heart and brain and soul di>’ided from ^ich other, one thing, 
and one only, seems to remidn \€th disciplined habit of 

the observing eye; all the sight s >i the May morning enter at that 
sense; yet “ this Earth of the bii^tiful breasts ” seems to wear the 
visage of a hag. Of a sudden; exquisite apparition comes into 

view; up the spine of the d'~^dble combe, something shining like 
new-born light—or os a bansffr victorious over death and despair— 
the pure wild cherry in bloom ; 

* ‘ I knew it: her, my own, 

Had hailed it |;^jare of the pure; 

Our beacon y^brly.” 

There are moments of life qxaol.ened by pain or by joy, when we 
become chords sensitive to ever * musical touch of Nature. Suddenly, 
by this sight of the shining trf a and the sound of the children's voices 
at their maying, maternal rth gains entrance to the sufferer’s 
spirit, and a harmony is re-esti.blished between heart and brain and 
soul, which enables him to tliink sanely and face his sorrow with^ 
manly courage. Not, indeed, that Nature sympathises wfth our 
grief, or gives tear for tear; we weep, bleed, writhe, and she is 
unmoved. Nor, when we question her of the life beyond earth does 

A A 2 
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she give one sign. Her wheels roll on; to implore them to pause is 
the cry of unfaith. To catch at comfort in legends is but an induh 
gence of our weakness. 

Earth yiolda not for prayer at her knees; 

The woolly beast bleating will shoar. 

These are our sensual dreams.” 

Nor wiU she answer those questions that neither sow nor reap. But 
one thing Earth gives us, and that the one thing needful—harsh wis¬ 
dom, her medicinal herb. Not through pathetic fallacies about 
Nature, not through legends—once useful for man’s growth, but now 
an evil opiate—shall we win such strength as is attainable, but 
rather through reality and the true reading of the law of life. 
And what is this law, but the law of growth from sense to spirit 
through change and through pain, until a warrior’s heart and ii 
reasonable soul are formed within us— 

“ Mirror of Earth, and guide 
To the Holies from sense withheld ” ? 

If Reason be once active and armed in us, she will wrestle with tliat 
old worm, self; she will pierce the brute in us; her light will cleanse;- 
the foul recesses of his den; and through our service to her the well 
of the sorrows within us may also be cleansed:— 

Eor a common delight will drain 
The rank individual fens 
Of a wound refusing to heal 
While the old worm slavers its root.” 

And so the sufferer, doomed to the loss of his dearest one, can 
meet his trial with a human heart:— 

1 bowed as a leaf in vain, 

As a tree when the leaf is shed 
To winds in the season at wane : 

And when from my soul I said, 

* May the Worm be trampled : smite 
Saer^ Bealiiy 1 * power 
EiUed xhe to fi^ 

I had O0&f3 to faith’s ordeal.” 

There are indeed questiona which remain unanswered. Is it not 
enough that we should learn the lesson of our Earth—^how through 
strife and anguish the flesh grows up into the spirit ? And as for 
spirit, it does not rave about a goal; it needs not anthropomorphic 
idols; it desires neither celestial splendours nor the sleep of annihi¬ 
lation ; it can trust the purpose of Earth; it uses Earth’s gifts and 
^ aspirej,; it dreams of something higher than itself, and such dreams 
—those of Reason ** at the ultimate bound of her wit ”—are service¬ 
able as an atmosphere and widening horizon for the soul, dreams 
untouched by the lusts of case and sensual comfort, dreams of the 



blossom of good, 'wkicH are a'* a’baimf'i bvAer 

by Eeason as it presses onwai' 1 to find tii- ‘ ^lorriftW ^ 

which, also we name not Eea.son, but J^oBf.,. is expressed 

conclusion of the whole matter, in A Faith o ■ i V 
more concisely in the closing stanza of his i‘h yucs ^ 

Whither: 


“ Then let onr trust be firm in good, 

Though wc bo of the fasting; 

Our questions are a mortal brood, 

Our work is everlafitlng. 

Wo children of Beneficence 
Are in its being sharers; 

And Whither Tainor sounds than Whence, 
Por word with such wayfarers.” 


If it be alleged that such cheerful optimism as this is a matter of 
temperament Mr. Meredith answers “ No ; it is a truth of Eeason, 
tested by the test of experience bitter to the flesh, and not found 
wanting.” 

To discover the teaching of Mr. Meredith I have had resort cliiefly 
to poems which deal with the interpretation of nature; but it is 
obvious that the true meanings of Earth, as Mr. Meredith conceives 
them, can be read only through humanity view’ed as the chief ofl- 
s])ring of Earth. The secret of Earth is to be found neither in the 
solitude of the fields nor in turbid cities; it is known only to those 
who pass to and fro between nature and man : 

“ They hearing History speak, of what men were, 

And have become, are wise. The gain is great 
In vision and solidity; it lives. 

Yet at a thought of life apart from her,i 
Solidity and vision lose their state, 

For Eai-th, that gives the milk, the spirit gives.” 

Solidity and vision—these are the needs of a worthy student of Kfe; 
solidity, growing from a pationt in^ of facts, so that the vision 
may be other than that of the jiantast j vision, as of a true seer, so 
that the student may be more than a myopic specialist and mere 
accumulator of details. The sentim^tal or pseudo-romantic feeling 
for nature, which flies to its glooms and grandeurs, or to its pastoral 
innocences, as a refuge from human society, is, with Mr. Meredith, 
material for scorn. This is the “ bile and buskin attitude ” of 
Eyron in his Manfred and Childe Harold; and in the duel between 
Byron—with his dreams of indigestion, his sham misanthropy, his 
hinted horrors—and " the world of spinsterdom and clergy,” there it 
excellent substance for a comedy. Standing beside the glaci^-gre^ 
Bosanna as it foams and tumbles through its ravine of the Stanzer 
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Tlial, Mr. Meredith sees in its eddying rash, its passion, joy, and 
trouble, an image of London or—shall we say ?—of life:— 

** Here’s devil take the hindmost too ; 

And an amorous wave has a beauty in view; 

And lips of others are kissing the rocks: 

Here’s chasing of bubbles^ and wooing of rocks.” 

To an Arcadian dreamer such fancies must seem a profanation of the 
sanctity of the spot; for is it not the naiad's haunt ? ** Most cer¬ 

tainly it is," replies Mr. Meredith, ‘^but what is the present use of 
your naiad P If she be useless, she stands condemned by art as no 
creature of true beauty. Will she fly with the old gods, or join 
with the new ? Come: let us put the naiad to the test." 

What say you, if, in this retreat, 

While she poises tiptoe on yon granite slab, man, 

I introduce her, shy and sweet, 
lo a short-neck’d, many-caped London cabman ? ” 

Why not P A scientific professor would prove that she is a mere 
foam-bow; and a nymph on sufferance must not act my Lady 
Scornful. In other words, if sentiment cannot wed fact, sentiment 
must vanish as unfit for this century of ours which honours reality. 
The nymph lacks a soul, which possibly she may get by wedding 
the wheezy cabman. Bear in mind that it is a little hard on him 
too; before he could plunge in the stream he must needs peel off a 
dozen capes! Thus, with the hearty animal spirits that come of 
open-air adventure among Tyrolean heights, Mr. Meredith plays 
with his grotesque allegory. But the meaning is a serious and 
sober one; he would point out the way in which the delicate spirit 
of solitary places may live and last^by mingling its life with that 
of humanity. And has it not in truth done so in the impulse and 
cheer which the poet bears back from the glacier-torrent to his ovra 
English home? 

** How often wiil these long of foam 

Cry to me in my English home, 

To nerve me, whenever 1 hear them bellow, 

Like the smaok of the hand (tf a gallant fellow! ” 

Were eyer the gains of holiday travel more gaily recounted P 

** I give them my meaning here, and they 
Will give me ieirs when far away. 

And &e snowy points, and the a^-pale peaks, 

Will bring a trembling to my cheeks, 

The leap of the white-fleck’d, clear light, green 
Sudden the length of its course be seen, 

As, swift it launches an emerald shoulder, 

And, thundering ever of tiie mountain, 

Slaps in sport some giant boulder 
And tops it in a silver fountain,” 
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Hero truly is the Eosanna brought into London^ alive and splashing 
for Piccadilly, if it please. 

Those who would make acquaintance with Mr. Meredith^ s men 
and women may begin with the novels ; and successive editions 
prove that now they need no udvioo to act thus wisely. But the 
men and women of the Poems form : reMi/ig and varied group. 
The English figures of humble life, i; os humorously treated, 
which are, perhaps, the best; known of th »—Juggling Jerry 

and the Old Chartist—are by no means thi: mof' admirable. The 
humour of these inventions, or the mingled U'.: ur and pathos, is 
somewhat crude and somewhat self-conscious; iae r ral is needlessly 
patent through the poem. I should not greatly grii ^ ‘ if the Patriot 
Engineer—a modem and degenerate Philip Falconbridge—^were in¬ 
terned in some obscure portion of the territory of Limoges, Duke of 
Austria, whore tlie railway system may need extension. But there 
is not one maid or wedded woman of Mr. Meredith’s poems, from 
the lissome beauty of Love in the Valley to Archduchess Anne, 
grim in her struggle between pride and passion, whom we could 
willingly forget. Even the ‘^Fair Ladies in Eevolt,”—though 
ladies in revolt are not always fair in aspect or in argument—show 
an admirable art in piercing masculine sophistries and current plati¬ 
tudes. Almost they persuade me to be laureate-logician of their 
company, though at the risk of becoming the most 

“Pool-flaslied old noddy ever crowned with buds.” 

** I like Mr. Meredith best,” says a critic with whom even to err 
would be still to remain bright and Buggestive, “ I like Mr. Meredith 
beat in The Nuptiak of AttilaJ^ And in making choice of this 
masterly piece of narrative Mr. Henley assuredly has not gone 
astray. The enormous life and movement of the army of the Huns 
is brought visibly and audibly before us; the turbulent sea of 
hmuanity surges in our sight. And our sense of its vastness and its 
irildness gives us a measure of the power of that short glittering-eyed, 
thin-bearded, square-chested rulisr, who sways to his will this mass 
of fiery force and passion. And yet there is one stronger than he. 
Is it Death the conqueror P Or can it be the cold, white girl, his 
one-night bride, whose fist is no larger than a suimner fig:— 

** Huddled in the oomer dark, 

Humped and grinning like a oat, 

Teeth for lips!—she I she sta^, 
dUttering through her bristled hairs. 

Bend her I Pieioe her to the hilt! ” 

For a moment longer we see her the central object of ^d con¬ 
tention, but now in the calm fit of her insanity, combing her hair, 
^'with quiet paws”; and then in the break up of the vast army 
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Udico disappears from view; of her we know no more than of a leaf 
rolled down the Danube. 

The most important document in the study of the human heart 
which Mr. Meredith has given us in verse is doubtless Modern Love, 
" Praise or blame," wrote Mr. Swinburne, “ should be thoughtful, 
serious, careful, when applied to a work of such subtle strength, such 
depth of delicate power, such passionate and various beauty " as this. 
Praise or blame seems each equally needless now; the poem has 
taken its place ; there it is, and there it will remain. The critic^s 
complaint that Modern Love deals with a deep and painful subject on 
which Mr. Meredith has no conviction to express, was a natural out¬ 
break of human infirmity; we aU like to have the issues of a difficult 
case made clear ; we aU worked out to its 

BdlutioD. But in art; as in l^e, it is not always good policy to snatch 
at a near advantage , 

** Oh I if we draw a <arol6 premalure, 

- Heedless of far gain, 

Greedy for quick retrutiB of profit, sure, 

Bad is our bargain! 

Sometimes it is more for our good that art should put a question 
courageously than that it should pitopow some petty answer to the 
question. In Modern if Mr. Mcredrt^ does not prescribe a 
remedy for the disease of marriage perverted from its true ends— 
unless that remedy.be the general one of more brain, and so more 
spirit, more righteousness, more beneficence—he at least makes a 
careful diagnosis of the case. It is something to describe the phases 
of the malady, and to issue no advertisement of a quack nostrum. 
And in that silence which precedes one last low cry^—Jfow kiss 
me, dear! it may be, now ! " does not Mr. Meredith make us feel, 
with a sense too deep for tears, how Pity pleads for Sin ? and is not 
this something as helpful to us as if he had expressed ** a conviction 
on a painful subject" ? 

One remarkable poem treats, not of a malady in the individual life, 
but of a crisis in the life of a nation, and here certainly Mr. Mere¬ 
dith does not fail to express clear and sound convictions. The cala¬ 
mities of France in 1870 called forth two English chaunts of extra¬ 
ordinary poetic beauty and virtue, Whitman's cry of cheer amid the 
gloom, 0 Star of France, and Mr. Meredith's noble ode, first pub¬ 
lished in The Fortnightly Review, Both poems are inspired by love 
and grief and hope; but Mr. Meredith, having “convictions to ex¬ 
press," does not refrain from words of warning and of counsel. 
France is honoured by him as the possessor of what ho values so 
highly—4“ brain;" and being “Mother of Reason" she is trebly 
cursed, because she not only feels and sees the cruel blow, but per¬ 
ceives that it is the just punishment of her misdeeds. “Inveterate 
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of brain/’ let her put her insiglit to uses, and lear^^ from whence 
true strength proceeds :— 

‘•'.For Stieii^th she yearns, 

For Strength, her idol once, too long her toy. 

Lo, Strength i.s of the plain root‘Virtues born : 

Strength, shall ye gain by servit e, prove in scorn, 

Train by endurance, by devotion sliupe. 

Sti’ength is not von by Tniracie or ra])e. 

It is the offspring of the modest years. 

The gift of sire to son, thro* those firm lavs 
Which ve name Gods; which are the righteous cause, 

The cause of man and manhood^s ministers.’ ’ 

There is a country nearer to than is her 

neighbour France, to which it were well if like counsel were tendered 
by Mr. Meredith; and the lines which MLow on the priestly bless¬ 
ing of banners Hungabro^^^in tke 'g^e bfbeast^^ are perhaps not 
grown altogether out of Aafe* .:. sv. ^ 

Mr. Meredith describes his first Tolizme, the of 1851, as 

“ extinct/’ I have now said my sdy; hut if space permitted I should 
willingly add a postscript on^ a copy of which has 

had what to Mr. Meredith *^6 xh^ to escape from 

the hands of a distingui^^ Home/B'tder, to whom it was presented 
by the author, into those of a iedreoiit Irishman, who loves Mother 
England, and who also cares for the infants of a poetic spring, even 
“before thoir buttons are disclosed/' The little volume has much 
in it that is graceful and even beautiful, find when Mr. Meredith 
superintends a collected edition of his verse, he shoxdd follow Words¬ 
worth's example, and admit, as one Section, Poems Written in Youth. 
Meanwhile curious readers, who have not had my own good fortune, 
may learn something about the; poet’s from Mr. Le Gal- 

lienne's stud}'' of George Meredith. 

To many persons, not long since, Mr. Meredith's novels seemed to 
be the Woods of Westerinain, dark, obscure, and unfrequented. 
Like Poliphilus, iu the llenaissance allegory, they have now emerged 
out of the dark wood, and are about to refresh themselves from iJs 
waters. But in the magical woodcut of Fra Francesco Colonna's 
romance, at the moment when he stoops to drink, the attention of 
Poliphilus is arrested by a. "v "ondrously sweet song; with hand 
already scooped for the water he pauses and looks up. I shall be 
pleased if this article touches ’or any reader of Mr. Meredith's novels 
the nerve of hearing, and awakens his sense to the song of the bird. 

Ed'vvabd Dowden. 
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Incredible as it may appear, it is, nevertheless, the fact that no 
real data exist concerning the physical and moral conditions of the 
female constitution. Searching studies have been made of the 
Bushmen and of the aboriginal Australian races, but, scientiHcally 
speaking, little more is known in relation to the admired, adored, 
despised and misunderstood gentler half of the human race, than if 
the Hog Star or the planet Mairs were its habitat instead of this 
our earth. 

To take a solitary instance: only a short time since, it was dis- 
covered that the notions fofmed of woman’s cranial capacity as 
compared with man’s were erroneous, for the simple reason that in 
establishing the parallel the difference in the respective weight, 
height, and size of the male and i^uale bodies had not been taken 
into account. Upon due allbwahoe being made for these variations, 
it now appears that the capacity tif woimV brain is, relatively, very 
little, if at all, inferior to the of man’s. And so disappears 

a prevalent error founded of “ scientific ” blunder¬ 
ing; but when the relative 

cranial capacity of the e^es to which most atten¬ 

tion had been directed, it mi^ be imagined how much of truth is 
known concerning other pecoliaxities of the moral and physical con¬ 
stitution of woman. . 

Thus, upon the eubj^ of in general, the most 

authoritative physiologiMl treatiaefi;: have virtually nothing to say. 
At the most, their auti^ may reiterate the common conjecture that 
women are much more sensitive than men; an opinion which, up to 
the present, is not confirmed hj scientific research. 

«I have myself used WeberU mthatiorneter to measure the power of 
tact and sensitiveness to padn at tiie tip of the forefinger in over a hun¬ 
dred women, and I have found that, except in the case of very young 
girls, whose tactile sensitiveness is exce^ngly developed, women’s 
sense of touch is, in general, nearly twice as obtuse as that of men. 

The exact figures in millimetres, are for plebeian women, 2*6 mm,; 
for women of a superior class, 2*0 mm.; while the average for men 
IS only 1*6 mm. This difference will appear even greater when it is 
considered that, as shown by inquiries made into the subject under 
lay direction at Turin, the sense of tact is more obtuse in persons 
presenting a degenerative type of physiognomy, and that such cases 
are much rarer among women than among men. 

With regard to the senses of taste and smell, very little difference 
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between the sexes is discoverable, and, if any exist, it is rather in 
woman’s favour; though even this pos h vdaeed in doubt by recent 
researches. 

Passing now to the quc:?tion of geu sensibility, including 
sensitiveness to pain: by experiments ma: svith the electric algo- 
meter it is clearly shown that woman is i) . rior to man. Among 
no less than fifty women of the lower classt- gen; al sensibility was 
represented by 90 mm., and sensitiveness to j f ;n t 53 mm.; among 
an equal number of men of the same con ‘iii'> the figures were 
respectively 94 mm. and 64 mm. In ver y ng men general 
sensibility was 95 mm., and sensitiveness to aii 8 mm. ; in young 
girls the figures were 91 and 70 mm. 

Thus, judging from results obtained by .bo Igometer women in 
general are characterized by a marked degree ^ ; sensory obtuseness. 
But should the accuracyof the above figur s h : doubted (and persons 
who affect scepticism regarding such rei^ults; of scientific research 
are, as I have reason to know; anything but rare), I have sought out 
still further corroborative data, 

From some of the prinoip^ surged in Surope I have elicited 
opinions amply confirming me in abore' oonclasions concerning 
the manner in which women bear daring the course of surgical 
operations effected under the same <^^dxti6ns of age and disease as in 
the case of an equal number of meu: Ky conclusions are also bome 
out by a celebrated operation ot Dr. Billroth’s, who, when he 
determined upon making his great experiment of the excision of the 
pylorus, performed it originally vi on women, W being less sensitive 
and better qualified to resist . 

By Carle I have been informed that the minority of women allow 
themselves to be operated upon *ath astonishing insensibility, almost 
as though the body beneath the surgeon’s knife were that of another 
and not their own. Giordano, coo, has assured me that even in the 
midst of the throes of chQd-bi r^h, d^pite their apprehensions, 
women suffer much less than bo supposed. 

One of the most distinguiiited dentists of Turin, Dr. Martini, 
writes to tell me he has been suipirised to observe in his daily practice 
that women undergo every variei r' of dental operation with much 
more courage and facility than men. And Dr. Mela adds that men 
swoon under the dentist’s hand j muoh more frequently than women. 

The inferior sensibility of vomen has been noted, not only by 
scientists, but by the people, as shown in some of our old Italian 
proverbs: “ A woman has seven skins ”; “A woman has a soul, but 
a little one”; “A woman never dies.” Morally, as well afphysi* 
cally, woman’s sensibility would seem different from, if not inferior 
to, man’s; for, as Balzac remarks in CSsar Birotteau, women appre¬ 
hend trouble more keenly than men, but feel it less when it actually 
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overtakes them. And, no doubt, the inferior degree of sensibility to 
moral and physical pain is the chief cause of women’s greater 
longevity. The best authorities on this subject inform us that, 
during the first twenty years of female life, the mortality is slightly 
greater than with men ^ but from twenty to fifty the rate of feminine 
mortality is much less. Thus the average of woman s life is decidedly 
longer than man’s, leaving out of account the fact, not without bear¬ 
ing on the present argument, that the number of suicides among 
women is smaller than among men. The greater physical frailty of 
women, and the extra element of danger to life involved in child¬ 
birth, being taken into consideration, the fact of the sex s greater 
average longevity will appear atill more striking, and not to be 
satisfactorily explained otherwise than by the hypothesis of its 
inferior sensibility. The moral c^hditions of womans life, more¬ 
over, are, in the majority of cases, distinctly unfavourable. Eeduced 
to subjection by man, frequently ni^treated, and often neglected and 
abandoned, her lot in middle is qf^n such as might be expected 
to shorten her period of existeno& Affection is the be-all and end- 
all of woman’s life; and this precious gift is, on the whole, but par- 
omoniously meted out to her; while, again, to her on the one hand, 
and to man on the other, two weights and two measures are applied, 
and we see that which' in the man is deemed but a venial sin, 
regarded in the woman as an unpardonable crime. 

In woman, undoubtedly^ the; outward expr of moral, if not 
physical, pain is much more yehmiieht than in the majority of men. 
This is hinted by OUT popularTtajiah saying: “ You weep: you are 
not a man.” Or again: You nre a manv and yt^t are without 
dignity in your grief.” self-ahandonment in moments of 

painful emotion is due probably to two causee ! firstly, tbe fact that 
the female brain is known to have less control than the male brain 
over reflex or semi-refiex actions | hhd, secondly, tbe peculiar nature 
of woman’s early training, owing to which, grace and delicacy are 
expected to be found in her r^her than strength or courage. Sooner 
or later women rarely fail to learn the all-pOwerful effect of feminine 
tears, and often succeed, hy dint of much practice, in calling them 
up almost at will. How many cases have been scientifically observed, 
in which women had the faculty of passing from smiles to sorrow 
and of weeping, with every appearance of real grief, from one 
moment to the next I 

According to Dr. Tait, speaking at the congress of the French 
Surgical Society, in 1891, even the sexual sensibility of woman is not 
on a if:r with that of man, this being also the case among all 
animal species. And does not Dante say:— 

**. . .da questo assei ben si oomprende 
Quanto in femmina fuooo d’amor dura 
Se I’oecbio o >1 nnl » 
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Again: may it not be argued that tbe comparative infrequence of 
cases of sexual psychopathy in women as compared with men tend 
to denote inferior sensory irritability? StiU further, it may be 
observed that among aU peoples, save perhaps the ancient Germans 
as described by Tacitus, chastity has been regarded mainly as a 
feminine virtue. Woman, moreover, appears to accept, with equal 
facility, the righne of }> 'lyjniay in certain lands and of monogamy 
in others; and, doubtless, a certain j^hysical obtuseness or indifference 
is at the root of her readiness to put up, acc 'vding to circumstances, 
with either system. Herein, too, ina}' be found a reason why, at aU 
times, and among all races, adultey should have been regarded and 
been punished as a so much more, heinous crime in woman than in 
man. Love, from a certedn point pt vidW, appears a more important 
factor in the problem of woman*H life thiin man's; but it is, never¬ 
theless, an undoubted fact/: instinct in woman is 

far more powerful than the erotic, tendency, which is, in a so much 
greater degree, connected with ^ . physical sensibilities. As a 
gifted gynecologist once e^eidsed it: loves woman for her 

sex; woman loves in man the busied and the father." 

C. Lombboso. 



THE EUSSIAN FAMIl^E AND THE REYOLTJTIOH. 


A FEW weeks ago a Eussian residing in St. Petersburg—a well-con¬ 
nected man, of wide information, and not a reyolutionist—wrote to 
a friend of mine:—“ There is a real panic here among my well-to-do 
friends and acquaintances. They expect by the spring a uniyersal 
breaking up—chaotic risings, brigandage, arson, robberies, horrors 
of every description; and they do not believe the Government will 
be able to preserve order and protect property,” 

A couple of days after I had seen this letter, I had a visit from a 
Eussian scientidc man, who U on authority upon Eussian economical 
questions, and who takes much interest in Eussian politics, without 
allowing it, however, to interfere with his special vocation. In fact, 
he is rather sceptical as to our xdianoes of obtaining a free govern¬ 
ment for our country. “ Shall we have a revolution soon ? ” I asked 
him. To this question he was wont to reply with a shrug of the 
shoulders. But on this occasion he said quite seriously: JJ'o, I do not 
expect any revolution in Eussia, bat I fully expect that, six calendar 
months hence, the GK>yernment will be compelled to make an appeal 
to the country, and a zemhy wJer (national parliament) will be 
summoned by the Tzar,” My friend added that he thought Alex¬ 
ander III. to be a man quite capable of such a step, if only he were 
convinced of its necessity. I mention this, not because I regard the 
present Tzar as a very persuadable person, but to show the imparti¬ 
ality of my scientific friend. 

\ Count L. Tolstoi, reviewing the situation in his now famous 
^tter upon the famine (" The Terrible Question”), says that, unless 
^^equate measures are taken, and taken at once, he foresees death 
the starving millions, and for the whole nation the worst of all 
jj^-J|wrtune8, rage and bittemess among men,” which in plain 
Englh^ means rioting, civU war, revolution. As the measures taken 
were timely nor adequate, Count Tolstoi’s conditional prog- 

nostica^^''''”^®® a positive one. 

Beading Eussian papers—published with all the caution due 

to the fear Censorship; observing the unmistakable revival of 
all forms of opposition, beginning with that of the Eevolutionist 
and ending w^^ discreet and wary Liberals; and noticing 

the changed org^s of the Government, one is impressed 

with the ^ Eussians, without distinction of parties, view 

fhe pr^er^^ famine as something more important than passing 
material fears and apprehensions both of the selfish 

and the ^^® expectation of imminent changes point to tho 

Tmivers^r^^®^^®^ that this year’s famine means the breaking down 
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of the whole political system. The same feeling prevails among all 
foreigners who are interested in Russian affairs—politicians, jour- 
naliats, and general readers. ALL expect a revolution in Russia. 

Now our countrymen say that the people^s voice is Q-od's voice. 
The unanimity upon this point of all who have given it one moment's 
thought means that there must be some truth in it. 

To fully realise this we must have a correct idea of the extent 
and character of the calamity. Is it so terrible as the papers repre¬ 
sent it P Is it local or general P If local, how far and why must it 
affect the whole country ? 

Russia as a corn-producing country is divided into three zones. 
There is the northern zone, which need not be counted, for it grows 
only barley, the people living by hunting and fishing. Then comes 
the middle zone, comprising the most thickly populated central 
provinces of Muscovy proper, where agriculture is the regular occu¬ 
pation of the people, but does not yield enough to satisfy the needs 
of the population. Com is regularly imported to these provinces, 
the peasants gt (.ting from manufacturing industry of every descrip¬ 
tion a couBidf rab^e, often the chief, part of their income. Finally 
there is the c >ni- growing south, including half of European Russia, 
with a poi ulaiion of about 60 millions, a land of wonderful fertility, 
the grana of Russia, and, to a considerable extent, of Europe. 

Now, it is precisely this region that has been struck with tbe 
failure of crops,wbicb is very severe m the seventeen eastern provinces. 
The calamity, though a partial one geographically, is a truly national 
one. The failure of crops in the remaining thirty-three provinces 
of European Russia would not be so disastrous as the present one. 
The whole economical equilibrium is upset. The masses of the 
people in the non-agricultor^ (industrial) regions earn barely 
enough to buy their additional supply of bread at ordinary prices. 
Now that prices have riw to about double the average they suffer 
severely. This is plainly stated in the characteristic report of the 
Zemstvo, and the governor of the province of Tver, who in November 
last asked for relief, although the harvest was normal for their pro¬ 
vince. The case is typical for the rest of industrial Russia. 

But the distress in the purely agricultural provinces, which have 
been directly struck by thsts caJamity, is certainly incomparably 
greater. The harvest of was a bad one. As early as May 

and June, t.e., before the yre? 3ni famine declared itself, in seven of 
these provinces there washlre idy an incipient famine, with its usual 
accessories—‘‘grass porri%e'' and “greenbread" (made with a mix¬ 
ture of lime-tree leaves, bark, &c.). Since that time not a d^ has ^ 
passed without adding some new gloomy detail to the extern and 
severity of the suffering. 

I will not reproduce these harrowing pictures, which are familiar 
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to every reader of the newspapers. The point which interests us hero 
is: What are the possible political consequences of the disaster P is 
it likely to bring about a revolution in Russia or not ? ‘ 

This will depend entirely upon the attitude of the masses of the 
rural population. If there be extensive rioting in the famine* 
stricken provinces, there will be undoubtedly and unmistakably a 
great and sweeping revolution in Russia. Not because there is the 
slightest chance of the insurgents assembling in huge armies, de¬ 
feating the troops in pitched battles, and taking towns and fortresses 
as they did a hundred years ago under the leadership of Pugacheff, 
who became master of most of the territory which is now marked 
Dark upon the Russian famine maps. With the modern system of 
armament and rapidity of concentration of troops, there is no chance 
of another peasants* rebellion of such a stamp. But even partial, 
comparatively insignificant insurrections wiU be a death-blow to the 
present regime, because they will transform into revolutionary vol¬ 
canoes our towns, where for the lost twenty years the destructive 
elements have been accumulating. Otur cities, with the two capitals 
at their head, are honeycombed with disaffection. It is dormant 
now because large bodies 9 f people do not move as long as there is no 
chance of victory. Peasant insurrections will give that opportunity, 
and it will be taken advantage bf. .ill. who know something about 
modem Russia must agree that it will be so. The masses of hungry 
peasants flocking from all sides into the towns, and the artisans, 
whose condition in a year of stagn^t depression will be as had as the 
peasants*, will supply the material motor of a great rebellion. 

There is the army to protect the throne of the Romanoffs. But it 
is not a safe instrument in a civil war. During the last twelve 
years the efforts of the revolutionary party have been centred upon 
undermining the loyalty of the anny. They have succeeded to such 
an extent that in St. Petersburg, for example, after the atudents of the 
high schools, the army is ike class that has yielded the greatest number of 
men punished for poUHcad offences. There arehundreds of military officers 
of all grades (the lower ones especially) who are secretly in favour 
of liberty. When the revolution, from a distant possibility, becomes 
a living, palpable thing, these hundreds of secret sympathisers with 
the popular cause will grow to thousands. The common soldiers 
always follow the officer, and the Russians will bo peculiarly dis¬ 
posed to obey the orders of rebellious chiefs; they are mostly of 
peasant extraction, and remain peasants at heart, no matter what 
uniform they wear. 

P I remember my own experience and that of my friends, when we 
wore %)reading revolutionary ideas among the privates of one of the 
guard regiments. The soldiers showed themselves very attentive 
when we talked about their special grievances: the robberies and 
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brutalities practised by the commanderSi the hardships of the 
soldiers’ lives. But we were surprised to find that they were much 
more interested and moved when we passed to the usual peasants’ ” 
topics—the agrarian question, the taxes, the tyranny of the admin- 
istration, &c. It was evident that they had not severed the moral 
ties which unite them to the villages from which they come and to 
which they return after the short period of active service. Such an 
army cannot be a bulwark against the surging waves of a revolution. 
Holy Russia is unsafe and unsound politically as well as economic¬ 
ally. She is in a state of unstable equilibrium, even as in some 
of the Swiss valleys enormous rocks are hanging in space and an 
incautious sound producing a slight vibration of the air is Buf5.cient 
to bring down an avalanche. As soon as we hear of popular disturb¬ 
ances which take not days but weeks to suppress, we may safely 
predicta great social cataclysm^ bloodshedand convulsions, which will 
shake the very foundations of the State. A popular revolution is 
looming in the background. It may come any day if the present 
crisis is protracted. But is it immineht just now ? No, I frankly 
admit it is net. This year, and probably next year, too, are not 
likely tr> br: ag with them popular disturbanoes of a serious nature. 

Thert is no exaggeration m the picture of the present famine 
given b the Russian and EngHsh press. The sufferings of the 
people in the famine-stricken provinces are terrible. Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, or Germans would have begun rioting long ago; but in 
Russia a considerable part of the agricultural population is used to 
live upon starvation diet during certain months of every year. But 
there are limits to everything, even to the patience of Russian 
peasants. Many of our great famines, which took place in the Musco¬ 
vite period, were oooompamed with rioting and disturbances, whichj 
in the present political instability, would be sufficient to sweep away 
the dynasty. But these IfMnineB Were far more severe than the present 
one. Then the price not to roubles a pud, as nowadays 
(about 200 per cent.), lint to 10, 42, and even 100 roubles a pud, 
and there was no bread to be had even at that price. The whole 
population, not only the weaker part of it, was thrown into utter 
despair, and had nothing to lee® or to hope for. Then they cast off 
all restraints, and fierce riothtg began everywhere. 

Things will not be allow'^d to go so far nowadays, for some time at 
least. Philanthropy a^d tl e l^te are vigilant. Russia has enough 
telegraphs and railwa;^ to render it possible to foresee in time, and 
prevent wholesale star^tioi. And it will be prevented as long as 
the resources and creefet of the State are not exhausted. When 
love would foil, fear will not. f. . . 

A. Potapenko, the well-known Russian author, in his sketches of 
the famine-stricken districts, tells a suggestive story. There was 
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among the members of the Zemstvo he visited an old man, known 
formerly as one of the most cruel serf-owners, who enjoyed torturing 
his peasants and actually killed several of them. This was a criminal 
offence, and he was exiled for several years to Siberia. On returning 
after the emancipation he showed himself the bitterest enemy of the 
people, and at the first sitting of the Zemstvo, convened on purpose 
to discuss the measures for relieving the distress, he made a fiery 
speech against giving any relief to “ these drankards> robbers, and 
soonndreb,” as he deidgnated Ihe peasants. “ At the last sitting/* 
says Potapenko, as his huge ungainly figure rose upon the platform,, 
pec^le e2^)ected a similar euthuzst of invetei^te hatred; hut, 

to the general surpris!^ he beguo. to ^peak in favour of prompt and 
g^erous relief,” it' mean ? ” asked Potapenko of a 

inend of his, who was lieighbour. ^'It means this,” 

said the other: month ago ^peasants came to ask him for a loon 
of com. Of course he refused, and bad words passed between him 
and the applicants. And ^e fsxome is th^ parts is very severe. 
There are houses where there is literally nothing, and no prospect 
of anything. Now, about a week after Hs violent outburst, his granary 
took fire, and was sa?^ almojst by a miracle. Of course, he must 
have understood what m Then, again, he once sent his 
manager with a bind of eoni to -be ranwuy-station; but on the way 
the cart was v nvlaid, all Iho com wa« stolen, and the police could 
discover no trace either bfr tha stolen goods or of the delinquents. 
These were symptoms of a Mnd whiidi do not contribute to one’s 
peace of mind. He took fri^t : worse things might be in store. He 
understood that it was better to protect himself with the help of public 
money. You underst^d now the origin of his philanthropy. . . 

‘"I will not say” adds the author, “ that this is generally the 
origin of our philanthrt^y. Certainly not: all the more that there 
is as yet no serioxiB reason for fear. Cases of vengeance, violence, 
plunder, have, it is true> occurred here and there. But they have 
not been numerous, and the forces of the local police have been 
sufficient to cope with them. Besides, all such outbursts of the 
smouldering fire were duo to hunger alone—to the natural craving 
to get some food. With the importation of bread, no matter from 
what source, everything went on smoothly once again.” 

Bread surely will be imported, if for no other reason, at any rate, 
ino^er to make tlungs « go smoothly,” and this will prevent the 
famine from assuming its most terrible aspect, and will stave off 
revolution. 

But, though warned off in this way to some degree, the blow given 
to the framework of ihe State by this year’s famine is not rendered 
the less effective. There is a law of conservation of energy in social 
life as well as in mechanics, and the very measures which tend to 
diminish the acuteness of the present crisis result in broadening and 
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ransom wliich will crush it. Bankruptcy is substituted for revo¬ 
lution—-that is the long and short of it. 

Let us put together some items which will show the state of 
our budget at the close of the currrat year. The total relief 
needed to keep (on starvation diet) till next harvest the 30 or 
40 millions of destitute peasants is computed at 300 or 400 million 
roubles—30 or 40 million pounds. Making the largest allowance for 
private subscription, the share of the State Exchequer cannot possibly 
be less than 200 million roubles. Of this sum 73 millions are 
already advanced, and about for 1892. 

But more will certainly be squeezed out of Exchequer, At the 
same time the shrinking of reooipis ‘trill W en^mous. Upon the 
direct taxes paid by the peasants there inuist be a deficit of no less 
than 30 per cent. By a apeoaal oidm* these taxes are not collected 
in the seventeen famine-strickeu .proid&ces^ and they would bring in 
nothing even if no such exmp^dnA granted. 

The taxes are not remitted^ but tmly p&t off till 1892. But this 
is a mere fiction; they will eertoiiilj iwt • be forthcoming in 1892 
any more than in 1891. 

The excise upon spirits (bringing in 269 pillions yearly) will 
dimmish by at least 30 per or forty millions 

of people who will Hve upon am of one pound of bread 

per diem supplied by public charity 'a'lll not indulge in spirituous 
drink. Then there are 12 milHon roubles of additional military 
expenses, to cover the difference in the price of bread for 880,000 
soldiers and of fodder for 200,000 horses. 

Besides those direct effects, the a^cultural crisis 'will vastly affect 
the industry which depends oonriderably upon the consumption of 
the peasants. The merchants*; committee of Nijni Novgorod fair 
urged this as a reason for demanding a special relief. It has 
been refused, but they have undoubtedly suffered, as well as most 
manufacturers. The agr^t;!?^ crisis has been complicated with an 
industrial crisis, each in tum affecting the Budget. There will 
be fewer machines, less raw material, less objects of luxury imported. 
The reduction in the import duties is expected to bo 31 million 
roubles. Then there will be a onsiderable reduction in the receipts 
of the railways. There are liui Ireds of ways in which the goueral 
depression will tell upon th^ finances of the State; and the 260 
million roubles of interest up *n the public debt, owing to the fall of 
the Bussian rouble, may oasil/ run into 290 or 300 millions. Put¬ 
ting all this together, we ma^ say that this year’s famine will cost 
the Russian Q-overnment in rt und figures no less than 600 million 
roubles (50 million pounds), Ihe sum which was spent durifg the 
Balkan war. But in 1877 the Government borrowed this sum and 
was not crushed by it. 

At that time it was an additional burden, laid upon the shoulders 
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of a population which was still able to make both ends meet. It is quite 
different now; the country is exhausted. The present famine is due 
only in a small degree to dimatio conditions. The real cause lay in 
a total ruin and diroblement of the peasantry. This is a fact recog¬ 
nised in Buasia by the press, by men of science, and even by the 
Government. The official report, published in No. 188 of the Volga 
Messengerf says that it has been ascertained that the crisis through 
which the Volga districts are passing virtually began two years ago, 
as it was then that the beginning of a considerable diminution was 
noticed in all the revenues from direct taxes upon the rural population. 
This decrease was the greatest in the provinces which are now most 
severely affected by the failure of crops, and which require the most 
energetic measures for the relief of the distressed population. Thus, 
in the province of Samara, in 1889, there was a deficit of tV million 
roubles in the direct taxes paid by the peasants. In 1890 the deficit 
increased to 2 millions. In the province of Kazan in 1889 (owing 
to exertional energy on the part of the administration) the peasants 
paid an extra 85,000 roubles to cover the enormous arrears of 
former years. But next year there was a deficit of over 2 millions. 
In the province of Nijni Novgorod there was, in 1889, a deficit of 
340,000 roubles, and in 1890 a deficit of 869,000. In the province 
of Simbirsk the rer^tive deficit of the two years was 253,000 and 
653,000. In the province of Saratof, the deficit was 22,000 and 
377,000 roubles reapeetively, and so on. 

The increase in the arrears in 1890, as compared with 1889, 
fully corresponds with the gradual falling off of the crops. In the 
province of Samara the return of crops in 1889 was 48J million 
puds: in 1890 it fell to 42; in Kazan from 37 miUions it fell to 27; 
in that of Simbin^ from 38 to 29; in that of Nijni Novgorod from 
21 to 15 millions, and so bn. 

As a matter of fact, the crisis began, not two years ago, but at least 
eleven, because the year 1880 marks the epoch in which the results 
of the exhaustion of botii land and people began to appear quite clearly. 

The Imperial OommisBimi of 1871 establisbed by its extensive 
investigations the astounding fact that the Eussian peasants pay to 
the State in taxes about 45 per cent, o^their total Income derived from 
aU sources, agricultural and manufacturing. Though nominally 
imposed upon property this is no longer a property tax. It is a tax 
upon labour, differing from serfdom only in form. Out of his six 
days* work the peasant was bound to give to the State about three 
days. This was more than any taxpayer could stand. With the 
insecurity of industrial work and the fluctuations of the harvest, 
the^peasant could not possibly make both ends meet. He con¬ 
tracted debts which absorbed more than the improved quality of 
free labour could produce. According to the lowest estimates, the 
peasant has now to work for the State and the money-lenders no less 
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t}xan four days a we^k (Slonimsky). Thus the amoimt of gfratoitous 
labour has increased from 45 to 66 per cent., and only 33 per cent, 
of his nominal time is left to the peasant for his own maintenance. 
The peasants were defeated in the hard struggle for existence. 
There are many and frightful proofs of their gradual impoyerish- 
ment, such as the diminution of the consumption of bread and the 
terrible mortality in the rural districts, which in thirteen proyinces is 
higher than that of the towns, and in 1880 reached 62 per thousand. 

The proyinces which are now distinguished as those where the dis¬ 
tress is most seyere, occupy a rather conspicuous place in the table 
of mortality. The highest is obseryable in that of Orel, where the 
ayerage mortality reaches the frightftd dgure of 46*7 per thousand, 
which is far more than double the ayerage mortality of London. 
The proyince of Nijni Novgorod follows, showing a mortality of 
46*5; Samara, 44*6; Perm, Simbirsk, Orenburg, Yiatka, showing a 
death-rate between 43 and 46 ; all exceeding the average mortality 
for the empii. ^ 3 - C or 9 per thousand. Holy Russia, with her 
excellent Lih.: ^tc and soil, has the highest death-rate in Europe, 
37*3. On' uj on the barren xoc^S of Finland is the death-rate 21*4. 

In Rusb tli O whole burden of the State weighs upon the agricul¬ 
tural popu ^ion, the peasants. Those of them^who depended exclu¬ 
sively upon agriculture were the &st to be ruined, although their 
land was the best in the country, and, indee^ in Europe. 

In Russia there is one unmistakable test of the degree of destitu¬ 
tion of every district or yilh^; it is the amount of arrears in taxes, 
for they are collected rod in hand with relentless severity. The 
provinces heading the list are precisely those which are now the 
centres of the famine, as, for instance, Samara, with an orrear of 
11J milKon roubles, Ka^anwith million, Nijni Novgorod and 
Saratof, each with about 2^ million. Simbirsk, Voronej, Tambov, 
all have milKons of arrears, which represent hundreds of thousands 
of blows of the rod inflicted on the destitute in the vain hope of 
extorting the payment of iheir debt. * 

A destitute peasantry means pofor husbandry, and with bad hus¬ 
bandry there is no getting gotid returns. The average productivity 
of Russian agriculture is very low: seed excluded, it is 2*9 upon 
one grain sown, which is about the limit beyond which agriculture 
is impossible. Our agriculture has now sunk below this limit. The 
** bad harvests ” which ar* below that average have been dis¬ 
tressingly frequent within tt a last decade. Very often they lead to 
actual famines. The Volga basin has been most often visited by 
this scourge. The much-triec. middle Volga region, with the province 
of Samara for its centre, passed in 1873 through a terrible l^unine,** 
from which it could never completely recover. Then, after seven 
years of fluctuating harvests, it was stricken with another famine, 
that of 1880, which brought it a few degrees lower stilL In the 
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eleyen years that followed there were seveai bad harvests to four 
good ones, and in the seven bad years there were two real famines. 

The story of other agricultural regions is pretty mu^ the same. 
!Hius the present fainine is but the'^ last link ui a long seriesv 
Eussiaa'agriculture and agriculturists began to dMe downhdl long 
ago. The general famine of 1880 gave them a blow which accelerated 
their fed!. The iajninB of 1891 was the co«p de grdoe which 
hurled them down into the abyss. 

The millions spent upon relief ^adll not and are not expected to 
improve the position. Th^ will simply keep the destitute peasantry 
alive until next harvest. 

And what will that harvest bring P We cannot foresee the atmo¬ 
spheric conditions of the year to home* But we can foresee the 
harvest, for it depends not npon .itinos conditions alone. The 
winter sowing of this year Was most unsatisfactory. In the begin¬ 
ning the Government was absorbed in the foolish and criminal 
attempt to hush up the calamity which had struck one-third of the 
empire. The sum advanced for seed was about one-third of what 
was wanted, and part of the corn was eaten by the starving popu¬ 
lation which received no advance for food. An enormous area of 
land was left unsown in autumn 1^. Awakening to the danger, the 
Government increased sixfold the original advance; but the chance 
was lost, and the prospects of next harvest have been greatly 
impaired. 

There is more activity displayed m preparing for the spring 
sowing. Thirty-seven million puds of com have been promised for 
the purpose. But only fdurte^ have been actually purchased, and 
only one-half of that amount has been transported to the spot. 
Twenty-three millions are still wanting. But even supposing 
they should be put at the pmper time into the hands of the 
sower, we shall stumble next spring at sowing-time against another 
and insuperable obstacle—the want of cattle. Millions of horses 
have perished from wAt of fodder, or have been sold in haste by 
the owners for ridiculously small sums. In Kazan, Tambov, and 
Samara, the markets were flooded with horses at six or eight shillings 
a head. Mr. SharapofE writes in Novoyc Vremya :—“ Simultaneously 
all over the distressed provinces the conviction spread like wildfire 
that further struggle was impossible. The selling oft* of the horses 
and cattle became a sort of epidemic.^^ It is calculated that in most 
of the famine-stricken' provinces there is now one horse for every ten 
families. 

How will they plough next spring ? Much land will remain unre¬ 
claimed We shall certainly be within the truth if we compute at a 
quarter the total area which will remain unsown in the autumn and 
in the spring, the rest being ploughed badly and sown thinly with 
weak famine ” seed. 
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THE HUSSIAK EAJUNB AHH the BEYOIUTION. 

If next yeai’-s dimatio conditions be unfaTourable the result will 
be appallingvf But OTen the most favourablo atmospberic conditions 
will not present tbe bar^est freon being below* 
so precariou^ are ibe eoonpinical conditions of Bus8% so near 
margin of slarvatimi are ber people, that a falling 
ing to one-i^i£tb or one^eigbtb of tbe normal barvest will be suffipiasLt 
to perpetual^) and intensify the present famine. It must be remem¬ 
bered that tbe famine wbicb bas brought so much suSering upon 
tbe whole of Eussia is due to a falling ofE of tbe harvest, amount¬ 
ing to one-fifth only of the normal pile* An exactly similar falling ofi 
occurred in Fr tiice in 1888 (see January 23, p. 215), and 

was not even i »ticed by the world ^ large* for it did not disturb 
even tbe i uri'i; ;e of the natkumi life, whilst w^^ us it has upset 
everything 

I^ow, b(viv ca 1 i ^ be expected th^*^ under the circumstances described, 
next barvost /ill not sbowat least an eqtial falling off? Even a 
iniraculoi ha vest, which sboidd be above the average, in spite of 
ever^’^tbir , w nld merely give the people a short respite. !No good 
harvest— ;iot ven two or three^—can rejpair the ravages, and the 
first unfa f>ura.ble atmospheric conditions will bring another and still 
more terr )1g famine. 

Where is the remedy? or are the days of Eussia as an agricul¬ 
tural country gone ? IS'o, certainly not; they have not yet come. 
The jj^^rioultural prospects of Eussia ore bomidless; she has the 
most extensive area and the best arable land in Europe. It now 
yields three times less than the land in Sweden, difference of 
climate notwithstanding, and five tiines less than in England, because 
the thin upper layer of soil, scraped and tossed for generations, has 
become exhausted. But fresh layers lie below. All the Eussians 
have to do is to plough their land four inches deeper. But, in 
order to lower the ploughshare these four inches, they must have a 
revolution—a peaceful one, we heartily wish, but still a revolution— 
a total upsetting of the present political system. 

Only under a free Government will the people obtain access to the 
knowledge needed for better agriculture; the power of association, 
which will enable them to carry into practice this knowledge; and 
the public control, which wil! secure the proper employment of the 
vast funds which a free Government will doubtless subtract from 
military expenditure and p it into productive hands. 

Only the remoulding of our political system can put an end to 
the present disgraceful cond’tion of Eussia. All Eussians understand 
this and clamour for the clionge. There has never been such an 
unanimity in Eussian pul lie opinion as to-day. Eevol||tionista 
of all shades of opinions have pointed to the convocation of a Sobor 
as the only solution of the present crisis. In Eussia the Zemsky 
members .of some Zemstvos issued a fortnight ago a clandestine pro- 
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clamation, putting forward the same request and on the same 
grounds—the incapacity of the autocracy to cope with the difficulty. 
The Zemstvo of Novgorod has addressed to the Minister a petition in 
which self-government is indicated as the only force competent to 
deal with our national problem. The Eussian press has stepped for¬ 
ward as the guardian of the public interests, and our leading papers 
and magazines, such as The Messenger of Europe^ Russian Thought, 
Nedielye, and Novosii, have rendered good service to the popular 
cause. Even the Moscow Gazette, following the current, has admitted 
into its pages articles by Mr. Samarin, which contain an outspoken 
and unsparing criticism of the incapacity, sluggishness, and double- 
facedness of those in power. 

Count Lev Tolstoi has done what no Eussian has ever dared to do 
before: he has called upon the Government to render an accoimt before 
the country on the question of popular relief, and Eussian society, 
following the example of the old novelist, has done better than to 
ask for the right of coming to the assistance of its sufEering brethren; 
it has taken that right in disregard of the Gfovemment’s prohibition, 
and the great number of the transgressors compelled the Govern¬ 
ment to yield. We may say that the whole of the disposable forces 
of the Eussian educated class are now busily engaged in the work of 
relief, the little attempt in the way of managing public affairs being 
made de facto before being admitt^ de jure. 

To satisfy public opinion, which showed utter want of confidence 
in the officials, the Government appointed a “Special Eelief Com¬ 
mittee, ^ under the presidency of the Tzarevich. But out of cowardice 
it refrained from introducing into this committee any man of note or 
influence, appointing instead the officials who were precisely the 
persona objected to——the Pobedonostzeffs, the Dumavos, the Pleves. 
Something more, however, is wanted than the dressing of the some 
men in another uniform. The system must be changed, and under 
the treble pressure of public opinion, of the financial difficulties, 
and of the fear of revolution, the small clique which stands for a 
government in Eussia must yield, and is sure to yield. There may 
be difficulties to overcome* and struggles to endure, but the end 
cannot be doubtful. 

There ifl only one thing that may oanse confusion and create com- 
plications which may retard the natural deTelopment of the politick 
metamorphosis—namely, a foreign war. I do not mean that the 
Russian Goremment will rush headlong into a war in order to avoid 
mtenor difficultiM. There is no danger of that. But there is danger 

an aggrestive war on the part of the only other state in Europe 
^ch, «n matters of war and peace, also obeys the will of one man. 
Ilus, however, is too large a subject to be dealt with cursorily, and 

we have no room to treat of it at length. 


S. Stepniak. 
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CKNTUEY. 

V.—THE JEWS. 

I. 

1^0, do not say, friend of the Jews in Russia, that the ciark ages are 
not over yet. Tlio dark ages were not intolerant to the Jew. Jews 
and Christians intermarried; ^ the difference of religion was held no 
obstacle to friendship; Jews were served by Christian servants; 
the sick Catholic called in the Jewish doctor; nay, many house¬ 
holds faithful to the Church were nourished by preference on Jewish 
bread and meat. The Christian landlord employed a Jewish steward, 
and in Spain, as in the South of France, nearly all the land-agents, 
tax-collectors, and magistrates’ clerks were men of Jewish faith and 
blood. In the Jura the Jews were more than tolerated ; a large pro¬ 
portion of the surrounding Catholics had become, if not Jewish, 
at least Judaesant. It was the custom to eat Jewish bread in 
Passover-time and to keep the Qp-bbath. Many church-going parents 
neglected to baptize their infants.® The people of Lyons thronged 
to the synagogue to hear the rabbis preach; the Christians of the 
Comtat-Venaissin observed the Jewish fasts and festivals.® Even 
in England, and so late as 1222, the Jewieh money-lenders com¬ 
monly housed their treasure in the parish church for safety 
against thieves.* It was natural that the Church should seek to 
defend herself against the progress of Judaism. From 1227 to 
1284 six councils were held in order to decide on the separation 
and humiliation of the Jew* 

The means employed by theCouncilswere in no case very cruel. The 
Church forbade her children to entrust their little ones to Jewish nurses, 
or to call in Jewish doctors to attend their sick, lest the specious 
arguments of Israel should tak4 edvantage of the babe and weakling. 
She forbade the Jew to lend at interest, or rather she refused to the 
Christian the right to accept a loan at usury; but the fear of 
poverty and the dread of death were stronger than the Church: 
the Christian continued to borrow from Shylook in his extremity, 
and to call in the Jewish rabbi to defy the king of terrors. The 
clergy were more successful in their plans for isolating the accursed 

(1) H. Gratz, GischiehU der Juden^ vol. Tiii., See alao Jos^h 

den de Nlmet (Nimea, 188G).. » 

(2) J. Morey, Let en I^anehe ComtL £evue dee Etudes JuiteSj t. ir., part i. 

(3) A. Berliner, Eersonliehe Beziehungen Zwisehen Christen itnd Judm in Meittelalter* 

(4) Gh'atz, loe» eit. p. 22. Account of the Conndl of Oxford. 
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people. Gradually, and town by town, the Jews were confined 
within a certain pale, or Jewry. The law^s began to ordain that the 
Jew should own no land outside his narrow ghetto, and now decrees 
enforced upon tho children of Israel a wheel or patch of bright 
coloured cloth, sewn upon tho breast of their garment, which distin¬ 
guished at first sight the man or woman with whom, henceforth, the 
Christian must not dwell in amity. 

This was all tho Church desired. The interests of Christianity 
required no bloodshed. The Jew^s were rich, their wealth attracted 
the admiration of the simple; but the Church, by confining them 
within the ghetto and by imposing upon them a humiliating badge, 
counteracted the danger of their ostentation. The Jews were subtle 
and brilliant reasoners, whose science and philosophy profoundly 
impressed the ignorant. Still, by refusing to employ their heretic 
abilities, by making a bonfire of their specious Talmud, the clergy 
hoped to condemn their wisdom to sterility. Koine would i]either 
have used the Jews nor yet abused them. She would have let them 
withei’ on their stalk, dull, poor> obscure, in their in pace of the 
ghetto. Look at the poor Jew," she would say, with his awk¬ 
ward gait, bent shoulders, and furtive glance. Is it not clear that 
the Almightj" has abandoned Bob chosen people in His anger ? " 
In the eyes of Kome, contempt and ignominy were enough. There 
was no need to exterminate an enemy so abject. 

The Church was; nature is extreme. The 

common people could not nndemtand tlmt they must despise, avoid, 
but not torment tbear Jewish neighbour. When the preacher had 
made dear to them the Hving horror of the sword leapt 

of itself from the scabbard, the stone sped from the sling. The 
Church burned the Talmitd i the nafijOUA Jew. 

So, towards the later middle ages began those unwarrantable per¬ 
secutions, those massacres, emigrations, exunities, which still continue 
in the name of Him who brought peace on earth and goodwill to all 
men. The good King Louis, who could not look upon a Jew; the 
Crusaders, who turned their sacred spears against a helpless enemy, 
the guest of their country; tho ignorant shepherds, who arose in 
their thousands to massacre the murderers of Christ; all these have 
left behind them a numerous progeny, who still increase and multiply 
upon the earth. 

The Church, to do her justice, immediately and constantly re- 
Dukod ftiese excesses. It was a Pope who defended the Jews against 
Saint Louis. Smite the Saracen," wrote Alexander IL, “ hut 
^are tho Jew." 'When tho unhappy people were accused of spread- 
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ing tlie contagion of the pla gue, it r ; ^ Pope who interposed in 
their behalf, As Jews th'y are Jew,- ale Clement VL, but 
as men the}^ are men ; ” and he offered l ? ' iei>=oeuted remnant an 

asylum in his court at Avignon. Later or , Marlin V. formulated 
the doctrine of the Papacy. ‘‘Since the J( ^ . r r; other men, are 
made in the image of God, and since their ] • t-r: r will be saved 
one day, let them not be molested in the ue, attacked in 

their laws, punished in their customs, nay, nor dri\ *: to the font by 
force/' Such was the doctrine of Kome—thedcsctrii of the Papacy 
as distinguished from the Inquisition. And in truth ihe Jews have 
never been more liberally treated than in the territories of the 
Church. 

But the Church protested in vain. In 123(> the Crusaders of 
Saint Louis murdered many thousand Jews in the central provinces 
of France, and only the avowed protection of H enry III. saved their 
English brethren from their fate, Alas, a few years later the im¬ 
pulse of persecution was to come from EngluT. h In 1275 a certain 
Dominican of London, one Eobert de Eedd\ * ir. a great preacher, 
resolved to convert the rabbis from the month of their o'svn scrip¬ 
ture ; and, to that end, he studied HobTew and the Talmud. It was 
he who was converted—-the Dominican turned Jew, took the name 
of Haggai, and married a pretty Jewess. The conversion of Brother 
Eobert was the ruin of Israei in England. So far Edward 1. had 
protected them and stood ^ten* fheir fortunes had 

changed. In 1278 the whole Jewii^ population of England was 
cast into prison on a charge of coining false, money. In 1279 
Jews were accused of having crucified: a little boy at Nottingham. 
This world-old accusation, devised ag^st the early Christians by 
Eoman pagans, misled by the sacred symbols of the Mass, and 
which to-day serves as an excuse for the massacre of Catholic mis¬ 
sionaries in China, has ney^ i:;tfuriate a world of fathers 

and of mothers. The Pope had in tain denied the accusation. “ It 
is erroneous to state that the -communicate by means of the 
heart of a fresh-killed ohild.^v 3;ie faiied to persuade the people. 
In the summer of 1290 Edward L riecreed a general expulsion of the 
Jews, and on the 9th of Gotdber 1 >,311 outcasts left English soil in 
an exile that was to endure until 1 xe days of Cromwell. 

in. 

The fate of the English Jew^ affected France, for Gascony was 
English, and in Gascony the chi idren of Israel had abundan^ hung 
up their harp. The Jews of Bordeaux migrated into FrfSce, but 
the persecution which had spread first from France to England, now 
widened back from England into France again. Already, in 1288, 
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the stake of Troyes had lit up the cruelty of the Christian, the ad¬ 
mirable constancy of Israel. The exodus of the unhappy people 
was but Just begun. In 1306 Philippe le Bel banished all the Jews 
from France. 

Up till that hour, despite fierce intervals of persecution, the Jews 
had lived in France as in a home, sometimes intolerable, but still 
beloved, and at worst a shelter. They lived in intermittent peace 
amid the surrounding populations, posseseing fields and houses, not 
yet herded in a separate clan of pitiless money-getters, odious money¬ 
lenders. The councils of the Church had not yet rooted up the 
strong fibres of human feeling that knit the Christian to his Jewish 
neighbour. When the edict of the tyrant went forth, many Jews 
contrived to save a portion of their confiscated property by placing 
it in the keep of Christian friends. Thus the Jews of Fondremand 
confided their treasure to the priest of Gray, one Henri Lobbet.^ 
By this means the Bong, who had sacrificed the Jews (as he was to 
sacrifice the Templars) to his greed of money and his love of gear, 
was fortunately defrauded of a few sheaves of his harvest. Much, 
however, remained. An account exists of the Jewish property 
confiscated to the Xing at Orleans; the sale of lands and houses 
belonging to the exiles fetched 33,700 livres, 46 sols, G deniers, 
without counting the price of their Jewels, plate, or merchandise.^ 

The exiled Jews of France were in one respect more fortunate 
than their descendants are to-day in Bussia. The spectacle which 
we have had before onr eyes of shipful after shipful of banished 
emigrants sailing in vain to Ja&, to be turned back to the 
Golden Horn, repulsed from Constantinople to New York, from 
America to some other inhosfdtable Christian shore—these saddest 
of all voyages of the Immeless Wandering Jew were far less fre¬ 
quent in the fourteen^;^ When the Jews went out of 
France the princes round nhoiii with open arms. 

The Pope bid them to Avignon and Carpentras; the King of 
Majorca opened the frontiers U Boussillon; the Duke of Burgundy 
invited them to Franohe-Oomt^; the Duke of Savoy called them to 
his Alpine cities. And in afl th^ they took root and 

flourished. !nie Jewries of Comtat-Yenaissin became famous for their 
men of science and translators. The Jewish phyricians of Savoy 
and Provence were celebrated through many generations. They 
were traders in Perpignan. In the cities of Franche-Comte, in 
Vesonl, Besan^on, Trevoux, they were prosperous bankers and pawn¬ 
brokers ; and the namo of the latter city, disfigured by the soft 
Jewish pronunciation into Dreyfous^ remains as a frequent surname 

(1) J. Morey, Lts Juifi cn Tranche Comte^ p. 23. See also Depping, Histoire dci JuiJ\ 
p 29, teq. 

(2) Depping, loe. eti. 
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in Israel. In all these places the Jews were welcomed by the 
people, hard pressed for ready n;;u*n;v. ami by the Barons, whose 
manorial revenues were largely in(jre; by the toll which the Jew, 
in common with other unbaptized ca , paid as he passed along 
their roads and bridges. 

Meanwhile, in France the Jews were soi^/ *' rr sed. In destroying 
the Templars, who had in their hands tk w' le system of the 
inland revenue, in banishing the Jews, who wer, the nerve and 
sinews of finance, Philippe le Bel had well-nigh ruined his country. 
True, the trading class tried to take possession of the places left 
empty by the Templar and the Jew* But the burghers were more 
exacting, more pitiless than the money-lenders they replaced: 

** Coi Juifs furent deboniuureB, 

Trop plus en faisant leur affaires 
Que ne le furent ores creatien.” 

IV. 

In 1315 Louis X. recalled the Jews, with permission to exact a 
legal usury of twopence in the pound per week; that is to say, an 
annual interest of about forty-eight per cent., and with the right of 
residence in the kingdom during a period of twelve years. 

But they returned as aliens and visitors, no longer sons of the 
soil, no longer Frenchmen living among Frenchmen, owners of 
pasture and vineyard which should descend to their children after 
them. Even had not the recent laws forbidden their acquisition of 
real property, the Jews had soen toO ^oarly the evil of owning house 
and land, in order on the day bf exife leave them to the King. 
Hitherto the Jews in France had heen nish of science, in at least as 
important a degree as money-lenders. school of Tlrayes had 
produced great theoldj^uoi physicians. Henceforth, for¬ 

bidden the exerdse their strongest abihtiM^^ the Jews accepted 
their position as noma^ They centred all 

their energies on heaping together the greatest possible wealth in 
the shortest possible time ; weal^ ‘xevST spent, never displayed, but 
concentrated in a bag of golden r oins or subtilized into a letter of 
change. Uncertain of the monow, oppressed by tax and impost, 
they knew that even their scanty privileges were not for their own 
good: “ plus les Juifs auront de privileges,’* wrote Jean le Bon, 
('mieux ils pourront payer la taxe que le roi fait peser but eux.” 
In their absorbing pursuit of gold they lost their early culture. 
How should it be otherwise P The Church burned their Talmn^ as 
a book of magic. All the learned professions—^medicine, taw, peda¬ 
gogy—were the property of clerks,** and a Jew could not be a 
clerk. The Jew might not own land. The Jew might not exercise 
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Eiiititority’ 0 T 6 r Miy Olinstmn* Tlio only ^r&do lofii to liim, wus pBwn^ 
broking and usury, or such small huckstering as the Christian dis¬ 
dained_the selling of old clothes, the hawking of second-hand goods. 

Out of this misery the Jews perfected that marvel, the Bank. And 
the bank became their curse. They forgot how to trade in any 
goods but money; iox no other trade was capable of realising so 
swiftly a portable inheritance easy to carry with them on the day of 
banishment. 

Usury was forbidden to Christians. This spiritual law, although 
systematically broken by Lombards and Cahorsins, by many 
burghers, and by some monasteries, was none the less a force com¬ 
pelling the Jews to usury. The Jew might be nothing but a money¬ 
lender ; the Christian might not be a money-lender; and, as the need 
of ready money was constant, and the interest paid for it voluntarily 
high, ^most in every village iJie Jewish pawnbroker appeared—a 
sudden fortune for the idle I-But gradually, alas, he became the 
execrated possessor of ImK the cat lie, half the ploughs, the clothes, 
the tools of the parish, gone in pledge for the funds that he advanced 
so freely. When the Jews baker of Fondremand 

complained that he had lost his^bo^' laoip, his pothooks, his £our- 
bin, bis stewpan, his old red ooat, and the little calf in his stall, all 
pawned to the Jews, and eonfiacatsd as Jewish property. In every 
village there were tradesxnsn or peasants without a farUiing in their 
pockets to pay the hing'fl taxes, who lysteanatically at quarter day 
pawned to Friend Nalhan tius old or that old horse in order 

to raise the necessary sum. Arrangements were frequently made by 
which, in the case of the pawning of milch cows or breeding stock, the 
greater portion of the prodiu^ was to go to the original owner. No 
sum was too small, and none too great, for the village money-lender. 
He lent two sols to the t^h^: thousand pounds to 

the lord of the manor. ; out; e£ his ^ could not 

always furnish so large a sum at a moment^s notice, he was in league 
with all the T.oTubttr<ls, Jei^, Cahe^^ country side. In 

every part of the world he had his corre^ndents and co-reb*gion- 
aries, to whom his bond was TaluaUe’ as gold, M. Isidore Loeb, 
who has published the ledgers for the year 1318,^ of the firm trading 
under the name of Hdlyot, of Vesoul, enables us to see the vast 
resources and affibations of such an establishment. At one moment 
Andrew the Lombard owed the Jew of Vesoul as much as £1^48 
advanced for his afPairs. Then the tables turned, aiid H^lyot was 
the debtor. . , • Gradually the Jews and Lombards went a step 
further in the creation of finance: they invented the Letter of 
Change^ which immatorialised their wealth, made it portable, imper¬ 
ceptible, defying the confiscations of the persecutor. 

(1) Itddoro Loob, l>eux Jivrei dt Commeret au Sikle. £evu$ da £tudct /*«>«, t. it. 
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These Jews, with their mortgage on the noble’s estates, on the 
young heir’s inheritance, on tho farmer’s cattle, with the tools and 
the old clothes of the peasant ticketed on their shelves, were masters 
of many a trade. They were vintners and wine merchants, for they 
often bought the standing vintage, or took it as a security; they 
were cattle dealers, clothiers, carriers, taji;-gatherors, as well as pawn¬ 
brokers and money-lenders. They Iravxdled on their carrying 
business into Germany, Flanders, it /erlarid, Lorraine. They were 
men of means and consideratioiL ri Tlonri of Burgundy used 

to go to Yesoul, he was wont to takv r? his residence in the hostel 
of the Jewish banker, pr(.?bably the j) > .t important burgher of the 
town. But these rich «L;‘WS had not Virgotten the day of persecu¬ 
tion. They remembered that they -ere transitory visitors, tole¬ 
rated only for a term of years. An > t^oy were hard and sordid. 
They made their hay wlule the ca^ to inspire love 

or respect in these Christians, who with contempt as 

outcasts and as enemies^ and murdf. ed them upon the first occa¬ 
sion. When they were recalled, tte^ knew very well that it was not 
out of IdndnesB, but in order that t&y might found banks and lend 
sums of money. When they were exp^iled, it was because the country, 
grown richer, saw the hatefulneas rpther than the benefit of their 
system, and hoped that when they w:i?Te quit of the Jews, the money 
would remain. 

■ t:*. ' 

The peasant who pledged his team harrow for a sum of money, 
spent the sum, and hated the lender os the unlawful usurper of Ms 
confiscated property. Frequent riobi aiid excesses broke out against 
the Jews. In 1320 a crowd of iihepnerds (gathered together to 
fight the Crusade in Fhlestine) i- x the Mediterranean ports no 
vessels to convey them to ; their end. For lack of a few 

planks they could not react the Mofy Land. In that moment of 
exasperation, what set alight the fury these baffled and humiliated 
peasants? Bid some Jew, as has Wen said, jeer at these discomfited 
Christians in the public streets P. Os was the idea of revenge against 
the Jew, their oppressor and the n urderer of Christ, spontaneously 
bom in those sombre consciences P The shepherds fell upon the 
Jewry, and slew, and slew, and slew. There was massacre at Toulouse, 
massacre at Albi, massacre at Agen, right away to the Atlantic coast, 

A year later, some slight sickness broke out in the south of France, 
The peasants declared it was the vengeance of the Jews upon the 
shepherds. It was the King of tho Moors, they said, who had pai^ 
the Jews to poison all the Chrktians; or else it was the Safaoens; 
or perhaps the lepers,*who, weary of their miserable existence, had 
joined with the Jews to put an end to all the hale and sound, in 
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order to enjoy at last their towns and palaces. On the strength of 
this fantastic accusation many Jews were burned alive in 1321. Let 
us remember the fate of those Italian doctors, torn to pieces as 
secret poisoners during the cholera panics of the nineteenth century, 
before we exclaim against the ignorant fury of a former day. 

This persecution was but the faint forerunner of that which over¬ 
took the hapless children of Israel, when, in 1848, the Black Death 
blew over Europe, and slew the third part of all mankind. In the south 
of France the Jews were massacred in almost every city. In Stras- 
borg two thousand Jews were burned alive in their own cemetery. 
“Tousles Juifs furent massacres au pays des Vosges,” writes the 
chronicler of Burgundy.^ Even in Spain (where hitherto the Jews 
had dwelt “in Paradise,” saysdratz), in Italy, in Switzerland, 
everywhere, the ghettos were sacked and plundered. “ From 
GKbraltar to the Atlantic scarce a Jew,” wrote Benjamin of Tudela 
in the second half of ths fourteenth century 

YL 

These Christian kings and |dkioe^ who banished all the Jews from 
their kingdoms, had not leuned as yet how to exist without them. 
Oommerce came ip a stand-etiQ of ready money. The Jews, 

living off nothing in theu txanat of the - ghetto, working hard, 
planning acutely, a^dng son ^ son, had been so many reservoirs of 
ready money in the lend. lAvinj^ Mien into spendthrift 

hands, were soon dissipated, ahd Nothing remained. Yet there had 
never been so great a need of their commodity. Throughout Europe 
the terrible mortali^ of the Great Plague had been followed by a 
rise of wages, which, in two j&sob, doubled the prices paid to the 
surviving labourers and woikmen; and in France this crisis was 
aggravated by the tremendous ransoms exiw by the English from 
the captives of Cre 9 y and Poitiers* The cry was gold! gold! and 
there was no gold. The king strove to parry the national disaster 
by creating a deteriorated currency, intended to answer the same 
purpose as the paper mon^ of Italy and Argentina. The national 
credit was not strong enough for this expedient to serve. The result 
was an illegal premium on gold. The pound toumois, whether 
paid in gold or in the king^s falsified silver, was officially of the 
same value, but the golden toutnou was practically rated at about 
fifteen shillings of our money (double its intrinsic value), while the 
king^s silver pound sometimes fell as low as fourpenoe.® In vain 
the Boyal edicts commanded the French to take no more than twenty 
^ of the iiew debased shillings in exchange for a good golden pound. 

(1) GoUat, quoted hy Morey, op. eit. (2) Gratz, viii. 1. 

(3) For all this question, the tables of de W^y (vanatiom dc la livre Tournoia) 
remain the standard authority. 
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Every sliopkec])er had a different price for the man who paid him 
in the king*8 silver and tho man who paid him in gold. This 
private illegal currency, nltliou^n it could not attain its end, which 
was to restore gold to its intrinsic vuluo, at least attenuated the 
evils with which the Eoyal co.rvco.ey fliriNVloned private fortunes. 
But it put an end to trade. .N o eo. with a bag of golden 
sovereigns, earned by hif^ father, wco viit them into circulation, 
in exchange for a pile of trumpers joedals, which, to-morrow, 
might be absolutely worthless. Till ' ough France, all through 
Europe, there went up the same cry r tloi divine yellow metal 
which had so magically disappeared All the little princes of 
Germany and Italy begun eagerly to t :all their Jewish alchemists. 
And in France, after Poitiers, one the first public acts of the 
Regent Charles was to invite the to come and take up their 
abode, wheresoever they i>leaBed, in or village throughout his 
kingdom. 

■ . 

Thus the Jews returned as guests, nlinost as masters of 

the situation, barely eleven their omellest misfortunes., 

In the spring of 1359 they ftywed fcack into Fr^ce. If a separate, 
they were no longer a degraded, community. The study of the 
Talmud was no longer forbidden, and they were expressly permitted 
tbe exercise of the Jt^wishfitith, vdtnese taken in Courts 

of Law, according to the formula ^f thpi^ religion. The Jews 
in France, as in Languedoc, constituted ml assembly, governed by a 
procuror-general of their OTu religion, who, in hfc turn, was under 
the direction of a Christian vtodeil of the privileges of the Jews. 
This post, held in Languediv j by Robert d^Outreleaue, was given 
in France to a prince of the libod, the Count d’Etampes, a knight of 
singularly humane and gene <fuB disposition. The choice of a warden 
so gentle of nature, so elevated in Tank> and known, moreover, for an 
intimate companion of the Beg^t, woe a guarantee of the favour 
accorded to the Jews. Whejii tfse Dauphin succeeded to tbe throne 
as Charles V. this favour was yt^Vmore strongly marked. The king 
corresponded with the Jewish yrocuror, Manassah, and made him 
presents of rare Hebrew mar iscripts. At the great fairs of Brie 
and Champagne, where the J iws were wont to gather to mortgage 
lands and heritages, the Jews had hitherto been unable to receive 
the moneys due to them, unles i they could bring forward a Christian 
security, and they had lost many of their debts owing to their^ 
inability to find such a guarantee. The king ordained that% Jew, 
if solvent, was as excellent security as a Christian, He guarded 

you LI. N.8. c c 
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the Jewry no less carefully in its property than in its oominerco. 
Woe to the ilUdoer who let himself be tempted by the riches of the 
ghetto. 1^0 class of burghers was so efBciently protected as the 
money-lenders of the Quartier Saint Antoine. The provost of Paris 
shared the Jewish proclivities of Charles V. He was accused of 
keeping Jewish mistresses, and of restoring Jewish children, caught 
and christened,* to their parents. Throughout the reign we find 
frequent records of Jews omitting to wear their badge, or roelk. 
The Jews were exempt from all taxes beside their poll-tax and their 
entrance fee. The happy days of early Christian times appeared to 
have dawned anew. 

But the privileges accorded to the Jews awoke, not tolerance, but 
jealousy in the breast of the nation. These privileges were not wise. 
They were all of a nature to force the Jew into the inevitably odious 
position of a money-lender. It is to the honour of Jewry that, 
despite the stress of circumstances, there were many men of science 
in Israel. But the Jew, when he was not a physician or a man of 
letters, was almost inevitably a usurer. Despite liis brilliant natural 
advantages for trade and administration, the laws debarred him these 
careers; but the same laws entitled him to demand an interest of 
fourpence in the pound per we^ or 80 per cent, per annum.^ We 
have to remind ourselves that in Westminster to-day there are 

leaving-shops ” where a usury of 120 per cent, is exacted for money 
advanced on objects left in ^wn.® We have to remember the bank¬ 
rupt condition of the faurteenth-oentury France, and the great risk 
incurred by those lent thea ncunieyv . Such a rate of interest 
remains iniquitous* >n4 explainB the odium attached to those who 
fattened on it. ft 80 per cent, wwthe extreme, 60 per cent, appears 
to have been a frequent mta of iaMoase.® Gradually, and especially 
in country places, all thing* that cotdd be pawned went one by one 
to the counter of the Jew; In 1360 it was found necessary to pub¬ 
lish abroad in Ijanguedour, that no could pledge his own 

body to a Jew.*'* . * 

More than once the .kipg was tempted to expel the usurer. In 
1364, and again in 1367, listS; were drawn up of Jewish property 
prior to a general expulsion. It was an easy way of gaining a sum 
of ready money for immediate use, and such a measure would have 
satisfied a lar^ party in the State. But Charles V. was Charles the 

{!) Seo Simeon Luce, la France pendant la Guerre de Cent Ana, p. 166. 

(2) See the of Idre. Dakin, brought before the Westaninfltcfr polioe-oonrt on 

Sept. 19, 1891. ^ 

(3) Ordonnaneea doe Raie, t. vi., p. 422. For further details, see Simfon Luce, J/a 
Juifa Charlea V., in Za France pendant la Guerre de Cent Ana. 

(4) ‘Et avec co aucun Chreatien ne puisse obliger son corps ^ auoan Juif ” 

quoted by Joseph Simon, Zij Juifs de Nimea, p. 36. * 
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Wise. He remembered that every general expulsion of the Jews 
had been followed by a financial crash. He remembered the con¬ 
dition of his kingdom when he hud recalled the infidel bankers; he 
observed that from 13G0 onward, wdiatovor the isolated sufferings of 
thriftless peasants, the livro had remainerl .sfable at its normal value^ 
that commerce and industry were iv* ': h? ihiHmghout France, He 
resisted the counsels of th:>ie who sou;.' , o lake ^vantage of his 
piety, and, instead of banishing, he rem d tto privileges of tho 
Jews. 


Yin. 

The wrong which the king would not right by a greater wrong, 
was more excellently redressed by legitimate co-operation. At 
Salins, in Franclie-Comt^, in 1363, the burghers and clergy collected 
a capital of 20,600 golden florins, bringing in an income of 1,500 
florins at 7^ per cent. With this they subsidized a Mont de Pi^t4, 
the first of its kind, whore people could pledge their lands-and goods 
without incurring the ruinous charges of Jewish usury. The Mont 
de Piete of Salins asked only 7J per cent, in an age when 10 per cent.,, 
and even 20 per cent., was accounted moderate interest; yet the 
multitude of its customers enabled it to flourish. We must not 
confound the Mont de Pi^t4 of Salins with the pawn shops largely- 
subsidized by State, which have succeed to;its name. Its import¬ 
ance can only be compared to that of jthe fi of Germany,^ 

which, during the last thirty years, liaa mrdeBtly achieved so useful 
a reform. As in the case of the contemporary association, the 
society of Selins was not m ahy dc^ee patronised by the^ 
Government. It was the outcome of private enterprise, moved to- 
pity by the sufferings of the ^peasant. ilt 'Nas a good work, an act 
of faith and charity directly under the dirr ution of the Church. Its 
aim was to free the pestent the^i^^^ to surround him, as it 
were, with a potent guild capable of pirbb cting his interests. If the- 
people had been far-seeing, they wo iSd have discovered that hero 
was at last a means to do without ^ ae Jewish money-lender. And 
if the Jew had been far-seeing, ho v ould have perceived that hence¬ 
forth other trades might bring bin a fairer profit and less odium.® 
He would have availed himself c i the tolerance of Charles Y. to^ 
establish himself in commerce. He could have become a dyer or a 

(1) Soo the Beries of artides published ty JI. l’Ahb6 Kfluuengieser in the Corraptmdtmtf 
during the summer of 1891. 

(2) Se 5 e Simon, op. for the poverty of the Jews of Nimes, where no Jew possessed ^ 
an income of £10 in 1367 ; Locb, for the j overty of ^thc Jews of Carpentras 134a 
and the ensuing decades; Vidal, op, eii., for the poverty of the Jews of Per^gnan,. 
forced to borrow money from the Christian popnlation. 

c c 2 
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spice merchant, aB in Italy, where the Lombards outdid him in hiB 
peculiar businesB. By forBaking hiB usury he might, perchance, have 
avoided the wrath to come. But the Christian had not learned how 
to refrain from borrowing, nor the Jew from taking usury. 

IX. 

Even in the North, the Jews were not exclusively money¬ 
lenders. In Languedoc, where the Jews were poor, they were, 
above all, men of science, doctors, physiologists, and philosophers. 
At Montpellier they possessed a school as old as the Christian Univer¬ 
sity, and at the university they were entitled to take their medical 
degrees. The Jewish doctors of Languedoc were very famous. In 
the beginning of the century, Profatius Judaeus, an unconverted Jew, 
had been rector of the Cluiistiito U of Montpellier. Aman 

of supreme intelHgenee/V?R^^ Villeneuve, “firstof the 

professors of our time, whom we deplore to think that we can never 
meet save in the duration of oar present life on earth.” ^ The four 
generations of the AvigdorB oontiiiiied his tradition in his native 
town. At Carcassonne the great surgeon DoUan Bellan, Jacob of 
Lunel, and Leo Joseph bad their pupils. Beziers and Narbonne 
were not less famous. The king lumadf was attended by an uncon¬ 
verted Jew, named bead in Europe but 

bad his Jew pbysidan : tfe 3?^ haittw Queen of Naples, the 
King of Castile, the Duke of J&TOy, the Duke of Anjou, and many 
lesser lords and seigneurs. Jewii^ medicine was easily supreme. 
While the ChristianB btimed the Jews as factors of the Plague, Israel 
Caslari’s treatise on contagions diseaMs studied and attempted to 
combat the infection. Already, in the elevaith century, Raschi had 
described the effects of pericaiditiB, had cured a paralysis of the 
(BsophaguB by local syringing^ had observed a case of loss of voice 
occasioned by the swirling of the roots of the tongue, and bad 
defined the treatment of mdaria.® The Jews were, as a rule, unri¬ 
valled in diagnosis, in surgery, and in obstetrics. If they were, as 
a rule, superstitious in a superstitious age; if they believed that a 
text of the Talmud written in the form of a lion was an aid to an 
easy delivery in child-birth, they were, if -of good faith, not singular 
in their century, and perhaps their sceptical temper made them 
accept any aid which, by reassuring the patient, helped to calm a 
nervous spasm. 

The Jew, learned or unlearned, enjoyed a superstitious respect as 
\ med^no-man. He was a sort of white wizard, bound to cure, and 

(1) De Hamido radicali. See Sitt. ZeiL de France, t. xzviii., p. 130. 

(2) Carmolj, Siiioire dee Udedeeim Jwfe, j,, p. 43. 
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gifted to fortell the future. It was a converted Jewess, “ well versed 
iu necromancy,*’ who, attending the sick mother of Bertrand du 
Guesclia, first foretold the military glory of that hero. In eveiy 
town the Jewish Rabbi, in every country place the mere village 
usurer, was considered as, by i)Tivih-^e of nvee, a skilled physician. 

went to the Jew, Bon jour," J< uimette, povre lingere de 
Paris, ‘‘in order to raise soiue morn;}. . ^Vnd, ay my head ached 
80 badly, I asked him to me soui^ ug for it.” And, by the 
same token, she bids him prescribe her a : litre for an unhappy love 
affair.^ Council after oouricil forbade ' ristians to employ Jewish 
skill save in the last extremity; and at arpentras, in the States of 
the Church, there were so few non^-r vish physicians, that one 
Mordecai Sauves was allowed to haye hi dispensary, not only outside 
the ghetto, but within the very Hoti ' Oieu.'** Yainly King John 
forbade the exercise of medici^ to who had not taken their 
due medical degree and submitted. tWmflelves to an examination 
before the seneschals of Beancaj^Ee... the peasant of Languedoc, 
every Jew was a doctor. 

A strange life that of those -siunWlew young men who came to 
study medicine at MontpeHaiWf 1" They came from the ghettos of 
Gascony and Provence, where they had lived a life as different from 
that of their Christian felloWfStudents, as if the sands of Syria had 
lain between them. The Church^ W accomplished her 

system of the separation of the city the Jewish 

quarter was a walled and gated tOv^ apart. 

3 : 

The ghetto was often a single street, gated at either end, with all 
the openings to the fron^ since the windows of the Jewry might not 
look on any Christian stre# or square* This street, with its tall 
dark houses, was always Bmc® ui proportion to the swiftly increasing 
population, “ car cette enge**nft‘ pullnle extraordinairement, puisque 
presque tons se marient dans lu plus verte jeunesse.”® At Carpen- 
tras the Jewry was eighty-eight metres long and contained a little 
over one hundred and fifty seta of chambers, which held sometimes as 
many as twelve thousand sou'^s.® As the population increased, the 
Jews were obliged to build th( ir habitations higher and still higher. 
At Carpentras, in the fifteenth century, the Jewry houses were eight 
stories high, and stood above t le town, a sort of citadel, an acropolis 
of distress and poverty. From these narrow houses the Jews might 

(1) See Douet d’Arcq, LoeuinenU InedtU pour U R^gm de Charles VI,, ii., 125. * 

(2) Loob, op, eit, 

(3) Statufcea of OarpentMB, quoted by Isidore Loeb, op, eit,, p. 84. 
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never issue after sunset, neither on great Church festivals, nor from 
Wednesday in Holy Week till Easter Sunday. In some ghettos 
there were no fountains of fresh water, and on such occasions the 
inhabitants sufiered much from thirst.^ 

The people in these ghettos, clad in strange high-pointed hats and 
garments, with a wheel of brilliant colour stitched upon the breast, 
governed themselves in liberty, under the supreme control of the 
mayor or viguier of the city, that is to say, in regard to all that 
eoncemed the kingdom or the commonwealth, they shared the lot of 
other citizens, tanquam veri cives. But in the private interests of 
their religion, their education, their civil code and statutes, the Jews 
of Languedoc were generally free. Those of the States of the 
Church were exceptionally privileged, and their statutes at Avignon, 
recently published by M. de JlauldelaClaviere, show us the liberties 
of their subjection. 

The Jews of Avignon might acquire lands and houses, although 
they must inhabit only in the ghetto. There they were ruled by a 
apecial council of fifteen, chosen among their own people, who, on 
the expiry of their powers, named their own successors. This 
council organised the charity of the community, dealt out alms, 
received the sick, and provided for the fatherless. It inspected and 
filled the schools, levying a tax on parents of a certain fortune who 
did not afiord their children at least a fair commercial education. 
It levied also an income-tax, established according to the declaration 
of the person taxed, whose fortune was subject to the verification of 
the council. And it instituted a special tribunal of four Jewish 
judges, for minor cases where Jews were exclusively concerned; but 
the clients of this court enjoyed the right of appeal to the common 
courts of Avignon.* 

In this ghetto there wm thm blames of inhabitants, even as in 
the town outside ; but popularion was not divided into knights, 
burghers, and peojde, m in 1^ cify. The only division 

between the Jews was Ibe* ankumt of their fortune and the total of 
■their income-tax. The according to their income, 

info which main, or dam, eadh family was to be valued. The 
different mains had different disrinctionsi duties, and privileges; for 
instance, only parents belonging to the first two mains could he taxed 
for neglecting to educate their children. 

But the real education of youths, fathers, children alike, was the 
synagogue-^was the discussion of the Talmud. There are no stools, 
no chairs in the shabby little schola; all round the walls the dispu¬ 
tants sit squatting on their' heels, but they are quite oblivious of 

(1) Iffliore lioeb, loc, cit. 

(2) R. de Maulde, Za Ju{ft, dan$ hi Btah Franfoit du Fape» JSm. in Bt, Juivn, 

«L IT. 
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' '^®®. 

aqaa]»^1(l^^omiort. ^ jjai 

whiob- flj^ haye created for a 

crowded gketto. 'What a gleani oi 

faces! How eiich, dissects, _ V 

•even listens ! It is clearly some sort of trial* ^ . j * n iW 

ask ? JFas Jehovah juHiified in drowning the uUnftJ 


passage of the Red Sea } 

Argument follows argumeni, suh^I'^. tenuous, unreaL These 
rabbis, who know on oe-.asion how i lO on the public stake with 
their children at their knees—these >uTi|ir priests and schohrs, 


ready, with Isaac Cohen, of Troyes, to k^y, 1 am Cohen. I will 
make an ofPering of my body and leap into anes ”—these Jews, 

all prepared for the possibility of martyrdom appear strangely 
uncmbittered. Wo might often attend the lirt:; synagogue; we 
should hear scant allusion to the persecutioin^ of the felone gent.^^ 
The disputants are above and beyond all that, in their own ideal 
world. Listen to the aged rabbi who answers the question of the 
Haggada; ‘‘ When the children of Is|ad had passed through the 
sea, and the great waves closed over the hosts of Pharaoh, the angels 
of heaven sang aloud for joy. And God said: ^ Why do ye sing? 
Are not all the children of the earth alike my children ? Shame upon 
your music and shame upon your triumph when my sons are drown¬ 
ing in the rushing waters! 

This Talmud, which was as a second life to the -men of the ghetto, 


was not only a hook of phibsophy or devotion; it was a reservoir 
of national life; it was the faithful miiw the civilisation of 
Babylon and Judsaa, and, at the same time, a magical phantasmagoria 
of all the wild dreams, the fables, tiie legmids, the scraps of science 
more or less exact, the reveries, the audacious theories discovered by 
the Wandering Jew in-his endless: teavelfi* The Talmud was an 
encyclopaedia, full ef aumy scienoes: agriculture, botany, strange 
natural histories, bim^ geogmphy, geometry, astronomy upside 
down, physiology, medidne, magio, and the knowledge of the pro¬ 
perties of demons. jSirety generariou bf Judaism hod accumulated 
its facts and fancies the^. Even the Bible itself did not come so 


close to the daily life of the ghetto ae the Talmud and the Mischna. 
The Bible was a thing etemalj apart, unchanging. The Talmud was 
a daily companion, living, breathing, contemporary, with a hundred 
remedies for a hundred needs. Scarce a rabbi of any learning but 
hoped to contribute a glose or to translate a commentary. Scarce a 
rabbi of any character but would willingly have died rather than 
renounce his Talmud, even as the rabbi, Isaac Chastellain, “ who 
studied night and day, eternally occupied with the Thora,fcn excel¬ 
lent writer of Thosphoth and Rhine, rich with this world’s goods. 
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and possessing many houses and much money,” who died, none the 
less, on the stake at Troyes with his wife, his daughter-in-law, and 
his two children.^ A nation persecuted lives through its time of 
stress rather by its commentaries than by its Scriptures. The Fathers 
of the Church for the Early Christians, the Sad-der for the Parsis, 
the Talmud for the Jews, were closer and more personal guides than 
the Book for which they suffered. In the ghetto the Talmud was a 
door into the ideal always open. When the Christians burned the 
Jews they did no enduring harm to Judaism, for martyrdom purifies 
and strengthens every cause. But when they sequestrated everj' 
copy of the Talmud that fraud or force could discover, and burned 
the spiritual bread of a devoted people upon the public square, they 
committed an irreparable injury, for, by withdrawing its ideal, they 
debased the population of tho ghetto. 


XL 

#■ 

The Jews knew how to resist adversity. Very few quailed before 
the stake. Their long prosperity under Charles V. was a more 
insidious trial of their constancy. So long as the Jews were hated 
and obscure, they lived contently the double life of the ghetto, 
speaking Hebrew within their walls and French without, having one 
name for their own people, another for the Centile; they were but 
strangers and pilgrims; their real fatherland was within the black¬ 
ened walls of the narrow synagogue. , But new problems confronted 
the successful Jew. The man who, by his skill in medicine, or by the 
importance given to him by his wealth, was admitted into the society 

(1) See VAuto dafi d€ Troyti. Aasta DAMtstaiEE, SeUquei ScierUi/iquc^^ p. 232: 

“ £n place eat RsL Isaac GhAtelaia 

Ooi poor Utem lu«a ToiteB et teat ^ plein, 

H Be read $ni ftait de toaa biens, 

Bon auteur de it boti. uteor de 

Lorsque la sou man, 

Le depart Ini ftt f|^; elle ea jeta gfand cri: 

* Je mouirai de dent xncor&t mom ami.* 

EUfi 6tait groeae; ausai grand peine elle souffrit. 

Lea deux fils sent bnil6«, on petit et tin grand. 

Lea plna jeime 8*effraie dn feu qui Iom a’^prond: 

* Haro 1 ]e brule entier ! ’ et Taind lui apprend: 

* A.II Faradia tn vaa aller i j’ai ania garant.* 

La bru qni fat ai belle, on vint pour la prober: 

* Four te temr bien ob^re noua t’oflrona douyer.* 

Elle, auaait6t contre enx commoneja & : 

* Je ne liusserai Dien; voua pouTcz ni*Scorcher.* 
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of Cliristians and learned to make friends with them, learned also to 
love the land in which he dwelt So long as he retained his religion 
he could never bo as one of those; he could owe no duty to his 
adojjted country and have no part in lion He and his children must 
he eternally wanderers. In t>74, nioriaccd by no persecution, many 
of the rich Jews of BurgUi‘i«l\ vvcTjt to ihe Church and founded 
several among iho great houses oi i h I'uohy.' According to the 
law tliG fortune of a converted Jew w« onfiscated to the Crown, 
defrauded of its poll-tax. But in pracl.^ tlic, neophyte was rarely 
a loser hy the transaction. He selected for t ^father some noble 
lord, whose name was accorded him, and •. . rranged that the 

Crown should restore his unbaptised possessions U: . gift. Thus we 
read constantly: “Jehan Marquand, nagueres Juii/' or‘‘Louis de 
Harcourt, naguenVs Juif, and then called Joseph of Vesoul, is con¬ 
verted to Christianity, whereby all lands, goods, debts, heritages, 
and expectations are confiscated to the Crown. But having com¬ 
passion on the said Louis do Harcourt, in that for Christ’s sahe he 
hath consented to be stript of all, and in order that he may not be 
reduced to beg his bread, we grant him in free gift all his aforesaid 
lands, debts, goods, heritages, and expectations/* ^ Such records are 
tolerably frequent in the documents of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 

Let us take the case of one Louis de Nice, a Provencal Jew of 
much ability in medicine. He came to the Court at Chambery, where 
the Princes of Savoy piqued themselves on their conversions—Jew, 
gipsy, Mahommedan, all was fish that came to their net. Through¬ 
out the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries they supplied their 
Alpine cities with a succession of wealthy Jew physicians, newly 
converted to the faith. In 1355, one Master Palmerius, Court Doctor, 
was among the fifty richest ^ahitots of the Ducal capital; and 
among the court physiokni^ l35&<^143Qj Messrs. Dufour and Babut 
have counted no fewer than fifteen unmistakable Jews; the number 
was probably larger still, for it is difficult to identify converted Jews 
under an adopted Chrisrieh number of these men 

of science remained unoonvcried, to. t^ir own 
They received less of their sovereign’s favour, and their professional 
fee was lower. Thus at the amubk^ent of Bonne de Berri, in 1383, 
the converted doctor receives thirty golden florins, but Master Isaac 
and Master Jacob are diminished by one-third. 

Great was the prosperity of the able convert. Thus Louis, 
godsoa of the Duke of Savoy, in 1446, received immediately a yearly 

(1) GWlut, t. viii., ch.xxvi., page 761; quoted “by J, Morey, lei Juifi tn^ranch^ 
CmU^ p. 35. 

(2) Douet d’Aroq, Documents, t, i., p. 26, for the year 1382. 
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penBion of £60t with the title of Familiar of the Court, and letters 
recommending him, his escort and servants, his two horses, hia 
baggage and jewellery, to all the sovereigns of Europe, and 
bidding them receive him with honour, liberate him from tax 
or impost, and vend him cheaply whatever he may require. In 1450 
we find our neophyte “ since some time,*^ dudunif director and master 
of the salt marshes, near Moutiers. The duke presents him with tw'o 
of the great boilers, valued at five thousand and fifty golden florins, 
to encourage him to do better still.” In the same year he receives 
a house on the market-place, between the church and the presbyter}'^, 
valued at two himdred golden florins. In 1451 he becomes court 
physician, and receives another house. In 1452, ducal surgeon, 
exempt from taxes on his estates. In 1454, professor and doctor in 
arts and medicine. In the same year he marries a kdy of noble 
birth, named Anne. We find him still flourishing in 1466, inven¬ 
torying the books of the Jews of Chumbdry, who were accused of 
sorcery, infanticide, casting charms, and other crimes.^ 

The converted Jews were generally implacable against their race. 
Whether a true conviction or the desire for worldly advancement 
were the origin of their change of faith, its chief result was an exces¬ 
sive severity for the religion they had abandoned. It was a converted 
Jew, Paul de Santa Maria, who incited St. Vincent Ferrer to that 
great persecution of 1412, which forced a compulsory baptism on 
thousands of Jews in Spain. Thus, in 1414, it is two converted Jews 
who visit the ghettos of Savoy to examine and destroy the blasphe¬ 
mies and maledictions of the Talmud. In 1430 another neophyte 
receives £10Q for the same employ. The Jews had no more terrible 
enemies than their own disobedient children. Already in Franco, in 
1378, it had been found necessary to provide by law against ‘‘ the 
denunciations and accusations of the Jewish converts against their 
ancient co-religionories; for, since they h^ve no longer any profit of 
the Jewry, these said converted Jews are for ever accusing the other 
Jews before the courts of justice of our kingdom, occasioning thereby 
many molestations, damages, fimd injuries to the said Jews and 
Jewesses of the ancient law/V* The j'udges of France were advised 
to turn a deaf ear to the cemv^fted Jew. 

These converts may be roughly divided into three clasaea There 
was the man of science, rendered sceptical by much philosophy, to 
whom all religions were much the same, and who accepted the 
Christian faith for his own advantage and as the only means of 
securing for his children a settled home and a lasting heritage in 

^ (1) See Jfoieiti Dotwmmti of AteHtrt. Dnfour and Eabut o&.LooiB af Nice, in iha 
Mimirerde la 8»ei4U Savoisifntu d^Hutoire et d'^Archiologi»t t. zv., for 1875. 

(2) OtdMnancu detSeit de FratiMf vi., p. 340; SUx Angiut, 1378. 
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their adopted country. A like cause fills the chairs of many a con¬ 
temporary German university witli converts from Israel. Then there 
was the real convert, the man who Invl rcnesvod the experience of St. 
Paul. And lastly, there was tin h ' proselyte who lived by the 
font of baptism and enjov i^d the croduN d the Christian. Of such 
was Chariot le Convers, who had been ptis i in early youth in 
Spain, and who, when he had exhausted bo . . dies of his Hildago 

godfather, repaired to France, and was again oo rted with iclat in 
1390, with the French king for his second ther. “And all 
this while the said Chariot has eaten and hold couirnerce with the 
Jews of Paris, and liveth continually even as he lived before he was 
baptised,” ^ 

The llegisters of the Chitelet afford us a comic little idyll of the 
baser neophyte. This same Chariot le Convers was employed one 
night air palm-play, after supper, with a certain Louis de Touraine, 
otherwise Loys le Convers, in the house of Cl^mence Hacquenet 
within tlie Jewry. They fell to talking of a message to be taken to 
the Court at Molun. 

“ Shall I go says Louis. 

“ Nay,” says Chariot; “ what should such as thou do there ? Thou 
art not known at court! who would attend to thee V' 

“ 1 not known 1 ” cries Loys. “ Indeed, I am very well known. 
I am well accustomed to public speaking, and they would hearken to 
me far sooner than to thee, my friend. For am I not the godson of 
Mgr. do Touraine P ” 

To him Chariot:— 

“As little couldst thou against me, as Mgr. de Touraine against 
the King, my godfather! ” 

“ What! Mgr. de Touraine has as good parentage as his Majesty 
himself!” 

“ Thou liest. Mgr, de Touraine is a man of straw, a ribald ne’er- 
do-well ; and he would starve did not the king graciously afford him 
bite and sup.” 

Thence a brawl as to the merits of the respective royal god¬ 
fathers. 

XIL 

Such converts as these did little to assuage the wrath, the jealoufly, 
that the people had laid up against the Jewish money-lenders. The 
populace hated all those that exacted money from their poverty. 
They were not more tender to the Jews than to their ^hristijfx 
oppressors. After the death of Charles the Wise, on the 1st of 
(1) du Chdtsleij t. ii., p. 25, for the year 1391. 
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Maroh, 1381, the aiiaBasS and populace'6l Faria, having slam the 
tax-gatherers, having robhiad their aafes and eoffera, 

Town Hall, thrown open the prisons of the OhAtelet, torn into pieces 
the charts and registen of the administration, and ransack^ the 
town-houses of the oflSioers of the Fisc, at last bethought them of the 
JewTj, which they pillaged, and massacred therein many Jews and 
Jewesses.V In vain the Begent attempted to protect the ghetto; in 
vain he decreed that Jewish pawnbrokers i^ould not be sued for 
pledges plundered by the insurgents. The Jews were to know little 
justice and little security in France during the closing years of the 
fourteenth century. Henceforth eveiyman’s hand was against them. 
The registers and records that remain to us preserve a liugering 
rancour. ... It is four young clerks of St. Florentin, headed by a 
certain Nicolas, who waylay a company of travelling Jews, in 1383, 
the Wednesday after St, Yincent's Day. ** Thinking that the said 
Jews were going out of the kin^om ior some reason of their own/' 
our young men took arms, went to the inn where the travellers 
lodged in the suburbs, fell on them, kd them outside the town walls, 
and robbed them of four silver pounds, a gold clasp-ring, and a silver 
seal, which appears to have been all their riches- Disappointed at 
so small a booty, our four clerks belaboured the Jewish travellers, 
“ but only with their hands," threw tbem in the mud and threatened 
them with worse, saying that, under pa3ment of twelve pounds they 
would not let them go. The Jews, however, did not, perliaps could 
not, pay their ransom, but managed to escape to the town of Troyes, 
whither they were bent, and whither also, as it happened, Master 
Nicolas directed his steps '^paisiblement, sans penser nul nial ni 
vilenie." Yet the Jews had the audacity to cite him before the 
courts of Troyes for robbery and assault on the highway. Nicolas, 
surprised by the summons and doubting of the law, fled the city and 
appealed to the king for a remission which, naturally, ho obtained.^ 

A little later it was an old Jewish woman who, in the hour of 
proscription, was obliged, in spite of her great age, to leave her 
home at Melun, and make for the frontier. She was to join certain 
of her people at Sens. But she did Qot know the way, and perhaps 
she did not know how to ride/ ^ So having laden a packhorse with all 
her valuables, she mounted pillion behind a certain Guyot Itousscau, 
of Pertes, whom she had hired to guide her through the forest. But 
when they were in the thick of that deep forest of Fontainebleau, 
whence I pen these lines, Guyot Bousseau turned round suddenly, 
murdered the old Jewess, and stole her gear, And I did not think," 
sa^d he, ** to do so much harm as if she had been a Christian, and also 

(1) OrdumtmeUi t. vi., p. 685. 

(2) Documenit InedtU de Douei d*Arc/f, t. i., p. 43. 
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Imind^ me how it was the Jews who h^ rid me ^ well-nigh all 
I owned under the sun/V Gbyot Boiisseau also obtained a of 
remissioii.^ 

These straws suffice to show the direction of the wind. On tiie 
17th September, 1394, the whole of the Jewish population of Prance 
went out again into exQe. All those staunch and honourable men 
and women who had resisted an immeasurable temptation in order 
to keep faith with the God of their fathers, were for ever lost to the 
country which had so inhospitably harboured them awhile. But 
Chariot de Convers, Louis de Touraine, Louis de Harcourt, Pierre de 
Thouars, Am^d^c de Chamb^y, and all their kith and kin, remained 
in Prance, because Prenoh, and, left their seed behind them. In the 
fourteenth century it was still impossible for the Jew to combine any 
terrestrial patriotism with his religion. Every good Hebrew was a 
wandering -Tew: only tbe weak of heart could settle and take root. 
It was I '(i luf the French BeTolation, it was left in England for 
the Priliji. :iit. of Queen Victoria, by conferring equal rights of 
citizen iii^ upon the Hebrew population, to raise up a race of men 
and w me iurlienably attached to the soil from which they spring, 
which has contributed in so immense a measure to the wealth, to 
the be ^fic^mce of England, to the learning and the honour of the 
French 

Would that the lesson we have learned might profit to our 
brothers in the East, 


A. Maky F. Robinson. 
(Madame James Darmesteter.) 


(1) Uenngier de Pfrw, t. i., p. 68; note, ZtUre de Hemisaion, 
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** 'Wben we reet npon the ilucg itself. 

Not on its eemblanoe ? Sonl—too weak, forsooth, 

To cope with, fact—wants fiction evfflywhere ! 
kUne tirea of fals^ood—truth at anj cost I ’’ 

Ferishtah^t Faneiet, 

I AM an automaton—a puppet dangling on my dietinctiye wire, 
whicli Fate liolds with an unrelaxing grip. I am not different, nor 
do I feel differently, from my fellow-men, but my eyes refuse to 
blink away the truth, which is, that I am an automatic machine, a 
piece of clockwork wound up to go for an allotted time, smoothly or 
otherwise, as the efiBoiency of the machinery may determine. Free¬ 
will is a myth invented by man to satisfy his emotions, not his> 
reason. I feel as if I yrere as if I were responsible for my 
thoughts and actions, just as a person under the indueuce of hypno¬ 
tism believes he is free to do as he pleases. But he is not; nor 
am I. If it was once possible fora rational being to question this 
fact, the discoveries of Darwin must have set his doubts at rest. 

The first outburst of fury and ridicule, not unmingled with fear, 
consequent upon the enunciation of the evolutionary theory, has long 
spent its force, and the current of reaction is shooting the earthen 
pot of religion and the irpn pot of science down the stream of time 
in perilous proximity. The great dignitaries of the Church, fully 
alive to her danger, are endeavouring in divers ways to avert the 
inevitable catastrophe, and have set to work to buttress the tot¬ 
tering edifice of Christian dogma with the pillars of science, or 
rather they are engaged in plastering the walls with dynamite to 
prevent the building from being blown up. One of these eccle¬ 
siastical luminaries, fearing his Divinity may be accused of lag¬ 
ging behind the times, opines that He must have set an original 
impress ” on matter, whence creation was evolved through countless 
aeons of development. An **original impress” doubtless sounds 
more dignified than the cosmogony laid down in Genesis, which 
exposes the Deity to Heine's irreverent taunt—“ It is perfectly 
evident He must have created the world in six days—so much 
still remains to be done.” Another luminary, on the other hand, 
less skilful in the art of wresting the weapon from the grasp of the 
adversary, contents himself with feeling aggrieved that his adored 
Deity should have been “defecated to a pure transparency;” 
While a* third, rashly anticipating the time when the lion shall 
lie down with the lamb, has coupled the “ Christian ” with the 
** Agnostic.” A fourth, belonging to the Conservative faith, boldly 
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created a new sense, the illative,'^ whereby the Supreme Being 
is alleged to make known his existence. It is clear that in the 
art of creation the Deity has still much to learn. 

There is a quite pathetic anxiety on the part of all our worthy 
ecclesiastics to make every allowance for science, to court its 
investigations into biblical and theological questions, and then 
to pronounce it diabolical if the result does not accord with their 
convictions. There have been a few noteworthy exceptions. Arch¬ 
bishop Magee, whose recent death deprived the Anglican party of 
all its common sense at a blow, showed a most praiseworthy desire 
to be reasonable on one or two occasions. He went so far as to 
admit that the principles of Christianity were not applicable to the 
state but only to the individual. How the Christian doctrine could 
be applicable to the individual, while he admitted its inapplicability 
to an Ngirh'gaiion of individuals, he omitted to explain. Miracles, 
too, have been abandoned, and a lurofessed belief in them is not now, 
if I am rightly informed, an indi^wnsable article in the episcopal 
equipmer'f . 

Thifip»^ Iic) ot; the part of our Church dignitaries is materially 
eont !“i! >i'i ;g ic the downfall of religious belief. iNot that I see any 
reasoi for deploring the natural decay of a belief which has served 
its use al purpose in the world’s history, I merely wish to point 
out tlust the Church is not decaying gracefully. Our present 
sympathy with France and our admiration for her literature have 
also made for the disintegration of the religious empire. Never 
was there a less religious alid less moral literature than that of 
contemporary France. At no time in history, however, has the 
Gaul manifested that niorbid love of the useful which has long made 
a moral of some kind absolutely needful for the Briton. 

Thanks then to the mistaken policy of the Church, and thanks to 
the dissemination of French ideas and of popular scientific manuals 
and lectures, the luiteriolistic school of thought is erery day 
strengthening its holS upon the common sense of conservative 
Britain. The scient^O mdvemout progresses slowly, indeed, but 
it must be borne in mind that its seed is sown on a stony soil. For 
intellectual man is not. unlike a mummy. When the bands of 
tradition, superstitioi^ i^oraiibe, and indolence have been unwound, 
the body exposed to "V^ew is ^ound to be petrified by the accumulated 
action of centuries. 

No doubt it ruffles ite j-ride of the lord of creation, who has been 
accustomed to set himself on a pedestal apart from the rest of the 
world, to be asked to descend from his imaginary elevation and to 
join the ranks of the other animals. With the body of # refin& 
ape and some of the primitive instincts of the tiger, he is most 
anxious to bo recognised as a supernatural God-created being. Man 
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is willing to allow that animals xnay be automata, but is roused to 
^6 highest pitch of indignation if the arguments he applies to them 
are also appHed to himself. He learns that be possesses no member 
and no part of his body peculiar .to his Bpeoxes-<-he propagates his 
Innd aft^ the mann^ of animals, he noui^hi^ hhdMf 
of other animus, he like mi anmtal-^ih fine, although 

the &cal^ on Irhich he is content to rest his claim to distino- 
tjoh thA damofnatr^tea & distincfion to be chimerical, 

his swoUen self ^opinicm struggles hard to erect a harrier against the 
prospect of a oeiBm(m dc^^ 

And yet it is impossible, to e'vnid the conclusion that we are 
nothing else than irrespoaiifa^^iMta^ actions and thought 

ore predetermined to the Is not the whole history 

of science one long cndeovbu'to prove the external world to be a 
huge automatic machine P,is the meaning of the words 
•* law of nature ? A which is not immutable is no 

law. And are we to behoverest of nature moves in 
accordance with inunut^de lasi^ science takes so much 

labour and pride in discoverk^g^ km alone, a small, moving aggre¬ 
gate of molecules, rarely ekvated/ moro than six feet above the 
surface of one of the saudler phtiksts of' one of countless solar 
systems—are we to belieFe that het alone is not subjected to the 
laws that regulate the rossia^dfBjr^e^^ Even man’s 

self-esteem will scarcely demand a system of divine legislation 
framed for his especial benefit The act of volition is often 
speciously urged in refutation of position. But 

the will, which is analysable into the greater pleasure attending a 
particular course of action over its altemativeB, is itself an inherited 
want or desire in the^lireetkn 

It follows that each life; &o iektlhki:^:t^ which it exists, 

has its orbit determined fo®! ii 1y nature.: I will take an instance 
for the sake of cleamesB. Every human bdmg at birth is found to 
possess the rudiments of distinguishing mental and physical 

qualities, which must either have been transmitted by inheritance, or 
have been conferred on him by the grace of a Supreme Being. The 
question then resolves itself into the weighing of probabilities. On 
the one hand the law of heredity, taken entirely by itself, affords 
every explanation of the observed phenomena. On the other hand, 
the existence of a Supreme Being has first to be proved—a task of 
some difficulty—and after convincing proof has been adduced, the 
likelihood of his quite unnecessary personal interference at the birth 
f^i every child remains to be ascertained. But the very existence of 
k worlds which never had a beginning, nor will ever have an ending 
—in which death merely constitutes a variation of the omnipresent 
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iife—renders iingatory the hypoihedi of a Cn»i(ffi For the 
itself is eternal life. 


The probabili licA then, favour tl&'^|^Didtien: that 4 i 
at birth is possessed of mezktal and deterioined 

by heredity. = . what does our life represent P The develop¬ 
ment of those mental and physical qualities, and modifioaitoh 
by environment ; that is to say, by the differentiating elem^t4 
introduced taoe, country, education, associates, and so forth^ all 
of which can be traced back to heredity. 

There is thus ho single action and nd single thought of a human 
being which could not conceivably be predicted from a perfect know¬ 
ledge of hereditary oondittonA, . Character is fate. Once and for 
all the word ** chance” is elimhuiied 'from the scientific vocabulary. 
An accident ” is a mere fighta ibi- ” it happens ” is a phraM 

scientifically impossible. 

But DeterminiBm, althaa^ human ^eoies, together 

with all eJEisting things, to A state.to mere machinery, 
has nothing in common with tlw eapsioiouB fatalism of the Moham¬ 
medan, of the Russian, or the It possesses ^scientific 

certitude ; it never deviates m any; ooeV^ or to anyone’s pre¬ 


judice. It is a creed whose disoipleli never waver and never doubt, 

. for it is built upon infrangible sctentifie truth. Determinism is 
greater than all religions, for it i&dudes them aU, as the beautiful 
includes the good. 

Religion is a form of intelleotualmpilee, ah illness through which 
nations and individualsf^have :to pass in tbeiz childhood; if they 
catch it in later years, it l^omes a disease fraught with danger. Like 
adversity, religion has:;itB :|ies-^ should say, has had them. And 
what are they? Firstly, it is, believed to serie as a guide to con> 
duct. But the impetfoel *i^th of religion, as will be seen, gravely 
detracts from its < ihical nt^ Its Second value is supposed to lie 
in the domain of psychiatry. But r^gi<m not being based upon 
science, that is, upon comply timth (so far as it can be at present 
ascertained), the < <>';ieTni)lav\ mind soon conceives doubts which, 
though they may be partudly ^|aid, bannot fail to be a perennial 
source of disquietude, whereby the consolatory efficacy of religion 
is irremediably impaired. Betesminism, based as it is on scientific 
truth, gains an easy victory >ver the faulty ethics and the dubious 
illusions of religion. Contra t it, in a few points, with some of the 
maiTi leatures of the Christian religion, which may be taken as 
representative of the highest religious thought of the most civilised 
nations. I have no desire to contrast invidiously the teaching 
of Christ with the ethical principles derivable from the dbotrine 
of Epicurus. Every allowance must be made for Christ’s absolute 
ignorance of science, an ignorance due to the narrow-minded 
VOL. ;n.8. d d 
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V wHcH informed ^ contemporary of odncati^ 

Sor iould i TOQtare for « moment ^ estimate comparatively 
influ^ce on 1^6 knioan race of theM two mighty personalitieB. 
i desire o^y to oontiast a few main points^ in order to exhibit the 
inferiority of the Jewish philosopher so far as the nnirersality of his 
ediicB is concern^. His noble passions, his t^demess of heart, his 
overflowing sympathy carried ium mto an ex<^of 1^^ (amounting 
to prejudi<») icff the^^^ we^^ passively fe minin e 

Boiri emotion triumphed over resOKsn, and herein was the source of 
h^ power; for emotion appeids to women and undeveloped men— 
the vast majority of manlniid^ , . 

Hence it comes that Cietirt fdesBes both in spirit and in 

purse, and endeavours to comfosH them for their misfortunes in this 
world by a promise of cakes and ale in a hypothetical hereafter—a 
Barmecide feast, the prospect of whidi has been, largely instrumental 
in subduing the lower cliism of somety a state of lethargical 
resignation, and in oonverring tS^ to ^erc beasts of burden for 
tbeir superiors to ride to death. SimultanicKnisly with this gloriflcation 
of the poor, Christ is never weary of denouncing the rich and the 
powerful, whom he attacks in the and imreasoning 

terms, and threatens with mL eteimi^^^ suflering in a 

fantastic hell. The Deteriniiustdoetrine^.oa the other hand, neither 
extols the poor nor denomibtel rieh; it acknowledges the dis¬ 
parity of social rank and power 4U9 an inevitable outcome of human 
inequality. Eich and poor dike Imve on equal claim to pity and 
mercy; their vices aidiheuid^^ elevation or degra¬ 

dation, are not within their oontfol, and in tho^ end it may bo that 
neither rich nor poor can boast the happier life. Christianity is far 
too exclusively the feUgion of the poor, and meek, and puts a 
premium on unfltness. Bnt it is true '^at the man who is endowed 
with strong physical powers and mental force has no more right to 
plume himself on their poasession, as if they were acquirements due 
to his voluntary energy and perseverance, than need the man, to 
whose lot has fallen physical and mental poverty, be ashamed of his 
misfortune as if he had had the option by voluntary effort of 
becoming a Hercules or a Solomon. “ Pride ” and sbame,’’ " vice " 
and ‘‘virtue,^’ are meaningless words—mere labels. “Vice” is an 
object of pity, toleration, and mercy, not of loathing and hatred; 
nobody is able to control his desires and passions beyond the limit 
of his nature. Sin is a misfortune, not an act of wilful transglession. 
The possession of “virtue” confers no merit on the possessor. It is a 
valuable and useful quality implying self-command and soundness 
of instinct: but the ** virtuous ” man, within the limits of virtue as 
understood at the present time, appears in general to regard himself 
as the creator of his own character, and is often distinguished by 
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tie oruel^ and latolerance of Lis judj^meiits 
bretiren. 

I to ixayea'BO in dei»ul ihe^^ ^ tie 

doctrines of Ciriariamty; whoro founded on parti4 truthsi ore isiuii- 
festly at f|:alt for want of the scientific basis bn wMci PetenidnisiQ 
rests. Tib reader of the iN'ew Testament may be left to dlsob^r 
the deficiencioB for hiniseli. 

In many respects the soientifio faith funs counter to the most 
cherished l>eliefs and traditions. In the matter of education, for 
instance, ^.eeing that aU meital end phy^^^ are 

transmitted by heredity, and tbit they first appear in the form of 
rudimenta r y tendencies, thrir right moulding during the early years 
of life in harmony with, individual idiosyncrasy becomes the most 
serious an I vital of duties. When the body and mind are still in 
their pliai i: years, inherited'tenditociM may be modified to some 
degree for good or for evil. The tziunuph or the wreck of a whole 
career ma turn upon education and the efficiency of the educator. 

Ecligioi. must be entirely excluded from the curriculum. It is 
unscientihi^ and therefore so far as it 

serves as ^ immoria for a fbw unpei^t ethkal principles. 

These are, however, so deeplyMbeMed in stratum of fiction that 
the compound is in all likelihood fath^ hijurious than beneficial to 
the youthful mind. “ But,” cries the hbriw^ British family 

father, “ what will then become of mbfality ? Everybody will be 
robbing and murdering and ■'. V > In feot, he^;^^ an impending 
reign of terror. It is the old prejudice; without religion no morality. 
And what, pray, has religioa to do with morality? What is 
morality? Morality ponsistB in the first principles of conduct 
deduced from a certain conception of life, ®ie religious conception 
of life 18 scientifically untenable and Mse, and tbe first principles of 
religious morality are impaired in proportion to that falsity. 

All honour to the anctpnt Ghinese; Beligion was not one of their 
vices. The teacliing of *eligion in England, as a part of the school 
course, has done more harm among the; rising generation than can 
easily be estimated. For whm the growing mind begins to reason 
and in consequence to discard ^ religious belief, it is apt to reject at 
the same time the morality which the Ghurch has so intimately and 
exclusively bound up with ti at belief. So great is the evil of basing 
morality on religion. 

There is no function invetted with greater national responsibility 
than that of the priest of youth. Nor can it be said that England ' 
has no sense of his vital impo:?tance. It is only necessary to trace thoi 
career of the average middle-class pedagogue to show how admirably 
the institutions of this country equip bim for bis arduous task. Let 
ns pprtioukrize, and assume bim to be a student of tho classioa. Every- 

7> “n ^ 
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one will iMit that the incomplete masteiy of two dead langnages ie 
of the utmost Talue in praolii^ work-ia-day life. Our atudent, after 
the expenditure of much ink, acquiree a certain capacity for rendering 
untranalatable English prose into unintelligible and 

or pmhance atta& to a hajpq^y knack of phraBe-twiatihg which 
enables him, in conniTapee a GradTis, to turn out a certain 
number ^ defective verses within a given time. He becomes per* 
functorily acqofdnted with &e history of Italy and Greece; he has 
a dim idea that since the days ^ and Athens other peoples 
besides the English have ezik^ aaid presently, with a superhoial 
knowledge of matbematicB, and, in exceptional cases, with a thin 
varnish of foreign languages and science, he is one day despatched 
hy exultant parents to a nniveraity where we will suppose he gains 
a scholarship. Should he deem it worth his while so far to exhaust 
his energies as to work some six hodziB % day, he is promoted to the 
rank of a don, and delivers.lectures on the classics with the aid of 
the latest German commentakcC 

But suppose, on the other i^d; ^ result of the final examina¬ 
tion does not entitle our studePt to a^re to so lofty an eminence. 
He must themselect some profesriou;^^ are as distasteful 

to him (we will aBBuiae) ^ elmpri services^ without taking expense 
into consideration. ShouM he miter Church P His conscience is 
still too tender to permit him to Bacrifioe his scraples to expediency. 
The bait is tempting—a good position in society, and congenial work. 
But his queasy stom&Ch rejects the hypocrisy of snbscribing his 
name to thirty-nine ariicles, none of which he believes to be literally 
true, although the example of his leu conscientious fellows ifivites 
him to put upon them whatever inteipretatipn may savo him from 
deliberate perjury. The bar ?—a pleasant way of doing nothing in 
the hope that good may come. Not to be dreamt of. There remains 
yet a last straw at which the poor man clutches. Get a mastership 
in some good school, say his advisers: a fair income and, moreover, 
a vacation await you. tempting prospect overcomes his better 
judgment, and he is straightvmy pitchforked into a tutorial position. 
His knowledge of the art of teaching, it is true, is somewhat meagre. 
He has faint (or vivid) recollections of being caned in his schooldays, 
but as to the existence of any theory or art in connection with the 
administration of corporal punishment or of education in general, he 
is as ignorant as his future victims. He presently looks upon teaching 
as an unpleasant necessity, and his great object is to get through his 
work with all possible celerity. It is needless to add that the pupils 
.derive great benefit from a teacher of this description. 

An yet I am paradoxical enough to think our system of education 
is not the best in the world. I even venture to imagine that it is 
villainously bad. I confess to a prejudice in favour of an educator 
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^0 kaowB how to educate. The ideal peda^gue appears to ih 
the light of a yeritable philosopher, thoroughly conyersant with the 
theory and practice of tuition, aniting a knowledge ^ 
the instiacts and keen observation of the sraentist 
4 uid sympathy of an intimate friend. 

The immense, the incalculable importance of the part that educa¬ 
tion should hIro play in the mitigation of criminal tendencies* and 
even in the pre i^ention of crime cannot be too insistently urged. 

What is crime ? A crime is an action threatened'by the law with 
punishment, says E!ant; and h:eedom of action or free-will is a 
legally nec ^ssary condition of crime. But the law of heredity con¬ 
clusively domonstratea that teenwiB and of action stand in 

the category c»f Hvely imaginihgs.^ as the law 

understan it, ia non-6xistenl^?^li^^^^^^i^^^ can be recog¬ 

nised whe - a m;m is not responsible for his actions. Therefore the 
law is not ustiiled in inflicting puhishnient. And it is a fact worthy 
of remark hat the law partially admits that her right to punish is open 
to questio . For it is well of youth up to a 

certain age is sufficient to exclude culpability; that is to say, although 
a very young man cannot be held accountable for his actions and is 
sent, perhaps, to a reformatory, the.adult m^, who is only a maturer 
development of the youth, is held to acquire in some mysterious 
way, by tlie mere act oLgrowthi an imputability he did not originally 
possess, and is imprisoned or hanged, as^ the case may seem to 
require. 

What then is a criminal P An unfortunate being, the victim of 
an omission of duty on the part of the community, a man whose 
inherited tendencies are Of^)osed to the natural laws of human 
society, and who is therefore a noxious and dangerous element in 
the social compound. 

No community, however, con equitably inflict punishment for 
its own omissions and transgressions; firstly, in permitting the 
mentally and physically unsound to propagate their kind, whereby 
men are brought into the worldi whether they will it or no, fore¬ 
doomed to vice and crime ; and secondly, in tolerating the glaring 
deficiencies of the oduoationiu system, whereby the opportunity of 
moulding the hereditarily vitieted organism in the direction of its 
better nature has been negle ted at the most critical period of life. 
Society must seek, by scienti^ o measures, to’repair its errors, due to 
ignorance of scientific principles. The criminal or psychopath must 
be regarded as a man affiictod with hereditary mental disease or 
abnormality. 

The healing of the suflering mind is at last beginning to Ittraot 
the attention of medical science, which has too long devoted all its 
efforts to the healing of the suffering body. The cure of the mind 
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1 ud of its healthy condition hBve been almost 

entirely to the sweet-win Of indiridud f Only where the con¬ 
dition of the mind has seiiously affected that of the body have the 
mental facdties received jany ^pe^M condderation from medical men. 
It will he interesting to ma^ the.more restricted dr extended use of 
hypnotism as an agent in mental pathology. 

‘^Criminals,” so cdled, may be divided into two olasaes—the 

onrable ” mad the “ incurable/’ The Detorminist's conceptimi of 
crime necessitates a new terminology, and I use these terms to 
express the idea that the treia^Cnt of criminals ” has passed from 
the phase of ponirimieni foir a wiSd pfie^ to the phase of reme¬ 
dial measures for the pf 

T will assume, for the o^ ^ that a man has been 

convicted of some offence against tbs natural laws of human society. 
The “ patient/’ or "p^chopath,” is then removed to a reformatory, 
modelled perhaps on the type of the' Elmira Reformatory in the 
State of New York, and examined by the medical specialist of the 
establishment with a view to asoerialning the best course of treat¬ 
ment/ When this point has the education of his phy¬ 

sical and mental faculties is commenoed on scientific principles, his 
physical condition bemg arega^ important with his 

intellectual. The question of his having been allowed to come into 
being at all must nccessanly be waived; and the fact of his existence 
being accepted, the dt^m^cii^ .of his e^ remain to be made 

good. He accordingly reoeiv^ instmction tending to the healthy 
development of hu: acquired capacities; and the restric¬ 

tion of his freedom iS: piopOTtioimte to his progress. Above all 
the patient attends a course of practical ethics. He is taught to 
recognise the fact that self-intetesft, the mofive-power of all human 
action, dictates an upright and honest life as the surest means of 
attaining to the highest happiness this, the only world affords. 

Should a long ootmse of ednoationd treatment prove unavailing, or 
should the ‘‘ patient,” after being released from control, relapse 
irrevocably, he must be regarded as ^‘incurable.” Two courses are 
then open to the community. Either he must be killed as a dan¬ 
gerous wild beast, or he must be confined for life and prevented from 
propagating bis species, as an unfortunate being with hopelessly 
perverted hereditary tendencies. 

To kill him, it is evident, would be a most unjust and arbitrary 
act. It would mean killing bim because he was not bom of different 
parents, and because society had permitted his parents, in spite of 
orgamc constitutional defects, to reproduce their kind. 

(1) Many interesting particulars alx)nt the Elinira Befonnatozy will bo found in the 
of the OonuniBsioners appointed to inquire into tlie Prison and Befonnatory 
System of Ontario. Printed by order of the Legislative Assembly, Toronto, 1891. 
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The oiiher altematiTe is confinement ior life: But science does 
not stop here—science bids his fellow^men, in their o-wn ifiteresta, 
prevent the unhappy maniac by surgical^ operation from vitiating 
jrith his progeny the already vitiated human race. If tins idea 
appears at first sight extravagant, the history of the Jukes family—^ 
an example of the generation of a whole criminal tribe from a 
depraved woman of that name—may serve to restore my credit as a 
reasonable being. It'is unfair to posterity, for whose existence the 
present gen<'rati<>ti is accountable, that any means which modem 
science suggcstk sbould be neglected to purge the nuhealth of 
mankind. In the ultimate analysis, it is the problem of the sexual 
relations that lies at/the lo^ How far 

the evil calls for state interference, and how far the creation of 
a strong r ubli:' opinion may assist towards a solution of this most 
pressing' uest ion, is not ea^^ to deride. But the imperative necessity 
of introdi cing order into our edn^e^i^n^^c^^ be again insisted 
on. The b.ealt by mindin tiie healthy body shrinks instinctively from 
an unsou^^d union, even os the heriithy man experiences a feoHng, 
half pity, iialf aversion, when brought in contact with disease. Give 
the poorer classes, who are so vehementiy abused for their fertility, 
and, in general, for not practising all the virtues which their superiors 
neglect, physical and mental training of the best—for they are daily 
subjected to the malign infiuene^ ^hri^^tary deterioration inten¬ 
sified by degrading environments—give :tiiem intellectual interests 
in life—give them a fair start, instead of Cruelly adding to their 
preliminary disadvant8ges--give tiim pnwpe^ of rising and of 
improving their condition-r-ih finOi raise their standard of comfort, 
and they will not long merit the r^roaoh of incontinent procreation. 
In the upper classes, although more: care is exercised in the regula¬ 
tion of sexual unions, many precautions yet remain to be taken. A 
false modesty is paraded where marriage is concerned. Surely when 
one considers the^ possible fate of cbildren brought recklessly into the 
world against their will, tiie point of delicacy is a little strained and 
irrelevant. Marriage shC^d: be barred ly state restriction in cases 
where mental and bodily ci a serious nature are likely to be 

transmitted to the next gexMatvtion. In every case, the law, or social 
custom should enforce the pnduotion of a medical certificate as to 
fitness, A number of wortl y people will be startled out of their wits 
at the bare suggestion of s ich proceedings, but science and reason 
are in the end for kinder then sentiment and emotion. And further, 
the modem state already partially recognises its duty in this respect 
by forbidding the marriage of children and lunatics. Is it not 
absurd when we have it in our power to limit the possiMlity S 
disease and crime to be horrified at the idea of doing so P Is it 
(1) A measure, I believe, strongly advocated by Signor Garoialo. 
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preferable to see the dime oomznitted, and then Tainly to seek 
A rem^y P Surely the only rational method is the prophylactic. 

So much for the inourable'^ psychapath. I now turn my 
attention for a few moments to his/^ curablebrother. He als9 
undergoes a term of sp^dal t^tment in the psyohiatrioal asylum, 
where the deficiencies of his education are made good, and a course 
of practical ethics, comlnned with physical discipline, help to restore 
his moral equilibrium. He may then, probably, be again trusted 
to himeeli in the outer world, with little likelihood of relapse. He 
will start afresh in life, without the slightest stigma being attached 
to his name. His friends will oongratulate him as a convalescent. 
But such methods are hot yet of in our philosophy, which 

has not yet emerged from the timorous futility of ** Don’t know,” 
and the audacious untruth of ** GanH know.” 

Briefly to conclude. mix with science 

thmi oil with water. Sdenoe acknowledges no necessity for the 
existence of religion, and finally severs ^ bond between morality 
and religion. Morality, alfo^ther independent of religion, is 
entirely based upon seU^ihfiareitv between 

religion and morality is an illasabn most pernicious to the general 
welfare and advance of mahloudiK^:. as a superfluity, should 

be excluded from all educarional insri Its place will be 

supplied by the creed of amenfific philbsophy^—Dctcmiinism. The 
primary principle of Determinism, namely, that a human being is 
an automaton, and therefore ridt for his thoughts or his 

acts, taken together with its ocuroBaries, more than suffices for every 
intellectual need hitherto provided for by religion. For the two 
great factors in the value of religion < are its ethics and its sedative 
properties, and in both iliMe uaes displays overwhelm¬ 

ing intellectual superiority. Its ethics are more universal and its 
consolation more assured.; for they both rest on irrefragable scientific 
truth. The Determiniilt is consequently never harassed by doubts— 
the Hock of Ages is fragile compared with the adamantine founda¬ 
tion* of his creed. 

Determinism never fails of the deepest pi^, the broadest charity, 
and the truest encouragement in the struggle of life. Sympathy 
and tolerance are of its very essence. It is the faith, not oidy of the 
poor, but also of the rich; not only of the weak, hut also of the 
strong. Its only limitations aro those of the universe itself. It 
gives man the truest conception of life, restricting his foef exist¬ 
ence to this earth, and abolishes the logical necessity of the ideas of 
heaven and hell, which owe their origin to the now exploded belief 
lu the freedom of will to do good or to do evil, and in the supposi¬ 
titious benevolence of a Creator. Pride and humility become alike 
absurd, seeing that man has no choice in the selection of his ancestors. 
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and could not be otberwise tban be is, boveyer mucb be migbir wisb 
it. Vice tod yirtue are tbe acid and tbe idkali, tbe positiTe tod 
negative poles of existence—both nec^saryj both inevitable^-^cb 
fading imperceptibly into the other, like the hues of a rcdnbovr. 
But the Determinist, recognising tbe fact that pleasure is the 
motive of all action, perceives that the habit of vice, that is, th^ 
antipodes of virtue, is not compatible witb^tbe very highest forms of 
pleasure. He endeavours, therefore, to abandon the habit so far as 
he judges it to be prejudicial to his interest Existence resolves itself 
into an art—the art of cultivating the littie garden of his life, and 
rearing in it whatever finest flowers it may yield. And through all 
he has a rague sense th^' tiie sorrow are nearly 

balanced, u nd tliat the sum of life is colourless as the sunbeam in 
which are blended all colour^ ; 

Man is but a child *^of Iar|^ gto^ii^,^^^a^^ as the child, so the 
man has his playthings, and these Iw calls the work of life. Work is 
his greatest need, for he mdor to forget life. And so we 

grown*up children attempt to toiiuie bm^ves, during our short span, 
with the playthings which uncaring Katore has flung to us—-toys 
with the grandiose titles we have invented to persuade ourselves that 
we are more than we are.^ • W world in writtei^ words, 

or on coloured canvas^ Of in bfem Of buoyed up by the 

empty hope and ambition that posterity, centuries hence, may look 
upon them with admiration, whereas po^rity may, perhaps, smile 
at our primeval ignorance. We todeavburfe mitigate evils whose 
very mitigation brings compensatory eril bi its train; we devote 
life to a round of reverence tod. Votdiip^ advance not one jot 

the happiness of humanity, and arre^ n^^ moment the irrosis* 
tible flux of the universe. But jret to put the question, “ Is life worth 
living or to conceive Hfe as a dises^, of which man is but a 
symptom, is as futuoUs rVto believe, with Dr. Fangloss, that this is 
the best of all possible iiorlds. Even were it our inclination, it 
is not in our power to dam the: flood of civilization. We are hurried 
onward in spite of ourselvesv The, utmost we can do is to use the 
stream to help us on our us, therefore, calmly confront the 

deeper pains as well as the higher pleasures involved in the refine- 
ments of human progress. let ua look fate boldly in the face and— 
• 

. let d( ;eniiin*d things to destiny 
Hold unbe vail’d their way,” 


Hekry Blanch amp* 
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The novels of M, Huysmans, however we may regard them as 
novels, are, at all events, the sincere and complete expression of 
a very remarkable personality, ‘ From Marthe to LorBaa every 
story, every volume, disengages the same atmosphere—the atmo¬ 
sphere of a London November, when mere existence is a sufficient, 
burden, and the little miseries bf life loom up through the fog into 
a vague and formidable grptesqueness. Here, for once, is a pessimist 
whose philosophy is mere sei^Uon—and sensation, after all, is the 
one certainty in a world which ma^^ be well or ill arranged, for 
ultimate puiposes, but which is certainly, for each of us, what each 
of us feels it to be. To IL Hilykinahs tine world appears to be a 
profoundly uncomfortable^ unpleasant, ridiculous place, with a'" cer¬ 
tain solace in various forms of art^ and cert^^ possibilities of at 
least temporary escape- .Fait of his work presents to us a picture of 
ordinary life as he conceives it, in uniform trivial wretched¬ 
ness ; in another part he has made experiment in directions which 
have seemed to promise escape, relief; m yet other portions he has 
allowed himself the delight the enthusiasm 

of art. He himself would be the first *to. acknowledge—indeed, 
practically, be has acknowledged—that the particular way in which 
he sees life is a matter of peijknud tpniperament and constitution, a 
matter of nerves. The Gdheourts ^ve never tired of insisting on 
the fact of their »errosc,of pointing omb its importance in connection 
with the form and atructure of their work, their touch on style, even. 
To them the mahdia fin de aUck has come delicately, as to the chlo¬ 
rotic fine ladies of the Faubourg Saint-Germain: it has sharpened 
their senses to a point; of morbid aeutenera, it has given their work 
a certain feverish beou^. ;To2L Huysmans it has given the exag¬ 
gerated horror of whatever ;is ugly and, unpleasant, with the fatal 
instinct of discovering, the.fatal necessity of contemplating, every 
flaw and every discomfort that a somewhat imperfect world can offer 
for inspection. It is the transposition of the ideal. Eelative values 
are lost, for it is the sense of‘ the disagreeable only that is height¬ 
ened ; and the world, in this strange disorder of vis^n, assumes an 
aspect which can only be compared with that of a drop of impure 
water under the microscope. “Nature seen through a tempera¬ 
ment ” is Zola’s definition of all art. Nothing, certainly, could be 
more exact and expressive as a definition of the art of Huysmans. 

To ^alise how faithfidly and how completely Huysmans has 
revealed himself in all he has written, it is necessary to know the 
man. “ He gave me the impression of a cat,” some interviewer 
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once wrote of him; courteous, perfectly polite, almost amiable, but 
all nerves, ready to shoot out his claws at the least word.^' And, 
indeed, there is something of his &vourite animal about him. The 
face is grey, wearily alert, with a look of benevolent malice. At first 
sight it is commonplace, the features are ordinary, one seems to have 
seen it at the Bourse or the Stock Exchange. But gradually that 
strange, unvarying expression, that look of benevolent malice, grows 
upon you as the influence of the man makes itself felt. I have seen 
Huysmans in his office—^he is an employ^ in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, and a model employe ; I have seen him in a caffi, in various 
houses; but I always see him in memory as I used to see him at the 
house of the bizarre Madame X. Se leans back on the sofa, rolling 
a cigarette between his thin, rezpressive fingers, looking at no one 
and at nothing, while Madame Xi n^ves about with solid vivacity in 
the midst o.!" t extraordimtfy menagerie of The spoils 

of all tho orid aie there, in ihiat injcredibly tiny salon; they lie 
underfo t, t.iey climb up walls, they cling to screens, brackets, and 
tables; ne of your elbows tn^abes a toy, the other a 

Dresdet china shepherdess ; aBihe bcd^ rainbow clash in 

a barbar ; discord of notes^ And in a bomer of this fantastic room, 
Huysmn.ns lies back indifferently on the sofaj with the air of one 
perfectly resigned to the boredom of life. Something is said by my 
learned friend who is to write for or perhaps it 

is the young editor of the new periodical v^b speaks, or (if that were 
not impossible) the taciturn EngHshbaan who accompanies me; and 
Huysmans, without looking up, and without taking the trouble to 
speak very distinctly, picks up the phjta^ tran^^ it, more likely 
transpierces it, in a perfectly tamed sent^oe, a phrase of impromptu 
elaboration. Perhaps it is only a stupid book that some one has 
mentioned, or a stupid woinan; as He speaks, the book looms up 
before one, becomes mcitstrouB in its dulness, a masterpiece and 
miracle of imbeclHty; thife unim grows into a 

slow horror before your eyes. It is always the unpleasant aspect of 
things that he seizes, but th^ intensity of his revolt from that 
unpleasantness brings a toUeh ^f the sublime into the very expres¬ 
sion of his disgust. Every entence is an epigram, and every 
epigram slaughters a reputfittioa pt ah idea. He speaks with an 
accent as of pained surprise. an amused look of contempt, so pro¬ 
found that it becomes almost pity, for human imbecility. 

Yes, that is the true Huysmans, the Huysmans of A Rehoura, and 
it is just such surroundings that seem to bring out his peculiar 
quality. With this contempt for humanity, this hatred of mediocrity, 
this passion for a somewhat exotic kind of modernity, an avtist wlo 
is BO exclusively an artist was^ure, one day or another, to produce a 
work which, being produced to please himself, 'and being entirely 
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typical of Limself, would be, in a way, the q^uintessence of oontem- 
porary Decadence. And it is precisely such a book that Huysmans 
has written, in the extravagant, astonishing A Rehoura, iJl his 
other books are a sort of imoonsoious preparation for this one book, 
a sort of inevitable and soaroely necessary sequel to it. They range 
themselves along the line of a somewhat erratic development, from 
Baudelaire, through Goncourt, byway of Zola, to the surprising 
originality of so disconcerting an exception to any and every order 
of things. 

The descendant of a long line of Dutch painters—one of whom, 
Cornelius Huysmans, has a certain among the lesser landscape 
men of the great period^-Joris J^atl ; Huysmans was bom at Paris, 
February 6, 1848. His first b^, i^ Lrageoir d Epice&i published 
at the age of twenty-six, is a of ^^p poems, done after 

Baudelaire, of little sketches, done afto Dutch artists, together with 
a few studies of Parisian landscape, done after nature. It shows us 
the careful, laboured worjbf of a temperament; it 

betrays, here and there, the spirit Of luntmonious observation which 
is to count for so much HnyBinans— the crude malice of 
‘‘L'Extase,*' for example, in:^e notd€on of ^ “ richness of tone,*’ 
the “ superb colouring,’^ of an old drunkard. And one sees already 
something of the novelty and of his description, the 

novelty and the unpleasantness of the sub|ect8 which he chooses to 
describe, in this vividly exact picture of the carcass of a cow hung 
up outside a butcher’s shop: As in allot-house, a marvellous vege¬ 
tation flourished in the carcass. : Veins shot out on every side like 
trails of bind-weed ; disherirelled hra&oh-work extended itself along 
the body, an efflor®cenno of fintfeBals^ their violet-tinted 

corollas, and big clustos of stod out, a sharp white, against the 
red medley of quivering flesh.*’ 

\ti Murihe: which followed in 1876, two years 

later, Huysmans is almost as fiu!' from actual achievement as in Le 
Brageoir d Epices, but the book, in its crude attempt to deal realis¬ 
tically, and somewhat after the manner of Goncourt, with the life of 
a prostitute of the lowest depths, marks a considerable advance upon 
the somewhat casual experiments of his earlier manner. It is impor¬ 
tant to remember that Marihe preceded Lcl Fille Elisa and Nana, 
‘‘I write what I see, what I feel, and what I have experienced,” says 
the brief and defiant preface, “ and I write it as well as I can : that 
is all. This explanation is not an excuse, it is simply the statement 
of the aim that I pursue in art.” Explanation or excuse notwith¬ 
standing, the book was forbidden to be sold in France. It is 
Ikaturalcsm in its earliest and most pitiless stage'—Naturalism which 
commits the error of evoking no soxt of interest in this unhappy 
creature who rises a little from her native gutter, only to fall back 
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more woefully into the gutter again, Gonoourt's Elisa at least 
interests us; Zola’s at all events appeals to our senses. But 
Martbe is a mere document, like lier story. Notes ha^'e Been taken 
-^no doubt ffttr le tif —they have been strung together, amd here 
they are, with only on interesting brutality, a curious at^rdidn^s to 
note, in these descriptions that do duty for psychology and incident 
alike, in the general flatness of character, the general dislocation of 
episode. 

ies SmiVB Vatardf published in 1879, and the short story Sac au 
Dos, which appeared in 1880 inJdie famous Zolaist manifesto, Les 
Soirees de MMm, cho>v the iafitienoo of rather 

than of Xacerfewsr. For the time the ^ Zola 

has been accepted; the resdlti$, e ten^rkable piece of work, hut a 
story witl )ut a story, a frame Without a Jncture. With Zola, there 
is at all e^ cnts a beginning and an end, a -chfiun of events, a play of 
character apon incident. But in lii^ Sssiurs Yatard there is no 
reason for the narrative ever beginning 6r ending; there are miracles 
of description—^tho worktobin, the rUe de Sevres, the locomotives, 
the Yoirc dn pain iFepnce —^which lead to nothing; there are interiors, 
there are interviews, there are the two work-girls, Celine and Desiree, 
and their lovers ; there is what Zola binmclf described as '^tout ce 
milieu ouvrier, ce coin de mU^re et d’ignorance, de tranquille ordure 
et d’air naturellement empestSe/-v all there is a heavy 

sense of stagnancy, a dreary lifelessnosit All that is good in the book 
reappears, in vastly better cOmpAnyf ln^^ (1881), a novel 

which is, perhaps, more in the direct line of heritage from UEduca^ 
iion Smtimentah —the starting-point of the Naturalistic novel—than 
any other novel of the NaturalistB, ; V 

En Manage is the story of " Monsmir Ibut-le-monde, an insignificant 
personality, one of those poor creatures who have not even the 
supremo consolation of bf^g able to complain of any injustice in 
their fate, for an injustict* supposes at all events a misunderstood 
merit, a force.” Andr4 is reduction to the bourgeois formula of 
the invariable hero of M. Iluysmans. He is just enough removed 
from tho commonplace to frm it with acuteness. He cannot 
get on either with or withoi.it a woman in his establishment. 
Betrayed by his wife, ho conf^oles himself with a mistress, and finally 
goes back to the wife. An 1 the moral of it all is: Let us be 
stupidly comfortable, if we Ci n, in any way we can: but it is almost 
certain that we cannot.” In A Vau VEau, a less interesting story 
which followed En Manage, the daily misery of the respectable 
M. Folantin, the government employ^, consists in the imgos8ibl% 
search for ^decent restaurant, a satisfactory dinner: for M. Folan- 
tin, too, there is only the same counsel of a desperate, an inevitable 
lesiguation. Never has the intolerable monotony of small inconve- 
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zdenoes been so soiapidoudj/ Bo unsparingly chronicled^ as in these 
two studies in the h^oio degree of the oommonplaoe. It happens 
to Andf^ at a certain qx)clt izt htt 2if% to teke hack an old serrant 
who had left him many years before. He £nds thst she has esiaotly 
the same defects as beforehand ^* to £nd them there again,” com¬ 
ments the author, did not dis|deaBe him. He had been expecting 
them aH the time, he saluted ^em as old acquaintances, yet with a 
certain surprise, notwithstanding, to see them neither grown nor 
diminished. He noted for himself with satisfaction that the stupidity 
of his servant had remained stationary.'’ On another page, refer¬ 
ring to the inventor of ooi^ Huysmans defines him as one who 
*'did something towards suppressing the freo exchange of human 
imbecility.” Having to say in passing that a girl has returned 
from a boll, she was at home again,” He observes, after the half- 
dried sweat of the waltzes^'' : In this i^^ sarcastic turn of the 
phrase, this absoluteness o£ Contempt, ^is insistence on the disagree¬ 
able, we find the note of Huysmans, particularly at this point in his 
career, when, like Plaiibert, he forced himself to contemplate and to 
analyse the more mediocre manifestations of /a bStise humame. 

There is a certain perverrity m ^-this furious contemplation of 
stupidity, this fanatical insistent on thc exasperating attraction of 
the sordid and the dissg^ccablc; and it is by such stages that we 
come to A Iteboura, Bat; on ; ib Way we have to note a volume of 
Croqttis Famieng (1880), in yfinch the virtuoso who is a part of the 
artist in Huysmans has eixeeated some of his most astonishing feats; 
and a volume on L^Art Moderne (1883), in which the most modem 
of artists in literature has applied himself to the criticism—^the reve¬ 
lation, rather—of modernity in art. In the latter, Huysmans was 
the first to declare the si^p^e^naoy of Begas—the greatest artist 
that we possess to-day in Frwoe "Awhile announcing with no less 
fervour the remote, reactionary, and intricate genius of G-ustave 
Moreau. He was the first to discover Bafiaelli, ^Uhe painter of 
poor people and the open sky—a sort of Parisian Millet,” as he 
called him ; the first to discover Forain, le veritable peintre de la 
fiUe ”; tbe first to disoover Odilon Bedon, to do justice to Pissaro 
and Paul Gau^n. Ho literary artist since Baudelaire bas made so 
valuable a contribution to art criticism, and tbe Curiodt^a EathHiquea 
are, after all, less exact in their actual study, less revolutionary, and 
less really signifioant in their critical judgments, ihsjiL^ArtModm*ne, 
The Croquia Fariaie^iay which, in its first edition, was illustrated by 
etchings of Forain and Eafiaelli, is simply the attempt to do in 
^rds what those artists have done in aquafortis or in pastel. There 
aM th€ same Parisian types—the omnibus-conductor, ^the washer- 
w|»man, the man who seUs hot chestnuts—the same impressions of a 
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eidc and aorry landscape, Bi^Tre, for prefaroeo, in 
late and lamentable attraotion ; there is a marroilously m^te 
series of studies of that typically Parisian music-hall, the Folies^ 
Berg^. Huysmans’ faculty of description is here seen at its f Uliest 
stretch of agility; precise, suggestiye, with all the outline and odour 
of actual brush-work, it might even be compared with the art of 
Degas, only there is just that last touch wanting, that breath of 
palpitating life, which is what we always get in Degas, what we 
never get in Huysmans. 

In VArt Moderne^ speaking of the wat^-colours of Forain, Huys- 
mans attributes to them a specious art, demanding, for 

its appreciation, a certain Initiation, a certain special sense.’’ To 
realise the full value, the red ohatnj^ of some such initia¬ 

tion might be deemed necessary ^ its fantastic unreality, its 
exquisite artificiality, it is the hatttrai sequd of En Manage and A 
Vau VEaii, H indi are so mu& more acutely sordid than the most 
sordid kind ox "eul life ; it irthe logjcd^:^ of that hatred and 

horror o: Jjunan irii 'iocrity, of the mediocrity of daily existence, 
which V hjt ve setn to be the sp^iftl form of M. Huysmans’ nhrom. 
The mor x t;iken from a thirt^th^Oi^tii^ Rusbroeck the 

Admiral o, is a cry for escape, for tie “romething in the world that 
is there in no satisfying“ II faut que je me 
r^jouisso au-dessus du tempt. V quoique le inonde ait horreur de ma 
joie et que sa gro8sidet4 ne saehepas cO que ]« veux dire.” And the 
book is the history of aThcbaiile rafiincc voluntary exile from 
the world in a new kind of ^'Palace ofDea Esseintes, the 
vague but typical hero, is one <if those half-pathological cases which 
help us to understand the full meanmg of the word dhadcnccy which 
they partly represent. The last descendant of an ancient family, his 
impoverished blood tainted 1>y sU sorte dP excesses, Des Esseintes 
finds himself at thirty “ snr Jeeh^nin, digrisd, seul, abominable- 
ment lass^.” He has already r^sed tliat “.the world is divided, 
in great part, into si^-gererB and suhpletorlB.” His one desire is 
to “hide himself away^ far from^th some retreat, where 

he might deaden the sound loud rumbling of inflexible life, 

as one covers the street mth strav^' for sick people.” This retreat he 
discovers, just far enough frdrii PaiiB to be safe from disturbance, 
just near enough to bd aavel frojn the nostalgia of the unattainable. 
He succeeds In making his house a paradise of the artiflciol, choos¬ 
ing the tones of colouie tha» go best with candle-light, for it need 
scarcely be said that Des Essemtes has effected a simple transposition 
of night and day. .His disappearance from the world has been com^ 
plete; it seems to him that the “ comfortable desert” of hfs exile 
need never cease to be just such a loxurions solitude ; it seems to 
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has attaint hu hi? has attoiaed to 

■. ; happiness*. rv 

Disturbing physioal symptoms harass him from tima^to time^but 
they pass. It is an effect of nerres that no^ and again he is haunted 
by remembrance ; the recurrence of a perEume> reading of a 
bwk» brings back a penod of life wh«a his deliberate perversity was 
exeroised activdy in matters of the senses. There are hts fantastic 
banquets* his fantastic amours: the ‘^rc^as de deuil/’ Miss Urania the 
acrobat, the episode of the TentrUoquist-woman and the le-incamaticn 
of the Sphinx and the Gbipimra of Flaubert, the episode of the boy 
dm Madame Laure. A casual recollection brings up the schooldays 
of his childhood with the Jesuits, and that the beliefs of child-* 
hood, the fantasies of Churoh, the Catholic abnegation of the 
Imitatio joining so strangely with the final philosophy of Schopen¬ 
hauer. At times his brain is haimted social theories—his dull 
hatred of the ordinary in life taking in the region of ideas. 
But in the main he feeds hima^, with something of the satisfaction 
of success, on the strange ipod for & with which he has 

BO laboriously furnished himsdf* There are his books, and among 
these a special Hbrary of the Da& W^ Decadence. Exas¬ 

perated by Virgil, profoundly contemptuous of Horace, he tolerates 
Lucan (which is Burprising), (as well he might), 

and delights in the neologisms and the exotic novelty of Apuleius. 
His curiosity extends tolater Chr^^ poets—from the coloured 
verse of Claudian down to. the verse which is scarcely verse of the 
incoherent ninth century* 0e is, of course, an amateur of exquisite 
printing, of beautifd bindmg^ and possess^ an incomparable Bau¬ 
delaire [idition tirie d tm exemplaire), ,& unique MaUarme. Catho¬ 
licism being i1i(^ adopted religion of the Deoadoace—for its venerable 
age, valuable in such matters as the age of an old wine, its vague 
excitation of the senses, its mystical picturesqueness—^Des Esseintes 
has a curious collection of the later Catholic literature, where Lacor- 
daire and the Oomte^de F^eux, VeuiUot and Ozanam, find their 
place side by side with the half-prophetic, half-ingenious Hello, the 
amalgam of a monstrous mj^oism and a casuistical sensuality, 
Barbey d'Aurevilly. His collection of “ profane ” writers is small, 
but it is selected for the qualities of exotic oharm that have come to 
be his only care in art—^for the somewhat diseased, or the somewhat 
artificial beauty that alone can strike a responsive thrill from his 
exacting nerves. Considering within himself, he realised that a 
work of art, in order to attract him, must come to him with that 
quality of strangeness demanded by Edgar Poe; but he fared yet 
lurtheki along this route, and sought for all the Byzantine fiora of 
the brain, for complicated deliquescences of style; he required a 
' troubling indecision over which he could muse, fashioning it after 
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Mb will to more of TagudneBS or of boM fonn, according to tibe atat^ 
of Ms mind at the moment. He delighted in a work of art^ bo!^L for 
what it was in itsdif and for what it could lend him ^he wot^ flsul 
go along with it, thanks to it, as though sustained by an adjuvant 
as though borne in a vehicle, into a sphere where his sablima^ s^* 
sationa would wake in him an unaccustomed stir, the cause of which 
he would long and vainly seek to determine.*' So he comes to care 
supremely for Baudelaire, ^*who, more than any other, possessed the 
marvellous power of rendering, with a strange sanity of expression, 
the most fieetii^g, the most waveuing morbid states of exhausted 
minds,* of di^solaf & souls." In Flaubert He prefers La Tentation de 
Saint Anioi/ ^-': in Goncami^, La Fdmtin; in Zola, La Faute de 
rAbbd Moure/ 41]e exceptional, the most imnote and reeherehd out¬ 
come of each t mperament 4^ is the novel of 

Goncourt iJ it appeals to him wi^ intimacy—that novel 

which, more than any other, seems to express, in its exquisitely per¬ 
verse cbtjrm, all that decadent civili^tion, of which Des Esseintes is 
the typ( and symbo]. In poetry he has discovered the fine perfume, 
the eva- ^Bceiit charm, of Paul TerlMnei and near that great poet 
(forgett: ig, strangely, Arthur Eimhaud) he places two poets who are 
curious- the disconcerting, tumultuous Tristan Corbin, and the 
painted and bejewelled Theodore Hmmcfii Edgar Poe he has 

the instinctive sympathy wMdi drew Baudelaire to the enigmatically 
perverse Decadent of America; he delicts, sooner than all the 
world, in the astonisMng, unbalmioed, imachieved genius of Yilliers 
de risIe-Adam. Finally, it is in St^hane Kallarm^ that he finds 
the incarnation of “the decadence of aHterature, irreparably affected 
in its organism, weakened in its ideas by age, exhausted by the 
excesses of syntax, sensitive only to the curiosity which fevers sick 
people, and yet hastening to say everything, now at the end, tom by 
the wish to atone for all its omissions of enjoyment, to bequeath its 
subtlest memories of sorrow, on its death-bed." 

But it is not on books alone ^t Des Esseintes nurses his sick and 
craving fancy. He pushes hiii delight in the artificial to the last 
limits, and diverts himS^ wi& |k bouquet of jewels, a concert of 
flowers, an orchestra oft liq^l^ilirB, an orchestra of perfumes. In 
flowers he prefers the ^eal floT*^r6 that imitate artiflcial ones. It is 
the monstrosities of n|tur <, the offspring of unnatural adulterie^ 
that he cherishes in thelbar^tar&ally-coloured flowers, the plants with 
barbaric names, the cl^i'^orbus plants of the Antilles—^morbid 
horrors of vegetation, (hoscn, not for their beauty, but for their 
strangeness. And his idiagination plays harmonies on the sense of 
taste, like combinations of music, from the flute-like sweefhess cu 
anisette, the trumpet-note of kirsch, the eager yet velvety sharpness 
of Curasao, the clarionet. He combines scents, weaving them into 
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odorous melodies, with effects like those of the refrains of certain 
poems, employing, for example, the method cff Baudelaire in 
^‘L'lrr^parable” and Balcon,'^ where the last line of the 
stanza is the echo of the first, in the languorous progression of the 
melody. And above all he has his few, carefully-ohosen pictures, 
with their diverse notes of strange beauty and strange terror—the 
two Salomes of Gustave Moreau, the ^‘Eeligious Persecutions ” of 
Jan Luyken, the opium-dreams of the French Blake, Odilon Eedon. 
His favourite artist is Gustave Moreau, and it is on this superb and 
disquieting picture that he cares chiefly to dwell. 

“ A throne, like the high altar of a cathedral, rose ben^th in¬ 
numerable arches springing from columns, thick-set as Roman 
pillars, enamelled with van^coloured bricks, set with mosaics, 
incrusted with lapis lazuli and sardonyx, in a palace like the basilica 
of an architecture at once MusBuIinan and Byzantine. In the centre 
of the tabernacle surmonnling ; the idtar, with rows of 

circular steps, sat the Tetinl^h Herod, th^ tiara on his head, his logs 
pressed together, his hands <m his kn^s. His face was yellow, 
parchment-like, annulated Wi^ withered with age; his 

long beard floated like a white iidond <^ jewelled stars that constel¬ 
lated the robe of netted gold across his breast. Around this statue, 
motionless, frozen in the sacred pose of a Hindu god, perfumes 
burned, throwing out of vapour, pierced, as by the phos¬ 

phorescent eyes of anhnalii^ by ^e fire of precious stones set in the 
aides of the throne; mounted, unrolling itself 


of great sunrays, fallen the domes. 

In the perverse odour the over-heated atmosphere 

of this church, Salom^, hi^ left arm extended in a gesture of com¬ 
mand, her bent right arm holdHig at the level of the face a great 
lotus, advances slowly to the sound of a guitar, thrummed by a 
woman who crouches on the floor. 


**With collected, solettm, * almost august countenance, she begins 
the lascivious dance that should waken the sleeping senses of the 
aged Herod; her breasts unddatj, become rigid at the contact of the 
whirling necklets; diamonds sparkl^l on the dead whiteness of her 
skin, her bracelets, girdles, rings,shoot sparks; on her triumphal robe, 
aewn with pearls, flowered with silver, sheeted with gold, the jewelled 
creast-plttte, whose every stitch is a precious stone, bursts into flame, 
scatters in snakes of fire, swarms on the ivory-toned, tea-rose flesh, 
like splendid insects with dazzling wings, marbled with carmine, 
L with morning gold, diapered with steel-blue, streaked with 
^ -green. 
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** In the work of Gustave JMoreau, conceived on no Scriptural 
data, Des Esseintes saw at last the realisation of the strange, super¬ 
human SaIom6 that he had dreamed. She was no more the mere 
dancing-girl who, with the corrupt torsion of her limbs, tears a cry 
of desire from an old man; who, with her eddying breasts^ her 
palpitating body, her quivering thighs, breaks the energy, melts 
the will, of a king ; ^e has become the symbolic deity of indestruc¬ 
tible Lust, the goddess of immortal Hysteria, the accursed Beauty, 
chosen among many by the catalepsy that has stiffened her Umbs, 
that has hardened her muscles; the monstrous, indifferent, irrespon¬ 
sible, insensible Beast, poisoning, like Helen of old, all that go near 
to her, all that look upon her, all that she touches.” 

It is in such a ^'Palace of Art^Vtha^ Des Esseintes would recreate 
his already overwrought body and brain» and the monotony of its seclu¬ 
sion is only once broken by a single excursion into the world without. 
This one episode of action^ this one touch of realism, in a book given 
over to the artiiicial, confined to a record of sensation, is a projected 
voyage to I.on don, a voyage that never occurs. Des Esseintes has 
been rcfiding Dickens, idly,^ to quiet his nerves, and the violent 
coloui^ 0 . those ultra-British scenes and characters have imposed 
thems Ivch upon his imagination: Days of rain and fog complete 
the pi mre of that ‘‘pays de brume et deboue,” and suddenly, stung 
by the unwonted desire for daange, he takes the train to Paris, 
resold ed to distract himself by a 'w4t to London. Arrived in Paris 
before his time, he takes a cab to the o&de oi Oalignani^s Messenger, 
fancying himself, as the rain-drops ratine on the roof and the mud 
splashes against the windows, already in tho midst of the immense 
city, its smoke and dirt. He reaches GdUgnanfs Messenger, and there, 
turning over Baedekers and Murrays, loses himself in dreams of an 
imagined London. He buys a Baedeker, and, to pass the time, enters 
the Bodega” at the ommerof iheltue de Bivoli and the Hue Castig- 
lione. The wine-cellar is crowded wito Englishmen: he sees, as he 
drinks his port, and lii^ns to the unfamiliar accents, all the cha¬ 
racters of Dickens—a whole England of caricature; as he drinks 
his Amontillado, the recollection of Foe puts a new horror into the 
good-humoured faces about hjm. Leaving the Bodega,’’he steps 
out again into the rain-swi pt itrcet, regains his cab, and drives to 
the English tavern of the B le d*Amsterdam. He has just time for 
dinner, and he finds a place I iside the insulaires, with their por^- 
lain eyes, their crimson cheeks.” and orders a heavy English dinner, 
which he washes down with als and porter, seasoning his coffee, as 
he imagines we do in England, with gin. As time passes, and the 
hour of the train draws near, he begins to reflect vaguely on l^s 
project; he recalls the disQlusion of the visit he had once paid to 
Holland. Does not a similar disillusion await him in London? 

E IS 2 
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« Wliy travel, when one ea|i ^vd » ^londidly in a chS^F Waa 
he not at London aii^yi ainoe its atmo^hei^^ its 

hitants, its food, its'utensils, dli 
due, but he doeis hot eitir. /<l have fdt and seo^” he sa^^ 
self, ** whet I wanted to feel I luatve been saturated with 

English life an this time; it; would be ihadneBS to lote, b4 a clumsy 
change of place, these imperishable sensations.” So hv gathers 
together his luggage, and goes home again, resolving neve&^ aban¬ 
don the docile phantasmagoria pf the brain ” for the mer j^alities 
of the actual world. But his nervous malady, one of wh(maymp« 
toms hskd driven him forth and hron j^t him back so spassB||Ucal^, 
is on the increase. He is iniiasd Py ^ hallucmations, hauhiM|ik 
sbunds : the hysteria of exaltation of BelpK 

communicate themselves notiski that besieges his 

Obliged at last to send ^Jhct^^rwp find him, at the end Vwc 
hook, ordered back to Parii^ l^'W life, the normal 

tions, with just that or madnoA^Vk> 

suggestively, soinstinorivdiyj Pbmst^^r^^ of a strange, C'Vc- 
tive folly—^in itself partly a Ses^biitilj^ indeed is Huy^ms’ 

own), partly the caricature Des Esseintes, tb/pgh 

studied from a real man, who is luipfim those who know a cerh^ 

kind of society in Paris, is a 'n^er than a man; he is the 
ofrspring of the Decadent art ^at he adcoes, and this book a sort 
of breviary for its worshi^pm It Ira a place of its own in the 
literature of the day, for it sums up, hpta talent, but a spiritual 
epoch. 

A Mebours is a book that can only be written once, and since that 
date M. Huysmons has published a short story, Un Dilemme (1887), 
which is merely a somewhat lengthy anecdote; two novels, JE'n Bade 
(1887) and Ld^Boi interesting experi¬ 

ments, but neither of them an entire success; and a volume of art 
criticism. Certains (1890), noteble for asingle splendid essay, that on 
Felicien Rops, the etclmr Of the^ erotic, En Hade is a 

sort of deliberately exaggerated record—vision rather than record— 
of the disillusions of a country sojourn, as they affect the disordered 
nerves of a town w^rrose. The narrative is punctuated by nightmares, 
marvellously woven out of nothing, and with no psychological value 
—the human part of the book being a sort of picturesque pathology 
A best, the representation of a series of states of nerves, sharpened 
by the tragic ennui of the country. There is a cat which becomes 
interesting in its agonies; but the long boredom of the man and 
woman is only too faithfully shared with the reader. Ld-Bas is a 
inore artistic creation, on a more solid foundation. It is a study of 
Satanism, a dexterous interweaving of the history of Gilles de Retz 
(the traditional Bltjobcard) wj^li the contemporary manifestations of 
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the Black Art. .f^The execration of impotence^ ijite 
mediocre—that is ,perh^ 8 /one of the moet indul^ definitions of 
Diabolism/' says Huysmanes eomewhere in the ^(xk« knd^ it 
this side that one fin^ the link of connection mth oihAre Af 
series of pessimist studies in life, V ,Un naturaUsme spiritiiaUste," 
he defines his own art at this point in its development ; and it is in 
somewhat the documentary" manner that he applies himself to 
the study of these strange problems, half of hysteria, half of a real 
mystical corruption that does actually exist in ooirmidst. I do not 
know whether the monstrous tableau of the Black Mass—so marvel¬ 
lously, so revoltingly described in the central episode of the book— 
is still enacted in our daya^,bat I know that all but the most 
horrible practices of tbe sacrOl^icma Middle Ages are 

yet performed, from time which is aU but 

absolute. The character, of dhbdaxne UhantekuTe is an attempt, 
probably the first in liteni 6 is^^|o 43igjao«e ;a case of Sadism in a 
woman. To say that it u soeeM^nl assume that the 

thing is possible, which ooalvMibites to do. The book is even more 
« disquieting, to the nonnal A But it is not, like 

that, the study of an exci^>ti! 0 $;|Fhu^.-lu^ a type. It is the 

study of an exception which set profess to be anything but a 
disease. • *. 

Huysmans’ place in contemporary literature is not quite easy to 
estimate. There is a danger: of being too much attracted, or too 
much repelled, by those qualities of deliberate singularity which 
make his work, sincere expreiwbn as it is of his own personality, so 
artificial and recherche in itsd£ exceptional 

characteristics, it would have been impossible for him to write fiction 
impersonally, or lt> range bimseir, for Jong, under any 

master. Intorrog .itcd. onr day as tC hisi of Naturalism, ho 

had but to say in - eply: \u fond, il y a des .^crivoins qui ont du 

talent et d’autres qui n'en ^t i^s, qu'Hs sbient naturalistes, roman- 
tiques, decadents, tout ce q«e vous Tondtez, 9 a m'est ^gal! il s’agit 
pour moi d’avoir du talent, st ^ili tout! ” But, as we have seen, 
he has undergone various infiae;4ces^ he has had his periods. From 
the first he has had a style of sin^ijular pungency, novelty, and colour; 
and, even in Le Brageoir d Miices, we find such daring combinations 
as this (** Camaieu Rouge ” —“ Cette fanfare de rouge m'^tour^ 
dissait; oette gamme d’une ii tensity furieuse, d'une violence inou'ie, 
m’aveuglait/' Working upoa.tho foundation of Flaubert and of 
Ooncourt, the two great mcKiern stylists, he has developed an 
intensely personal style of his own, in which the sense of rhythm isf 
entirely dominated by the sense of colour. He manipulates the 
French language with a freedom sometimes barbarous, dragging 
his images by the heeU or the hair " (in the admirable phrase of M. 
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L^n Bloy) “np and down tlie worm-eaten fitair<l 

syntax,” gaining, certainly, the effeota at which he of terrified 

Besses, in the highest degree, that “style tachet^ e^g^ Hepos- 

high-flaToured and spott^ with corruption—that he waisand4 **_ 

Goncourt and Yerlaine. And with this audacious and ^ 

fusion of words—chosen always for their colour and pjQ. 

expressive quality—he is able to describe the essentially « vividly 
aspects of things as no one had ever described them before, ^modern 
before him had ever so realised the perverse charm of the 
the perverse charm of the artificial. Exceptional always, it 
such qualities as these, rather than for the ordinary qualities of Tg fop 
novelist, that he is remarkable. His stories are without incide 
they are constructed to go on untU they stop, they are almost wilth t 
out characters. His psychology is a n^ter of the sensations, and 
chiefly the visual sensatimu* is ignored, the 

emotions resolve themseltes for tho^ into a sordid ennui, 

rising at times into a rage at jaxiatenoe. Ihe protagonist of every 
book is not so much a character as ^ :hu^ impressions and 
sensations—the vague outline his own. 

But it is that single conariotwbsS***^ ;^^ personal writer 

—with which we are novels, with all 

their strangeness, their chiam, their typical too, as they 

are, of much beside hime^, are certainly the expression of a per¬ 
sonality as remarkable as of any contemporary writer. 
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MR. T. W. RUSSELL AND « THE CLAIMS OF THE ROMAIF 
CATHOLIC HIERARCHY ” OF IRELAND. 

Mr. T. W. Russell’s paper on "The Irish Education. Question,”" 
published in the Februaiy issue of The Fortnightly Bemw, calls 
rather for a protest than for a reply. What Mr. Russell has written 
upon the delicate subject which he has thought fit to handle in so 
reckless a fashion has no claim to .be looked upon as an argument. 
It is a diatribe, and nothing more. But for one consideration it 
should, so far as I am conoeraed, be allowed to pass without notice. 

In this case, however, we have to take account, not so much of 
Mr. Russell himself, or of the meritf of what he has written, as of 
the position he happens to OccupyEnglish public life. Under 
stress cf '’V-umstanoes> jwrty, or comto of parties, popu¬ 
larly n ab Unionist,” has had to make much of him. Repre- 
sentin.:; in '^arli^’ment an Irkh oonstituencyv he is, out of the hundred 
Irish r' ‘pre.^( 5 ntatives, almost Ihe only one who has the ability, or ia 
not wa ting’ in the will, to stand upon an English platform at elec¬ 
tion time and address a public meeting; in advocacy of the intereata 
of "Unionism.” On such occasions, Irish affairs form, of necessity, 
a central subject of interest. Upon Ireland,- then, and upon all Iri^ 
questions, Mr. Russell has, very naturally, come to be looked upon 
by thousands of Englishmen as a trustworthy authority. It cannot 
but be of utility to bring some saniple of bis bigb-sounding 
assertions to the test, and sb lio show Up the hollowness and the 
emptiness of his claim to spec^ As ail authority upon Irish affairs—at 
least upon any of them inwhich^the religious interests of the over¬ 
whelming majority of the Irish people, Protestant as well as Catholic, 
are even indirectly invdlyed. 

Speaking of the necessity ofi unoeasmg vigilance lest Mr. Balfour 
—^whom, it is interesti^ to imte, he depicts as an " adventurous 
knight ” ^—should through his precipitate rashness bring to ruin the 
interests of Protestanl^m in Ireland, Mr. Russell informs the public 
that he, faithful sent^el, is keeping guard, “forced,” he says, “to 
watch closely every st^ hir. Balfour takes in educational matters!”* 
The necessity for this deepless watchfulness on Mr. Russell’s part is, 
he explains, intensified by he fact that “the Conservative party, as 
a whole, have been denominationdists in principle,” and that ih#y 

(1) fortnightly feoitw, FebniMy, 1892, page 246. 

(2) Ibid. 
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bore always been supposed to be more in touch with ^^ tbe claims oi 
the Boman Oatbolio hierarchy than their Liberal opponents.^ 

He then proceeds:—- 

** What these olaims no time need be msted in explaining. They amply 
mean the ' Oatholio atmo^here ’ ewfrywhenvi the school, and the supremacy 
of the Church orer everyt&in^ educational/’* 

As to the meaxiing cf these words, Mr. Eussell has left himself no 
loophole escape. The words “ everywhere and “ everything,” 
as he has used them, necessarily and plainly imply that the claims 
of the Homan Catholic hierarchy” are as sweeping in their operation 
as a drag*net. Protestant children ahd Catholic children alike are 
to he caught up. A little forth^ bn, he puts all this with unmis¬ 
takable explicitness:— 

** If the Eoman Catholic bishops have their way, it will be impoaaihle for 
matiy FrottsUvnt children in remote nutricU to mem any education unless they 
receive it along with that / CstiioUc atmos{diare * Whioh, at least, the State has 
no right to force upon them. This is ^e central fact of the situation.” > 

It is by no means easy to fcnow what precisely Mr. Eussell under¬ 
stands by the Catholic atmo^here;” He seems to take it as a sort 
of technical expression. I observe that he uses it more than once, 
and never without inverted commas. Then, repeating in slightly 
varied form the statement of his “ central fact,” he asks:— 

**Is the State to force upon bhUdren in the South and West of Ireland, 
vfhere their ^numhera do not tc/arrani the estaUiehmeni of a Protestant school, a 
system of education dangerous to th^ faith f '** 

Next, after a pathetie recital of the position of the scattered 
Protestant population in those remote districts, he goes on to protest 
that—* 

** The Govemmeht owe these p^le something else than an announcement 
that if their children are to }» ^uoatef iti future, they must imbibe the Roman 
Catholic religion with their eduec^^UmP * 

Finally, he puts on his war-paint:— 

** If Ifr. Balfour or Mr. iTackson propose to say this, or anything like it, 
their Bill will probably have a stormy passage through the House of Commons. 
. » . Along with many others, I strongly suspect that somethirtg of the kind 
is contemplated, . . . When Mr. Gladstone made his great and ignoble surrender 
to Mr. Parnell, TJlster Liberals, who had hailed as a second Moses, and 
who still cherish feelings of gratitude to him for his great serrioes, sorrowfully 
hut resolutely turned away from his policy. ' Should Mr. Balfour contemp late 
a surrender on education to Irish Clericalism, he may be prepared for precisely 
the same action.” * 


^ I mu|t, I suppose, contemplates the posaibiKty that Mr. Eussell’s 


(1) Fortnightly Review, Pshmaiy, 1S92, page 246. 
(3) Ihid, pages 248, 249. (4) Ihid, page 249. 


(2) Ibid, 

(6) Ihid. 


(5) Ibid. 
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wild indictment agaiidst ns may liave found acceptance manj 
who have read it, whether in the pages of The Fertnightiy Btfheio 
or elsewhere. The **claim” in <][ueBtion^that is to say, the claim 
put forward for the freeing of oar schools from restrictions, that are 
all the more irritating because they are unmeaning—is a matter of 
public fact. Kow, Mr, Russeirs position in public life is such 
that, at all events in affairs of open publicity like this, it necessarily 
conveys to English audiences and Rnghsh readers an assurance that 
lus statements as to matters of &ct may be accepted with unques¬ 
tioning confidence. Then, over and above all this. I have to bear 
in mind that, as a result of the system of reckless slander of late so 
freely indulged in against Iri* ecolesiastics, even by some leading 

Unionist statesmen of the highest offioiai rank, the charge put in 
circulation against us by Mr. Eussell is one that, offensive and mon¬ 
strously unjust though it is, may probably be regarded by many of 
Mr. Russell 8 jj "‘litical sympathisers in England as far more likely 
to be true thu. laVe, 

In the firs: pk^e, then, I have to repudiate in the most explicit 
terms th riuiculous charg*e trumped up against us by Mr, 
Russell. 7t is absolutely without foundation. No such claim as he 
bus described, no claim, indeed, of any kind is put forward, or is even 
contemplated, by the Catholic hierarchy, of Ireland, in reference 
either tj 1 rotestant children or to the schools attended by them. 

More than once of late I have had occasion to give a similar 
unqualified contradiction to certain; very grave statements made by 
Mr. Russell about the action of the Ca^olic Church, and of its 
Bishops, m Ireland. This, however, was merely in Irish newspapers. 
Mr, Russell was content to remain silent. It is to he hoped that, 
confronted with this present contradiction in the pages of The ForU 
nightly RemiVj he may take a more serious view of the responsi¬ 
bility which, as a public man and prominent spokesman of a great 
English party, he incurs fey iis words. 

Secondly, although I am m no way called upon to disprove a 
calumnious accusation such as Mr. Russell*s, brought forward as it 
is without oven an attempt at proof, I wish to add this observation. 
Within the limits of my. own e:i^eiience^that is to say, within the 
last six or seven years, a|ice f b|came a member of the Irish Epis¬ 
copacy, our claim for the . emoval of all unjustifiable restrictions 
upon religious freedom in the schools has more than once been 
publicly put forward, not in any merely abstract form, hut with an 
explicit statement of its natur e and of its limitations, a statement so 
plain as to make clear, beyond all possibility of question or of*over-^ 
sight, that the claim had absolutely no reference to the cases of Pro- 
testent children, or of “mixed ” schools attended by Protestant 
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okiidrsn, now so nnwamntably dragged into " tlie question by Mr. 
EuBsell and made tbe groondwork of indictment against us. 

«Thirdly, I may fortbermore observe ibat^ personally, wben speak¬ 
ing on pnblio oocasi(ms---my words being reported by representatives 
of tbe newspaper press <>f Dublin, Protestant as well as Catbolio—I 
have over and over again protested against tbe misrepresentations of 
some inveterate fiction-mongers, wbo, in defiance of every principle 
of trutb and justice, persisted in endeavouring to fasten upon me as 
on individual Bishop this odious charge, which as a charge against 
the united body of the Bishops of Deland, Mr. Bussell has now suc¬ 
ceeded in putting prominently into circulation in the pages of Tlie 
Forinightly Review. 

To bring out the full ibree contradiction of Mr. BusselFs 

words as to the claim in question, 1 had better perhaps explain, as 
briefly as possible, what that claim really is. 

Its object is the abolition of the present irritating and offcnsiyc 
system of restrictions upon religibus freedom in that large number 
of National Schools in Irela^l^ the circumstances of the 

case, those restrictions are obviously/unmeaning. The claim, then, 
is expressly limited to the case of sheji ibh^^ that is to say, to the 
case of schools where these restric^bna are maintained for their own 
sake merely, and are altoge^ier without justification on the score 
of being either requisite or useful for the protection of the rights of 
conscience of the pupUs of any^r^^ denomination. 

As an illustration of ^e practdcal working of the vexatious system 
against which we protest; t may mention^ for instance, that in those 
Catholic National'Sehools in Ireland in which religious emblems, 
such as the crucifix, are in uee^as they are in use in many such 
schools throughout the country-^these emblems are enclosed in a 
sort of box or cupboard, which inay not he opened except during the 
time allotted to religious inetructKm, and in which they must, except 
during that short time, be hiddeU away out of sight as if they were 
the symbols of some unclean Pagan superstition. 

To those who are not Catholics this may seem a small thing. But 
to Catholics it is an irritating grievance, all the more so as the 
ofBcial explanation of its being maintained against us is that amongst 
our Protestant fellow-conntrymen there are some who regard the 
crucifix as a superstitious, if not idolatrous, emblem, and that their 
views and feelings have to be respected in the matter. Now, we do 
not seek to interfere with the liberty of our Protestant fellow¬ 
-countrymen. We do not see, therefore, why they should be allowed 
in thih way to interfere with ours. In Ireland, by a strange anomaly, 
it is the majority, not the minority, that has to complain of undue 
interference with the exercise of religious freedom. 
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iSome few months ago, Sir John Goreti then traTelling in Ireland, 
visited in Cork the splendidlj efficient sohoole of |he Ohristoan 
Brothers in that city. I take the foUowing rejknrt^ of the 
from the leading Protestant daily newspaper in Dublin 

**The right honourable gentleman praised the equipment of the Soienoe 
department) and the general educational focUitieB of the schools. 

It was pointed out by the Brothers that the institution leooived no assist¬ 
ance from the State, and depended entirely on voluntary support. It was 
explained that the Oovemment withhold aid under the rules of the National 
Education Board, liio directors of the schools permitted religious emblems 
to be displayed dt:; ; ' school hours. 

** The Superior co iplained that in grants wore given to Convent 

Schools, and uo objociiou was rai^ to the ^ e of religious emblems, 

and it was an an^ ^ aaly that G^(4ic8 in should be treated more con- 

sideratoly than ii Xj eland.” 

So far ;1 f tl o Cbristiaii Brothfirs’ atatement of their case. Then 
the report ontiiiues 

** Sir Job Gor.-:^- admitted Government seemed inoon- 

siafcent, and /.quired into the nature of therdi^Us ^blems. Ho was directed, 
as an exam] ui, to a statue of ^v^irgihland to apictui'c—” 

This reference to a picture probably ifi a mistake. Most probably 
there was question of a statue-^ 

of Christ blessing little childMU. ‘The .right hOnouTable gentleman said he 
failed to soo what harm the sight of such einhlemB as those could have on the 
mind of a boy. They were not Mahometan or Hindoo, but Christian, emblems.” 

Then came the following observation of John Gorst—an obser¬ 

vation of manifest importance in view of Mr. T. W, EusseFs 
misstatement of our Catholic claim 

the district provided insufficient school accommodation for Protestants, 
and if they would not come to the OhriatUu Brothers* schools because of the 
emblems, he said he could understamd the action .of the Government in refusing 
State aid ; but wboro there was ample Jkhdbl. accommodation for all creeds he 
thought the Ohristiau had semie to have the grant extended.** 

Before passing from tb^, t should observe that Mr. T. W. Eussell 
has not failed to see the significance of the incident. In a recent 
speech to his constituents he d^loredthe ^^ill-advised and incautious 
language of Sir John Gorst, when he expressed surprise that such 
schools were not provided ^or by the State’’—words which, Mr. 
Eussell very justly observed the representatives of our interests in 
Parliament will be able to quote with some effect ” when the ques¬ 
tion is next brought under diacussioh. 

But, I may o^k, in what respect is Sir John Gorst’s expression of 
opinion either ill-advised ” or “ incautious ” P Not surely on th§ 
ground relied upon by Mr. Eussell in his indictment against At 
all events as the case was put in Cork, no room was left for sugges- 

(1) J%0 Miff Expmn, S^^tember 2lBt, 
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mm &6 to the fate erf “Protefitant children in remp^ 
cbnntiy,” forbid to breathe in a *VCathoUo atmosphere,'’ 
themflelves to a ^etem of education dangerous to flidr faith,*’ and 
to grow up in ignoranoe unless they are willing to imbibe,** with 
their education, '' the Roman Catholic religion.** For there was ques¬ 
tion only of the case where ample school accommodation is already 
provided^ in separate schools under Protestant management, for all 
the Protestant children in the place. 

At this point the question may, perhaps, suggest itself, Why not 
expressly limit in some authoritatiTe way the statement of the 
OathoHc claim, so as to the claim refers only to 

such cases, and that nothing Is in&ded ah the way of any inter¬ 
ference with Protestant children^ .such Russell describes? 

The question is easily answered. ; 
and as I now proceed to point but m dfitfiul, nothing could be more 
explicit tbflTi the way in which all tbb* Has already been done, and 
done most publicly. This precisely is tbe point of ray protest 
against Mr. T, W. Russdl's paper.^^-^ can add nothing 

to what we have already said; repeat it. Mr. Russell, 

if we may judge of the future fepm the.past, will go on repeating 
what he has already said^ unabashed, ahd utterly regardless of our 
unqualified repudiation ' of what he ^rsdsts in ascribing to us. So 
far as I can see, no effective cbeck can be put upon^hi^ except by 
the English party that puts Him forward, or Accepts him, as a pro¬ 
minent spokesmaq, and so accepts responsibility for his utterances. 

I transcribe, then, the following words/ in which the nature and 
the limitations of our oloim are fully stated :■— 

“It 28 not ciaimod that [the reslaictious in question] should in nocircum- 
stances be imiwsed. It is, on the opntraiy, fully recognised . . . that not only 
is it reasonable to impose such restrictions, but that in fact they ought to ho 
imposedt in every case where they are required/or the protection oj the rights of the 
chiHrm of dijferent rdigious profe^ons aUnding the same schooh^' 


And again:— 

“ In so far as it can be shown that the maintenance of the restrictions in 
question is needed for the protedion of the rights of even the smallest minority of 
the people of Ireland^ we make no objection to their being maintained^* 

And again:— 

“We are in no way unwilling to submit to those restrictions . . . provided 
only that they are confined in their operation to the class oi cases where the 
fitete of things exists in reference to which they were devised. Let them he 
ton fined i,^ their operation to cases of that class and we shall he fully content, 

“But, as the system at present exists, they are not confined to casos of any 
particulEff class. They are of absolutely universal appli^tion. 

“ There are cases in which two National schools exist side by side in the 
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iame distiiot, une attei^d exolusively by OathoUei (ddldreo, tbe other attended 
exohiiUTely by Protestant obildren. tfnder the existing ioles of tho yational 
Bduoation Bwrd} both schools are, in all respects, subject to precisely the same 
restrictions in the inatter .of religious teaching and religious praotioe as if tiid 
atteudanoe in both, instead of being denominational, were mixed. 
oiUndance %otr« mixed^ Tet^ncUoM vmid be folly jrutijki. As the oaes 
stands, their maintenance is without a particle of justification.*’ 

■ - 

I may, I trust, assume that even those who may be inolmed to 
agree to tho fullest extent with Mr. Russell’s yiews about Irish 
eoclesiustics, will on reading these extracts be ready to allow that the 
views entertained by the writer of them as to the rights of con¬ 
science of the cluldren of even the Smallest Protestant minorities in 
the most rctnete districts of the country are by no means unreason¬ 
able. But someone may go ext asl^ To what purpose are those 
extracts cil ad P What light do they tJu^W upon the views of the 
Irish ‘^Ro nan Catholic himrehy ^^ in general, or upon those of 
“ Archbish' -p Walsh " in ? llie answer is exceedingly 

simple. T ie passages I Imve qiim^vi^ taken at random 

from a volume of mine, published about a year and a half ago, 
setting forth in full detail a statanent of the chief Catholic claims 
in the ma tter of educatioti in Ir^ Intermediate, and 

University.^ 

That volume, at the time of was prominently 

noticed in the columns of the Dublin newspaper press, Protestant 
and Catholic. Are we to suppose that Mr. T. W. Russell never 
heard of its existence, or thatj though he heard of it, he pre¬ 
ferred to keep it at arm’s length from him, so that he might still be 
free to go on stating the claims of the Reman Catholic hierarchy ” 
in his own fashion, without being hampered by any inconvenient 
knowledge of what the members of that hierarchy might have to say 
for themselves? I trust that even the wanxi^ political adherents 
of the member for South :Tyi^}ne will reoo^se that he is called 
upon at all events to exph^ lus posiri^ in this awkward-looking 
matter. 

It maybe of more than |«ssinguiipo^^ I should] also 

quote here some passages from a previous statement of our Catholic 
claim. This statement is oontifuned in a Pastoral Letter of , mine 
which was read in all the Cathclic (lurches of the diocese of Dublin, 
on Sunday, the 27th of b 3bruary, 1887, and was published in 
more than one of the Dublk newspapers of the following morning. 
In it I referred to a joint Pastoral Letter that had been published 
by th6 Archbishops and Bisliops of Ireland sixteen years before. 

I called attention to the fact that this joint declaration of the# 

(1) Statmmt ofihe Chief CrmaHca efirth Caiholia in the matter ofSiueatiofiy Himary, 
and Vnivereii!/, Py the Arjhbiuhop of DaUin, Dublin; Browne A 
Nolw, 1890, pagoB 6, 11, 12. 
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Buhope m 1871ianu^ed oQiidiDaTA evidwod m 3^ l&e 

-ftrortion—T . 

Thai the Oatholice of Irelaiid, ohd ttst o^^olly iQie Izish Biahope, in 
seeking for the eetahlishment of schools cdndaot^ on Cathblio prinoiples, do so 
inamly with the Tiew of loimg the children Of the l^teaUnt or of otlier 
religbas communitie8^e^»eid% fAe cAi^rm of teottered rtj^ of 

thm rtligiout hoditt in remote districU of the cowtry^ to atte^ ecAooZfi Mas 
otmdutied on principles at iinridnce with their own forme of feUyioas h^ief** 

as i woat on to 

, its statement the daim lor the introduction of the denominational 
system into the Ps^inaty schoola dt'Jhs country, the Pastoral Letter of 1871 
tnoit cUarly IvmiU this claim. i6 tbs^^base of those schools that <a^ atte^ided Ay 
CWftdic children only.” \ . ^ 

* The IPastoral Letter of iSTl stall farther deBned and emphasized 
the limitation by the additi^' n spec^ claim in reference to 
echools where the children, are d{ the same religious profession. 

This, it will be obserredji^ the case in reference to trhich 
Mr. Bussell has pubBshed hif ^mrge against us. ' AVhat, 

then, did the Bishops olsim in: te^ircp^ to it ? That the existing 
provision for the protection of ihst^ddidren of the minority should 
be removed or diminished ? fiotjivagf of the kind. Their claim, on 
the contrary, was:— -. . T: 

*' That in mixed schools^ Yhe;e the chBdrsn of any religion would be so 
few as not to he entitled to a pikirt for a separate school, Btrmgent coneoience 
•clauees should be enforced, SO as to gui^ as fu as possible, against even the 
suspicion of proselytiam,** . ^ • 

My quotations from the P^tfbral Letter of 1871 were followed by 
flome words of protest v^cth, as Mr. T. W. lluBsell’s recent publica¬ 
tion has shown, ore as aj^ilkBOble how as th^ were five years ago:— 

<< In the face of evidence vaieii as' this, our calumniators do not scruple to 
impute to us Ihe vile project of endeaTOuring to snatch from the children of 
other religious communions the safegnaids which at prescut shelter them from 
proselytism in the schools. Let ui trust that those slanders have been uttered 
'in ignorance of the true imtrae of oar of this authoritativo formal 

statement of it.” 

Mr. Bussell, in his repeat papef, s^ms to object to my suggesting 
the plea of ignorance in at least partial excuse for some bad specimens 
of bis blundering about our Education Question. All I can say is, 
that I should be sorry directly to charge him with ignorance in this 
or in any other matter, if it were open to me to take any othor course. 
But I cannot see that it is open to me. When I spoke of ignorance, 
I did so merely because that seemed to me the least discrediting 
explanation that could be offered in the case. I was not unwilling 
that Mr. Bussell should have the advantage of that plea, such as it 
is, and in so far as it may be of any advantage to him. If he prefers 
to discard it, that is his own affair. 
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And now, witli a Tiew to finiJly dispOBing of If f. aiid his 

fictions, I shall set forth the pointo that form the groundwork of our 
claim for the xemoral of the grievance so long, but hith^^ so i&uit- 
lessly, oom^ained of 

1< When the system of National Education in Ireland ^stab* 
lishedin 1831, it Wae otganiz^ on the sup|) 08 ition that its sdioolB 
were to he - * mixedschools as regards the religion of the ehfidren 
attending them. 

2. It soon began to be felt that, in Ireland, a mixed’' system, 
although in the absence of anything better it might be tolerated 
and submitted to, never could heppme a really national institution 
sustained by the willing co-op6ratio& of thb people. 

3. The necessary result was ahnost from the beginning, 

the official administrators of Commissioners of 

National Education in oozi^^ sanction the 

establishment of separate sciK^ under Protestant manage¬ 
ment for the Protestant Catholic management 

for the Catholic childreh, in oentM of population where 

the children of each religious were sufficiently numerous 

to justify the maintenance of a eepar^ schooL 

4. As time wont on, the tendency m this direction became stronger 
from year to year, so that after some years the schools of "mix^” 
attendance were almost excltisively confined to those districts in 
which, from want of numbers, from want of means, or from some 
other such cause, the establi^ixnent of a separate school for the 
Catholic children on the one hand, br for tie JProtestant children on 
the other, was a matter of praf^icat impossibility. 

5. The CommiBsioners, whiU^ yielding to the irresistible pressure 

of the all but universal feeling- of the ebunt^, persistently clung to 
the mere theory of the caSe j: ^ they were administering 

was, according to its paper e^harter, a^^mixed” system; they con¬ 
sequently refused, even in o?^ of “unmixed” schools, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, to reii& one iota the stringency of the 
restrictive rules which, howe^er i^ful and indeed requisite in the 
case of admixed” school, wertiu . meaning, and therefore vexatiously 
oppressive, elsewhere. 

6 . Two important classes f schools—those of the “Christian 
Brothers” at the Cath 9 lio side and those of the “ Church Education 
jSociety ” at the Protestant—w ere, consequently, excluded from parti¬ 
cipation in the advantages of he system of National Education: in 
both oases the responsible managers of these schools felt constrained 
to maintain in their schools certain points of religious disciplinf 
which were not admissible under the restrictive rules of the ifational 
Education Board; the schools, then, of both these classes, though 
^'unmiiied ” as regards attendance, were shut out from all connection 
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with the pablic educational system d tiie country^ os a result ol the 
maintenance of the official fiction, 

7. In 1868j after pn^<mged oontroyersy over this and many other 
points connected with the Katioiiad systen^ a Boyal Commission of 
Inquiry was issued. The Oommistion, which has come to be known 
as the Powis Commission^ &om the name ol its Chairman, Earl Powis, 
consisted of 14 members—7 Protestants, including the Chairman, 
and 7 Catholics. One of its members was the Protestant Bishop of 
Meath; another, a Protestant clergyman from, England. No Catholic 
bishop or priest, whether Irish or English, was a member of the 
Commission; and among the Catholic members was tbe then President 
of Queen’s College, Cork, probably the most competent salaried repre¬ 
sentative and advocate that could be found in Ireland of tbe system 
of mixed ” education. /Hie sittings of the Commission extended 
over two years. Its Beport, issued in 1870, contained a detailed 
discussion of the claim for the removal of the restrictions on religious 
freedom in schools where tiiose reattictions were not in any way 
needed for the protection of the faith children of different religions. 
In view of the number of Ba(di edhools then in existence, and also of 
the manifest reasonableness of the claim, the Commission emphatically 
recommended the adoption of tiiis important change. The Eeport 
was signed by 11 out of the 14 members of the Commission. 

8. At that time the number of “ unmixed ” National schools in 
Ireland was 2,562: these fotmed 40*2 per cent, of the entire number 
of National schools in Ireland; the number of children on the rolls 
of these unmixed ** flchools was 380,879. 

9. The Beport of tiie Cofimnission did not, of course, recommend 
that in all cases a school should be recognised as ** denominational/’ 
and therefore be set from the restriotionB in question, merely 
because the attendance in it happened to be unmixed. Special cir¬ 
cumstances in a locality might render it inadvisable that any change 
should he made in its schools. Within certain limits, then, a dis¬ 
cretion in the matter was to be vested in the Commissioners of 
National Education: a schedule of unmixed ” schools, whose claim 
to be treated as denominational ” might be approved by the Com¬ 
missioners, was to be drawn up by them: finally, tbe schedule, so 
drawn up, was to be subject to the approval of Parliament.^ 

10. Over twenty years have since elapsed; the Beport of the 
Boyal Commission still remains a dead letter. 

11. Meanwhile, the number of unmixed” National schools in 
Ireland has gone up from 2,562 to 4,394 ; the percentage of such 

, schools has gone up from 40*2 to 53*3 per cent.; the number of 
children on their roUs has gone up from 380,879 to 569,055. 

12. It is worthy of special notice that the increase during the last 

(1) Si^al Commt^gion of Inquiry into Ptimary Bdueaiien {Iriiand)^ toI. i., pp. 371, ^26. 
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twenty years Has been specially marked in the proTince of Ulsto, 
and in the case of Protestant si^ools both in Ulster and elsewhere. 
Thus the number of ** unmixed ” Protestant sohools in Ireland has 
gone up from 196 to 979; the number of Protestant children on the 
rolls of those schools has gone up from 20,027 to 100,733; the 
number of unmixedaehools, Catholic or Protestant, in Ulster 
has gone up from 380 to 1,150; the number on the rolls of these 
unmixed ’’ schools in Ulster has gone up from 51,061 to 149,009. 

13. Over and over agmn since 1870, the Catholic Archbishops and 

Bishops of Ireland, in urging the claim for the removal of those 
restrictions, have made it uiunist^cably plain that, so far as Catholic 
interests are concerned, the existing difficulty can be adequately 
removed without going Outside the lines laid down by the Eoyal 
Commission of 1868-70, and that, therefore, there % no question of 
interference with the existing arrangements of any schools other 
than those that are attended exchmf>ely by Catholic or Protentant 
children in ' where aujfficimt school accommodation i^ provided 

for all iht oT the place, separate schools under Catholic and 

Protesttnit 1 ^aiiii^ement respectively. 

14. . kife then, la the claim of theBoman Catholic hierarchy,” 
which "Mv. T. W. Bussell has tak^ as the groundwork of his elabo¬ 
rate tira le about “ the ‘ Qatiiolio atmosphere’ everywhere in the 
school,” and “the supremacy of the Church over everything educa¬ 
tional;” about the impossibility that would result “for many Pro- 
testant children in remote districts to receive any education unless they 
receive it along with the ‘Catholic atmosphere’; ” about forcing 
upon “ childi’en in the, south and west of Ireland, where their numbers 
do not warrant the estahlishtncnt of a Proiestant school^ a system of 
education dangerous to their faith;'* and afeut a possibly impending 
“ suraender ” of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Jackson to “ Irish Clericalism,” 
resulting in an “announcement from the Government to the Pro¬ 
testants in the outlying districts in Ireland that, if their children are 
to be educated in future^ th&y rnust imbibe the Roman Catholic religion 
mth their education ” I 

I trust I have now saM enough to dispose, once for all, of this 
mass of discredited and discre^Mtable £ction. 

“i William J. Walsh, 

Arthbithop of T)ublin, 


/vOL. LT.'N.S. 
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THE ^APID GBOynH OS’ THE POPULATION m 

T^ i$Ae!ti ia 1891 iot Ike Bdi^rindi^ Empire^ 

shorn ii l^raad total of 289 milliooB for the Briti^ temtorieB and 
tl^ xiadVe stateB together. I^b indicatoB an increase of 36 TnillionB 
ofrer Hxe 253 toilU^ 

ctt^ woid^ a of 36 mSBona in ten years. Of tHs total 

hj^emk^ totoe 8 down to annexation of 

t^Btdtory, mainly in Uppef Bwtis flr the kingdom of Aya, and 
3'millionB to native states net pmlcmeij induded. This would leave 
30 (thirty) nuUitfts, sheer said deuv^ as aruing from natural more- 
loent—or 3 (three) millioaisanandQly.; .This is a remarkable, almost 
a^ wonderful, increase of pqpidatiao. But, farther, it follows upon a 
preceding increase, for ike oeora ei 1881 showed an increase of 
15 millions over the omkniis of 0^ the two decades taken 

together, the increase may be takns.at Itom 2 to 3 millions annually, 
llie numbering before tlm 4^ also to increase. 

Bat it is only within the last iwa^t y yetm that the enumeration has 
been sufficiently accurate of conclusion. AH the 

information, statistical and otiier^ uaihe possession of GoTcmment, 
points to a constant, aixnost av usmying, growth of population; 
and it is not too much to say that the popdation has increased by 
70 millions from naionl in^eiamt witiun the preset generation. 

If the increase betweeu ISSl and 1891 has been greater than that 
between 1871 and 1881,>it is beotuse during the latter period there 
were at times famine iittd'searoi:^, whereas the former period has 
enjoyed comparatiYe imsmsiiy tcooi these seq^ges. 

It may be asked, la tiieren naaeonable assurance that the enume¬ 
ration of this vast population is well done P ^ the first place, there is 
a preliminary count tdeen, not in one rag^t everywhere, but in 
serveral nights according to localities. Afterwards there is the one 
great count in the sasie Thus there are two 

odunts^^and one count ilr^totoparedwith ihe other. .^Btonlndjf^'the 
houses twice counted^ and these counts ax# oeq^ased wiA 
previously existing statistics of the land siureyik 
given with details of age, of occupation of 

these details are ebsetred with reference to iahtgeht iprbbafe^il^^ to 
to the correspemdisg detoils of the precedingoenm. TliuatoP^^ 

^nd varied checks statistically are availahle» and the 
have nbver afforded any reason for doubting the general tofala. If 
ever any doubt has arisen, it will have been to the eff^ect that here 
and there the returns may be under the mark. 
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Taken by ^emadves, these figures, here giveii^^ in lefofid a 
only, display ^ appreciable addition to the British Empire. 
by a European standard, it is as if a population as mmamoas ae titat of 
Sp^ and Portugal together, or of Itdy, or of Austik; were ib the brief 
course of ten years added to India through the operation of peaceful 
Causes, and with<mt war Or anoexatidn. Here, indeedi k 
item in “ the expansion of England.^’ If the fact were tdten by itself; 
it would inspire every Englishman with prido ^d ^ope. One mighi- 
imagine, indeed, that thk increak of popuiation had not 
attended by an increase in . the mes resources of the peoploi 
in their trade and agrioulture, in their wages and earnings, in the- 
variety of their employments ;* that they were only overcrowding the 
ground more and more; that their labour-market was beooming over¬ 
stocked; that the margin; cl th^^^ifoed supphes over necessities 
of life was growing narrower and baacreWer. In such a case the 
growth in popuktion of oongratalatiDm 

But, happily, on the whole, sai^ k The trade returns 

show a corresponding mereaae, both ia the manufootured eo^lea 
which India buys from raw produce which 

she sells to them. In this vak biolk of <-poduoe are included food 
supplies—the rice which 'of north Germany ; the 
wheat which at times fioodi'-^e depots of English po:^, atid 
which have even affected or ailmoc* - dcmiinatcd the price of wheat in 
Great Britain. It niay, indeed, be kid that India sends away yearly 
tens of millions of tons of food, esik^gh to feed tens of millions cff 
souls. Much of the oil-seed exported may be regarded as possible 
nourishment. If, then, the bfekati<mftly asked, Have these 

teeming millions, ever coming on ov^r biiads in such vast numbers, 
food enough to eat ?—we may answer Ih t, it all events, they manage 
to send away great quantities of food-sts^des. If this be not a real 
surplus of food, wbat is ? And why ddthe^ send aU this away ? Why, 
because they want the money it widi fetch in order that they 
may purchase fh>m industiid oentr-s, in England and elsewhere, 
the articles that supply: & gradually rising 

civilization. 

The statistics of agriculture have a similar tendency. The area 
under the plough, the cattle on a thousand hills, are ever inoreas- 
ing. E'o doubt this expansion is ‘irregularly distributed. In soan® 
of the oldest regions—^as, for instance, the immediate valley of the 
the western and eastern coast districts, the southern penik- 
Bula—there is not room for such extension. The areas are tilled to 
their utmost limits, the peasantry are thick, perhaps too thick, 
the ground. But in northern and eastern Bengal, gener^^ in the 
basin of the Brahmaputra, in the Land of the Five Rivers, in tiie 
central regions, Ml of hills and valleys, the increase of cultivation 
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u veiy ^ ^here is yet roam for farther cxtcnsios. 

STow, fortunately, it i$ in some of these regions that the growth of the 
population, has.been most marked* 

]C^or are the labouring clanos wanting hvanployment* The rise 
of wages, though in many places but slight^ is yet slowly and gradu¬ 
ally operating eTerywhete. In the towns and cities, in all indus¬ 
trial centres, it has ris^ oamptoatiTely fast Large numbers of 
skilled labour^s of all sorts are receiving wages at rates unknown 
in former generations. There is in some regions a grOwth in the 
rural population. In other regions there is some migration from 
the country to the towns. But &en the employment in the towns 
is expanding. No doubt some hBiid?made fabrics, famous in the 
Middle Ages, have been superseded by machine-made fabrics in the 
nineteenth century. On the other hand, view industries have sprung 
up on a scale large euoi^h to engage workmen in numbers far 
superior to those engaged in the defunct or decaying fabrics—wit¬ 
ness the tea, coffee, and .indigo ^ the oiiEto of Bombay which 

awaken the anxiety of Manchestea: ; the jute-works of Calcutta, of 
which even Dimdee may be jealous. 

Notwithstanding all tLis, which may be called the favourable 
balance of symptoms in the body politic, there remains the big 
question, Is the country too densely populated P are the numbers of 
the people too great for safety? Well, the average incidence of 
population on the square mile in the whole countr}'', a ^^ast area of u 
million and a half of square miles, is less than 150 souls. This, 
of course, is not a high ratio—indeed, a moderate one for a 
country which is half within the tropics and has many elements 
of richuoss and fertility. But here again the distribution is very 
unequal. Fully one-half of the whole area is uncultivated or un¬ 
grazed. How much of the imoultivated is cultivable will always be 
doubtful, because the appliances, the resources of agriculture will 
improve, the capital available for its promotion will be accumulated, 
and land reckoned unoultivable in one generation may prove culti¬ 
vable in another. But at the best—^tbat is, whatever may be the 
improvements in cultivation—there must still be a large area either 
absolutely needed for forestry, or consisting of slopes too steep for 
working, or covered by wide-spreading beds of rivers, or composed 
of rocky and sandy deserts. Indeed, between the mid-basin of the 
Indus and Hindoostan there is an interval of impracticable desert. 
StiU, after allowing for all these important deductions, there' must 
be tracts, throughout the central regions and the north-eastern 
Regions, where tens of thousands of square miles of fairly fertile soil 
await plough. Not even all the cadastral and topographical 
surveys—admirably executed by the Government,—nor all the statis¬ 
tical inquiries by the Agricultural Department ever succeed in 
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discovering fully tfe extent of ctd^Tab^^ tniete./ TKe » reified 
oidy by the pressmre of the ^ftfi^ry iii seardi (rf livdSbod; 
centrifugal force of growing faniilies; a peofple among whom 
marriage is well-nigh universal, must drive the husbtoloiaa farther 
and farther afield in quest of subsistenoe. Moreover, many areas 
cultivated with misoellaneous products are suddenly found to be weH 
suited for cereals. Witness the recent expansion of the area under 
wheat in response to the demand from England, to the favouring 
prices, to the facilities afforded by railways for inland traffic. Few 
persons had previously supposed that so great a food-producing area 
existed. And certainly if the demand were to become still more 
imperative, tlie wheat would yet further displace other products. 

In some reg >nB it is hard to say how far the opening out of rail¬ 
ways may ■ to increase of cultivation. For example, the con¬ 
struction 0 line direct from Naghore to Calcutta, through a 
territory pfvrsci/ piipulated, and having an unhealthy climate, may 
hereafter n uder the lands much moite healthy from clearance of 
jungle j i’d : ank v^egetation, may develop agricultural resources and 
employ ’le ; urplus population overflowing from other districts. 

All 1] ■? has a bearing on the grave considerations arising from the 
unequal distribution of the population. For, although the popula¬ 
tion is moderate on the whole, and although on a general survey it 
does appear that, on the whole again, there ought to be room for 
many additional millions for every decade to come in the immediate 
future, yet it must he acknowledged that in many districts the 
population is very dense, quite as much as the land can bear, and 
in some districts is too dense. For instance, in the upper valley qf 
the Ganges—sny, around Agra—it is about 400 to the square mile. 
In the lower valley—say, around Benares—it is about 800, and still 
lower down in parts of Behar it is even' more—900 and upwards 
to the square mile. It would seem almost incredible that the land 
can bear such a burden of population. Nevertheless, it has so much 
fertility that it sustains the weight better than does the land round 
Agra. Even in Behar,,however, the excess of population is a source 
of danger. Similar reiiaark!fMna;y be made regarding other districts 
in other parts of the country. Again, the districts round Calcutta 
—in English phraseology, 'he home counties—^have an equal density 
of population. In thit cas(»hoWever, the inhabitants consist largely 
of people who are emjjoye 1 in the great capital and live in the 
environs—like the villa population of our English metropolis— 
running to and fro in crowds by the morning and evening trains. 

The question then arises whether the excessive density in som^ 
districts can be relieved by migration or emigration. It Siust at 
once be admitted that the Indian people are very slow and loth to 
leave their homes, even though the subsistence should be narrowed 
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tniTiiTmiTn compatible With ezistenoe* They belong to thhae 
mdes of maokmdwlio cling desperately to their ancestral homesteods. 

to lands btydnd &e oo<to is and atwayB^^^^^l^ been very 
limited, mdeed legrettably that 

the suidnB inhabita^ of Indie woiild sail amy to people tropioal 
r^ons elsewhere. Bat the emigration to the HanritittB, to I^atal, to 
the W^est Bidies^^ ^e iFrench colonies has never been considerably 
and has fitustfoated s^ Bi the case of the !French colonies th^ 
have be^ partieiilu di£(mltieB. into which I do not panae to enter. 
Btitiidi perhaps thb heMftwld most peimaneht field for the 

f^griachte. Even Ihero the hnmber of the Indian colonists may be 
rel^Teiy large for the eolirny hsit ,is India. Oh the whole, 

^^j|a emigration may lelieTe Xh|& few tens of thoasaads-~say, 
40,4OO annually—bTit it prodwn^ effect on so great 

a eountry. [I^e migraituhi Is^ moih sodcesslul. Not that the 
Inmans migrate larg^ from ode part to another of India proper. 
But they do migrate frmn India to. outlying or adjacent provinoeB, 
to Assam, to Burma;- to Ceylon. Booh amounts to a 

quarter of a million annually; and, thongh not considerable, it is 
yet appreciable. In all, emigration and migration together may 
amount to one-third of amilUmi amOuiUj^ to one-eighth 

of the increase already shown of two to three millions yearly. 

Apart from migration and may be called 

external causes of reli^, there may be internal causes to lessen the 
population. The first Cf be the pestilence or 

sickness which springs from insamtary conditions. Now, this cause, 
which has always been operative, will operate leas and less under 
British rule. Sanitatibh, A himdred ways, and especially the 
water-supply in the towofl und cities will reduce the death-rate. 
This rate, as shown by the vital statistics which ore being better and 
better collated, is stiU hi^---doubtl6B8 higher than in European 
countries. Still it is lower nowadays them it was in former times, 
though the statistics do not go back £sr enough to enable us to verify 
the comparison accurately. Here, then, no sign of relief is per¬ 
ceptible ; and humanity will rejoice at that. 

Before British rule war, revolution, devastation, raiding, plunder¬ 
ing, fire and sword kept down the numbers of the people from time 
to time in almost all parts of the country. Those who have read the 
medimval history of India, oven down to the nineteenth century, by 
the light derivable from traditions on the spot can alone estimate 
how terribly effective these causes used to be. They have all been 
^checked during the last three generations. 

Laaily, there remains the grare question, How far is the growth 
of numbers affected by famine? This destructive agency has 
existed from time immemorial. Though historical accuracy is 
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unobtBinablifjr&mj infeir tliat t^eoTilm b^re 

Britisb TulcMlian ii baa beeii ainoa. At all BTonta, 
aerious throughout tbe Britteb pm(4^ begiiming tb^ 
the eighteen^ century. From 17T0 to IS®, toy 12QyearBv fauQ^ol^ 
occurred thirty-»ght times, not, indeed, thi^gb the 'vfhole 
but in some part or other of the country. In other words, sufiering 
and death have been hereby caused somewhere or other in eTery third 
or fourth year. The Goyemment ^ways tried to afiord succour; its 
efforts were more and more strenuous according as an enlightmied 
eense of duty became stronger. Of late, the remedial efforts haye 
been wonderful-^o expense, homyer tremendous, no labour, how¬ 
ever arduous, being gru^ged.^^^^ has been attained ; 

sometimes it has been well-ii^ oom|dote. At other times it has been 
chequered and the result dis^pfNWting; On some of these dread occa¬ 
sions the loss of life has b«em sadly: g^t ; perhaps even one per 
cent, of the whole peopte of have thus pensbed in 

a single year. This peneE^aga.m^.;a0t,at £rst sight seem high; 
but when the ffgures are redmned oa.ap vast a population as that of 
India, the loss represents a groat huxasn sacrifice. Sometimes also 
the sacridoe has, in part at l^^^^tlEinded over a second year, and 
then the total loss becomM even more, deplorable. It has been 
seen that the meteorological causes, ythioh bring on drought in any 
given year, are but too lihcly the following year, 

and may even extend into a tbiz^ Nor, at these dire 

seasons, does death occur from hunger alone. It also arises from 
the sickness, epidemic and ^madib; which supervenes on insuffi¬ 
cient nutrition, on the migration from plooe to place, on the un¬ 
avoidable exposure to clixnatB on the rcdief wo and on a defective 
or polluted water supply. It is this concomitant sickness or pesti¬ 
lence that often baffies the authorities .even more than the effects of 
hunger. And of its cau&to a bad ^wat^^supply is perhaps the worst. 
The drought which pareh^^ the delds also dries up the water-springs, 
and the wells or tanks blooine dangerously low. The deadly 
maladies which must ensue c^ be readily imagined. 

To many thinkers the them^^ of Tndia-n famines, their causes and 
their cure, may easily suggi^^t itself. The idea, perhaps, arises 
from the presumption that they are preventable; but, alas ! they 
are not What are the sauses? They resolve themselves into 
this fact. In due seaK)n, yearly, the vapours, the cloud-masses, 
drawn by the sun’s rays beam the Indian Ocean, are arrested on 
reaching the Indian land, aid are condensed into fertilizing rain; 
then, of course, agriculture prospers. But from time to time the 
vapours fail to be attracted by the land: they pass over it andPprooelll 
onward to the mountain ranges beyond India; then, of course, agricul- 
ti^ perishes for lack of rain. Such, in brief and general terms, is 
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33iifl kind of imgatioii is being, and will yet be extended—though 
most of the best sites and lines of country haye been already taken 
up. Outside these^ great works, tanks of yarious dimensions, 
large and small, and wells innumerable exist. Infinite csae is 
needed for the encouragement of these minor but useful works. At 
ihe best, howeyer, irrigation, whether from canals or artificial lakes, 
or tanks, or wells, though it does much, can by no means do all that 
would be requisite in order to avert the consequences of drought. 

The outcome of all these considerations is, that the causes of 
famine in India are not entirely preventable, that the consequences 
of drought can be mitigated but not averted, and that this recurring 
calamity is one that neither governments nor legislatures nor admi¬ 
nistrations can wholly cure. Famine, then, as we may expect, will in 
most decades check slightly the gr ow th of population, and in some 
i^stricts even decimate the people. But it will not go so far as to 
neutralize the natural morement of the population. Even if it lessened 
that increment by half a million of souls annually on the average, 
which is a high estimate, still there will probably remain on increase 
of two or two and a half millions annually. 

The conclusions, then, to which my disquisition points are as follows. 
The population of the Indian Bmpire has rise^ within the memory of 
the present generation from 220 to 289 millions; it has been increas¬ 
ing at the rate of 2^ millions almhslly,; and is now nsing at the rate 
of 3 miUions. If no large iamines .occur it will considerably exceed 
300 milliona at the end of the century now drawing to a close. Even 
in the event of dedmatkn from. fl^BB causes, there will be an 
excess over the 300 millicgia^ is coincident with 

a growth in means and resoiu^sv of Hvel^^ and in material 
prosperity of all kinds. The exportation of food grains in vast 
quantities continues. The average of population in the Indian 
Empire is very moderate. For all that, the density in some parts 
is considerable, and in other parts :too great. On the other hand, 
there is a large quantity of cultivabl# land still unused, the extent 
of which can be fully known by experience alone. Further, the 
existing cultivation can be made more and more productive by 
agricultural science, by development of irrigation in detail, and by 
improved appliances for husbandry. On the whole, there is fair reason 
to hope that the magnificent area of land will be able to sustain its 
people; and that the accession of teeming millions decade after decade 
under the British rule may be welcomed without an afterthought. On 
the other hand, there have been, and still are, frequently recurring 
causes to check the growth of the population. One fearfully potent 
\iause Arising from internal war, devastation and disorder, which up to 
the present century decimated the people, has been effectually stopped. 
But pestilence, which in former centuries occasionally stalked through 
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the land, still lurks in many places. It is kept down by sanitation, 
by the diffusion of medical education among the natives, and by tbe 
purification of tbe water supply. The waterworks are to be found 
in almost every town; in tbe great cities they may be compared with 
anything of their kind in any country. The check on popula¬ 
tion, as imposed by sickness, will be gradually lessened. Then 
there is the terrible check resulting from famine or scarcity. The 
recorded experience of more than a century shows that this scourge 
has appeared, in one quarter or another, once in every three years. 
Its recurrence is extremely probable. It springs from atmospheric 
conditions which may be partially controUed", but cannot be wholly 
averted by the power of man. Its terrible power is in part weakened 
by railway communication supplying the markets which have been 
depleted from scarcity. Its area may be in some degree limited by 
irrigation works. The conservation and propagation of forests will 
improve the supply of moisture in the country. Great efforts, 
without stint of money, wiH be made by the Government to find 
wages and ( uijnvym out for the multitudes suddenly thrown out of 
work by t-Ue *.t;?Ration of labour in the fields and the temporary 
paralysis t.ie baud looms,vthe potteries, and other village indus¬ 
tries. In nitu good will, indeed^ be effected in these various 
ways. no administration can guarantee security against loss 

of life from hunger, and frcHU the many ailments which ensue 
after a period of physioal depression. Therefore the population 
will be checked in some degree^ by famine. The loss from that 
cause appears to be about half-a-nuUion annually in a cycle 
of years. . But this would represent oidy one-fifth or one-sixth 
of the present annual increase of population. And probably the 
consequences of famine, though not averted, will yet he lessened 
by good administration; so that even this check on population wilL 
become gradually less. Emigration to tropiced regions beyond the 
sea will do something for the progress of those regions, but will not 
be enough to make^y perceptible impression on tbe Indian popula¬ 
tion. Migration from India proper to outlying provinces of the 
Indian Empire, as Burma and Assam, wilL he considerable, perhaps 
equal to one-tenth or cme^tweif th of the annual increase. The trans¬ 
fer of population from India to Ceylon is reckoned os migration only, 
because Ceylon, though not belonging to the Indian Empire, is yet 
adjacent to India. In tnon^ coimtrics there are social causes induc¬ 
ing the people themselves to put a check on the growth of popula¬ 
tion, notably in some parts o*? Europe. These considerations have no 
effect in India, where earb" marriage is universal, and is rendered 
obligatory by the iron rule of time-honoured custom. Thutf, on ilfe 
one hand, while the existing checks on population are gradually 
l^sened by British rule, many a potent stimulus is called into being. 
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and after allowing for all kinds of unavoidable diminution, a steadj 
augmentation of the people is to be looked for. The accession of 
Upper Burma to the Empire, and tbe combination of all Burma under 
one administration as a part of British India, will greatly concern tbe 
population of that great Indian dominion. It] brings the basin and 
delta of the Irawaddy into touch commercially with the several basins 
and deltas of India. Sore as may be the need, deep as may be the 
affliction of any famine-stricken part of India, there is succour from 
Burmese rice-fields practically inexhaustible. The whole subject* of 
famine was, in 1879-80, laboriously investigated by a special com¬ 
mission, of which the late Sir James Caird was a prominent member. 
Its elaborate report summarised all that can be devised by the wit of 
man for the improvement of the country. But, after all, its recom¬ 
mendations did not go beyond the known catalogue of all that avow¬ 
edly and admittedly has to be done for the moral and material pro¬ 
gress of the Indian Empire. It is to good government, slowly and 
patiently pushed on, that we must look for meeting the consequences 
of the rapid growth of population. There ifc no golden or immediate 
remedy. Trusting to tbe Providence that has so mercifully upheld 
us during a glorious century and more of reign in India, we must 
advance on our present fines, and persevere in the course wo are 
pursuing. The people, as they become more and more enlightened, 
will help the Government in this immense task. 

The sum total, then, is this, that the increase of the Indian 
population is a clear sign of material progress, and is a cause for 
imperial congratulation. But it imposes an additional burden of 
anxiety and responsibility, both on the Government and on the 
people, a burden which their shoulders are broad enough to bear. 

Richard Tempi.e. 



OOERESPONDENCE. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION IN MADAGASCAR. 

To the Editor of the FoRTNiciHTLY Review. 

Sir,— No one in his sonses doubts that, if France were to put forth all her 
strength, and organise a well-equipped expedition, such, for instance, as the 
)ne with which she effected the conquest of Tonquin, she would iu the end 
be able to dictate terms to the Hova Government, and thus establish an 
effective protectorate over Madagascar. But it is allowed, by every one 
sonvorsant with the geography of this country, and who is also aware of 
the spirit which animates the governing race, that, in order to impose any 
terms upon them, it will be necessary to send an overwhelming force to 
this capital, Antananarivo, which is situated near the centre of the great 
plateau of Imerina, at an elevation of nearl}' five thousand feet above the 
sea level. Various authorities, more or less competent, have estimated the 
probable force ra.cessary to effect tiuB result. None of them place it below 
twelve thoubauu, wbvle some fix it as high as thirty thousand troops. M. do 
Froycinot, in Ids speech to the French Chamber at the close of the late 
war, put at - woniy>five thousand men : allowing for a sufficient force to 
protect th> T lii.e of communications. Since that date, the military situa¬ 
tion, as fa us the Hovas are concerned, has considerably improved. Excel¬ 
lent tochni-^al instruction has been given by competent English officers, 
during the past three or four years, to schools of cadets, both in infantry 
and artillery studies ; and the young men so taught have attained a high 
degree of efficiency. Several new machine-guns have been received by the 
Kovas ; and these guns, together with about thirty thousand rifies, and the 
necessary ammunition for both, are ready for service. It is very difficult 
to estimate the fighting capabilities of the Malagasy army. In the late war 
they behaved well, on some occasions; at other times they showed any¬ 
thing but a warlike spirit In a future campaign their conduct will mainly 
depend upon, (1) their food, (2) their leaders. The first consideration 
touches upon the weakest point of the Hova administration, namely, th 9 
commissariat, which is, practically, non-existent. The Government are, 
however, aware of this deficiency ; and it is probable that, in tho event of 
another war, some efforts will be made to provide food for the troops. That 
there should bo any doubt about such a vital matter, may afford amusement 
to military critics: especially to those who are unacquainted with the extra¬ 
ordinary devotion, frugality, and endurance of tho Malagasy race. With 
regard to the second point iSj still more doubt. If I leave out of 

account a French gentleman, whip would, of course, rejoin the army of the 
Republic, tho Hovas have p esmit only one European officer in their ser¬ 
vice. This officer had ^ovi >usly gained valuable experience in South 
African wars, where he mimh d ■ stiuguished himself, and served through the 
late campaign; he has a thor ough knowledge of his profession, and is 
deservedly much trusted by the Mtdagasy. We may take it as admitted that, 
in order to force an entrance into the Imerina plateau, a properly-consti¬ 
tuted expedition must bo under aken ; and we may be pretty sure that the^ 
result will mainly depend upon the intelligence of the commanders, and the 
courage and endurance of the troops. A late King of Madagascar said, 
previously to the famous phrase of the Emperor Nicholas, ** I have two 
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generals/ each of irlioia Is aA good as Bve ihonund gol4ie»---namely. 
General Hazo and General ^Tbe fonaa ytoii means forest, and the 

latter fever, these natarai ohstaeles ai^ a^ io he 

reehoned with by an intad^ fores, whatever reu^nee they may have to 
encdnnter. I>arihg one petm^ per cent, of the French 

troops were on the sick list, ahd that without either marching or figh^g« 
nieift are, it is well known, no roads whatever in Mada|^caf, aiid>^e rain^ 
&11 dmdng certain mon^ in the yoar is prodigious. The plateau of Imerina 
is rn^oxtibied a 0 ^^ tudttntains, wH^ alTcffd uhuiRud fao^ties for 
the eieetion of defensive workA, and the soldiers are adepts in the use of a 
spade. ]^^out going further into details, enough has, perhaps, been said 
to 'i^w that an attack upon the district ocoutded by the governing race will 
be^e^dd’s play for an invading arii^. The main difficulty, common to 
aSmdi oampaigns, is the ahiolute impossihility of the column deploying 
afo li&e, during any portion 'of its advance, nntil the plateau itself is 
the seizure of the capital ddght then to he comparatively 
eat^even if a decisive battie has first to be fought in the plain. In very 
mjmy respects an expedition of this kind would compare with our own to 
Abyssinia, except that/Lord 27apier nevw fired a shot, nor lost a single man 
in action. Yet I believe that \h£i cost'^ that little campaign was about 
ten millions sterling; and it would in that respect form a fair basis upon 
which the French may ground thdr uSlealations. 

It remainif to be seen what oompeftsal^ advantages they would gain by 
their outlay. Imerina is at p^^i inhra a million Hovas, 

including their slaves, women, and ch^dren. This population is entirely 
support^ by the never>{ailing is the only one of any 

importance in all the district. A seastm w drought prevails without inter> 
mission from April until October, rendering the growth of almost any other 
cereal difficult and precarious. 

To speak generally, the ihvaderA Woi^d acquire an immense extent of 
country, which would be almost etitirdy ubsIms to them; because, in the first 
place, all the rice-fields arc private pre^erty, and secondly, they are only 
cultivable by the natives thems^ves, for whose support they barely suffice. 
'Whether the French would succeed in imposing sufficient taxation upon the 
inhabitants of this district to nmintain the expenses of its administration, is 
more than doubtful. Frdbably^ in addition to the ten millions sterling, 
which may be taken as the ntihimum cost of the expedition, the French 
Gadget wonld be burdened with supplementaiy estimates for many years to 


Much has been said, especially during the last three years, of the mineral 
wealth of this country. But although as yet we have hardly any accu¬ 
rate knowledge, enough has lately leaked out to make even the most 
sanguine of us doubt whether “ payable alluvial ground exists, at all 
events to any great extent, in the island of Madagascar. Of course, 
there is a great deal of gold here, as well as of some other minerals. Jiut 
BO far as is at present known, the extraction of the former can only be 
successfully carried on by persons who can subsist on an average earning 
of about three or four pence a day—a rate so ridiculously low that it i» 
hard to believe that some thousands of natives would expend their labour 
and their lives in this unremunerative occupation. Yet such is the case, 
and one can only account for it by the wonderful fascination which gold- 
washing poBseBses, and which is altogether apart from its intrinsic value to 
the wbrkers. The copper hero is pure, but requires facilities for its trans¬ 
port which do not at present exist. Much the same is true of the iron. 
Of course, there are immense tracts in the country suitable both for pasture 
and agriculture; but the population is scanty, and it would be very long 
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bdfoxe the land 6ou]d be deyel(^ed stiffioko^y ia pay the eonqueron. 
However^ the French have had plenty oC time, einoe their laat wwr with the 
Malagasy, to atady Ihe qaesiion; and we pveram t^ 
persnaded Lord S^sbtiry ^ achnowl^e protectorate, ^ey ioolc a£ 
the chanoes into account i e«d a have been the chance of 

their meetiing, BB they jbkye donet^ w^ a firm but courteous r^uaal from 
the lords of the soil to allow it to be overrun by foreignerB. The next 
move in the politjLctd game can hardly fail to^ bC: of interest, both to persons 
Outside of the great i&ean island and to those whose lot is oast upon it. 

X lexnain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Vazaha. 

P*B.—Since the above was written t^ye ^h^ of a concession being 
given to an English syndicate of a large t^t of country, which is reported 
to contain a great deal of gold and other precious minerals, as well as of 
large deposits of coal. 

Some of the above statements regarding the mineral wealth of this 
country may appear to conflict with ^se which have been put forward by 
the syndicate in question. I shall be very glad if the rather pessimist views 
which I have formed may be proved to be wrong. But what 1 have said 
on the matter was shown to the very best authorities in Madagascar, both 
Hova and British, and, as at present advised, I have no reason to retract 
any of my statements. 

Antakanabito, 

December 2\Hy 1891. 
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Chapter XIX. 

That Bame eveorng, she had one moment alone with him. bhe loo lied 
thonghtfnl, hut much happier. 

“ Do you know,*" she said to him hastily, ** what you do when you tell 
me things ? '¥ou seem to cut an alley through a wood that I thought 
impassablo, and I see suddenly a gleam of light at the end." 

“ More philosophy ! *’ exclaimed the Princess, entering, ** Como^—come. 
We ordered dinner at seven. Give me your arm, Bobby Grenville, and let 
me totter along with you to the restaurant.*’ 

They were later than most of the company ; and there were many people 
departing before their own meal had arrived at its middle stage. The 
Princess was studying the moving dgores through her spectacles, when she 
suddenly, in her penetrating voice, exclaimed : 

‘‘ Baron—baron, won’t you look at me ? " 

A tall, grizzled man started, and then caught sight of her. They shook 
hands efusively. She asked him How long he had been at Lichtenbourg. 
He said for two days, and that that night he was leaving. 

“ You know my niece? " said the Princess. 

The Baron tvirned and looked at her. 

“ Of course,” he said; but I ^ave not met you since you were mamed. 
Once or twice I have seen you walking with your husband, and 1 wondered 
if my mind was deceiving me when it whispered that I had the honour of 
knowing you. Will you . have the goodness to present me to Herr von 
Schilizzi." 

Grenville, despite every effort, was conscious that his brows contracted ; 
and though as a matter of fact bis colour changed but little, ho felt that his 
face must be hot with indignant protest. It seemed to him for the moment 
as if some one had stripped him of his clothes, and forced on him those of 
this mongrel Greek tradesman. The mistake was corrected almost as soon 
as made; and his vanity was soothed by finding tlfat this stranger recog¬ 
nised his name when it was mentioned, and bowed to him with evident 
deference. But Mrs. Schilizzi had noted every change in his expression ; 
and after the Baron had gone, she became absorbed and silent. The manner 
of the Princess too, though he did not notice it at the time, underwent, as 
he reflected afterwaids, an almost imperceptible change. 

“The Baron," sh§ said to him presently, “has a beautiful old castle in 
Biyria. There is hardly a roof that doesn’t let in the rain, and hardly a 
table with more than three legs. It’s so old and dirty, that I’m sure you 
should have a look at it.** 

^ Grenville felt that this allusion to his tastes was not very sympathetic; 
'’and b^ffore dinner was over he became a trifle embarrassed by the Princess 
asking him what other antiquities he would visit, and when his official 
engagements would be taking him back to London. A doubt came to him 
ioT a single passing moment as to whether his continuance in Lichtenbourg 
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could have struck her as in any way onrions; and instinct rather than 
reason, at once supplied him with a defence. As to his return in London, 
some vague answer was- sufficient. 

** But as to old castles,” he went on good-naturedly, “I have .been asked 
to be a guest at anotl^r; and that is the castle of our Pasha. If I like to 
go there, I believe I shall be welcome in a week or so; and meanwhile this 
is a charming place to wait at.” 

With this intelligence the Princess seemed quite content. With an almost 
motherly friendliness, 

Help me up from my chair,” she said, and come to our room to be 
beaten again at chess.” 

The game th^t evening proceeded almost in silence. No word or look 
came from Mrs. Bchilizzi which showed that her thoughts had strayed 
beyond knights and pawns and bishops. The following day when he 
started on his usual stroll with her, she surprised him by saying with 
decision, 

I am not going to stop out long.” And as soon as they had reached a 
walk which was comparatively unfrequented, she began, “ I want to tell you 
something. Yon had much better go away. It is best for every reason.” 

Surprised and bewildered he asked her what she meant. Where must 
I go ? Why n ast i go ? When ? ” 

“ Soon,*' .:bt said. “ Can*t you see that my aunt is beginning to wonder 
about you aui! any morning I may bear from my husband that he is 
coming. 1 tdeed I shouldn't be surprised if he came without my hearing. 
I’m getting ,<o uncomfortable I hardly know what to do.” 

It was not only what she said, but there was a peculiar quality in her 
manner, tliat roused in Crronville a certain sense of injustice, and seemed to 
have xikced ut once a distance between him and her. “ Certainly,” he 
replied, “ if you wish it, I will go. It is true I have nowhere to go to^— 
except, I suppose, England. I have no home, as you know, cither there or 
anywhere.” 

“ England!” she exclaimed. “ No—I didn't mean that.” 

“ Well then, Pfirls, if you like it better. I can easily make arrangements 
to go by the evening train.” . 

“ Don’t be silly,” she cried. “ Do try to understand me. I only moan, 
go away for a day or two; and if you like to do so, come back when Paul 
arrives. It matters about my aunt, so much more than about him; and if 
you are hero when he is, it will look so much better to her.” 

*^Do you mean then that I miat go at once ? Tell me. I am at your 
orders.” 

Her tone was almost tehdei ; hnt as she went on it grew chilly again. 
** No—no—^I don’t want you to ‘go to-day. That would look worse 
than if you remained till C^sinas. But talk to m}’’ aunt about going— 
make her think you are going. It will he quite enough, in any case, if you 
go to the Pasha for a day or two. Come,” she said presently, must 
be turning back again. For the last two mornings I have neglected |iy 
children; and I mean to teach them some lessons before luncheoj.” 

Grenville could not help being annoyed at the instruotions given him. 
The matter of. them he could bear, but what he could not bear was the 

vor-. LI. N.s. G G 
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manner. The former affected him like any ordinary pain, which he could 
accept with fortitude and acquiescence; but the latter seemed rather to 
produce some irritated rebellion of the nerves, whose action lay beyond the 
province of fortitude. “ Of course,” he said to himself, “I will go should 
she really wish it; or even if I see myself that it js well for her that I 
should go. But she seems to think that if she wishes to send me away, I 
can be sent away like a footman, and rung for when I again am wanted.” 

In this language, however, he recognised the return of the temper which 
had attacked and tortured him, and with which he had struggled in London. 
He knew it now—^that spirit of unjust accusation, malignant as the devil 
himself, and petty as the puniest of his imps: and he found that he had 
advanced considerably in the art oi selL^scipline. Get thee behiud me,” 
he said again and again, to each bitter thought which whispered itself in his 
ear against her; and he charmed it away, like a saint quoting a text, hy 
quoting from his memory some words of love or some look of kindness. 
He also—though on reflection he did not consider them necessary—faith¬ 
fully followed her instructions with regard to his conduct towards the 
Princess. Without committing himself to a statement that he was going to 
leave, he gave her to understand, whioli he could now do truthfully, that 
he was staying where he was, in the expectation of shortly going to the 
Pasha; and, more than this, with regard to Mrs. Schilizzi, ho kept over his 
manner and movements so strict a watch, tiiat if the Princess should have 
really begun to criticise them, her suspicions should be disarmed by the 
step she took to confirm them. 

But though Grenville outwardly vras perfectly calm and good-tempered, 
and to Mrs. Bebilizzi, whenever he was alone with her, tender, his life for 
the next few days was one constant effort of self-^control. Apart from the 
Princess or her children he daily saw less and less of her. She did not 
deny him the walks which had by tills time become habitual; but she pro¬ 
fessed a distaste for the lonelier parts of the gardens; she kept as much as 
she could to the paths which were most frequented: and she seemed by 
preference to take the children with her. She did not find fault or quarrel with 
him; but she did what was more estranging. She avoided, so far as she 
could, all topics that were personal, and whenever he triM to approach 
them, she adroitly turned to others. He had sometimes thought her hard, 
he had sometimes thought her cruel. He was now fretted with an even 
worse suspicion of her—that so &r as he was concerned she was gradually 
becoming frivolous. Inward troubles such as these, depending on such 
slight vicissItudeB, seem to many people to be hardly troubles at all, and 
to need on a man^s part no firmness in bearing them. Lot such people 
consider how small and hidden an injury in the vital parts of the body may 
cause the most intolerable suffering: and they then may conceive how a 
mind may be sometimes as sensitive as a stomach; and how the finest minds, 
though they may show suffering least, are those that feel it most, and need 
most strength to bear it. Grenville's secret sufferings were of two kinds. 
Fhst came the sense, made the more difficult to deal with because it was 
doubtful, ^that the womau who had been so near to him was now gradually 
withdrawing herself; whilst a phantom was constantly facing him of his own 
approaching desolation. Secondly came a sense of his own unutterable folly, 
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flupposiBg this woman to bo actually thus treating him. All his thoughts 
which were in the service of his own self-love began to plot togetheri and 
break oat into insurrections, threatening her and clamouring to be revenged 
on her: but never once, by an angry look or word, did he allow a sign of 
this inward tumult to escape him. On the contrary whilst one part of his 
mind was stinging him with’distrust of her and resentment, he forced himself, 
by the aid of another part, to act as if he completely trusted her. However 
unreasonable or capricious her conduct and words might seem to him, he 
forced himself to interpret them in some way to her advantage ; nor did he 
relax his forbearance, though it hourly grew more difficult, as he looked in 
vain for any sign that she was touched by it, or was even aware of it. At 
last, indeed, he was growing to dread, rather than look forward to his meet¬ 
ings with her' when one morning, to his extreme surprise, she greeted him 
with a voice and look like those of their early days—those days in the 
forest, which seemed now like some lost existence. Bobby,” she said 
softly, ‘‘ I have a great deal to say to you. I am going this morning to 
take you for a walk in the country—you see I am ready. Have you got 
your hat ? Then come.” 

Hardly aMe believe in such a return of happiness, Grenville walked 
by her side, 'lonbcious of the road they were taking, till she said “ We 
will go to £■ nia e where I took you once before.” Ho then realised that 
they were m i beir way to the mill. '^ listen,” she went on presently. 

** This moi ung I have heard from Paul. Ho perhaps will be here to¬ 
morrow, or at farthest the day after; and my aunt who has only been 
staying here in order to keep me company, has settled already to return 
home this evening.” 

Grenville looked at her, and received the,news in silence. One curious 
thing struck him about her. Circumstances were approaching which, more 
than all others, might seem calculated to increase the nervousness she had 
so often before exhibited; now the nervousness instead of increasing seemed 
to have wholly vanished. She was serious indeed; but so far as frankness 
goes, she was as fearlessly, as affieotingly frank, as she had been on the 
lake or in the hunting lodge. ** Darling," she exclaimed presently—it was 
long since she had used that word, TviJl you mind if I ask you one thing. 
Let us turn back now, and go for this walk later. My aunt will have left 
by that time; and the whole afternoon will be our own. I don’t want to 
be hurried. I have so muoh to say to you.” 

Grenville assented, and they returned almost in silence—a silence of 
onion, not a silence of estrangemej^. 

** I hope,” said the Princess Grenville, just before her departure, when 
Mrs. Schilizzi happened to have eft the room, “ I hope you’ll write and tell 
me of your visit to this wonde ful Pasha; and if you have time on your 
hands, come back again to me. I,” she continued, ** am wanted here no 
longer, now that Irma will have her husband; and I’ve business at home 
that has been asking for me for the last five days. As you are not gomg 
directly, you of course will make his acquaintance. He’s not gfand, like 
your friends the Count and Countess—but I don't know anyone with a 
better head on his shoulders.” 

Gienville wondered if in this there was any oblique hint to himself. Of 

o 
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one thing he had become aware at all events, that the Princess saw no need 
of conveying any hints to her niece. 

** TeU me,” said Mrs. Schilizzi, when the Princess had driven off, should 
yon mind, Bobby, if we took the children with ns ? It would give them so 
much pleasure; and I should like it myself, for other reasons. I can’t 
bear to think that you should come between me and them: and indeed you 
don’t! But 1 was a little afraid of you thinking that they might come 
between you and me. They won’t; but I’ll do as you wish about it.” 

Take them,” he said; and she saw that he said it willingly. 

They went again by the way they had gone that morning. They came 
0 the place where the well-remembered path took them from the high-road, 
and led them by the willows and the river. 

Have you forgotten,” she said to him, “ the day when I first brought 
you here ? I keep in my mind every word that you said to me. My soul 
was being born that day, and all the world seemed beautiful.” 

** 1,” he answered, ** have also forgotten nothing.” 

They walked on in silence. ** Look,’’ she exclaimed presently. Bid 
you seo that water-ousel, how pretty it was ! It darted out from the shadow 
of those two bushes. These bushes, when last we were here, had very few 
leaves on them. You picked up a stone, when we went past them. 1 
remember what you said. I wonder if you do ? You said that when two 
people were really fond of each other, the heavens were opened for them. 
I wonder, Bobby, if they will be open for me much longer ? ” 

Before he cOuld answer she had begun calling to the children, as if to 
escape from feelings which she could no longer control. Come,” sho 
said, ** both of you and show me those pretty flowers.” The children came, 
and trotted like dogs along by'her, extracting a promise that they should 
all have tea at the mill. They hod it in the same summer-house. Their 
elders laughed with them; the greatest pleasures of life seemed for all four 
of thorn, to bo cakes and sugar; audits greatest problem the division of them. 
At last when the little mouths were begmning to move more bIow^, Mrs. 
Schilizzi said, “ Now, children, go aud play.” OflF they flew like two- 
obedient butterflies, and the mother’s face then turned towards Grenville, 
and her lips said tremulously, ** listen—I want to speak to you.” 

“ Yes ? ” he said. He saw that she struggled for her voice. She found! 
it only with an effort. “Bobby,” she said at last, “ you won’t go away 
and leave mo ? ” With the eloquence that lies only in words that ore 
broken and chosen helplessly, he protested that he would not. “ Why,” 
he asked, ” should you think so.” 

, “ For many reasons,” she said. “ I can hardly, tell yet how many. 

When Paul comes, I shall know.” 

“Does he mind what yon do, Irma?” 

He would mind,” she said, “ anything which he thought was au affront 
to himself. But he doesn’t care in any other way. How I spend my life, 
or-that I have a life to spend, is a thing that hardly occurs to him. But the 
fonder I /ihi of you—does not this seem strange ?—the stronger grows my 
sense of the duties I owe to him.” 

“No,” said Grenville, “I don't think it is strange.” 

“ I want,” she wont on, “ to give him all I can, except one thing—to 
wait on him when he orders mo; to bo good-tempered with him ; to be his 
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hired cozapanion—respect his crotchets—to be a good onianiental servant 
to give him what he has paid for. And to give him this, dear, I shall have 
to be robbing you—I mean of my time. Often I shall be unable to see you: 
and then you will be disgusted, and angry with me.” 

“Never,” ho said, “never. And yet, Irma, I may be tempted to be. 1 
know what an unreasonable thing one’s reasoning often is: but, in my real 
heart of hearts, instead of being angry, I shall admire you. We talked 
about truth the other day. You see yourself how truth is still open 
to you.” 

“Perhaps it is,” she answered. “But I am still getting so fearful. 
Bobby—if I seem to neglect you, will you promise me not to be angry ? 
Oh—but that’s not the worst. Many little things may happen, and I shall 
be forced to lie. 1 shall—I foresee it all. Listen,” she wont on, and 
looked him full in the eyes,—“ I am naturally very truthful; and if ever 
you find I am not so—I don't mean not so to you—will you promise me to 
remember this ?—that I— 

‘ Put to proof art alien to the artist, 

Onoe, and only onoe, and for me only.’ 

YeS'—I know 3 'on ^biuk you will. I see your lips move, but I can’t hear 
what you say. iJui: [ woider if you will really. Oh tell me—toll me—if 1 
have to lie f^T y tu, +ell me you won’t hate me.” 

“Irma,” 1: > saul, “ thu very fact that you ask me this, is a proof that you 
never can dt anything that will part mo from you. Whatever blame there 
may be to fa'’ oii any ono, it will be mine not yours.” 

“ Tell me,” she went on, hardly heeding his words, and yet reassured by 
the tone of thorn, “ tell.me, Bobby, that I may always lean upon you— 
always feel that in spirit, even if not in the body, yon are close to me, that 
you are upholding me, and that you will never, never abandon me. Will 
you never go away from me ? Are you sure ? Are you quite sure ? ” 

Her hand had stolen in his, holding it in a convulsive clasp. He answered 
her slowly, “ I am weighing each word I utter. Look—the people of the 
mill are moving about in sight of us; the children are close by; I can do 
nothing but speak. I put all my^ife into those throe words—I am quite 
sure.” 

believe you,” she said. “ I am happier. Como, let us go back again.” 

Next morning she sent him a note early. 

“ Paul,” it ran, “ will be here at ten. He has been travelling all night. 
Let mo see you in the garden, just for one five minutes.” 

They met. There was little tb say. Their thoughts seemed to partake 
of the breathless character of -their words ; but ho pulled from his pocket a 
■crumplod sheet of paper, and ^ic td her, 

** See—^this is what I wrote; la; t bight.” 

“ Head it,” she said. “ We still have a minute or two. bit down here, 
and read it; and let me look at it. whilst you do so.” 

What he read was as follows; and when he had read it, she took tho 
paper from him. ^ ' 

Your eyes and mine are turned towards the light; * 

How can our footatepe tend towards the night f 
'They do not-^cannot: though ahoro our road 
Sorrow and cloud are gsil enug like a load. .. 
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For leam this Becret: ’Tis to us idlowed 
To make a sdlvor liziiug to our cloud: ' 

And 'ff'O will turn the dark to daylight by 
That one clear lamp—our own fidelity* 

You "will be faithful—^will you ? This I know^ 
I shall not leave you till you make xno go.’* 


Chapter XX. 

This brief interview was duly noted in his diary, which continued thus 
** The event which happened this morning, though I knew it must happen 
some day, seemed at first as vague a thing as death seems to healthy people. 
But latterly it had been growing more and more distinct to me. This one 
human being who separates me from what would complete my life, and 
whose existence has clouded ours with so many doubts and pains—he has 
been to mo hitherto a mere vague abstraction. Now I am to learn at last 
how real a fact he is in the situation we have made for ourselves. Bay by 
day lately, I have been asking myself these two questions: How far will 
his presence influence my life ? and how far will my life influence his ? This 
last question hitherto I have always answered confidently. I have said, my 
life will not influence his at all, exceptj perhaps, for good ; as it may help 
her to bear his yoke with happier resignation. But now that the time 
draws near for putting this answer to the test, doubts have begun to trouble 
me. Suppose I find him to be more jealous than I have fancied—that is 
a supposition which almost inevitably suggests itself: hut it troubles mo 
little compared with this other ono^—sup^ee Xfind him to be more deserving 
than I expected. Anyhow, his presence vriU for the first time reveal fully 
to mo what I have done and aia^^d what I have made her. When ha 
comes^I was thinking only yeaterday--whan ho comes, it will belike the 
day of judgment. And now he hM like the day of judgment,^ 

suddenly. Well, when events whioh we have long been dreading actually 
arrive, we often find them to he look absolutely black 

from a distance, but which pfove When we enter them to be merely a clouded 
daylight. That was my experieiioe thas morning. We were in the garden 
for very few minuteB. Ha was ea^ected at the earliest; and our 
w«e not hurrying ui ; but so anxious'was she to be on the spot 
awaiting him, that we were bsA a quarter before the hour. 

She paused oh the steps, and 0 ^ ip mei 

‘•■' ■Wliat win 70 tt do to-day ? I ahiJl hardly bo able tj see you— 
indeed, I had better not.* 

** A sudden inspiration came to me. * I will go,’ I said, ‘ and call on the 
Basbsa’ 

The proposal pleased her. We entered. When we were in the hall, 
thing that met onr eyes was a large portmanteau, with the letters 
P. painted on it. 

u ^ ‘ ® “s** 

before I had time to think, she was hurrying up the stairs. As 
for me, I was on the point of returning to the garden, when I heard her 
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break into a laugh, and distinguiKhod tho o,?clanjRtion * Well I * She had 
reached the first landing, and a mau hnu .ib'.vn to meet her. I could 
not move. I was constrained to obfiorvu ! >;'/ ■ i.irs'g. The man looked 

uii’English. He was smiling, and showed Li:-- His clothes were of 

some startling pattern, and his L;-;c.k had a cii;. g curve. They shook 
hands effusively, and then, as if he were perform. sou;:' necessary duty, 
he gave her a hasty kiss, seeming relieved when it v ; ovv ^ Then he said 
in a dry, peneti*atlng voice, 

“ ‘ I suppose you have had your coffee. I have hr : ring a d-d 

good English breakfast.’ 

“ All this took place in considerably less than a minuio. burned away; 
and the weight on my heart was lightened. 

“ I wandered out of doors. I determined to avoid nu'ctUi: - them. How 
strange it seems to be obliged to think of her as bound ti> any Imman being 
besides myself 1—to find suddenly that I am an outsider I 3 hit after all it 
is easier to bear than I expected. The look of the man, the coldness of his 
greeting—that has taken my worst fears away, and I found myself, to my 
surprise, almost in good spirits. 

‘"My one wish now was to be away for the whole day; so without 
returning to the hotel, I went to a stand of carriages, and taking a light 
flaker at once set off for my Pasha’s. Was it pain or pleasure that filled 
me during the drive ? I can hardly tell; but 1 know that all the way her 
voice was in my ears, her cheeks were close to me; her presence was in 
the woods and brooks, still lingering there like a perfume. I reached the 
castle, as I had expected, just about the hour of dejeuner. Having announced 
myself by a card, a smooth-faced French valet soon appeared at the gates, 
and smilingly invited mo to enter. I was taken up a private staircase, to 
a round room in a tower, where I found the PaSha arranged tastefully on a 
divan, draped in a gorgeous dressing-gown, and reading a French novel 
My eyes were so dazzled by the red and gold on the walls, and by silver 
crescents studding an azure oeilmg, tiiat ;the Pasha had risen and was 
hospitably pres^g my hand, before I vru^^ a^ of seeing anything clearly. 
He was charmed, ho was ravished to zeciuve IQ6. He had feared I had 
quite forgotten him. Bre^ast would be ready presently. Would I excuse 
him whilst he completed his toilette^ Se tooh me by the arm, and led me 
to another room—a room which I roeognised, dim vrith purple velvet, and 
glimmering through its dimness yntii silver ^inkstands and blotting^jooks. 
He left me here alone with a copy of the Fts Pantiennef and presently 
reappeared, doing infinite credit to his tailor, illuminated by a rose in his 
butt(mhole, and breathing perfume like a god of Greek mythology. 

***Iiet us descend,’ he said. ‘By the way, there is here a friend ot 
yours. Yon must come and pass some days with me, and help me to 
entertain her. I have now here only ladies. There was a gentleman 
coming; but he has failed me.’ 

“ Before I had time to ask him who my fnend was, some folding-doors 
were thrown open by a servant, and I found myself in the vaulted witi 
its mountains of Florentine furniture. Amongst them in a moment I dis¬ 
tinguished the figure of Lady Ashford; and was conscious at the same time 
of the rustle of other dresses besides hers. Lady Ashford greeted me with 
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her Qsnal charm of manner; and I thought—^though this might he fancy— 
eyed mo a little curionsly, as if thinking of the prophecies she had made 
about me a couple of months ago. 'Whilst we were talking there appeared 
from behind a piano-owho ? The two ladies who had been pointed out to 

me in the Prater—the Baroness - and Miss Juanita Markham. The 

Baroness is a woman of disagreeable expression^ youthful in dross, in years 
a faded fifty, and looking about her with the light of superannuated intrigue 
in her eyes. As for the girl her dress was wonderful. It suggested a 
yachting costume; and seemed to have three intentions—to emphasize the 
beauty of her neck, her waist, and her wrists. The neatness of her hair 
and her shoes were both things to wonder at. Let me say no more of her. 
To me she is less than nothing. I hardly spoke to her. On our way to 
breakfast we passed through all those rooms, with their jewelled armour on 
the walls, and their hangings of tapestry, at which Irma and I smiled. 
Seeing them thus again, I seemed to be walking in a dream. I sat by Lady 
Ashford. We naturally talked of what had happened to us since the night 
of oar dinner-party in Vienna. I cannot flatter myself that I was ex* 
tremely candid ; and oddly enongh, no more was she. I felt certain she 
was not, from her manner. She had been in Italy; there was nothing odd 
about that; but then, shC had come back to Yienua instead of going to 
London; and about this move of hers there was evidently some mystery. 
Later on, I obtained, as I think, a chie to it. The Pasha, after breakfast, 
insisted on taking ns for a drive. We all sat together in the brake which 
had taken him from the station. I did not enjoy myself. I was constantly 
and unpleasantly aware that that girls eyes were trying to catch mine. I 
exerted myself to talk, but my voice was far from my thoughts, like that of 
a plover crying far from its nest. The Pasha insisted that I should remain 
for dinner; and in one way I was glad to do so, as I wished to be as late as 
I could in getting back to Lichienbonrg. After our drive he took mo to his 
Bmoking*room. He is certainly an agreeable man, and his manners are 
highly polished. Indeed they are like furniture on which the polish is 
hardly dry. As for origin, he is come of a distinguished family; but Rtill, 
thoigh he is as much of a gentleman as an adventurer could well be, what 
out sees first in him is the adventver rather than the gentleman. Well— 
haViug talked about everybody, and sJmost everything, in Europe and in 
Eg^pt, he told me he had been expecting a visit from the King of Moldavia, 
who I then recollected had a villa at Lichtenbourg. I saw in his eye an 
^dd ambiguous light, and I then began to snspect what I am quite sure is 
the truth. He had asked Miss Markham here in order that she might meet 
the King. The King, it appears, however, is not able to come; and the 
Pasha is consequently finding his party a trifle flat. He also said with a 
certain discontented dryness, 

“ * Lady Ashford is here looking after her niece, whose chest is delicate, 
and ought to avoid draughts.* 

^‘Miss Markham is obviously the reason of her aunt’s return to Vienna, 
aiM also ^f her presence here. It is an odd story, full of painful sugges- 
tioDB: and it made me glad when 1 was once quit of the gates, and breathing 
the clear night air on my drive back through the forest. 

** It was eleven o’dock when I arrived. Fritz was full of alarm about 
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me. And so at last this strange day is over. The morning of it seems to 
me as if it wore years ago : and as for Aer, when did I last see her ? When 
shall I see her next ? And how ? Will it be to -morrow ? ” 

To this closing question events answered Yes ; and they gave their answer 
early. About ten o’clock ho hoped he might have a note from her; and to 
kill the intervening time which, when he was dressed, confronted him, he 
walked down to the springs, and watched the morning water-drinkers. These 
were now numerous, a variegated and well-dressed crowd ; some clustering 
round the pavilions at which the several waters were dispensed, others 
moving slowly along the winding walks. Grenville looked on with an 
absent kind of amusement, his eyes caught at times by some dress or 
parasol that shone like a wandering flower. But bow little to him, he 
reflected, did the whole world mean now: when he suddenly saw with a 
start, amongst all these nameless figures, a dress which he thought he 
recognized. Ho was right. Mrs. Schilizzi was there. She was some fifty 
yards away ; she was walking slowly. There were many people near her ; 
bnt BO far as Grenville could judge, she was without any companion. He 
hurried across the grass ; he overtook her; he spoke to her. Again as ho 
did so, some of his old doubts returned, as to how she would greet him. 
The fantastic fear ha;!’ Kcizwd him that the last four-and-twenty hours might 
have worked soiiie rcmpiete change in her, that she would stare at hi m as if 
he were a Btran|:'cr, :md resent his approach as an impertinence. And once 
again hisfantas , 3 fears were dissipated, 

I looked foi ;/ou yesterday afternoon,'' she said, I thought we might 
have seen you m the restaurant, or at the band in the evening.” 

He told her tliat he had purposely stayed away all the day. 

** Well,” she said, “ 1 daresay you were right; but I wanted you so. I 
was feeling so depressed and lonely. Tell me,” she went on quickly, 
** you’re not going away again to-day, are you ? *’ 

“ No,” he answered, “ of course not—not if 1 can be with you.” 

“ You can be with me, I think,” she said, almost as much as you like. 
Paul has found some friends here—^business friends from Vienna; and all 
yesterday afternoon ho spent with them playing billiards in the cafe. He 
seems in quite a good humour, and was cross only twice—once about his 
breakfast, and once about his bedroom. But os for that, they've given him 
another now, not in the hotel itself but in the annexe^ over the cafe. He's 
delighted with that. He feels lumself quite a bachelor, I told him you 
were here, and that I had met yon at my aunt's. He had heard of your 
fame, and was rather proud of my knowing you. I told him too that it was 
through you that I had heard of the hotel in the forest. If he mentions it, 
you will know what to say, bnt yc i need not make a mystery of it. He’s 
here somewhore, drinking with^om > of his billiard-playing friends. I must 
introdneo you j and you must ppmo and breakfast with us at the restaurant. 
Talk to him a little now j but you bad better not walk back to the hotel 
with us. See, there be is. Come vutb me, and let us meet him.” 

A white hat, with an exaggerated curl in the brim, a brown face., a smal 
black moustache, teeth shown by a smile, and gleaming almond-shaped eyes, 
bnff-colonred clothes, the pattern on which was seen from a distance, 
lavender gloves, and a stick with a silver top—this made up the figure that 
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wiKi now towftrdfl Gre&Tilk thought, m PmI Sehiiizzi caxo^ 

newer, that ^ good iKtmosr 

hardly been vezydoiable r^^ i^ smile which at a diakaoe ha^ see^ 
shine across was, on closer view, iar more like a grin ofvW and 
said in advance to his wife, almost a8< plainly as if he had Wonted it, ** Who 
the devil is this that yon have ventured to pick up, and be talking to ? 
Bnt the moment Bchihzm mentioned Grenville's nanm to 1^, his 
manner completely Ranged, and his £soe iook precisely the expression whioh 
a moment ago Grenville had falsely attributed to it. 

'■** Mrs. Sohilimd,'- he said, tells me you have been of great assistance to 
her. r!7ou PoneesE^ too charming old lady that is. Of eonise, 

l&.^irehvilk, coining feom Smyrna^ as I do, your name is exceedingly well 
known to me. We hope you an going to bring us a new epoch of prosperity.’* 

His accent was slighUy foreip, ud he spoke with an oily glibness, which 
mij^t Imve conveyed an impapesion of mere guileless cringing, if it had not 
been for a ewtain inquiring gleam &at peered and watched continually in 
his lestleBs eyes, (jrenvineJl^dly way to comport himself; 

but instinct prompted him with the manner which reflection would have lod 
him to cultivate. Ho was perfectly civil; ha accepted tho stranger’s acquaint¬ 
ance ; but neither in look nor tone; was there any trace of a wish to lot the 
acquaintance approach the doinsin of ^ndship. Mr. Sehiiizzi, however, it' 
seemed was entirely satisfled; and %h6n Grenville had acknowledged his 
first complimentary remarks, he at once went on to ask him about some 
racing stables which he hewd Were in the neighboarhood. Grenville was 
unable to give him any informaiion; that subject therefore dropped. Mrs. 
Sehiiizzi meanwhile had walked on a little tdiead of them: and her husband, 
who had caught sight of some gorgeously dressed lady, took the opportunity 
of slightly nudgmg Grenville^ and saying with on air of furtive connoisseur- 
ship, Did you see that ? That was a well-made woman.” 

“Paul,” said Mrs. Schilizri, <*we brCakfast at twelve, don’t we? As 
you won’t put up with the children’s dinner, we shall now be obliged to go 
always to Ihe restaurant; so J have tdd Mr. Grenville that if he likes he 
can share our table with os.” 

“Delighted,” said Mr. SchilizzL **I always say that, at meals, a teto-u- 
t^te’s a mistake. Do you,” he went on, as they were now nearing tho 
hotel, “do you play at billiards, Mr. Grenville? No? They’ve a now 
English table here—cushions perfect. Schwabe and I were playing till 
eleven o’clock last night. Are you going indoors, Irma ? Well, I’ll fetch 
you at twelve. I’ve a couple of friends,” he now murmured to Grenville, 

“ Schwabe and Silbersheim, with whom, at Vienna, I do a bit of racing 
sometimes. My wife won’t know ’em; and so between you and me,” Mr. 
Bchilizzi’s voice became here easily confidential, “ they haven’t tho oppor¬ 
tunity of telling tales out of school. I’ve promised to meet them, at half- 
past ten, at the cafe. And there they are, by Jove I Are you willing to 
come and join us ? ” 

k Gren^e declined on some plausible pretext. Mr. Sehiiizzi waved a 
lavender glove at him, and, grinning “ Then au rsvoir / ” rapidly strode 
away, and soon had bis hands on the shoulders of a couple of Semitic dandies. 

“ Certainly,” Grenville reflected, as he wandered oft' alone, “in no sense 
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ether than a theoroUoal oaev I done this laaii m mvifk- M the 
shadb'vr of a wrong, I l^ve interrupted no umon that^e^ 
whatever there was to intehropt has since eeased, The enlf onion 
that exists between him and her'^and ^ere is one^may desolate 
life; bat,my life does nothing to distorh The case is ^te the eonicaryA 
She, sustained by the consoiousness of my friendship constancy, Will 
perform better all the duties, and the only duties, she owes him. She will 
bear with him* She will consult his welfare: she will be for him everything 
she has been, except being again a mother; and as for her love, poor child, 
if he ever thought he possesBed it, it was merely because be oared for 
it so little that he never noticed its absence* Kotieedits absence P* his 
thoughts repeated presently. ** Bo I not know that he actually would have 
resented its presence ? Ko—to a man that I have certainly done no 
wrong.” 

These considerations were his compiUu^8|>tiU he found himself solitary 
in the country, and realised that his steps, ^moi^ without his consciousness, 
had taken him to the riverside ^ath, leading to the well-known mill. The 
whole scene was haunted for him with memories of certain moments—^with 
images of the children playing amongst the Ji^Wexs, and making a heaven 
on the green £oor of the meadows, and the mounting movement both of his 
soul and of hers, towards an openkig l^tah of tiie spirit^ of which child¬ 
hood was an uneonscious reflection. ^Ad otber memories too mixed them¬ 
selves soon with these, tearful and plaifitivei Hke a drift of rain sweeping 
suddenly into the wind—memories of her entreaties that he would never 
despise or hate her. He remained for a long time motionless, leaning on a 
broken post, whilst his thoughts of the present were shifted under the influ¬ 
ence of the memories of the past. The sense of relief brought to him by 
his study of Mr. Bchilizzi’s character slowly gave way to a sense of new 
anxiety, which already indeed hod touched him, hut which he had not till 
now quite realised. What he now began to ask himself was, how should 
he treat this man 7 “ We know little,” he reflected, “ when we enter on 
such a situation as mine, what problems it may in tiinc reveal to us. It 
is like a plant whose thorns sleep in ^he sprouting stalk. It must root 
itself and grow in our lives till v^e roaUy can know its nature.” 

Thoughts are sometimes far moru rapid than any possible record of them, 
EometimoB far slower. In this case ^hey were far slower; and the stroke of 
a distant clock here warned Htenyille that already it wanted only half on 
hour of twelve. He hurried back, miudful of his engagement for breakfast, 
half in eagerness to rejoin one of the par^y, half shrinking flrom the prospect 
of even apparent amity with the other. His way to the restaurant led him 
close to the cafe. The tall doors wer ^ open. In front of them were chairs 
and tables; and there, seated, with a* empty liqueur-gloss in front of Mm, 
and quietly winking an eye at a neat demoiselle de comptoir, with whom he 
was Meeting to haggle over a few kr ^tzerSt was Mr. Sebilizzi basking in 
happy idleness. He called to Gremille, and, nimbly jumping from his 
seat, swore pleasantly at the time, which was, he declared, past twelve, 
and he huiried into the hotel, with somewhat of the air of a terrier, saying, 
I must worry my wife out. She was never punctual in her life.^* He 
presently reappeared, having accomplished his cbi'ralrous purpose; and he, 
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Grenvilio, and Mrs. Scliilizzi were soon seated before some olives and sar¬ 
dines in the restaurant. Mrs. Schilizzi asked Grenville wboro he had been 
during the morning. He described the course of his walk, and the spot 
where ho hod stood meditating. The tone of hie voice was ns careless as 
tone could be; but a momentary look in her eyes told him that his words 
meant much to her. Mr. Schilizzi, it appeared, had devoted the Kamo period 
to billiards, and announced that in the afternoon he was going with hie 
friends to the racing-stables. He had found out all about them, and pro¬ 
posed that hie wife should accompany him. Watching the pair, Grenville 
was struck by two things—^first, that this proposal on his part was a mere 
concession to civility, made without any wish or expectation, that sho 
would accept it; secondly, that she received it with an expression of weary 
aversion, and was on the point of returning it some contemptuous answer. 
The next moment he saw that she controlled the feelings uppermost in her, 
and forced an acquiescent smile. “As you know, Paul,’* she said, I don’t 
care much about horses; but BtiU, if you wish it, I shall be very happy to 
come.” 

You will bo, will you,” said her husband. Then all I can say is, that 
a minute ago you certainly didnH look it.” 

Grenville stared at him with a quick, painful interest. His glib voice still 
had its oily quality, but it sounded harsh as if some grit suddenly had got into 
it, and his eyes were £xed on his wife, with a look of detecting sharpness 
as if he had caught some elusive fault in her, and was impishly delighted 
with the capture. “My dear,” he went on, ‘<will you let us begin smok¬ 
ing ? Mr. Gh-enville, try one of these cigarettes,” 

It was Grenville’s impulse to refuse, but he had no excuse for doing so. 
Mr. Bchilizzi meanwhile had turned away from his wife as if it were 
not worth his while to speak to her further about the drive, contriving, so 
Grenville felt, to make the dropping of his proposal an affront to her even 
greater than the annoyance he would have caused by insisting on it. Gren¬ 
ville hardly dared to look at her, ho felt the situation so painful. Ho did, 
however, catch her ttyes for a moment, and he saw they were moist with 
many conflicting feelings. 

“ Paul,” she said, rising, ** I am going up to tho children. As you don’t 
seem to want me really, 1 will sit with them somewhere in tho gardens; 
but if you do, I am quite ready to go.” 

“No,” he replied, with a sneer which ensconced itself in tho corners of a 
smile, “ I think, my dear, I can get on without you. Mr. Grenville and I 
will finish onr coffee here.” 

As she went out, Grenville opened the door for her. “ Bobby,” she 
murmured to him sadly, “ come to ns this afternoon in tho gardens.” 

He and Mr, Schilizzi sat together fora little longer ; and he was pleased 
to find that, without giving any offence, he was able to make impossible even 
tho first beginnings of intimacy. He was indeed pleased to detect, or at 
least to fancy, a certain contempt for him in his companion’s tone, who said 
as th^y separated, “ I fancy, Mr. Grenvilio, that you core for racing almost 
as little as my wife does.” 

He was absent till nearly dinner time. For a couple of tranquil hours 
Grenville sat in the garden with Mrs. Schilizzi and her children. He and 
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she hardly exchanged a sentence which/would, if written down, have hinted 
to anyone that they were lovers: but a sympathy, saddened and deepened 
by the consciousness of many unexpressed circumstances, breathed in every 
tone and every look that passed between them: and no event, attested by a 
hundred subpoenaed witnesses, could have indicated a union closer and 
more complete than this which would have baffled the eyes of the most 
censorious. 

Mr. Schilizzi, when they all met again at dinner, had wholly forgotten 
the temper he had betrayed at breakfast. He was full of prospects, asso¬ 
ciated mysterionsly with horse-flesh, which had blossomed in the course of 
his afternoon experiences ; and his spirits showed themselves in the appre¬ 
ciation ho expressed of his dinner, and in the quickness with which he 
praised and despatched many glasses of champagne. “ Perhaps/' he said, 
as tho banquet drew to an end, “ you will take my wife, Mr. Q-renville, to 
listen a little to the baud. I have one or two matters to settle with a couple 
of friends, which could not interest either of you.” And patting down a 
handful of money on the table, ** Irma,” he said, ** yon and Mr. Grenville 
must settle the bill together.” 

Sticking his hal well on one side of his head, and tucking his cane under 
his arm, ho hurried and left them. Under the same trees where before 
they bad sat tof.'othc r, they sat together ouco more, silent under the shelter 
of the music ; a: d v hen thty parted, they parted hardly knowing how the 
day had imprest ,d them—whether by its strangeness, by its union, or by 
its estrangement 

Beverai days passed like this. Mr. Schilizzi, in his normal state, was 
smiling and taikative with a sort of fawning bonhomie ; hut at intervals, for 
a moment, some invisible provocation from his wife turned his smile into a 
larking vindictive sneer, and, to Grenville's ears, sharpened his W'ords like 
needles. But these occasions wore rare. The billiard-table and the gay 
ladies of the cafe, his sporting friends and their various sporting projects, 
occupied most of his time, and titillated him into complete satisfaction. As 
for his wife and Grenville, they daily spent hours together ; but they were 
rarely alone, and they were rarely in any spot where they felt sufficiently at 
ease for unreserved conversation. Once or twice in some secluded path, 
forgetting herself for an instant, she laid her hand on his arm, but as 
instantly she withdrew it, shrinking to a distance from him. He too once or 
twice for an instant had been betrayed into some like familiarity ; and she 
bad not only shrunk from this, bnt reproved him for it in an indignant 
whisper. She seemed to Grenville to be like a moon still shining for 
him; but a moon that was gradually eclipsing itself behind hazy gathering 
clouds. 

Apart however from the cohstr unt for which they themselves were 
responsible, mdro was due to thb ac .ion of Mr. Schilizzi. As to what his 
wife did, ho seemed wholly indiffierert, except W'hen some incalculable trifle 
evoked his resentful grin at her. jf..t last however a curious change came 
over him, Sunday arrived, and thoi gh there were few English visitors, a ^ 
stray English clergyman had organised a service in the reading room. To 
this Mr. Schilizzi, for some reason or other, thought it incumbent on him to 
go; and having discovered that his wife had a new dress with her that 
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pleased him, he insisted that she shpnld array herself in this, and oome with 
him to astonish the congregation. In the afternoon, when, having discarded 
his tall hat and his prayer-book, he descended from his bedroom, where he 
had been napping, to snn himself in front of the cafe, he saw his wife 
strolling across the place with Grenville. He had often, with perfect apathy, 
seen her do this before; but now a curve of vindictiveness at once showed 
itself on his nostril, and hurrying np to her, he said in a tone that was like 
a bite, My dear, the sun is a great deal too warm for you. If you can 
postpone till dinner your conversation with Mr. Grenville, TU see myself 
that you have a walk, as soon as it gets cooler.” 

“ It is hot,” said Grenville with ready tact. ‘‘Mrs. Sohilizzi herself was 
saying so, jnst as you came up.” 

*<It^s not often,’' he replied, *^that her judgment agrees 'ndth mine. 
Come, Irma, come back to your sitting-room. Mr. Grenville, we shall meet 
at dinner.” 

At dinner the unpleasantness had completely passed away; and Grenville 
was again loft afterwards, to listen with Mrs. Schilizzi to the music. 

^^Paul,” she said, ** has been in a dreadful temper. He^s been asking mo 
what I mean by making myself so conspicuous with you; and my arm—do 
you know at first I I’esolved that I wouldn’t tell you—is above the elbow 
black and blue from his pinching it.” 

** What,” asked Grenville, after an expression of sympathy, “ what is it 
that has put him out so suddenly ? ” 

“ I think I can tell,’' she said. “ This dress I have on to-day—it’s a 
great deal too smart for the place—but it struck him how pretty I look in 
it ; and he heard, in the hall or somewhere, a Hnssian Grand Duke admiring 
me. I know exactly what passed in his mind; I have noticed in him the 
same thing so often. I became at once, for the time, a valuable possession 
in bis eyes, and he was determined to show me off as his own exclusive 
property. He doesn’t want me himself; and as long as nobody else does, 
he never would care if 1 lived and died alone; but the moment ho is 
reminded that other people may admire me, he likes to take me about in 
order that they all may stare at me, but is perfectly furious if I give even a 
smile to them. This afternoon,” she went on, he waited till the gardens 
were full, and then he walked me about wherever the crowd was greatest, 
as if he were a peacock, and as if I were his tail. I was so nervous, for 
whenever I turned my head, I felt his eyes were on me; and he said * Who 
are you looking at ? ’ However as you see, he is perfectly quiet now; 
he was angry witli me on your account for no reason personal to yourself; 
and if you will not be out of reach to-morrow morning, before you hear from 
ma, we may perhaps have a pleasanter day than those we have been passing 
lately. If this is so, I will tell you by ten o’clock.” 

She was as good as her word. A message arrived punctually, and the 
news and the proposal conveyed in it were far beyond Grenville’s hopes. 
Mr. Schilizzi and his boon companions would be absent the whole day, at 
towi{^ some thirty miles distant, attending a sale of horses. They had, in 
fact, started already; and she proposed that Grenville should taka her and 
the children to visit once again the hotel and the hunting-lodge in the forest. 
They went. They pic-nic’d in the lodge. The children were wild with 
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happincBB, and were allowed, under Fritz’s care, to disport themBelves for 
an hour or so in the forest.. Grenville and Mrs. Schilizzi were left alone. 

Irma,” he said to her, shortly before the return of the others, do yon 
believe this of me now ? Do you believe I can never *go away from you ? ** 

** I don’t know,” she answered, looking with a sad smile at him. 
afraid that very often you will be obliged to do so.” 

Perhaps, if separation can be produced by intervals of miles and 
days j but I shall never be really parted from you until you desire to part 
from me.” 

*‘Nor I, Bobby, from you. I don’t know if I am glad or sorry for it. 
Tell mo this—is there nothing that you feel sorry for ? ” * 

“ I wish,’’ ho said, “ to be honest with you, I will, then, make you a 
confession. There is something within me which is always asking this— 
that I, alone and personally, for all the happiness you give me, may make, 
by some secret pain, a constant atonement to something.” 

‘‘ Bobby,” she said, my own one—I am doing that already.” 

The children’s voices in the passage prevented any answer; and the veil 
of common cheerfulness fell once more over both of them. During the drive 
home, gradually f- 'veary, she for one moment leant her cheek on his 
shoulder; and, 'vilh cnt.- pidintive look at him, she removed it again so 
quickly that tl o at t .rnuld by any observer have been attributed to the 
jolting of the c Tia e. 

Mr. Schilizzi rctuinod for dinner that evening. Grenville was struck by 
his humour, which was curiously sharp and taciturn, and set it down to 
some annoyance connected probably with horses. But this explanation 
seemed hardly to account for the fact that when dinner was over he stuck 
to his wife’s side for nearly an hour at the band, and only left her with 
Grenville just as the performance was ending, and did even this only so as 
to exchange a word with a friend. 

** He,” said Mrs, Schilizzi, the moment be was out of hearing, he is 
furious again with mo. 1 told him I had been for a drive with yon. Ho 
stamped, and grinned, and swore at me. 1 thought for the moment he was 
going to knock me down.” 

"What has made him like this ? ” Grenville asked hurriedly. Has he 
lost some money, or has anything else annoyed him ? ” 

No,” she said, “ it’r. jealousy. He’s beginning to think I like you.” 

“Do you think it would really pain him to know you did ? ” 

“Pain is tlie wrong word. I would, I believe, infuriate him. It is odd 
that it should be so, as he cares nothing for me. Nothing could annoy him 
more than my affection for him, nnlees it were my affection for somebody 
elso.” 


Chaptisr XXI. 

GitENviLLE next morning received the following note :— 

“ Paul and I are going to*day for an expedition—to the place whore he 
wont yesterday,'and on the same husmoBB. The same thing may possibly 
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happen to-morrow. Dine with os as nsqi^. If in^ manner is odd, forgive 
me.” 

The first thing that stniok him on reading this, was the blankness of the 
prospect that thus opened up before him. One whole day, and very pro¬ 
bably two, had had m an instant everything sponged out of them, except 
the bnrden of so many intolerable hours. He found this burden greater 
than even his fears had anticipated: and the worst came to the worst; 
there actually were two days of it. Even the meeting at dinner, which he 
longed for from early morning, desiring it like a water-brook in the desert, 
when it came was an aggravation of his pain. Mr. Schilizzi to him was 
glib and civil as ever; but as for her, instead of being civilly distant, and 
softening her distance nowand then with a smile—instead of behaving thus, 
which he was already prepared for—she treated him in a way which struck 
him as gratuitously repelling. She affected complete indifference to any topic 
he started; and if ever she noticed his opinions, it was either to question or 
to contradict them. For the first night he bore this without even a mental 
murmur; though when after dinner she refused to listen to the hand, 
declaring that music bored her, and that she was going to rest on her sofa, 
he felt in his heart the movement of a new rebellious bitterness. But the 
second, when all these experiences were repeated, when on meeting him at 
dinner her voice had no tone of welcome, and her eyes never forgot them¬ 
selves in a single relenting look, though he struggled to think she was still 
doing violence to her wishes, his powers of belief became restive under the 
growing strain that was put upon them ; and at last refused any longer to 
supply him with this difficult comfort. His own manner underwent a 
complete, though subtle change. He did not for a moment become dis- 
courtcons or even brusque. On the contrary, bis conversation became what 
a stranger would have thought more brilliant. But his remarks glittered 
and their points became keener because, by a silent process, they froze 
and crystallized into cynicism, Mr. Schilizzi, without knowing why, 
found himself thinking Grenville a really pleasant companion; and, as 
he finished his fifth glass of champagne, began to show his appreciation by 
several covert innuendoes, whose last clause was a wink. At last, as he looked 
round the restaurant at the end of one those sallies, Grenville noticed that 
his eyes suddenly fixed themselves. He noticed also what the object was 
which had arrested them. It was the lady, the charm of whose figure Mr. 
Schilizzi had noticed in the garden. As to her character, there could be no 
doubt about it; though it was one which with charitable irony the world 
would describe as doubtful: and Grenville felt as certain as if aU the story 
had been confessed to him, that Mr. Schilizzi already had contrived to make 
some acquaintance with her. Presently she swept by fanning herself, and 
diffusing zephyrs of patchouli: and as she went Mr. Schilizzi’s travelling 
eye followed her movements between eyelids almost closed. Then for five 
minutes he seemed unnaturally interested in his dessert. He peeled a pear 
for his wife, and talked to her with consistent attention. Then he looked 
at hist watch, and exclaimed with a most creditable start, 

By gad, Irma, I wonder if you know what time it is ? I must hurry 
off instantly to meet Schwabjo and Silbersheim. What will you do ? ” Ho 
frowned and looked doubtful for a moment. ** Hang it all I he said. 
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“ You’d better wait at the band for me; and Mr. Grenville will see that 
nobody comes and eats yon.** 

Grenville and Mrs. Schilizzi once again were alone together; but a £bw 
conventional words about the music and the warmth of the evening were all 
that for some minutes they found themselves able to utter: and their tone 
in doing so was one of polite indifference. She was the first to inaugurate 
any change; and the change, when she did so, was from indiference to 
actual hardness. 

The music,” she said, “ interests you as little as it does me. If you 
meet my husband, will you tell him I have gone in.” 

As she spoke she half rose to go; but with an exclamation violent 
although under his breath, Grenville stopped her. 

“ If you go,” he said, “ I conclude you will go for ever. I myself shall 
leave Lichtenbourg to-morrow.” 

She looked at him, not with tenderness, but still with a start of quick, 
involuntary alarm. 

“ What,” he went on more gently, what is the use of my remaining 
here, if all day long I am never to have a sight of you; and when we do 
meet, you resent evt .y word I utter? ” 

“Have you uo of my position?” she said. “Aro you utterly 
unable to feel / jr ] .c ? Well—to-morrow,! am going no more expeditions. 
You may, if y* '* li] -j, meet me in the gardens at eleven. Bobby, you must 
come. You dt a*t know how all this is killing me. I must go in now ; I’m 
so tired. Goo ’ -bye till to-morrow: and then, if you can, tell me you don’t 
quite hate me.” 

Her Btranf;e changes of feeling struck him differently at different times. 
Sometimes they seemed the result of some deep but troubled principle, 
trying pathetically to adjust itself to the stress of untried circumstances; 
though it was a principle to which as yet he had found no comploto clue. 
Sometimes they seemed the caprices of mere emotional selfishness. But 
to-night ho retired to rest convinced at least of one thing, that what¬ 
ever it cost her, she was still true to him. When he came to moot her 
in the garden, she was there before her time; but ho was conscious of a 
momentary annoyance at seeing that she hod brought her children. As 
soon, however, as he sat doum by her, she told them to go and play: and 
then, mindful of her last words at parting, he murmured to her timidly some 
phrase of affection. 

Her answer was a new surprise to him. He could hardly believe his 
ears. Averting her head, with a couoontrated repulse in her accent, 

“ Don’t,” she exclaimed, “ don’t say a word of that kind. Don’t touch 
me or come near me; or say oi ything to suggest that you aro fond of 
me. 

In faltering, incoherent sen^nci s, he asked her what was her meaning. 

“Last night I was ill,” she sail. “I hardly conld sleep at all: and I 
lay awake hating myself more and more, till tho morning. If I go on sooing 
you much, I believe I shall have bnun-fever. Why don’t you awa^? 
It’s unkind of you, staying on hero. I wish you’d go, and then perhaps I 
shall be at peace again.” 

“ Go ? ” exclaimed Grenville. “ Do you really wish me to go ? ” 
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“Then I will,” he answered qnietly. “I will go ihk a^moon.*’ 

Ha dould hari^ bdieTo even now tizat Ae woi^ take him at his worn; 
bat In a slow, low voica she said, 

“I think it wonld be better. Of coarse if it is inconvenient to yon, yon 
oonid pat it ofi till io-xnorrow. Paol is onweli Uiis morning. He's in bed 
with a;hhill .or something: so as fu as he is concerned, yoar presence 
wonld make no matter.” Then after a moment or two, with a little quiver 
want you to go,” she said. ‘‘I suppose I don*t know 
quite what I do want. And yet, yes—I do know. Go—and go to-day.” 

' ‘ “Aflid for how long ? ” he asked. “ Do you mean for ever ? *’ 

“Oh,” she said irritably, “dcm’t trouble me with questions. No—not 
for^e^< Surely you can go to the Pasha's, and when I want you again, 
can write and toll you. When you come back, we may bo able to make 
things different” 

It Ygjy Irma. And will you be happy without me ? ” 

“I shall have you again by-and-by,” she said more calmly. “ And we 
may be able to put things then on a different plane. You know what I 
mean. I need not speak more clearly.” 

“ You speak of that, Irma, as if it were very easy. I didn't know that 
homan nature was so simple.” 

“Perhaps,” she said, “women and men are different 1 think it would 
be easy for a woman.” 

Grenville tried to aasw;er her; but he found it impossible to do so. Ho 
rose abruptly, and held his hand out to her. She merely looked gravely at 
him. 

“ Low as my plane is,” he said at last, “ will not you stoop to it oven to 
say good-bye. I am going to make my preparations. I shall not bo here 
to-night.” 

“ Where are you going,” she asked. 

“ To tile Pasha’s, if I find he will have me. I shall send Fritz with a 
note. If he won’t have me, 1 will go back to the Princess. I will keep 
out of your way till I have gone; and I shall not return, or trouble you 
with letters, till you write to me.” 

He raised his hat, turned on his heel, and went. He sent his note; and 
whilst waiting for his servant's return, he hardly knew in his distraction 
what to do with himself He resolved on a long walk. But what walk 
Aould he take ? Every road he knew was haunted with memories of Irma; 
and “sorrow’s crown of sorrow” was hanging on every tree. He did at 
last, however, hit on an unknown route—a track that led him away into 
some ragged tracts of wood; and sitting on a prostrate trunk, he brooded 
in restless bitterness. What the heart of his pmn was, he at first did not 
know. It was something below the surface that was churning the waters 
of misery. At last he realized what it was—^it was this thought. She had 
said it would be easy for her to alter the character of their relation. That 
the sho^d wish to alter it was not the thing that pained him; nor even 
the thought that she would find it easy to do so ; but the new light which, 
if it were so easy to alter it, was thrown on her character in having ever 
yielded to it. Her self-surrender to him had been hitherto in his eyes 
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transfigordd And sublimated by'wbat be believed to be itr ^ 
completeness. It represented to him a need of her nature*^ nmiVeiiSteftt of 
her inmost sonl. But now—-even supposing it to be a siiH-ihe ease idth 
whieh she said she ooold amend it, instead of making him 
of her future, made him tbink incalculably worse of her past. If Shia ooold 
go back BO lightly to the path» of technical virtue, how much more 
how contemptibly, must she have acted in leaving them. Xerms came 
into his mind, offemg tliomselves as applicable to her conduct, the very 
thought of which h< winced at, and which his will would not sufler to be 
applied. 

Heavy at heart, nnd moving like a man wounded, he dragged himself 
slowly, after an hon:; or tAVO, back to Liohtenbourg. Even in his wretched¬ 
ness one thing delighted him. He saw Fritz at the hotel door, with a 
carriage and with luggage in readiness. He knew, therefore, even before 
an-efinsive note was handed to him, that tiie Pasha would he delighted to 
welcome him : and without a momentis delay he took his seat and departed. 
He was a prey during the journey to two alternate impnlses—^the one,, an 
impulse to complete his accusation and conviction of her, and so far as 
possible to shake himself free of her memory: the other an impulse to 
justify her, and explain her conduct, by attributing it to something too high 
for bis comprehension. He struggled to imagine himself living happy with* 
out her. He said to himself that the world had other women as charming; 
and in especial he bethought him of the eyes and figure of Miss Markham. 
But he had hardly consented to harbour this last image, when he drove it 
away in disgust and repentant sorrow; and mentally abasing himself at the 
feet of Mrs. Schilizzi, confessed and asked pardon for this act of despairing 
treachery. Xbis mood was hardly less painful than the other: hut it was 
a mood which braced him with a sense of self-respect. 

“ Whatever, Irma,*’ he murmured, " may he thought of my devotion for 
yon, I will shame the most saintly lover that ever lived by its fidelity.’* 

Gradually bis thoughts began to shape themselves into something like 
verse, which gave him some satisfaction by its sympathetic cadence: and at 
last producing a note-book he scribll down these lines— 

You may, if you will, lill I di's, leave me friondleas; 

But I fitil’l eholl go (u aloof and alone, 

That at in the lift, oi rhe sleep timt is endless, 

I shall broatho on yon- V <som, for ever your own.” 

No verse, however, not a whole 1 o(» of them, could have eased his breast 
of the physical pain oppressing it j (i* i've made bim by the time he reached 
the Pasha’s castle, able to meet th>> w »rld with anything but distaste and 
weariness. The party had neither Increased nor diminished since ho was 
thore last. So far as he bad consid red the matter, ho had secretly hopod 
it might have increased: for new fac es would at any rate be a sort of dis¬ 
traction ; and the more people there were present, the fewer he would have 
to talk to. But tho Pasha, with lady Ashford, the Baroness, and Mi^ 
Markham, was just such a party as would compel him to exert hjKaself, & 
make him, if he failed to do so, seem either rude or peculiar. Lady Ai^h- 
ford, indeed, by whom he sat at dinner, did indeed, after asking him many 
questions about his prospects, and lightly remarking, I suppose you have 
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; la the evening they all of theaa i^yed «! ^biOiaids. The jewelled weapons 
on the w^ ^tt^d iiko fire-workk GrenviUe Was eonsoions that 
Ifias Markham. Beamed now and tiien hent on idrawing hhn cm^ 
beauty of her play, bat that ci her arms and wrists. He knew that people 
spoke to 1^. He knew that be answered when he was spoken to, and that 
he tried to make conversation. Bat of what he said he was only half- 
oohseions; his own voice made no sound in his ears; and the voices of the 
others were merely like faint noises in a dream. The Pasha, when the 
ladies reUted, suggested that he should come to the smoking-room; but on 
plea of fatigue he ezcused himself, longing to be again alone^—alone, so as 
to drop the smotiiering mask of guety, to groan if he pleased instead of 
forcing laugbtor ; and if he could, to lose himself in the peace of sleep, 
hoping that to-morrow might bring him some note from Lichtenbourg. 

He little knew bow strong this hope had been in him till the post arrived 
and killed it. “How can a woman be so cruel I be exclaimed to himself: 
and, smarting under this thought, his natnre swerved in revolt from her, 
siruggling to recover its independence. This was in the morning, an hour 
before the mid-day breakfast; and, during tbis hour, as he sat alone in his 
room, he found that his mind, with a kind of defiant longing, was looking 
forward to again meeting Miss Markham. Hven to think of Mrs. Schilizzi 
had suddenly become so painful that his thoughts seemed to have been 
burnt by her, as if they had touched hot iron; and as a man whose clothes 
are on fire might plunge instinctively into water, he felt himself instinctively 
impelled to soothe himself by some distraction. Such being the case, Miss 
Markham’s various fascinations, which he was till now hardly aware that he 
had noticed, or which, if they had occurred to him, he had pushed con¬ 
temptuously out of his consciousness, suddenly now came back to him, and 
he let his imagination dwell on them. How would she be dressed ?—for her 
dresses were always changing. How would sho look at him through her 
long dark lashes ? How would her lips, like a parted rose-bud, speak to 
him ? He felt himself impatient to see her again; and he found himself 
entering the hall, the usual place of meeting, a good ten minutes too early. 
The masses of furniture bewildered his eyes at first ; and seeing what the 
time was, he concluded the room was empty; hut a coloured something 
moved against a back-ground of screens and cabinets, and he realised that 
this was actnally Miss Markham herself. She had apparently been out of 
doors, for a dainty little hat was on her forehead, a jacket clipped her figure, 
insolent in its finished simplicity, and a delicate gloved hand indolently 
held a walking-stick. When Grrenville caught sight of her she was sitting 
in a great Florentine chair, holding with her other hand a pocket-handker¬ 
chief to her nostrils. She did not stir when he entered, hut with the 
magnetism of a quiet “ Good morning,” she drew him towards her and then 
gave him her hand. ** Tell me,” she said, for a moment detaining his, do 
you liketthis scent ? ” She gave him the handkerchief. 

“ It’s odd,” he said. ** What is it ? ” 

** I never heard the name before. It is supposed to he very precious. 
Our host, the Pasha, gave it me. He,” she added, with a mischievous 
twinkle in her eyes, “ can well spare it.” 
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«I don’t know,” enid GrenyiUe after a panee, if 1 like it.** r i v 

*M,” eaid Misd Iffarkham, with the twinkle repeating itself in ker dyes, 
and employing a wdrd which is hardly elegant in itself, bnt whifih eamd 
from her lips as if modeled in Broaden chba, I think it’s Ua»tly, We-irs 
gobg to drive afterwards,” she continned, so I shall not take off my hat. 
Sly gloves have tw^ve buttons so I may as well begin nndoing them. IVe 
been out. I delight in walking.” 

At this moment Lady Ashford and the Baroness entered \ and Grenville 
was stmck by tbo oddly different way in wbiob,' as it seemed to him, 
these two ladies greeted him. Seeing him as they did, standing close to 
Miss Markham^ Lady Ashford, he thought, showed symptoms of marked 
pleasure; whilst ery wrinkle latent in the face of the Baroness appeared 
to twitch with eqi. dly marked annoyance. The Pasha, however, entered, 
rubbing his jewelled bands, and every expression at once naturally changed . 
itself. As if by magi c a series of folding doors were flung open and the 
party went in t< breakfast; but not even the breakfast, beginning with the 
choicest caviare and ending with bon-bons fresh from the artist’s hand, 
could medivnne the face of the Baroness to its usual sinister complacency. 
Straggling s b t was for spirits, and half interested as be was in Miss 
Markham,' ren' illo still was conscious of a burning smart within him ; and 
would still <ave been absent-nuuded if his curiosity had not been roused by 
tbo bcarin of those two elder ladies. In the course of the afternoon, 
it was moi or less satisfled. The object of their drive was the identical 
old castle, hicli be bad first heard of at the Princess’s, and visited on his 
first morni g at Liebtenbourg. Here, for a certain time, be found himself 
alone with iiady Ashford; and he felt convinced from what she said, though 
she did rot speak very plainly, that the Baroness, who was entirely under 
the inflnonce of the King of Moldavia, was anxious to promote the intimacy 
between him and Miss Markham; that Lady Ashford hoped that the king’s 
caprice was evaporating; but that she was staying with the Pasha, and 
probably outstaying her welcome, in order to offer her niece what protection 
she could. 

Can’t you,” asked Grenville, ** take her back to England ? Has she no 
mother or father to take care of her or keep her in order ? ” 

“ No,” said Lady Ashford, ** that’s the worst of it. She’s of age—she’s 
just of age ; and is, unfortunately, her (^wn mistress. She has money too, 
and a most doterminod will of her own. If her family put her back up by 
any injudicious handling, v^hc is capable of doing anything, and of snapping 
her fingers at tlie conse<vJcii.?es. And yet,” Lady Ashford continued, 
changing her tone, she h!>.^ the makings in her of really a fine character.” 
Grenville did not believe this he, however, forbore to say so. “ Bo you 
remember,” said Lady Askfo: I, how much you admired her at the 
Embassy ? And she, too, Wr. j curiously taken with you. Have you 
forgotten our conversation t' at night, and some bits of philosophy I told 
you ? ” Grenville replied thf b ho had not forgotten a word. “ You n^y 
remember then,” she went o.i, **my telling you that the womaifwho can 
love most deeply, will never ktve her deepest till first she has loved in vain 
—that she only learns what she wants to give and get by finding out how 
much one man can neither understand nor give ! Well—I believe since I 
said that to you, Juanita Markham has been findmg out the truth of it.” 
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She added more in eomethlng the same strmn, till a sort of suspicion at last 
dawned on his mind of its being Lady Ashford’s hope that he might, in 
Miss Markham’s affections, be willing to seize on the throne which the 
monarch was preparing to abdicate. To entertain such an idea in any 
serious sense never for an instant occurred to him ^ but the belief that Lady 
Ashford entertained it, to a certain degree flattered him, and gave a flresh 
impulse to the unhappy recklessness of his mood. A sort of spurious good 
Spirits came to him as they drove back, and he felt fully equal to enjoying 
his host’s society, and puffing a private cigarette with him before dinner* 
time in tiie smoking-room. In doing this, he was doing a work of most 
real charity. The Pasha’s experiences and opinions were so wide and so 
comprehensive, that there wore only a few of them which, with all his 
happy audacity, he was able, except in confidence, to communicate frankly 
to ladies. Ho therefore constantly desired a man to whom his exuberant 
nature might unbosom itself. He made no effort at anything indecorous. 
No effort was needed. His conversation flowed easily like a sunny and 
babbling stream. He was never bitter; he was constantly humorous; 
and though there was nothing which he seemed to shrink from touching on, 
his language was never coarse, because nothing seemed coarse to him. The 
generalisation at which he at last arrived was, that no serious attachment 
Could ever be Platonic at its beginning. “You can,” he said, “ if you like, 
have Platonic affection afterwards. Consider you now our good friend the 
Baroness. We may speak of her history, for all the world is acquainted 
with it. With the King of Moldavia she is absolutely Platonic now, and— 
what is your word in English ?—unselfishly devoted to his mterests ; but 
then, of course, she was au mieux with him to begin with. You see 1 ” said 
the Pasha, extending his forefinger, and screwing his eye up in triumph, 
like a statesman revealing some astute consideration of policy. To Grenville 
these chance words were a revelation, though hardly a surprise. The 
story which, according to the Pasha, all the world was acquainted with, ho 
never had hoard before; but his surprise became a certainty that the 
Baroness was the king’s accomplice. 

In any other mood the whole situation would have revolted him. Ho 
would have been revolted by the sense of being himself connected with it. 
But just as physical pain of one kind may moke a man insensible to others, 
80 the mental pain which still burnt under the surfece, made Grenville 
insensible to what otherwise would have caused in him a moral nausea. 
His aim was not to think. His aim was to escape from thought; and again 
he turned at dinner for distraction to Miss Markham. He began to be 
conscious of a new sort of attraction in her. That she was good, or refined, 
or elevated, he never for a moment thought. Hg could not even pity her 
as the object of the machinations of the Baroness; but all the same she 
interested him as being in some ways a riddle. Her manner was refined, 
though he never believed she was. There was a dainty quiet in it. Her 
B^^se of humour was keen, but completely under control; and when it lit up 
her face ft struck him all the more from her eyes being in general soft with 
nmlanchoiy. “ What,” Grenville asked himself, “ does she think of her 
king ? Does she feel his desertion ? Is she capable of feeling anything ? 
And yet, whatever she is, that girl is in one way genuine. She has the 
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courage of her own rdesireB ; and world win never interfere with her, 
^he looks,” he. thought presently, as he let his eye rest on her, ^'pre¬ 
occupied as to how she can best go to the devil/* 

After dinner she affected him still more powerfully. She sang. Her 
voice astonished bun. Its liq^uid tones seemed to vibrate with a passion 
committed to a music which was but another form of itself. Some music 
suggests a rising in the air. Hers suggested to Grenville fathomless sinking 
in the sea. Let me live my life out! ** He instinctively put these words 
to it as a kind of mental libretto. ** Let me live my life out, no matter how 
soon, but completely ; and then, let the mountains fall on me, let the rocks 
cover me 1 ” He shuddered as he listened : he felt that the effect on him 
was horrible; yet he moved to the piano, and stood by the singer fascinated. 
When she had finished he begged her to sing again; but looking up to him 
with a faint provoking smile, “No,’* she said, “1 am tired. These windows 
open on a kind of platform or balcony : 1 am going out to get my breath in 
the moonlight.** He opened the window for her, and they went out together. 
He felt as he did so as if his good angel was deserting him. Before many 
minntes had passed, the girl, ^nietly mistress of the situation, had taken his 
hand. Ho had yielded to the magic of her touch ; and yet, doop in his 
heart he felt there had been plunged a dagger. But his heart appeared to 
him hopelessly far away, disappearing out of sight in some hapless depth of 
his being. At this moment, however, whatever had become of his good 
angel, a bfi/ o)pppoored, who performed a good one's function. This 
was the Buronobw, \\h? said they were wanted to play billiards, Grenville 
at all evoj’ .3 I lu ro need to be told twice ; and, by-and-by, when ho found 
himself al' ne ..n his ruom, his mind was racked by one and one only hope— 
that the f llowiag day a letter might come to him from Lichtenbonrg. But 
again thcr wfs disappointment; and this time a worse reaction. Blankly 
staring from his window at the gardens and woods below, he saw in a 
winding walk a glimpse of Miss Markham’s parasol. He desoended and met 
her. Her eyes brightened when she saw him; and the light in them softly 
trembled under her shadowy lashes. In the afternoon they rode together, 
though the Baroness opposed the arrangement, severely condemning its 
impropriety. But the Pasha informed her that such things wore done in 
Kngland. Lady Ashford confirmed the statement; so there was no more 
to be said. In the evening again there was mnsic ; and though there was 
no retirement on the balcony. Miss Markham had the art of producing 
moments of 'privacy in a wdUlit room where several other people were 
present. Gradually he felt that her presence was acting on him like some 
narcotic, lulling the pains p ad doubts that were aching within him secretly. 
He slept better the next twf^ ni,^rhts; and though, when on the arrival of the 
post, be was wounded afresh eut>h morning by finding that he had no letter, 
he felt that the personality ol i: ’ woman near him was softly shielding his 
eyes from the vision of the Wi nan absent. And yet to the woman near 
him, he yielded himself grudg ngiy and slowly. He was never conscious of 
uttering one genuine though' to her. The thoughts w'hich he did utter 
were mere guests in his mind, and most of them were not honoured gaests. 
Still she had triumphed so for as to keep him constantly at her side; and 
his thoughts, it may perhaps be conjectured, were the last things she cared 
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about. They were for her no part of the intimacy: they were little more 
than its coverlet. The second of these two moimings, she contrived a new 
stroke of generalship. Amongst other accomplishments she possessed that 
of drawing; and, instead of alluring him to meet her before breakfast in the 
gardens, she told him of a sitting-room, with a view, in one of the towers, 
and there, she informed him, she was going to attempt a sketch. He acted 
on the hint conveyed to him. He helped her with her paints and pencils ; 
but, despite his assistance, an hour liad passed away, and a few outlines 
were all that the paper had to show for it. So far as Grenville was con¬ 
cerned, many men would consider that he had done little for which ho 
could reasonably reproach himself: but this had happened at all events— 
without any air of forwardness, but quietly with an insidious grace, the girl 
at last contrived to offer her lips to him, in a way that made him unable if 
not unwilling to refuse them. She suggested that after breakfast they 
should again seek this retirement, which she adroitly let him know they 
could do without being observed. He met her at the foot of a certain 
winding stair, which took them to the landing out of which the room opened. 
It happened in the dusk, however, that she went to the wrong door, and 
Grenville found himself entering the very room—the bare room with the old 
rude furniture—where he and Mrs. Schilizzi had lunched together. He 
started, and stood absolutely still. Miss Markham had withdrawn instantly; 
and saying, ** Our room is the next one,^ at once went to it expecting that 
he would follow. But for a minute or so he could not move. That bare 
room appeared to bim like the tomh of all the hopes of his life, of everything 
that was sacred and beautiful in it. He did not dare to so much as pass 
the threshold ; but the voice of Irma spoke in tbe dusty air, and he saw her 
eyes full of dreams and aspirations. He closed the door reverently: he 
pressed his hand to his forehead. When he rejoined Miss Markham, she 
saw him a changed man. He little knew how the change would betray 
itself in his face. It could have escaped the attention of no one; but the 
cause of it was naturally unsuspected by her. 

** Are you ill ? ’* she said. “ Are you suffering ?'' 

He caught at the suggestion eagerly. “ It’s nothing,” he said. ** It’s 
merely a sudden headache. I can hardly see. I must go to my room and be 
quiet. I shall be all right in an hour or two.” 

Miss Markham's face, like bis, exhibited genuine feeling; but hers suggested 
annoyance far more than sorrow. When he closed the door she sullenly 
collected her materials. She sat with them lying in her lap, her dainty lips 
pouting; and, presently, undoing a button, she drew from her breast a 
locket. There was a man’s portrait on one side and on the other a crown 
in diamonds. She looked long at it with a half discontented smile. 

W. H. Mallock. 
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OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 

The rapidly increasing interest taken by the public at large in the 
question of old-age pensions is of great significance. Everywhere 
there is manifested an eagerness to learn about the plans proposed 
and the mode of carrying them inljo effect; a most favourable hearing 
has been granted to their exponents, and it is not too much to say 
that though the proposals have, perhaps, gained but little acceptanco, 
they have excited no hostility. I sympathise very deeply with the 
desire to rcn^ody the poverty of the aged, but I cannot feel that any 
of the S(;hc:">e8 ut present before the public are likely to effect their 
object, til id therefore, at the risk of appearing to take up a position 
of oppoi ition to many whose motives I admire, and who have done 
great se^ '/Ice by the ability and industry they have devoted to the 
question, I propose to examine the present proposals, and, after 
dealing with them, to try to indicate in what directions safe progress 
can, in my opinion, be made. 

Broadly speaking, the aim of all tho plans is the same. They 
propose to secure to all those who attain a certain advanced ago 
an adequate pension which may be defined as such a weekly 
income as will enable them to live decently and free from dis¬ 
tress without having recourse to either in-door or out-door relief. 
The English schemes adopt sixty-five as the age, and Ss. per week 
as the amount of the pension. The scheme of the German 
Government makes the pension commence at seventy, and fixes 
the maximum amount at about 3s. 9d. I shall not stop to discuss 
these matters, contenting myself with pointing out that such 
variations indicate a differ‘uce in the cost of living in the two 
countries, which must be tlje consequence of differences in the 
purchasing power of mou ^y and of other political or social causes 
which operate at the piest at time but which cannot be viqwed lA 
permanent for such lonk periods as are here to be dealt with; and 
this raises an uncomfo^lle suspicion that, however well we may 
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iiiYe estimated the needful amount from the data of to-4ay, it inay 
turn out to be considerably in error vhen the time comes for the 
pensions to be paid. 

The suggestions that have rightly attracted the greatest attention 
are of two kinds: those that depend upon thrift on the part of the 
benefidaries, and those that depend upon an entirely gratuitous 
endowment from the State. The supporters of the former do Hot, 
howeyer, expect the poorer classes voluntarily to lay by sufficient to 
keep them in their old age, and accordingly they propose to induce 
them to save up for that end by offers of contribution on the part 
of the State. The German plan goes farther; for it makes it com¬ 
pulsory upon the working classes to lay aside certain sums for these 
purposes. Hence we may classify the schemes thus:—(1) stimu¬ 
lated thrift; (2) compulsory thrift; (3) State pensions. 

In all the plans that depend on thrift, the money and influence 
of the State are used to induce or require the working classes to 
appropriate a certain portion of their savings to the special purpose 
of providing pensions for themselves in their old age. It has been 
tacitly assumed by most of the advocates for these schemes that in 
so doing the State is encouraging a good thing; in other words, 
that it is desirable and for the benefit of the community that the 
thrift of the working classes should be diverted into tbis channel. 
If we could ensure that the action of the State would create this thrift, 
the case might be different, but the probability is that for the most 
part it will only dkert it; and therefore to justify such action it must 
be shown that this is the best purpose to which the poor can dedi¬ 
cate their savings, or at least that it is better than those to which at 
present they devote them. There appears to me to be no adequate 
reason for thinking that such is the case. The poorer classes have 
many wiser modes of using their spare money, and the savings 
turned aside to this purpose by such inducements will be probably 
diverted from more important ends. 

The bulk of the working class are actually dependent for their 
daily bread upon their daily labour. In a large proportion of cases 
tbe cessation of employment for a few weeks is enough to reduce 
them to destitution. Depression of trade or strikes on the one hand, 
and accidents or sickness on the other, may at any moment stop their 
earning power and throw them back on tbe savings they have made 
in more prosperous times, or on charity or State relief. During the 
best part of their working life, when they would otherwise have the 
greatest power of la 3 dng by, they have usually the expense of 
peeping families too young to contribute to their own support, and 
during' tbis period any such suspension of work affects not only tbem- 
selves but their families. Is it prudent or wise for those ■who live 
thus to diminish the resources upon which they would otherwise fall 




back in seasons of ^iol by irrevocably appropriating tiieir sayings to 
warding 62 tronbles distant thirty or forty years whiob they maynever 
live to see, and which they may then 1^ able to meet by the aid of 
those who stand so much in need of their immediate aid P He uses 
his money wisely who holds it ready to defend him against the dangers 
that arc greatest and most immment, and the condition of the w'ork- 
ing class is such that poverty after sixty-five is by no means that 
which they have to fear the most 

There is another and less gloomy view of the case of the working 
classes which equally points to the unwisdom of a thrift that provides 
exclusively for such distant danger^ To every one the value of a 
shilling is greater in proportion to the smallness of his means. With 
the first few pounds, a working man can get only the bare neces¬ 
saries of a decent existence. As he adds to his stock he can surround 
himself with more and more comforts, the actual return of each 
sovereign in comfort or profit being less than that of the preceding 
one and greater than that of the cme which follows. A little capital 
may enable him to add a new sputtie of income, which will make a 
marked di^crence in his oonditton* As he gets richer the modes in 
which he can increase the value of a small capital by using upon it a 
large amouu' of personal labour become restricted, and he grows to 
be more a-tc! investor, aud must content himself with the 

rato of re nun ‘ration which investments command. But in his earlier 
state this vat not so. Almost all, however poor (and the more so 
the poore thoy may be), have some opportunity of using a little 
capital in ;i way in which it will repay them out^of all proportion to 
its amount. The small capital of the match>girl or the costermonger 
means ihc possibiKty of a livelihood, and to an artizan whose labour 
is his sole wealth, a better house or better clothing, a little garden or 
better tools are usually the wisest and most profitable investments. 

The principle, therefore, that should guide the poor in the choice 
of forms of thrift is to find that mode of using their savings which 
will in their particular case bring them in the largest return. This 
will usually be connected with something on which they have special 
opportunities of bestowing their labour, opportunities not possessed 
in equal measure by others. And of this type is that which I believe 
to be the most natural and the best form in which the working 
classes lay up against the distant future, Le., in the nurture, support 
and training of their children. This is a direct outlay of capital to 
the extent of a large proporti‘»n of their total earnings, and if the 
family life is wisely jegula-ed by the parents it is in the vast 
majority of cases more jprod ctive of return, both material and other¬ 
wise, to the parents aui the nation, than any other form of Capita? 
expenditure open to the poo:*. It must not be thought that this 
means that large families ore to be encouraged—the excessive 
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inimber of the children maj etont their deirdQ]pni^]3E^^ 
lesfl Talnable as men and wDinjen. Biii ihe^ can doubt that 

to ^the wbrHn|f <da88e» ^& are the main insurance a|painst 

old It is on them that the earnings cd the father and the.^c 
and tr ainin g of the mother are sj^nt, and if mii^ortane of a grave 
obaraoter does not ensuej the parents reap the due reward in their 
old aget. 

The forms of thrift, therefore, which should be encouraged in 
;the working classes are those that leave the savings available to 
>ward off the most imminent dangers that threaten them; and sub¬ 
ject to this they should use whit money they con spare in such way 
as will be most profitable to them in their particular position, not 
forgetting that money wisely expended for the benefit and proper 
training of children stands first in this category. Such are the con¬ 
clusions to which an abstract oqnsideration of the case leads us, and 
the behaviour of the thrifty among the poorer classes shows that 
they have arrived at the same conclusions when viewing their 
position from a practical standpoint. They utterly refuse to have 
anything to do with deferred annuities such as those in which it 
is now proposed to tempt or drive them to invest their savings. 
In the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows, out of more than 
six hundred thousand contributors only two are found to choose 
this form of investment. It must be remembered that all these 
contributcfrs are individuals voluntarily saving out of their earn¬ 
ings, and not unthrifty people who spend all that they can earn 
without thought of the future. It is the fashion with many to 
assume that the poorer classes are necessarily ignorant and 
foolish, and that the function and duty of the more educated and 
wealthy is to make them change all their habits and beliefs. 
The poor may have their prejudices, and may have much still to 
loam; in neither respect do they differ from their wealthier brethren. 
But they are better acquainted with the needs and difficulties of their 
own state of life, and are therefore in many respects incomparably 
better Judges of the right course to adopt than we can be, with all 
our wider reading and study of economical science. It would take 
a great deal to persuade me that their unanimous condemnation of 
long-deferred annuities as a desirable form of thrift is the outcome 
of prejudice, or grounded on a mistaken idea of what is wise and 
prudent. As it is, so far from seeing anything to cast doubt on the 
Justness of their view, I consider that all sound reasoning supports 
it, and I therefore come to the conclusion that the system of thrift 
which it is proposed to stimulate or enforce is in most cases a bad 
one, afcd that evil and not good will be done by any national action 
which tends to make it general. 

I do not propose to discuss the special inducements offered to 
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p6riK>nfl to inTest their Barm^ tlius. lliey^isaal^^ 
an agreement that GoYermnent is to add lar^Iy to the «mt oohtri* 
bated by indiTidoaL This is a perfectly’ fair statement from the 
point of idewof tiieState;but it means to the contributors nothing more 
than that Qoyernment will guarantee the payment of the pdaucm 
oh terms lower than the actuarial coat when calculated upon the 
very small rate of interest at which the State can invest. Private 
enterprises such as the great Assurance Companies can invest at 
better rates, and con thus offer terms which wlU compare not 
unfavourably with those to be offered by the State. Such terms 
have utterly failed to induce the working classes to accept them, 
and I see no reason why the State should be much more successful 
in the matter. This is, however, a question which may be left to 
settle itself. If a scheme that is satisfactory in itself can be arranged 
wo may safely give it a trial. 

The fundamental difficulty in al| these schemes is brought to 
light when we ask the question, Ho^ do you propose to treat the 
cases in which the payments are not duly kept up P For this is the 
parting of the ways. If you are content that the scheme shall be 
one for the encouragement of thrift, no matter for what 

purpose the sas n.^t to be used, the answer is easy. A person 
when he }).3co unwilling or unable, to continue his subscription 
must have Ihi nghi to surrender his interest in his pension at a 
value depei '/len on the amount he has contributed. If this be so, 
the scheme forfeits all claims to be regarded as a solution of the 
problem of old-age pauperism. It will reach only those cases in 
which the annuitants have at no period in their lives been in such 
urgent want of money us to induce them to yield to the tempta¬ 
tion of immediately realising their interest. Considering that the 
pensions are not to commence until the age of sixty-five years, and 
that the circumstances of the years next preceding will probably 
differ but slightly in each individual case from those during the 
pension period, it is evident that but few of those who are quite 
without resources after sixty-five will have had the power or the 
moral courage to resist the tomptation of co mm uting their pensions 
before the pension age has arrived. The scheme will reach only 
the comparatively prosperous and self-reliant—the class that can 
most safely be left to provide for themselves. 

Take the other alternative, Let us, rigidly adhere to the rule 
that failure to continue the contributions brings forfeiture—^miti¬ 
gated, perhaps, by regul^^oi i that payments in arroar may be made 
up within a certain limited p 5riod. This undoubtedly increase| the 
probability that the payi^enus will he kept up. The knowledge 
that all the previous payments will be lost if the subsequent ones 
are not regularly made will lie a strong incentive to making them. 
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But it is only on incentive. It may stimulate the will, hut it does 
not give the power. Those who fall into xoal poverty at on earlier 
age will not be ahl6 to make the requisite pajinents, and that 
which they have in previous years paid, with perhaps great self- 
denial and difficulty, must he taken from them for no fault of 
theirs, hut solely because they are very poor, and can ill afford to 
lose anything. I do not believe that regulations such as these could 
form a part of a national system. The working classes would 
rightly object to benefits which were purchased in this way. Even 
if it could be enforced, it would not greatly help the case. The 
condition of the very poor would not be alleviated to any sub¬ 
stantial degree, since few of them would have been throughout 
their lives in a position in which they could make the required 
contributions. 

. Cannot these difficulties be met by carefully organized collection ? 
This must no doubt form a part of ®'^ery scheme, as is shown by the 
experience of Insurance Comppiies that receive premiums weekly or 
monthly in small amounts. Such Companies find that they must be 
content to sacrifice one-fourth to one-half of the amount to be collected 
in respect of the cost of collection- There is no reason to suppose that 
things will be different in the case of a national scheme, except 
that it will be less easy to get the right men to do the collection. It 
is with a view to obviate, or at all events to minimise, these practical 
difficulties, that the German plan of compulsory payment and collec¬ 
tion from the masters is projected. At first sight there seems to be 
much to recommend it. The theory that the master contributes one- 
third gives to it the semblance of a benefit to the workman, while 
the obligation on the master to pay makes collection simple. But 
the contribution by the master is more apparent than real, for it is 
impossible to prevent this contribution being taken into account in 
the odj ustment of wages which are continually varying. The master 
will regard it as part of the cost of the labour of the workman, and 
thus it will lessen the amount that he is wiUing actually to hand 
over to him in return for his labour. In the long run, therefore, it 
will tend to diminish the wages paid to the workman, and will he 
home de facto by him to that extent. But here the fatal difficulty 
as to forfeiture comes in. If a man fails to contribute for five years 
ho loses the benefit of the pension scheme. It will he unfair to 
make him continue to pay, and thus he will have the present advan¬ 
tage over his fellows that he is free from the scheme, so that the 
master is no longer under the obligation to pay on his behalf, and 
he w^ got higher wages than his fellows because no contributions 
to the pension fund will be deducted directly or indirectly from his 
wages. To he consistent, the Government ought to compel the con¬ 
tribution from the master irrespective of whether the individual 
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workman, in respect of whom it purports to be made, would be bene¬ 
fited or not, but this would too plainly reveal tbe real nature of tbe 
impost, ie, a general tax on labour for tbe purpose of defraying tbe 
expense of relief given to tbe aged poor. 

Tbe difficulties of these schemes and tbe probability that they 
would only divert and not increase tbe savings of tbe working 
classes has led to tbe third class of schemes, viz., those that boldly 
propose that tbe whole of tbe cost of tbe pensions should be borne 
by Government and defrayed out of general taxation. In other 
words, tbe supporters of these plans propose that every person above 
sixty-five years of age should receive 5s. a week from tbe State. 
There is much to recommend this proposal. It leads to no difficulties 
in the way of collection or forfeiture. It does not divert tbe savings 
of tbe poor into channels not chosen by them. In administration 
it would cost far less than any other scheme. Little can be said 
against it except that it would require that an annual charge of 
some twenty millions should be raised by general taxation for the 
purpose! 

The simplicity of the scheme arises from the fact that it is no 
scheme at all. I do not say this unkindly, for I think that if we 
are determined to attack and remove old-age pauperism as an 
isolated nnoaon and not treat it as the outcome of the general 
social coad tmn ot the poorer dasses, to be dealt with by remedies 
afEectin^.! th it condition, this scheme is the best one. But at present 
it is onl = a suggestion that a plan should be devised for this purpose. 
The pr( [josul that sums should be given away is easy to make; 
the real question is how to procure the money to give away. At 
present no one has faced this. No plan of raising so large a sum 
has been proposed which would stand any chance of being accepted 
by the nation for such purposes. Nor do I think that we should 
act wisely in accepting any such plan if one could be found. I am 
quite willing that the nation should consent to even greater sacrifices 
to render more endurable the condition of its poorer members, but 
the first twenty millions that it can spare for this purpose can be 
much better employed than in such an indiscriminate gift to all 
above sixty-five. I would rather that the money should be spent 
in rendering the life of the poor successful than in palliating its 
failure. 

Is the conclusion to be that it is useless to endeavour to remove 
from us the stigma of old-age pauperism? Certainly not. The 
difficulties to which I hav^ referred are not essential; they arise 
from the form of solutic i proposed, and are due to the attempt to 
isolate this case of poverl f and to treat it by itself, as though it ^re 
not the outcome of a \noTe widely spread evil. Here, as is so often 
the case in disease, th4 symptom, though most grave, is best treated 
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by'remedies wbicb are direct agawt ^be general a^xnesat of wbiob 
it Ib ti.e result. Let me try to aiake / 

The oommoa element ia ^ tbese plaaa from W 
opinion, tbey derite iphaterer time value Assess, 
propose in a more or l^s eSective way to endow &e |K}or, or to 
aid the poor to endow themselyes, mtb «« wcome which U bepqnd 
the reach of mitforittne. It is true tHat tbey oontomplate that; 
this state of tluiiga jdiould only commence when the indiyidual haa 
attained: to an advanced age. This limitation mars their efficiency, 
hut It is of secondary importance compared with the fact that they 
postulate the inalienuhility of the income when once it has accrued. 
It Is the recognition of this idea which gives to the movement its 
political and social importance-—on importance quite independent of 
the acceptance of any one of the particular schranes. For the -^rst 
time we have put before us the conception of the members of .the 
poorer classes becoming possessed of property sufficient to give them 
the decencies of existence,, which be taken from them and of 
which they cannot divest themselv^ ; 

The idea of inalienable property is not m|irely a new one. In early 
times it was not uncommon for aU- the members of. a community 
(such as the inhabitants of a village) to ^possess privileges which 
were inalienable, and which were'of the nature of property. The 
tools of a man's trade were ibt edli^ seized or sold by legal 

process, inasmuch as they were his means of livelihood—a doctrine 
that appears in our present Law of Banlcruptcy, which protects them 
and the apparel of the bankrupt, his wife and children, to the amount 
of £20. At the present day penmons such as those of soldiers and 
sailors are regarded by fhO Uw as granted their support, and 

cannot be taken by any lOgd pi^ or sold by the 

recipient. These exampl(»> Bltiiough social changes have lessened 
their importance, serve as iastanoas of the practical application of 
the principle of property being protected from forced and even from 
Voluntary alienation. The fact is that we have grown out of the 
notion that a man's creditors have a right to him body and souL 
In very ancient times this was the accepted view. A debtor could be 
sold into slavery to pay his ^bts. In. more recent times a creditor, 
after stripping his debtor of all the law permitted him to seize, could 
complete his ruin by putting him into gaol till the debt was satisfied. 

In the present day such things sound revolting to us. We refuse 
to allow anything to interfere with a man's liberty so long as he has 
done nothing to render himself amenable to our criminal laws. 

^ But though we give to a man his Kborty as an inalienable posses- 
siol^ we ^op there. He may live if he can, that is all. With the 
trifling exceptions wh^h I have mentioned, we take no pains to 
prevent his being delved of what is necessary to enable bim to 
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lead a decent eziBtenoe. la thie an essenlM featoce of <w iocial 
system Would it be immoral to render inalienable eucb ia xnodSonm 
of property as does not eseeed that tfducdi is requijdte to support life 
honestly P Provided that the State ensure i^at it wHl be devoted 

to this purpose, I think it would not* In my eyes it is a natural 
and proper extension of the principles which preserve to a man his 
liberty, however deeply he be in debtj and which save to him 
sufficient wearing apparel notwithstanding that he is a bankrupt and 
his property is to be divided among his creditors. It is not to the 
public good that he sliould be stripped of these, neither is it to the 
public good that he should be rendered utterly destitute. 

Let me put this into a concrete form. Suppose we take 5s. per week 
as representing the lowest sum on which a person can live decently, 
without physical distress on the one hand or pauper reKef on the 
other. A man who is solvent gives to the State, either in one 
payment or by mstolments, such a imm as w^ secure to him en 
income of not more than 5s; a we& for life, commencing at some 
date, either present or future^; shall be irre¬ 

vocably devoted to this purpose. Ihe State accepts this offier, and, 
in return, assures him of the bontinu^ enjo^ent of it by placing 
it in the same legal position as a soldier^s pension. Who is injured 
or wronged thereby P The State certainly gains, because it has a 
citizen who will never need to call upon it for poor-relief. The 
individual is not wronged, for the bargain is a voluntary one, and he 
lias acquired the certainty that he w be in absolute destitu¬ 

tion. He has purchased this certainty 1 y surrendering the control 
of the money, and consenting that ii shall be inalienably devoted to 
this purpose. Who, then, has creditors, it will be 

said. I Will presently examine into fke truth of this allegation, but 
assuming that their remedies will be far curtailed, does it furnish 
them with just ground of complaint ? What right have they to 
demand that we shall allow them to red uce their debtor to such a 
pitch of poverty that he is forced to i^onle for support to the poor- 
rates? To the extent that he doet^ sc; it is the State that has to 
pay the money that they appear to h^ve taken from their debtor. 

It will be readily perceived that the fundamental conditions of 
this form of voluntary insurance agai st destitution ore: first, that 
the amount received should not ire than sufficient to enable 


the individual to live decently; j?nd secondly, that the sums con¬ 
tributed by him should be irrevocab .y c idicated to that purpose. This 
is all that he has to concede. It Ia by no means necessary that he 
should lose pecuniarily. He ought to be required to pay only the true 
value of the annuity he purchase^ ; and, indeed, the State would do 
most wisely in giving very liberrl terms to those who thus secure 
to themselves the means of a dec((nt existence. For the present we 
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waj iSBime that the on!; manner in wHch tide object will be effected 
is hj converting the contributions into a life pension wbicb cannot 
be changed or alienated, so that no misfortune can make the con¬ 
tributor a pauper or a burden to the State. This limitation of form is, 
however, not essential. The time may come when it will be possible 
to apply the money to the purchase of property or privileges of other 
kinds (such, perhaps, as allotments) equally inalienable, and even 
more useful to the recipient than a stated weekly sum. Such deve¬ 
lopments must come later. It would only lead to confusion if I were 
to discuss them here, and I shall not further refer to this part of the 
question. 

If such an insurance against poverty were permitted, the invest¬ 
ment would probably become very popular. Persons in all positions 
of life, knowing how impossible it is to foresee misfortxme, would be 
induced to protect themselves and the members of their families from 
the danger of utter destitution. They would feel that it was in every 
sense of the word an investment, that those for whom they procured 
the annuity would receive the full value of what they paid, whether 
misfortune supervened or not; bo that there would be no loss if the 
precaution should prove to be needless, while it would be an invalu¬ 
able boon if trouble should come. In process of time such con¬ 
siderations would, I think, induce all who could afford it, to molce 
this timely provision; and thus we should save from pauperism all 
those who at any time in their lives had been suJficiently well-to-do 
to take advantage of the privilege. It is well known that a con¬ 
siderable percentage of the aged poor have at some period of their 
lives been comfortably off, so that in this way it would sub¬ 
stantially reduce old-age pauperism. The cost at birth of such an 
annuity, to commence at fifty years of age, would be perhaps £10. 
I by no means wi^ to imply that its commencement should be so 
long deferred, for I would allow it to be made to begin at any age 
that might bo desired. But such figures as these are enough to show 
that it might well become a custom for fathers, even among some of 
the working-classes, to make use of this mode of giving a small 
endowment to their children, especially to their daughters—a custom 
which would be of great advantage to the community at large. 

l^ext, as to those who belong to classes so poor that it would not 
be possible for tbe individual to do more than use it in his own 
behalf. It will always be a question witb any bread-winner whether 
it is wise or unselfish to expend his savings on securing for himself 
any annuity that ceases with his life, as it is then that those who 
^ are dependent upon him are most likely to need aid. This objection 
appKes to all forms of thrift that occupy themselves with pensions, 
and I have no desire that the poor should fail to give to it its full 
weight. But putting , this aside, there can be no doubt that such a 



fonn of saving as is liete suggested will be far more attractive to a 
working man than any proposed by tbe schemes we have considered. 
Instead of postponing the enjoyment of his savings until he arrives 
at old age, he can, if he will, make the return commence at any time 
of life. He is not restricted to any special amount or to any special 
date in his instalments. He heed not even decide beforehand the 
date at which the payment of the annuity shall commence. So long 
as he is a contributor, his payments, with their accumulations, will 
he credited to him, and when trouble comes, or when he so elects, ho 
will begin to receive such weekly allowance as the total sum repre¬ 
sents at his age. He may put aside, when and how he is able so to 
do, and everything that he so puts aside will ultimately come to him 
in the shape of an annuity, which will he safe from all ills of fortune. 
It is this last fact which will weigh with the more thoughtful among 
the working-classes, for they must all feel the uncertainty of their 
tenure of their little savings when a few weeks' illness may reduce 
them to a condition in which they are no better off than they would 
have been if they had never saved at all. I often find myself 
wondering that with such a prospect they can ever brace themselves 
up to the steady self-denial which is involved in thrift. This terror 
would be t ikei. from them for ever. And if the advisability of thus 
allowing p< op> ie insure against absolute poverty once becomes 
acceptec^, it is easy to see ^at it might be extended to some cases of 
annuities , sei »ired on joint lives (such as those of husband and wife), 
the one ^-uliug principle being that the amount must not exceed 
such a sum as secures a decent existence. Subject to this limitation, 
every encouragement should be given to persons who are willing thus 
to save themselves from ever becoming a charge on the State. 

Is there any ground for regarding such a scheme as being unfair 
to creditors ? I can see none. It is true that some care would have 
to be taken that the payments should not he made by persons who 
are in debt, so as to defraud those to whom they owe money. This 
might^easily be effected in many ways; as, for instance, by providing 
that payments may be challenged within six months by any unpaid 
creditor whose debt existed at the time. But it is not these necessary 
precautions for preventing payments to the State being improperly 
made which will cause the outcry with which I have no doubt my 
proposal will bo welcomed. It will come from tbe notion that it will 
tend to defraud future creditors. This appears to me to be nonsense. 
Ho one says that soldiers' pensions defraud their creditors, yet they 
are inalienable. We dc not consider it a fraud on future creditors 
when a man squandeis t. e money he possesses. Why, then, shojUd 
it be thought so whe^ ho dedicates it to a purpose which 'baakes it 
impossible for him to\ wtate it, and gives him regularly the means 
of purchasing the necessaries which, after all, he must procure some- 
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1^/whetlier he has the means of purdiaBZiig thdru honestly br nbt? 
It must never he forgotten that no more May secured to on 
vidual than is sufficient for a decent ezittence; llie MhiMe 
permit wealth to be protected against creditors (aS haa Mo often been 
done in the case of rich married women), it will only allow the indi¬ 
vidual to secure himself against destitutioh. And, therefore, instead 
of being losers, the tradesmen who supply the poor will be greatly 
’ benefited by it. On the one hand, the knowledge that a certain amount 
of savings can be put beyond the reach of creditors, and the fact that 
many of their customers will be living on inalienable pensions, will 
stimulate the habit of cash payment; and, on the other hand, the 
number of the poor who are unable to pay for the necessaries of life 
will be lessened. Any plan which diminishes the destitution of the 
poorer classes must benefit those who supply them. 

Now let me examine the proposals for old-age pensions, and see 
how they fit in with these views. So far as they are merely examples 
of the terms upon which weekly p^sions of 5s. will be granted, to 
commence at the age of sixty-^ve, I have nothing to say against 
them. Eut they limit themselves to this, and it is precisely these 
unnecessary limitations which give lise to the difficulties that attend 
them, and which will, in ray opinion, bring their failure. The long- 
deferred character of the pensisn will render the proposals unaccept¬ 
able to the poorer classes—the inflexibility as to the amount of the 
pension and the date of the payments requisite to procure it compels 
ufl to face the insoluble problem of forfeiture. If these limitations 
are abolished, and the principle of inalienability is accepted in its 
simplicity, these difficulties vanieh. There is no need to alter the 
terms offered. Our desire to deal with the question of old-age 
pauperism will justify our making the terms upon which accumu¬ 
lations are turned into pensions more and more liberal as the age 
at which the commutation takes place approaches sixty-five. But 
in the meanwhile each man’s savings will be always at hand to 
assist in some degree, should trouble come, although they would bo 
so invested that the capital itself could not be consumed. No pros¬ 
pect of forfeiture will exist to deter contribution, because the pen¬ 
sion obtained will represent the amount accumulated, whether great 
or small. And lastly. Government, or even private employers, will 
be free to make it a rule that their servants and workmen shall con¬ 
tribute, for they will be sure that no subsequent failure to keep up 
the instalments will render their efforts fruitless, 

My readers will say, **But will this remove all old-age pauperism?” 
No. but it will lessen it; and in such a matter, everything that 
lessens the total sum makes it more possible to deal with the 
remainder by individual and special means. The number of aged 
paupers will be reduced by the elimination of those who at some 
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tixue luaye beea yreil-|o^do« 33Le inlensHy the poTorty of the 
will be lessened by the pai8iQ]:i»--perhaps insuflScient—that they 
will haye be^ able to sediire. Thus dimimshed in Boalep ^tre i^ 
hope to be able to deal with the rendae by suoh means aa thm^ 
whioh Professor Marshall speaks—^by the sympathetic and wise 
adminiatratiQn of the poor-law through the medium of wlib 
themsdyes have known the struggles of the poor. One and all the 
plans for old-age pensions appear to me destined to fail because th^ 
attack the subject from the theoretical and not from the practical 
side. It is so simple and symmetrical to give to all the same sum or 
to drive or persuade all to subscribe to obtain the same sum^ so that 
all may receive alike. But symmetrical solutions are usually 
uneconomical, and we cannot afford to indulge in remedies of an un¬ 
necessarily costly character in cases where the difficulties arise 
mainly from the gigantic scale of. the evil with which we have to 
deal. The problem is one of .finding the most economical way of 
securing the comfort of the aged ; and in so vast an undertaking 
economy can only be secured by taking advantage of all natural aids, 
and using our forces in aiding and not supplanting them. The con¬ 
trast between the theoretical and the practical schools of thought is 
best seen in muiiner in which incomplete but alleviating means 
are regardi d Hy To the practical mind any remedy is valu¬ 

able whic^ re luces the quantum to be dealt with. To the theorist 
it seems 1 tie if it is not all. My own feeling is that it is unwise to 
attempt t(. put in action any plan which would deal alike with all 
cases of j jvcrty in old age. Such plans are either too burdensome 
or too complicated. The true course is to aid as far as possible those 
natural forces which are already doing so much, so as to make them 
more effective, and to lessen by these and aU other simple means the 
residuum which we have directly to deal with. It is less glorious 
but far wiser to follow this line of action, and to leave what remains 
to be dealt with directly, than to attempt to prevent aU old-age 
poverty by means which, to be successful, must bear on their shoul¬ 
ders the burden now borne by other and less artificial agencies. 

J. Fletcher Moultou. 
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It seeniB to be worth while to collect together what may be said oil 
the subject of the d\iratioii of on the globe viewed as a problem 
in physicfij and this is the subject I propose to discuss in the present 
artkia. 

In the firet place, it will be desirable to define a little more clearly 
the exact question which is to engage us, so as to avoid raising 
collateral inquiries on which it would not be convenient now to enter. 
Let it be first of all understood that I am not intending to discuss at 
present the question in its biological point of view, at least not more 
than to allude to the conceivability that there can be biological 
reasons for anticipating a termination to man’s existence some time 
or other. Why, it may be asked, should the human species expect 
to enjoy perennial existence, seeing that the facts of paleontology 
show us that multitudes of races of animals have hod their little day, 
and vanished ? It would, at least, be necessary for man to see clear 
grounds for his belief before he could fancy himself entitled to an 
immunity from the destruction which seems to be the destiny of other 
species. Biological agents for the extinction of rna-n have been 
suggested with plausibility. The influenza bacillus was lately ram¬ 
pant over the world. Is there any security against some other 
bacillus quite as ubiquitous, and ten times as fatal, coming to take 
its abode among usP It may be that tfle intelligence of man shall 
be able to cope with the deadly influences that are around him, and 
that thus the human race may be preserved from the annihilation 
that seems to await all unintelligent races of animals. The Kochs 
of the future may be able to devise means by which the ravages of 
the bacilli in the human body con be restrained within moderate 
bounds, if not wholly frustrated. The advent of intelligent beings 
on the globe has certainly introduced a factor into evolution the full 
import of which we ore not at present able to appreciate. Speaking 
broadly, we may assert that every species of animal gradually 
vanishes, or is transformed into what may be considered a creation of 
diflerent character. There are, of course, a few apparent exceptions a 
among organizations of a low type. But the instances of such 
identities at epochs separated by so vast a period are comparatively 
few, and they are not to be met with among animals of the higher 
type. Though some of the lower animals to which we have referred 
^ay btf of more abiding duration than the higher forma, yet it by no 
means follows that any of the lower types are qualified for indefi¬ 
nitely long existence. It seems much more likely that, when suffi- 
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cient time has elapsed^ they will not be found exoeptionii to &e law 
that the duration of every speoies is limited. The |»deontoI<^;ical 
evidence, so far as it goes, must therefore be held 
the present human animal, like every other species, is nooni^ly 
doomed to disappear, unless in so far as the presence of intelligence 
may be able to avert the fate that seems to attend every species in 
which intelligence is absent. How far intelligence may be able to 
accomplish this is a point on which paleontology gives no guidance 
whatever. Would the plesiosaurus, if he had been gifted with 
reasoning power, have been able to do such battle for his race that they 
would have survived those changes and chances which have certainly 
swept such creatures from existence P Without speculating on 
such a question, we may, nevertheless, believe that intelligence can 
sometimes confer on the species which possesses it a degree of pliancy 
in accommodating itself to altered conditions of the enviroiunent 
superior to that enjoyed by organisms without intellectual power. 
It may be noted that man has preserved at least one species of animal 
from the extinction which to all appearance would otherwise have 
overtaken it. The camel, as a wild animal, is wholly extinct. In 
fact, its nearest ii'lly at present living-in a state of nature must be 
sought in tbc IT World. The camel itself, and its immediate 
congeners, h.^Vb beeu do totally extirpated as wild animals, that it 
is to the llr nas and alpacas of Peru that we have to look for the 
nearest wild ini.uals to the ship of the desert, which has from time 
immemorial Veen domesticated in the East It is at least conceivable 
that what man has been able to do for other races of animals he can 
also do on behalf of that race to which he himself belongs. Suppose 
that the succession of summer and winter, of seedtime and harvest, 
were to last indefinitely ; suppose that the sun was never to be less 
generous in the dispensing of his benefits than he is at present, it 
is quite possible that man*8 intelligence might be able to defeat 
various enemies which threaten the extinction of his species. It 
seems useless for us to discuss this question, for it is perfectly certain 
that though man might successfully combat some of the agents 
seeking for his destruction, there is certainly one that it would be 
wholly beyond his power to subdue. An agent over which he has 
and can have no control w’hat ever imposes a term to his existence i 
nor docs it seem possible for h uman intelligence to avert the 
threatened doom. To point cut the necessity for this conclusion is 
my object in this paper. 

I know that in the pr^en^ dr.y there are many who seem to think 
that hardly any boundar^s ian be assigned to the resources of £L 
reasoning being, I ha^ heard that when King Hudson fn the 
zenith of his fame was asl^d is to what his railways were to do when 
all the coal was burned out, he replied that by that time we should 
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liiitd laotned how to InxqL^ TLofle ^bo ^ the 'samo 

question now, will often Tol^ t^t they will nee electricity, and 
doubtieBS think they have thns disposed ^ qn^ion. The 
Mlaoy of Buoh answers is obvious. A so-called water gas ’Vxnay 
no doubt be used for developing heat, but it is not the water which 
suppUes the energy. Trains may be run by electricity, but all that 
;the ekctridty does is to convey the energy from the point where it 
is generated to the train which is in motion. Electricity is itself no 
more u source of power than is the rope with which a horse drags a 
boat al<mg the canal. There is much more philosophy in the old 
shying, “Money makes the mare to go,” than in the optimistic 
Aoctrine we often hear spoken of with regard to the capacity of man 
for dealing with nature. ’ The fact is that a very large part of the 
boasted advance of civilization is merely the acquisition of an 
increased capability of squandering. For what are we doing every 
day but devising fresh appliances to exhaust with ever greater 
rapidity the hoard of coal. There are just a certain number of tons 
of coal lying in the earth, and when these are gone there can be no 
more forthcoming. There is no manufacture of coal in progress at 
the present time. The useful mineral was the product of a very 
singular period in the earth's history, the like of which has not 
again occurred in any noteworthy degree in the geological ages 
which have since run their course. Our steam-engines arc methods 
of spending this hoard; and what we often hear lauded as some 
triumph in human progress is merely the development of some fresh 
defiarture in a frightful extravagance. We would justly regard a 
man as guilty of expending Hs substance wastefully if he could not 
perform a journey without a coach-and-six and half-a-dozen out¬ 
riders, and yet we insist, that the great steamers which take us 
across the Atlantic shall he run at a speed which requires engines, 
let us say, of 12,000 horse-power. . If the number of passengers on 
such a vessel be set dowii as .500, we have for each passenger the 
united force of 24 horses, night and day, throughout the voyage. I 
expect our descendants will think that our coal cellars have been 
emptied in a very wasteful manner, particularly when they reflect 
that if we had been content with a speed somewhat less than that at 
present demanded the necessary consumption of coal would have 
been reduced in a far greater proportion than the mere alteration of 
speed would imply. 

Of course, no one will contend that the exhaustion of coal means 
the end of the human race; man lived here for tens of thousands of 
years before he learned how to use coal. There may be a sort of 
Chintae-Hke civilization quite compatible with the absence of mineral 
fuel, at all events in regions where the climate is tolerably mild. We 
must also remember, as Professor Crookes has so forcibly pointed out. 
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lid a Tecent art^le^ liiAt energy aTBilable 

^laewii^. Hie radiatidn froin tlie mm, if it could Ibe mutably 

garnered and employed both directly as beat and indireoily as a 

eowe bf power, would be quite capable of supplying all conceiTable 
wantt of bumanity for ages. It is also to bo noted tbat We 
tbe outside of a globe tbe inside of wbicb is filled with subst^m 
that appear, from all we can leam, to have a temperature not tesa 
than tbat of molten iron. If tbe crust could be pierced sufficiently 
vast indeed is tbe quantity of beat that might be available. We see 
tbe operation of tapping tbe internal beat going on in nature. Every 
volcanic outbreak, every spring of bot water, every geyser are but 
indications of tbe internal beat of our globe. It may indeed be bard 
to see bow a practical method for drawing on this vast reserve of 
beat can be devised, but it is at leskst conceivable that it may be 
rendered available when the coal and other more accessible sources 
have become e.Kbausted, or evmi When their yield has considerably 
lessened. 

Tbe coal o f Eiig aid may last a. century or two; tbe coal in other 
parts of tbe jrlol • mav^ supply our cellars for a few centuries more, 
but tbe exbn isti >n of this ^ruly marvellous product is proceeding at 
an accelcrai 1 ] ace. Doubtless the end of the coal, at least as 
an article o' a i igbty commerce. Will arrive within a period brief 
in compari^ w tb tbe ages of human existence. In the history 
of biinianit from first to lost the few centuries through which 
wc arc now passing will stand out prominently as tbe coal-burning 
period. 

It is a noteworthy fact that tbe possibility of tbe continued exist¬ 
ence of the human race depends fundamentally upon the question of 
beat. If beat, or what is equivalent to beat, does not last, then man 
cannot last either. There is no shirking this > plain truism. It is 
therefore necessary to review carefully the possible sources of beat 
and see bow far they can be relied upon to provide a continuous 
supply. " 

Of course it is obvious that the available beat generally comes 
from tbe sun. It may be used directly, or it may be and often is used 
indirectly, for nothing tan be more certain than that it is sun beat 
in a modified form which radiates from a coal fire in tbe drawing¬ 
room or from a log fire in tbe backwoods. As tbe sun shines on 
tbe growing vegetation, the leaves extract tbe warmth from tbe 
sunbeams. The organism want ^ carbon, and to obtain it decomposes 
the carbonic acid gas of wbi ^b a certain proportion is always present 
in tbe air. To decompose this gas requires tbe expenditure o^ 
beat or of what is oquiyalem to beat. But this does not show itself 
in raising tbe temperature of tbe carbon and oxygen after they have 
been dissociated. Their tern perature may bo no higher than was 
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ikat of the earbom djffld from, which ih^ h«^ hom, M the hoftt 
h(t8 been exp^ded in the prooees of foroiiig the eeyeral moleoules 
aBondw^cf^ combined 

condition. 

4e the ^wing plant must haT6 carbon^ it draws that wbmi 
the ateoapbe^ and the heat that is required to effect the decompoa* 
tion. tff the caiboikio acid is obtained fr^ sonbeaiDB; 
carbon thus deriTedby the plant (xmies tdtimately to 
renaitea with'the oxygen of thie ur^ an act of domg bo eydlves 
aai'amoantof heat precisely e^m^ent to that whm^ 
fzem the Bonbeams. Thus it is that the heat now radiating from 
cnir ffrqdaces has at some time previously been transmitted to the 
;e£^ ibmn the sun. If it be timber that we are burning, then we 
are umg the sunbeams that have shone on the earth within a few 
decodes. If it be coal, then'are retransforming to heat the 
solar energy which arrived at the earth millions of years ago. 

‘ The question as to the contiiiiied esistenoe of man on this globe 
resolves itself eventually into;an investigation as to the permanence 
of the heat supply. Doubtless human life requires many other 
conditions, but of this we may 1^1 assured, that if the heat fail and 
if nothing else be forthcoming which can l>e transformed into heat, 
then most assuredly from this cause ^one there is a term to human 
existence. Before discussing the prospect of the duration of sun¬ 
beams we may first consider a feW other less important sources of 
heat. So far as the coal goes, we have already observed that as it is 
limited in quantity it can offer no perennial supply. Doubtless there 
is in the earth some quantity of other materials capable of oxidation, 
or of undergoing other chemical change; in the course of which and 
as an incident of such change heat is evolved. The amount of heat 
that can possibly arise from such sources is strictly limited. There 
is in the entire earth just a certain number of units of heat possible 
from such chemical combinations, but after the combination has been 
effected there cannot be any more heat from this source. 

Then as to the internal heat of the earth due to the incandescent 
state of its interior. Here there is no doubt a large store of energy, 
but still it is of limited quantity, and it is also on the wane. This 
heat is occasionally copiously liberated by volcanoes, but ordinarily 
the transit of heat from the interior to the surface and its discharge 
from thence by radiation is a slow process. It is however sufficient 
for our present purpose to observe that slow though the escape 
may be, it is incessantly going on. There is only a definite 
number of units of heat contained in the interior of the earth at this 
moh^Pnt, and as they are gradually diminishing, and as there is no 
sourc')^ from whence the loss can be replenished, there is here no 
supply of warmth that can be relied on pennanently. It must also be 
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me&tmed lihere eoiet^ vidflr 

^rtain conditions adinite of beat. 1 ^nde 

to the energy which the earth pofisesBesin lirti^ of 
tion on its axis. In this re^)eot wo tnaj liken onr globe to a naghty 
fly-wheel which eontains a oertahi quantity of energy that murt ^ 
poured forth as it^ spe^ is reduced. It is the actioh ^ the tides 
which enables this form of earth energy to be transformed mto 
heat. The tides ^heok the speed wi<h which the earth rotates. 
energy thus lost must in part at least be transformed into heatjwhioh 
is then again lost by radiation into; space. Of course the quantity 
of energy which the earth possesses by reason of its rotation is of 
limited amount, and it is steadily being dissipated just as the internal 
heat is being lo^t and just as po^isal heat that exists in con¬ 
sequence of utiHatisfled chemied^, is also declining. • It 

seems that wl^mever Iho tides ^all have so checked the earth 
that it only rr tates at half its present speed, the quantity of the 
energy now e> ’sting in consequence of the rotation will have been 
reduced to a i >urth. of its preset ^ue. 

Next as to the a arious foi^ m heat is received We 

have already inferred to the made hi w^ is captured by growing 
plants. Tin is also another indieot method in which the sun 
heat is made o pi ovide energy tucful to man. The waterfall which 
turns the m' Iwheel is of course re^y efficient because the water is 
running down, and it can only nm down because it has first been 
raised up. This raising is accomjdished by sunbeams. They beat 
down on the wide expanse of the great oceans, there they evaporate 
the water and the vapour soars aloft into the heights of the atmo¬ 
sphere where it forms clouds. It is of course the solar energy that 
has performed this task of lifting, and as the rain descends it becomes 
collected into the streams and rivers which on their way to the sea 
arc made to turn the waterwheels. In like manner it is of course 
the action of the sun which sets in motion great volumes of air to 
form the winds, so that when we employ windmiDs to grind our corn 
we are utilising energy diffused from the sun. 

It goes without saying that the welfare of the human race is 
necessarily connected wi th the continuance of the sun's beneficent 
action. We have indeed shown that the few other direct or indirect 
sources of heat which might conceivably be relied upon are in the 
very nature of things d^ivoid of the necessary permanence. It 
becomes therefore of the utmost interest to inquire whether the sun’s 
heat can bo calculated on in lefinitely. Hero is indeed a subject 
which is literally of the m» st vital importance so far as organic li^ 
is concerned. If the $un e* er ceases to shine, then must it b^certain 
that there is a term beyond which human existence, or indeed, 
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We may say 4nioe for all that the sun contains just; ^ ^ 
nomher ot nnita ^ heat actual or potential, and that he in ai the 
present moment shedding that heat around ^th the zm^ 
eKtravagaaoe. iSo d^ht the he^hoard of the euU is so tremendous 
that the consequieaioes o£ his mighty prolusicm do not become spi^dily 
apparent. Th^ ate indeed, it npst be admitted, hardly to be dis* 
oem^ '^thin the lew brief centuries that the sun has been submitted 
to human o^rration. But we haye ^^ounds for knowing as a 
certainty that &6 sun Cazmot escape from the destiny that sooner or 
la^t nyertakes the spendthrift. In his interesting studies of this 
subject. Professor Langley gives a spiking illustration of the rate 
at which the solar heat is being ^^^dered at this moment He 
remarks that the great coald^ds of Pennsylvania contain enough of 
the precious mineral to supply tl^ W^tB of the United States for a 
thousand years. If all that trm^ndous accumulation of fuel were 
to be extracted and buimed w One conflagration, the total 
quantity of heat that would be produced would no doubt be stupen¬ 
dous, and yet, says this authozity, who has taught us so much about 
the sun, all the heat developed by that terrific coal fire would not be 
equal to that which the sun pours forth in the thousandth part of 
each single second. When we refleot that this expenditure of heat 
has been going on not alone for the centuries during which the earth 
has been the abode of man, hut also for those periods which wo 
cannot estimate, except by saying that they are doubtless millions 
of years during which there has been life on the globe, then indeed 
we begin to comprehend how vast milst have been the capital of heat 
with which the sun started on its career. 

But now for the question, of supreme importance so far as organic 
life is concerned, as to the possibility of the indefinite duration of 
the sun as a source of radiant energy. It may indeed be urged that 
there is no apparent decline in the warmth of the sun and the bril¬ 
liancy of the light that he diffuses. There is no reason to think 
from any historical evidence, or indeed from any evidence whatever, 
that there is the slightest measurable difference between the radiance 
of the sun that was shed on the inhabitants of ancient Greece and 
the radiance that still falls on the same classic soil. So far as our 
knowledge goes, the plants that now grow on the hills and plains 
of Greece are the same as the plants which grew on the same hills 
and plains two thousand years ago. It is, of course, true that the 
significance of the argument is affected by the circumstance that 
organisiDa by the influence of natural selection can preserve a con¬ 
tinuous adaptation to an environment which is gradually becoming 
modified. The olive grows in Greece now, and a tree called by the same 
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name grew ^ere a couple of thonsaad jeaTS ago, Tdo tfBppose 
that anyone is l^ely to doubt that the ancient oliTe attd't^^todem 
olive are at all events so far alike that plants idebtifijid ifet ^Wty 
respect udth the olive of ancieirt times could flouniSi the 

modern (dive now abounds. That there have been great olima^ 
vicissitudes in times past is of course clearly shown by the records of 
the rooks. It is almofft certain that astixmonuoal causes have bW 
largely concerned in the producHbn of these phanges, but fjram 
among these causes we may exclude the variations in the sun^s hrak 
There does not seem to bo the least reason to suppose that any altera-^ 
tion in the rate at which the sun difiuses heat has been a cause of 
the vioissitude^;^ of climates which the earth has oertainly undergone 
within gcolog: il times. 

And yet wc feel certain that ihe inoessant radiation from the sun 
must be prodii ing a profouni on its stores of energy. The 
only way of rei^onciling this with the total absence of evidence of the 
expected changes is to be fbxittd that such is the 

mighty mass of the sun, such the prodigious supply of heat, or what 
is equivalent to heat that it contains, that the grand transformation 
through which it is passing proceedi^ ut a rate so slow that, during 
the ages accessible to our oWeiyatiphB, the results achieved have 
been imperceptible. Think of a sphere the size of the earth. Would 
it be possible to detect the curvature 6f a portion of its equator a 
yard in length? To bur senses, nay, even to our most refined 
moasuremeiits, such a line, though indeed a portion of a circular arc, 
would be indistinguishable frona a stwiight line. So is it with the 
solar radiation. To our ephemeral glance it appears to be quite 
uniform; we can only study a very minute part of the whole series 
of changes, so that we are as little able to detect the want of unifor¬ 
mity as WG should he to detect the departure from a straight line of 
the arc of a circle which we have given as an illustration. 

We cannot, howerer, attribute to the sun any miraculous power 
of generating heat. That great body cannot disobey those laws 
which we have learned from experiments in our laboratories. Of 
course no one now doubts that the great law of the conservation of 
energy holds good, W< do not in the least believe that because the 
sun’s heat is radiated away in such profusion that it is therefore 
entirely lost. It travels off jio doubt to the depths of space, and as 
to what may become of it thn^’o we have no information. Everything 
we know points to the law tht t energy is as indestructible as matter 
itself. The heat scattered frjm the sun exists at least as ethereal 
vibration if in no other for n. But it is most assuredly true th|^ 
this energy so copiously dis )enBed is lost to our solar system. * There 
is no form in which it is returned, or in which it can be returned. 
The energy of the system is os surely declining as the energy of the 
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dock dedines according as^ 
bbwc^/ rest(^ bj wixicS:^ np the Vd^t, l^tr 

latere IB no acalc^louB paK^oess knofwn in oqt syitan. 

It vas long a znyiitdy^^^^^ tlie son waa able to retain its he^ 
80 ^ to continually supply prodigious rate ^ e^pen^tu^ 
The suppoaitiQns ^at wodd most naturally occur Wore i^ovn to be 
utterly insufficient. We know that a great iron castiiig often takes 
manyhburs to grow cold after 4 | hd been^ d^ the monl(L 

If the cuting bo a sufficiently large one, the cooling wiH proceed so 
bIowIj Iffiat it win not get cold for days because the tardiness 
oi' ending increases tnjChtbh dunenaons^^^ It was notj 

pedikps, unnatural to suppoGe that as the sun was soTust the process of 
coding would proceed wilh sOdi extiwe slomess^^^t^ notwith¬ 
standing the quantity of heat poured out every second, the annual 
aisbtmt of loss would be so small relatively to the whole store that 
the effect of that loss would ^ inxpero^tible in such periods as those 
over which our knowledge extended - This supposition, however plau- 
idble, is speedily demoHshed Wh^ bi^^ to the test by which all 
such questions must be demded-f^iltj^ actual calculation. We 

can determine with all needM the store of heat that the 

sun would contain if regarded as a white hot solid globe. 

When we apply the known aa&md we see at once that if the 
sun had merely the simpW e<miititi£tiid^ here supposed, the annual 
expenditure would bear such a eeminder^ proportion to the total 
supply that the effect of the loss would become speedily apparent. 
It is certain that the sun mrutt under such oircumstances fall some 
degrees in temperature each year. In a couple of thousand years 
the change in temperature Would be sufficiently great to affect in 
the profoundest manner the supply of sunbeams. As, however, we 
know that for a couple of thouwud years, or, indeed, for periods much 
longer still, there has been nb perceptible decrease in the volume 
of solar radiations, we conclude that the great luminary cannot be 
regarded merely as a glowing^solid globe dispensing its heat by 
radiation. There is another suppodtion as to the continuance of sun 
heat which must be motioned only, however, to be dismissed as 
quite incapable of offering any solution of the problem. As we 
generate heat here so largely by the combination of fuel, it has been 
sometimes thought that a similar process may be in progress on the 
sun. It has been supposed that elements capable and desirous of 
chemical union may exist in the sun in such profusion that by their 
entering into association a quantity of heat is liberated sufficient to 
^oimt for the continuous dispersal by radiation* Here, again, the 
test must be applied which is decisive of such pretensions. It may 
certainly he the case that chemical actions of one kind or another are 
going on in the sun, and among them are doubtless some of such a 
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ohawoter th^ evolve Iteei^ Bat we hMSfen-M k^^ 
bow mooli beat can bo -evolved ^ acticm of ^pedfied. 
of ekmimt^ bodieft by wboaemaon beat i« g^ecated* It i^fHaium 
ideal: from ^ that obexmcal action ia a wbqlly jiaide^^^ 

m^bod of aboounting for solar radialioiu To tabe ono jrartaiiOff, 
we may mention tbut if the sun bad been a globe of wbite-bot carbimr 
and if Ibere bad been a su^oient supply of oxygen to efiect iU 
ocmibuBtion, the total beat generateid by tbe entire mass would not 
supply the solar radiation for tbo: period that has elapsed sinoe tbe 
blading of the py ramids. It is/therefore, clear that tba su^aiiion: 
that the sun is a bumng globe/ like the supposition of the sun as 
a cooling solid globe, is quite inadequate to explain the znarvelloas 
persistence with which, for countless ages, the orb of day has dis¬ 
tributed its beams. 

There is another Bupp08itioa,i^^ though not itself providing 
the explanation that we arw for^ 3 till points so f^ in that 

direction that I have kept 4^,v^riiho ^lastr- It hoe been scmi^iaies 
suggested that the dashing/into the sun fioin' 
outside may afEord the requiatS; mq^y, of energy. There bn 
no doubt that the plunge of ameto^iluto the sun’s aimospbeie mth 
the terribc velocity which it wEU sbeipeesc^y acquire in oonseqnenoo 
of the attraction of the sun, is apeoibpanied by the transformation of 
the energy of the meteor’s movement into light and heat The 
quantity of energy that a meteor thus carries with it is so vast that 
it is hardly credible until the figures wbiob express it and the 
grounds on which they arc based liavo received due attention. Let 
us think of a meteor wbach is moving, as such bodies do when near 
the earth, with a speed perliaps u hundred times as great as that of 
a bullet from a rifle, or even front oxie of the most finished pieces of 
artillery. The energy of tbo ni- depending as it does upon the 
square of the velocity^ will be, ti^r^ore, about ten thousand times 
that of the bullet of the same llm It seems that the energy thus 
possessed by a meteor one poUi^d in weight is as much as could be 
developed by the explosion of a. ton weight of gunpowder. Doubt¬ 
less, in the vicinity of the sun, r4e naeteors are more numerous, and 
they move with a higher velocity than the meteors near the earth, 
it is therefore plain that the q^mt^/iiy of energy contributed to the 
«un from this source must be k>,rgf in amount. It can, however, be 
shown that there are not enoi^g! meteors in existence to supply a 
eufl^dent quantity of heat to tl ) sun to compensate the loss by 
radiation. The indraught of ’^netaoric matter may indeed certamly 
tend in some small degree to i itard the ultimate cooling of the great 
luminary, but its efiect is so mail that we can quite ^ord 4o ovef- 
look it from the point of view that we are taking in this paper. 

It is to Helmholtz wo are indebted for the true solution of the 
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ipHLg-yexed problem. He Iw oleuest 

Re source o{ tbe Boxi’fi beat lies. It depends uj^n a oaiue 
ibatv at tbe drst glance, would seem an insi^uficant one, but which 
the a^^metical teat^ ^iat jb so essential, at once raises to a positioii 
of the greatest imfk)rtance. It is sn^Gioiently obrions that the snn 
is in no sense to be It seenis Tei^ unhiDdy 

that thexe tab throughout its en^e extent any which 

possesses the properties of a so||di certainly those exterior pares of. 
the sw which are all that are accessible to our observation are any¬ 
thing but solid : they are yast volumes of luminous mateml floating 
ingiaso^ of a much less InmiiLpus nature. The openings between 
the clouds loirxn the spots, whila ^ projections which leap 

from the sun’s surface testify ih the rhost emphatic maimer to the 
character of the outer parts of the great 
Imsihmry* A. gaseous globe the sun when it parts with its 
heat ob^rves laws of a very diftapent-type from those which a 
OQcfling solid follows. As the heat dtsie^pears by radiation the body 
contraots; the gaseous object, however, decreases in general much 
more than a solid body wo^d do for the same loss of heat. This is 
connected with a striking d 2 ;SW'im|pe :be^ the manner in which 
tile two bodies change in texz^pmtuKl The solid, as it loses heat, 
also loses temperature; the gu, Oti thC! other hand, does not neces¬ 
sarily lose temperature even though it is losing heat. Indeed, it 
may happen that the very Iwt that the gaseous globe is losing heat 
may be the cause of its actually gcdnlng in temperature and becom¬ 
ing hotter. This seems a ^awox at the first glance, but it will be 
found not to be so when due ^he difEcrent notions 

that belong to the words heat and temperature. The globe of gas 
unquestionably radiates heat and loses it, and the globe, in conse¬ 
quence of that loss, shrinks to a smaller size. The heat, or what is 
equivalent to heat, that is left in the globe, is exhibited in a body of 
reduced dimensions, and in that smaller body the heat shows to such 
advantage that the globe actually exhibits a temperature hotter than 
before the loss of heat took place. ^ In the facts just mentioned we 
have an explanation of the sustained heat of the sun. Of course 
we cannot assume that in our calculations the sun is to be treated as 
if it were gaseous throughout its entire mass, but it approximates so 
largely to the gaseous state in the greater part of its bulk that we 
can feel no hesitation in adopting the belief that the true cause has 
been found. To justify the adequacy of this method of explaining 
the facts I may mention the following result of a calculation. If the 
sun were to lose sufficient heat to enable it to shrink in its diameter 
iy onG» ten*thousandth part of its present amount, the quantity of 
heat that would be available in consequence of this contraction would 
suffice to provide the entire radiation for a period of 2,000 years.. 
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Sach a diiinEutkm of titt balk would be altogetber too aoudl 
to be perceptible by tb)0 isosti refined iQeaeuremeUtfl that we can 
make in fKe obseirdtonK Hence we are able to understand boW tiie 
prodigious radiation of tbc sun during oil the centunes of history 
can be accounted for without any alteration in the dimensions of the 
great luminary having yet become appreciable. 

But there is a l^undary to the prospect of the continuance of ^ 
sun’s radiation. Of course^ as the doss of heat goes on^ the 
parts will turn into liquids^ and as the process is still further prfr 
tracted, the liquids will transform into solids. Thus we look forward 
to a time when the radiation of the sun con be no longer conducted 
in conformity with the laws which dictate the loss of heat from a 
gaseous body. When this state is reached the sun may, no doubt, be 
an incandescent solid with a brilliance as great as is compatible with 
that condition, but the further ^ will then involve loss of 
temperature. At the present tinie the body may be so far gaseous 
that the temperature of the sun remains absolutely constant. It may 
even be the case that the temperature of the sun, notwithstandihg 
the undoubted loss of heat, is absedutely n^g. It is, however, 
incontrovertible that a certain masdmutn temperature having be^ 
reached (whether we have yet readh^ it or not we do not know), 
temperature will then necessarily decline. There is certainly no 
doubt whatever that the sun, which is how losing heat, even if not 
actually falling in temperature, must, some time, begin to lose its 
temperature. Then, of course, its cavity for radiating heat will 
begin to abate. The heat received by the earth from the great 
centre of our system must, of course, decline. There seems no escape 
from the conclusion that the continuous loss of solar heat must still 
go on, so that the sun will pass through the various stages of brilliant 
incandescence, of glowing redness, of dull redness, until it ultimately 
becomes a dark and non^luminous star. In this final state the sun 
will literally join the majority. Every analogy would teach us that 
the dark and nondaminous bodies in the universe are far more 
numerous than tbe^ brill t suns. We can never see the dark 
objects, we can discern their presence only indirectly. All the stars 
that we can see arc merely : nose bodies which at this epoch of their 
career happen for the time ^ > be so highly heated as to be luminous. 

There is thus a distinct dicdt to man’s existence on the e/trth, 
dictated by the ultimate exhat ntion of the sun. It is, of course, a 
question of much interest foi u- to speculate on the probable dura> 
tion of the sun’s beams in suflicii at abundance for the continued main¬ 
tenance of life. Perhaps tl 3 most reliable determinations are thoy 
which have been made by ?rofe88or Langley. They are bhsed on 
his own experiments upon the intensity of solar radiation, conducted 
under circumstances that give them special value. I shall endeavour 
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to giro a summary' of the interesting results at which ho has 
arrived. 

The utmost amount of heat that it would ever have been possible 
for the sun to have contained would supply its radiation for 
18,000,000 years at the present rate. Of course, this does not assert 
that the sun, as a radiant body, may not bo much older than the 
period named. We have already seen that the rate at which sun¬ 
beams are poured forth has gradually increased as the sun rose in 
temperature. In the early times the quantity of sunbeams dispensed 
was much less per annum than at present, and it is, therefore, quite 
possible that the figures may be so enlarged as to meet the require¬ 
ments of any reasonable geological demand with regard to past 
duration of life on the earth. 

It seems that the sun has already dissipated about four-fifths of 
the energy with which it may have originally been endowed. At all 
events, it seems that, radiating energy at its present rate, the sun 
may hold out for 4,000,000 years, or for 5,000,000 years, but not for 
10,000,000 years. Hero then we discern in the remote future a 
limit to the duration of life on this globe. We have seen that it 
does not seem possible for any other source of heat to be available 
for replenishing the waning stores of the luminary. It may be that 
the heat was originally imparted to the sun as the result of some 
great collision between two bodies which were both dark before the 
collision took place, so that, in fact, the two dark masses coalesced 
into a vast nebula from which the whole of our system has been 
evolved. Of course, it is always conceivable that the sun may be 
re-invigorated by a repetition of a similar startling process. It is, 
however, hardly necessary to observe that so terrific a convulsion 
would be fatal to life in the solar system. Neither from the heavens 
above, nor from the earth beneath, does it seem possible to discover 
any rescue for the human race from the inevitable end. The race is 
as mortal as the individual, and, so far as we know, its span cannot 
under any circumstances be run out beyond a number of millions of 
years which can certainly he told on the fingers of both hands, and 
probably on the fingers of one. 


HoBEitT S. Ball. 



THE COMING CRISIS IN MOROCCO. 

Neabee and nearer comes the storm which, at no distant period, is 
bound to break over Morocco. The gates will roll asunder which 
have for centuries locked up mines of wealth and leagues of arable 
land. British capital, British emigrants, British invalids—the rich 
who can afford to pay and the poor who want to economise—^will soon 
be forced, by an irresistible attraction, to rush towards a temperate 
coast to colonise a perennially summer land, only two days’ from 
Plymouth, where money is turned over by scratching the soil, life 
is easy, toil lucrative, and health to be got for the asking. 

For six hundred years this land, within eye-shot of Europe, and 
actiially within cannon range, has been left a howling wilderness— 
tens of thousands of acres barren as the Fhlegean fields. Incredible 
as it now seems, whilst the distant continent of America has been 
eagerlv explored, Australia opened up, India subdued, even the Cape 
of Good Hope colonised, Morocco, the one country actually within 
sight ot Etirope—^more fertile, more accessible, more scantily peopled, 
an 1 . more abounding in natural wealth than any other of similar 
dir umsions—^has been simply locked up. Tangier is tbe key of tbat 
country. Let us peep through the keyhole. 

I see in the person of Muley Hassan, Sultan of Morocco, an irre¬ 
sponsible ruler similar to the Shah of Persia. His administration is also 
similar. Personally—as the Reefian tribes, according to the report 
of the Cherifa of Wazan, say—he is better than his father and grand¬ 
father, but he might he easily better than he is. He is surrounded 
by a set of pig-headed old counsellors, of whom he stands in awe 
because they served under his father. They will not let him move 
with the times. Had he been let alone, not only might the French 
have been allowed to get their railway quietly through Tonatt, but 
England might liave been allowed a wire or even a road to Fez. 
Look at the executive. 1 see in every town unsalaried Caids and 
Bashaws, who have bought their offices and live by squeezing the 
people. Written lav* there is none. Prisoners languish in chains, 
some innocent, some g^xilty; but they are condemned without trial, 
or released only Ibi ^rngh bribery. I find no security for life or 
property. The teb deny or bury their wealth, which is unearthed 
by threats and osmiscated by torture. The poor lie down and 
starve. I see tribal o f hardy mountaineers in constant revolt again^ 
the Sultan. 1 cato<)t see that the Sultan, in any sense, ^vems 
anything or anybody. He makes no roads, builds no harbours, 
fosters no trade, administers no justice, he only keeps his place by 
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! setting one tribe to plund^ anotber^ Or by keeping whole popula¬ 
tions in a state of stairation, and hence unjahle to resist Hs exactions. 
As he plays off the tribes within^ so he plays ofi the nations without. 
He keeps out their influence by fomenting their rivar jealousies. 
In Tangier itself, the diplomatic capital of Morocco, there is 
not a wheeled carriage. Why ? Because there is not sufficient 
cohesion amongst the consulates and legations to get a carriage-road 
made. This is called the Htaim in quo, and is sometimes lauded as 
an admirable policy. Look beyond Tangier. I see between ranges 
of metalliferous mountains, upon whose slopes herds of wild horses 
enough to set up the Continent with cavalry, or tame cattle for its 
commissariat, could be raised, vast alluvial plains, well watered, 
utterly untouched by industry, yet capable of hearing grain and 
fruit enough to supply half Europe—wheat, oranges, lemons, Indian 
com, sugar, grapes, olives, dates, bananas, and every kind of vege¬ 
table. I see a great navigable river, the Lebon, down which all 
this produce might be floated, between Fez and the sea coast, for 
rapid export. !Not a steam plough, or a harrow, or a threshing- 
machine will the Sultan permit; not a square foot will he sell; not 
a steamer or trading boat may ply upon rivers which should he at 
once the boundaries of teeming and prosperous provinces and the 
arteries of cosmopolitan commerce. The vulture on the lookout for 
a dying slave or a dead camel wings his dismal flight over a silent 
land, wdth here and there a few Arab huts, a wandering Jew, a 
bloated Bashaw, a stinking city, and a perfumed harem. How long 
is this to last ? The relations between Morocco and Europe have 
always been strained—they are like to snap suddenly. 

As late as 1856 some vessels were plundered by those hardy 
Moorish pirates whose long black galleys were for centuries a 
terror to all seafaring folk passing through the Straits, In 1814 
the capture of European slaves, and in 1877 general piracy on the 
high seas were officially abolished, yet only a little further down 
the coast so illustrious a person as M. Leverrier, the astronomer, but 
lately dead, was captured and spent two^years in slavery. 

During the reign of Sir John Drummond Hay as British minister 
at Tangier, the flrst serious attempt was made to answer the ques¬ 
tion which is now being so urgently repeated: How shall we deal 
with Morocco ? The answer given by Sir John had its merits, and 
it did for a time, but it will not do now. His plan was to avoid 
friction with the Moors by discouraging European enterprise. Shut 
nothing that is open, open nothing that is shut. Hold sacred the 
^nerson and the property of his majestysubjects; don't prevent 
them,but don’t help them, to trade — to buy or to sell. Don’t 
meddle with the Sultan or his subordinates; stand by him if other 
Powers show signs of aggression or interference, and in general keep 
things as they are. Thus from the moment that he had the presence 
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of mind to seize tUe only chair and seat himself^m 
with the Sultanas minister! leating that mighty Bai^aw to ^ 
the day of his retirement a few years ago, on the acce^on pf^ 
Kiihy Green! Sir John Drummond Hay’s in^uence with the Snltaxt! 
if not with the Powers, was naturally paramount. In faot, he was 
not only British minister at Tangier, hut almost the Sultan’s own 
minister for foreign aSaira He spoke the Moorish language, 
sketched his Oherifian majesty’s policy, stood between him and the 
predatory diplomatists of Europe, and at last rendered him the signal 
service at the Madrid Conference of checking the abuse of consular 
protection which enabled the Powers to oppress the Sultan’s subjects 
and impoverish the Sultan’s treasury. Beyond this salutary attempt 
at reform, undertaken partly to vindicate the honour of European 
diplomacy, and partly to gratify the Sultan, Sir John Hay did not 
propose to go. No schemes of Prenoh ambition on the east, no 
readjustment of frontiers, no rumours of a British protectorate, still 
less of a joint French and BritiBh occupation, complicated by a 
Spanish invasion, ruffled the diplomatic calm of Sir John Drummond 
Hay’s j reign. But since his retirement the plot has rapidly 

thickened, Sultan, with his “blind man’s bufp government,” 
is n( V s* oll by all Europe to be a"scandalous anachronism ; and at 
the • '’cst it moinent to leave things as they are is like leaving a lot 
of t )dor about whilst the sparks fly upwards in a forge. The 
Mad. :d conference with its embarrassing disclosures has really broken 
up the diplomatic ring, which has for ever lost the charm of privacy 
along with the profit of peculation. At the same time, the pursuit 
of personal gain by mutual toleration and compromise having given 
way to a patriotic desire all round to prevent any one Power doing, 
or becoming, or getting anything in Tangier, diplomatic action 
has arrived ut a sort of impassCj and the stattm in quOf if it means 
locking up Morocco, amounts almost to a reductio ad absurdum. 

This is the psychological moment chosen by the French to com¬ 
mence an agitation on the eastern frontier, and practically to capture 
the Cherif of Wuzan, whose influence with the Tonatt tribes they 
moan to use againpi the Sultan. At the same time, the Keefian hill 
tribes force the Sultan’s hand at Tangier, get an obnoxious Bashaw 
dismissed, and show that they have the power and the will to dictate 
whom they will and whom they will not obey. To make confusion 
more confused, Italy clamours for Tripoli; Germany wants the 
Zaffarine and adjoben coast; Spain, out of bravado, bullies the Moors 
at Mebilla, and tb^g.. almost bankrupt lays a submarine cable and 
blusters about beiri|^ able to land troops, as she has undoubtedly been 
able to pour about 6,000 Spaniards, priests and all, into Tc^gierJ^ 
And England P Wha i have wo got to do with it all ? What have 
we, the merchants of the world, got to do with opening up “ Morocco, 
the last market of the world ” ? What have we, the great colonisers. 
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goremon goi iifi& a p^le only two days' from 
0Br coasts^ groaBing ilian zoedifisval oppr^i<m, 

perisluiig in a land of plenty ;iof Want of^ ot 
goTomment P W Lave we jgot Tangier/wlucH licldB 

the Straits of 6ilntdtar, Bi4 w^bidi 

destroy the Bock os a coaling statibn f Axe not seTon odt of 
ships which go through the Straits Engli^ and do^ not the hi^ 
xosA ^ Empire ran that way? What have English 

oapita&itB got to do^ m that offers dose at hand an 

almost boundless fidd lor profitable inyestments at cent per cent? 
Brbbably there is no OQuntry^^^^m world but England that would 
even ask such a question at ^ what has England to do with 
Morocco?” Even diould this apathy be indignantly denied, it can- 
hot be denied that nine out of ten politicians one meets think that 
there is plenty of time, end that at the eleyenth hour England will 
be able to step in and make her market. Well, there is no time. The 
French realise this; they know that in the ineyitable coming 
struggle, diplomatic, miUta^, b^ ,the advantage will lie with 
those who have taken the initiatiye. They accordin gly claim without 
delay the doubtful territory rf Tonatt, pronounced at the Berlin 
Conference to be toithin tAo ^4^0 (delightfully diplomatic phrase) of 
French influence. They for the sake of putting th eir 

foot inside Morocco, to support the daims of one quarrelsome Oabyle 
against another, and they actually seize the Cherif of Wazon, the 
head of one of the most poweirful Moorish sects, and propose to 
commit him to a scheme of French aggrandisement at the expense 
of the Sultan; on the other hand/they are ridiculously sensitive to 
the slightest signs of British interference. We must not lay a wire 
or open a post 6£Bce! The French have a policy. They aim at a 
great North African Empire similar to our Indian Empire—with 
Tangier if possible, without Tangier if necessary. 

What is our policy P It ifr^may I say, more accurately, it has 
hitherto been—a Micawber policy. It is impoasiblo to say of such 
a policy that it will not succeed because it is impossible to say 
exactly what it is. In the meanwhile consider what may happen 
at any moment—I had almost said what must happen—in Morocco. 
Even before these words are in t 3 rpe some decisive blow may be 
struck, and then consider what will become of a Micawber policy. 
“ Put case,” as Robert Browning used to say. 

At any moment a Jew maybe murdered at Fez Mequinay; a 
reprisal would of course take place. The Jews have everywhere 
the Moors in their debt. They are intensely unpopular, and often 
^ employ the Caids or magistrates to collect their arrears. A massacre 
of Jews would oall for intervention by one or more of the Powers. 
Is England ready ? 

At any moment a drunken Spaniard in Tangier, one of the six 
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thouaaxid, moBi lowedr of tbe low, Bigut insult 4 

Moorisk woman ot zaurd^ a M This might lead toafanatieal 
maasaore of the Spaiuards/who am ha^ as much w the iFew, ai^ 
would call for Sp^ani4i isterren 6pa^ would tnu^ and 
smze, under colour of her tight to pzoteot her owh subj^^ 
h&i strategic pointious in Tangier. So far from this being an 
imaginaxj Ca^cv Spain has, as I pointed out,, iwtually h»d^ 
bravado, everi in her bankrupt condition, to lay a specud caUe 
Tariia to Tangiori in case we should suddenly close the Qibraltar 
cable to her, with a view of cutting her oommutiication, and landing 
tro(^ b.yfore her at the first rumour of a disturbance in Tangier. 
Are we ^ sady ? 

At any moment the Sultan, distracted by his wars with hostile 
tribes, T/iight be quite unable to protect Europeans in Tangier. 
Intervention would then be called for by or imposed upon the 
Sultan. France and England would boih land troops. Have we 
agreed <vith France, who is to withdraw fir^, or what is to happen 
if France says, ‘‘ J’y suis j'y r88te|^-rat any rate, until you char out 
of Egypt? 

At any moment the Moorspr the Bill Tribes, supposed to be 
under Tangier rule, might seek (as they actually did seek a month 
or two ago) English intervention tp protect them from the oppression 
of the Bashaw of Tangier. It happened that the Sultan listened to 
English advice, and deposed the Bashaw. Suppose he had appealed 
to the French to support him in independent action, and had main¬ 
tained the Bashaw; suppose the Hill Trib?^ seeing no immediate 
force capable of resisting them, or perceiving the French and Eng¬ 
lish at loggerheads, or, simply with a view of embroiling the Sultan 
with the Powers, had entered Tangier and massacred the Spaniards 
—was England ready with a policy ? Supposing, under any pre¬ 
text, even one so flimsy as a Cabyle squabble in East Morocco, the 
French were to land troops in Tangier—is England ready with a 
policy ? 

And now what uo I gather to be our policy ? I speak more or 
less speculatively a:id under correction. Suppose we go to Fez. We 
ask the Sultan to aci in the spirit of Article XI. of the Madrid Con¬ 
ference—to open his ports, to let Europeans buy land, and build and 
trade and plant freely Morocco. We get a concession here and 
there. Gradually EngJish capital begins to circulate, but it takes 
time. The Sultan sa /s to himself—Yes, you develop my land, I tax 
the produce; I get y >ur money, but you take my land and you steal 
my people. My tenitory shrinks and shrinks; my authority is 
superseded. I am d.nven into a comer on the south and east: 
the French on the noith, and in my west coast towns by the Eng¬ 
lish. No; your progress shall be os dow os I can make tY. Mean¬ 
while France takes up the land about Tonatt awarded her by the 
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Bfirlin Coafexenoe, rails her railway aoti^ to Timhuotoo, pre86&% 
proppses to Bwalkwu^. 2 £orocoocity,.Mequiiie 2 , llogudPri and all the 
land sooth of the riTer; Italy helps herself to Tripoli; the 

Spanish popolatioii glowing 'becoxnes instead of 6,0(j0, and 

imperatiYely olaeadur fctf a Sjwish I^oteotdi^ iii Tangier 
are hated by the Moors and in oonstant peril; and Englieh capitalists, 
m the tde& of almost insopeirable obstacles, continue to plant an 
orangery here aiid a cornfield therOi perhaps eyen open a mine or 
clear n forest. Bat is that anything that can be called a polioy F It 
is good as ^ as it goes^ but the French go farther and fare better. 
We go no farther and certrinly are likely to fate worse, unless we 
can face the situation with more than a merely finikin policy. This 
is not a question of jingoism. Indeed our aim should he not to 
shed a drop of European blood; but if ever we wanted someth^^ 
like a practical and imperial policy to protect our route to India and 
save our market in Morocco, we certainly wont it now. We bear a 
great deal about French susceptibilities. Every move of ours, we 
are informed, is watched at Tangier, and questions arc asked: Pray 
has England no right to susceptibilities ? Have we no right to ask 
questions about the French rail through Tonatt, the spread of French 
influence in Morocco, the capture of the Cherif of Wazan, the French 
interference in Cabyle squabbles across the frontier ? 

When 1 speak of England’s Micawber policy 1 do so without 
prejudice to anything that Sir Charles Euan-Smith may do or say at 
Fez. Sir Charles’s policy is known to be firm but pacific and con¬ 
ciliatory. His knowtedge of Orientals is profound; bis sympathy 
with them is enlightened ; his experience of them is, like Mr. Sam 
Weller’s knowledge of London, ** extensive and peculiar ” ; bis success 
in dealing with them unequalled. Sir Charles is himself an unknown 
quantity, and the turns of the present situation are quite incal¬ 
culable. It is a colossal game of battledore and shuttlecock; 
France and England are the battledores, and the Sultan of Morocco 
is the shuttlecock. But the Sultan will not live for ever, and the 
game must soon be played out. The difficulties which beset the 
British minister at Tangier, in any attempt to negotiate with the 
Sultan, are immense. Were that minister any other than Sir Charles 
Euan-Smith, and were his chief any other than Lord Salisbury, wo 
should say, insuperable. The integrity of Morocco, in the present 
temper of the European cabinets, may be the only safe cry for 
England; but we shall be very much surprised if the negotiations 
now (April) or recently undertaken do not considerably clear the 
diplomatic atmosphere. And, whatever may be their result, it can¬ 
not baout of place at such a crisis to sketch the possible future of 
Morocco m-a-t'is England and France. 

Let us say that Sir Charles Euan-Smith sincerely desires to pre¬ 
serve the integrity of the Sultan’s empire; it is yet possible that it 
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Fnmoe; the ether Poirers, even Spain/ are almost ne^leotdde 

quantities. 

What does Fiuuoe want P She wants her rail through Tonatt w 
Timhuctob, so as to dirort the trade which went by Mogudor, and 
bring her ostrich feathers, corn, and ^ioes straight through Fr^oh 
territory for shipment at Algiers. She does not need our support ! 
she takoB Tonatt and forces her rail wherever it suits her now. 
Will it be our interest to oppose her ? France might ^Iso be able to 
establish her Protectorate in Morocco, Mogudor, and Mequinez, 
aind all t he country south of the Lebon. It might not be worth our 
while t ( oppose that. But England wants Tangier. It is more 
import ;nt ub a harbour and coaling-station even than Ghibraltar. 
Gibral ar might go—^but we don't mean to let it go—were Tangier 
ours. It uas ours, it might have been ours. Any time during the 
Franc -Prussian war, had we run up the Union Jack on the Casbur, 
what /^urojean Power would then have pulled it down? It must be 
ours lecause we cannot have the Indian route jeopardised and 
Engl 4 commerce crippled. France and the Powers are for main- 
tainij g the status in quo in Tangier, i,e, for maintaining the dead¬ 
lock ^/hich keeps out foreign capital and prevents foreigners from 
buying land outside Tangier, Why? I answer this by asking who 
alone has the capital and the enterprite P Answer—the English. 
Therefore to open up Morocco to foreigners means to open it up to 
the English. They would buy up the country inland down to Lebon 
River—the best land with the best water-way. The people would 
eagerly sell (we know that much by experience) and retire further 
south into a boundless untenanted region. Tangier town would become 
the Brighton or Biarritz of Africa, crowded with English villas, its 
bay crammed with English yachts. Instead of going to Nice, a line 
of fast packets would land tourists in a model and not variable 
African climate. Tangier would become the rage, with noble sands 
for the eliildren. fine bathing, and good hunting, riding, shooting, 
and pig-sticking ou the Reni Hassan HiUs. From Tangier to Fez 
the land is cut ouv/ fairly level and direct for a railway; the alluvial 
plains would yield enough to feed Gibraltar and Tangier, and pro¬ 
vide such a lucrative rado that, afteir all exports had been taxed 
for the Sultan, the T ngier pipovince from the sea to the Lebon 
would pay its exj anses and yield a handsome profit. This ia 
what England has a right to expect and what she must play for 
whilst yet there is time, before, that is to say, the Spaniards, who 
continue to swarm over, are a colony powerful enough to claim^ 
Spanish Protectorate, or at least seriously to endanger ^British 
interests in North Africa. 

But what is our great obstacle P France is our great obstacle. 
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Do we mean to fight France P No. To support France P Yes. 
We say to France, You*have got Algiers—you can have Tonatt; 
when you propose further to protect Morocco, remember you must 
abandon all thought of landing troops at Tangier, if we propose to 
protect” Tangier. "*Tis a bitter draught to swallow,” says 
France, thinldng of her African-Empire ideal; “ what will you 
give us to take after the dosep” The French do not need our 
support in their Morocco enterprise. Egypt, were it ours to give, 
we should not give. There is but one sacrifice we could make, if it 
would be for fhe good of the world. Suppose the Morocco Empire 
crumbles to dust like an immemorial corpse on being exposed to the 
light and air of English trade and French organisation and culture. 
There is another rotten corpse too long embalmed by political oppor¬ 
tunism—it is the Ottoman Empire. Let England abandon the 
disgraceful protectorate of Constantinople, and assume, with the 
consent of France, the glorious protectorate of Tangier, and say to 
France, in return for' her withdrawing her opposition, ‘‘Take 
Syria.” That is about the only thing which France wants, and 
which England has to offer. It is true Bussia would then go to 
Constantinople, but sooner or later Bussia will go to Constan¬ 
tinople—^better as firiend than as foe. There are signs, too, that 
the days of the Czar’s autocracy are numbered; not that the 
future is with the Nihilists^ no, but with a party far stronger, far 
more reasonable, far more highly organised, which has secretly 
riddled the Empire through and through ^—the Constitutional 
Socialists, under Schumaloff, who, unlike the Nihilists under Era- 
potkin, will go solid for a constitutional monarchy, just as the 
Garibaldian Bepublicans, unlike the Mazzini Bcpublicans, went 
solid for Victor Emmanuel. The assured triumph at no distant 
period of this moderate party would remove many of the present 
objections to Bussia’s holding Constantinople. A long-stand¬ 
ing sore would also be removed. In spite of all Crimean Treaty 
clauses, we cannot prevent Bussia’s having a fleet; she means to 
have a seaboard, and it is surely a legitimate aspiration. Give her 
Constantinople, and she would no longer threaten the Indian fron¬ 
tier, struggle for a seaboard on the Persian coast, or worry us with 
the prospects of a new and still more futile Crimean war in the 
south. There would be nothing lef^ to quarrel about. 

Enough of prophecy and speculation. Bealities stare us in the 
face. Our present British minister’s position at Tangiers is one of 
unequalled difficulty. He lives in a wasp's nest; the temptation 
when stung to sting back is almost irresistible. Yet if he does so, 
He blovs up the whole nest and himself along with it. He has got, 
as the Americans say, “ to worry through ” and to come out with 
England’s flag unrent. The French will oppose him when he pleads 
for the entrance of English capital into Morocco ; the Spaniards will 
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fire up at tHe notion of EngliBli protection; and tlie fact of his coming 
to Fez at all is enough to set up the hacks of all the other Powers. 
If he is civil, the Sultan will think he is afraid, and will promise 
everything but do nothing. If he is severe, the French will outbid 
him and offer the Sultan a few more officers for his army and diplo¬ 
matic assistance to keep up the paralysing datm in quo at Tangier. 
If he does nothing but meet and part good friends with his Cherifian 
Majesty, we shall hear at the next elections how the country's money 
is squandered by a Conservative Government upon fruitless expedi¬ 
tions. Was ever a Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extra¬ 
ordinary in such a fix ? Then at any moment the Sultan, though 
a person of iron constitution, herculean strength, and mercurial 
activity, may die. His favourite son of fourteen, who at present 
holds his court at Fez and poses as Muley Hassan's successor, will 
have to face the terrible opposition of the Sultan's one-eyed son, who 
is a mighty man of war and holds the army, and both will have 
to encounter the unrivalled popularity of the Sultan's brother, who 
has the i. putation of being wise and good, able and merciful, and 
is ta^^roior^ i«:Ljved by the people. 

if t ie court goes for the boy, the one-eyed son will have a rough 
tinj ; L'ut if ihe one-eyed eon. split the court-vote, then the bene¬ 
fice it brother might come in with a run; at any rate, unless we 
agree with our adversary (the French) quickly, whilst we are in the 
wry with him, whichever candidate we support, the French will 
support hia rival, and the confusion will be worse confounded. This 
also is a contingency Sir Charles Euan-Smith may have to deal 
with. Truly the uneasiness of the head which wears a crown is not 
in it" with the bed—quite the reverse of one of roses—upon which 
the Minister Plenipotentiary has to rest. There is one way out of 
it—a short way and a summary way. Let the Moors choose whom 
they will as successor to the Sultan, hut when the smash comes, in 
order to ensure the general safety of the Algerian frontier and the 
Tonatt Bail way—by that time possibly an accomplished fact—let the 
French proclaim u protectorate in Morocco over all south of 
the Lehon; and for the safety of Tangier, let the English proclaim 
a protectorate in Tangier, extending from the coast to tile Lebon 
Biver. A simultaneous movement of French and English troops 
would meet with;no lenous opposition from a distracted people, 
fighting amongst &en selves; and the heavy bribe which France 
would offer the Soiih aid England the North, of security of life and 
property, would probably be followed by a bloodless revolution in 
which North and South Morocco would range themselves naturaDyg 
under the non-aggressive and non-oppressive protectorate of the 
two civilised Powers. Then the Morocco question would be solved 
—^until next time. H. B. Hawbis, 
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If the iuitald aiid venesrable onstom of academic dispu^ons on a 
given of debate were ever to revive in the world of eohdar'- 
ehip amusing if not a profitable theme for disone- 

don might be the question whether a minor artist of real and 
oripiutl merit is likelier to gain or to lose by the association of his 
mn&e Vdih that of a master in his art. And no better example 
obold that aS^ded bj the relation of Dick Brome 

to Ben tTonson. The well^knbwiL first line of the commendatory 
VerseB with which his master and patron condescended to play the 
part of sponsor to his first comedy must probably be familiar to 
many who care to know no inore than that^Ben had Dick ” for a 
servant once> and testified that he “performed a servant’s faithful 
parts ; and further, that when Dick took to play-writing Ben 
encouraged him with sublime condescension and approval of the 
success attained by his disciple through dutiful observation of those 
laws of comedy “ which I, your master, first did teach the stage.^’ 
From this Olympian nod of supercilious approbation it might be 
inferred, and indeed has very probably been inferred by the run of 
readers, that Brome, as dramatist and humourist, was little or nothing 
more than a shadow or an echo, more or less definite or distinct, of 
his master’s figure and his -ma^r's voice. And unquestionably he 
must have learnt much and gained much by such intercourse and 
such discipleship. His first play, The Northern Laee, appearing and 
succeeding as it did under the kindly if haughty patronage of his 
master, and deserving as it certainly was of that patronage and 
success, might perhaps have been hotter and might perhaps have 
been worse if the author’s agile and active talent had been uninflu¬ 
enced and unmodified by the rigid example and the imperious 
authority of Ben Jonson. The stage is so crowded and the action is 
so crossed by the coming and going of so many ludicrous and serious 
figures, that the attention if not the patience of the reader is over¬ 
strained by the demand made on it; and the movements of the 
figures thitjugh the mazes of a complex dramatic dance are not so 
happily regulated as to avoid or to avert an irritating sense of con¬ 
fusion and fatigue. But there are scenes and touches of character 
in it worthy of very high praise: the gentle heroine, tender and true 
^ (if sc^newhat soft and simple) as a “northern lass “ should appear in 
compliance with tradition, is a figure very gracefully outlined, if not 
quite adequately finished or relieved: there is something more of 
sentimental interest or romantic suggestion in the ingenious if in- 
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Qompofiite plot tliaii Laye 1?^ expected {rom a £^ple d 

Jonaon’s: asd the dixeot imitatum of liia Bobadil and Heater 
Mathew is too lively and lu^y to be liable to the oharg^ of sei^e 
or sterile di-^^ciplcship. And ^ere ate few ^nee in ^ 
eerio-coiDic drama more efEeefive and impressive on even a second or 
third reading than that in which the fnend of an mtendibg 
groom attempts to break oS bis match with a woman whom,he 
believers unworthy by denunciation of his friend’s imaginary vices^ 
and is fascinated himself hy the discovery of her unshaken and 
unselfish devotion. 

The modem reader of this play, the earliest attempt of its author 
and an excellent example of his talent, will probably be struck by 
the evidence it affords that Brome in our own day would have won 
higher distinction as a novelist than he did in his own as a play^ 
wright. Were he now alive, he would be a brilliant and an able 
competitor in their own field of work and study with^such admi¬ 
rable writers as Mrs. Olipbant and Mr. Norris. His powers of 
observation and invention weie not, if I mistake not, inferior to 
theirs; and the bent‘ of his tuind was not more technically dra¬ 
matic. In fact, his characters ai^O cramped and his plots are dis¬ 
torted by compression into dramatic shape : they would gain both in 
execution and in effect by expanrion, dilation, or dilution into the 
form of direct and gradual narrative. 

The opening scene of The Sparagus Garden is as happily humor¬ 
ous and us vividly natural as that of any more famous comedy. 
Tim Hoyden is a figure not unworthy of comparison with Sir Man¬ 
nerly Shallow in Crowne’s excellent broad comedy of The Country 
Wit —as that rural knight may be held worthy to rank as a pre¬ 
cursor, a herald from afar, a daystur announcing the sunrise, of 
Oongrevo’s matchless and inimitable Sir Wilful Witwould. But in 
CongTove^s time, and even in Crowno’s, the construction of a play— 
its carpentry, fo use a French term beloved of the great Dumas— 
was too well ninewstood for it to have been possible that a writer of 
brilliant ability ir. d conscientious energy should have offered to the 
public a play so i ‘U^vhly put together—so loose on its hinges and so 
shaky in its jointIt is no common play,” saj^s a friend of the 
author in a remarkal v weU-written copy of commendatory verses; 

*' Nor is r y labyrinth [? so] confused but we 
In 1} at .tisorder may proportion see.” 

That is, I should le inclined to add, on a second reading. The 
actual audience of 1 lat ideal time for dramatists and poets must have 
been as quick to seis o the clue and foUow the evolution of the most 
complicated plot or combination of plot with underplot or cour^r- 
plot as to catch ai.d relish the finer graces of poetry, the rarer 
beauties of style, the subtler cxceUonces of expression. The infiu- 
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finoe of Jonson is here still patent and palpable enough; but tha 
inoomposite composition of so yigorous and humorous a piece of 
work will recall to the mind of a critical reader, not the faultless 
evolution of such a flawless masterpieoe as The Alchemist j but tbc dis¬ 
jointed and dislocated elaboration of so magnificent a failure—if 
failure we may diffidently venture to call it—as The Devil is an Ass. 
It is surely a very bad fault for either a dramatist or a novelist to 
cram into the scheme of a story or to crowd into the structure of a 
play, too much bewildering ingenuity of incident or too much 
confusing presentation of character: but such a fault is possible 
only to a writer of real if not high ability. 

A Mad Cowph well Matched is very clever, very coarse, and rather 
worse than dubious in the bias of its morality; but thero is no fault 
to be found with the writing or the movement of the play; both 
style and action are vivid and effective throughout. That ** a new 
language and quite a new turn of comic interest came in with the 
Eestoration ** will hardly be allowed by the readers of such plays as 
this. That well-known and plausible observation is typical of a 
stage in his studies when Lamb was apparently if not evidently 
unversed in such reading as may be said to cast over the gap between 
Etherege and Fletcher a bridge on which Shirley may shake hands 
with Shadwell, and Wycherley with Brome, A more brutal black¬ 
guard, a more shameless ruffian, than the leading young gentleman 
of this comedy will hardly be found on the stage of the next thea¬ 
trical generation. Variety of satirical observation and fertility of 
comic invention, with such vigorous dialogue and such strong sound 
English as might be expected from a disciple of his master’s, give to 
this as to others of Brome’s comedies a quality which may fairly 
and without flattery be called Jonsonian; and one of the minor cha¬ 
racters is less a reminiscence of Juliet’s nurse than an anticipation 
of Miss Hoyden’s. Ho higher praise could be given, as no higher 
could be deserved. 

The prologue to The Novella is really worthy of Dryden; its Jon¬ 
sonian self-confidence and defiance are tempered by a certain grace 
and dexterity of expression which recalls the style and the manner 
of the later rather than the earlier laureate. In this brilliant and 
audacious comedy the influence of Ben Jonson’s genius and example 
is exceptionally perceptible and exceptionally happy; for here it ia 
the author of Vo^one, not the author of Bartholomew Faii\ who has 
inspired and guided the emulous ability of his servant. The metre 
and style are models of comic language and versification; the action, 
if a little complicated and more than a little improbable, is as lively 
as ja any of Fletcher’s rather than of Jonson’s comedies. The plot 
is as usull a little too exacting in its demands on the attention of 
reader or spectator; there is not quite sufficient distinctness of out- 
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line in the various figures of seniors and juniors, pantaloons and 
harlequins, Gerontes and L^andres, to make it at first sight as 
amusingly easy as it should be to follow their various fortunes 
through BO many rather diverting than edifying evolutions and com¬ 
plications; but, daring even to the verge of impudence as is the 
central conception of the subject, the tone or atmosphere of this 
Venetian comedy is less greasy than that of the author's London 
studies in vicious or dubious lines of life; a fresh point in common, 
I need hardly observe, between the disciple and his master. 

In The Court Beggwr a^id The City Wit, twin comedies of coarse¬ 
grained humour and complicated intrigue, we breathe again the 
grimier air of cockney trickery and cockney debauchery; but the 
satire on “projectors" or speculators in monopoly is even now as 
amusing as it is creditable to the author to have seconded in his 
humbler fashion the noble satirical enterprise of Massinger and Ben 
Jonson against the most pernicious abuses of their time. The three 
wits of the court, the coxmtry, and the city are good strong sketches 
in caricature; and there are passages of such admirable eloquence 
in su* «>x<}cllent verse of the higher or graver comic style as would 
not I ave mibbeseemed the hand of Jonson himself. The opening 
» no for iiistance, in which the heroine remonstrates with her father 
f(^ exchanging the happy and honour^ life of a hospitable and 
ch writable country gentleman for the mean and improvident existence 
of an intriguing parasite, is as fine an example of earnest or serious 
comedy as may be found in Shirley at his best: and the scene in the 
second act between the grave and eloquent dotard Sir Eaphael and 
the unmercifully ingenious Lady Strangelove is even a better because 
a more humorous piece of high comic work; so good, indeed, that 
in its kind it could hardly be bettered. But The City Wit is the 
finer and shapelier comedy of the two; well conceived, well con¬ 
structed, and well sustained. The conception, if somewhat farcically 
extravagant in outline, is most happily and ingeniously worked out; 
and the process or progress of the comic action is less broken, less 
intermittent, moro workmanlike and easier to follow, than in most if 
not in all of the author's preceding plays. Even where the comic 
types are far enough from original, there is something original and 
happy in the treatme^it and combination of their active or passive 
humours. 

The Bamoiselle^ a t oirited and well-written comedy, is so inferior 
in tone and com^osi ion as to suggest a reversion on the author's 
p^ to the cruder aid coarser effects or attempts of his dramatic 
nonage. Justice Bumpsey is one of Brome's very best and most 
original creations—so fresh, and so genuine a sample of comi# or frf- 
cical invention that Jonson might have applauded it with less extra¬ 
vagance or perversion of generosity than his cordial kindliness of 
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^^ttire led him sometimes 
sbenes of geniiine eloqiieime and'o! paihetio sizie^ 
and wayward pieoe of dramatic comp^tion or in^mpositiqii; l^t 
the presentation of the plot or plots is as clamsy and confusing as 
their evolution is awkward and confused; and the. noisome villainy 
of a character at first presented as a possible object of sympathy, 
and finally os a repentant and redeemed transgressor, might have 
made Wycherley himself—or any one but Wycherley—recoil. But 
there is no sign of decadence in literary ability or inventive humour; 
indeed, if I mistake net, two or three better comedies than this 
might have been carved out of the material here compressed and 
contorted into the mould of one. In the first scene of the second 
act a dramatic and elective touch of satire will remind the reader of 
Mr. Pickwick^s horror and Mr. Perker^s protest against his horror 
at the existence—in his day as in Brome's—of witnesses whose 
oaths were as readily on hire as the principles of a diaunioniat poli¬ 
tician—^or, if the phrase be preferred, of a separatist statesman. 

The Queen*s Exchange is one of the lost examples of its land; a 
survival from the old school of plajB foimded on episodes of imagi¬ 
nary histor}'- and built up with incidents of adventurous romance; 
active in invention and agile in movement, unambitious in style, and 
not unamusing in result. The clowneries and the villainies, the con¬ 
fusions and the conversions of character and fortune, seem curiously 
archaic or old-fashioned for the date of this belated tragicomedy; 
but to lovers of the better sort of drama it will be none the less 
acceptable or tolerable on that account. 

One of the most fanciful and delightful farces in the world is The 
Antipodes, In this charming and fantastic play a touch of poetic 
humour, a savour of poetic style, transfigures and exalts wild farce 
to the level of high comedy. The prologue to this, one of his latest 
comedies, is as remarkable for its exceptional quality of style as is 
the admirable dedication of his earliest. The Northeni Lass, After 
a satirical apology for his inability to compete with the fashionable 
writers of plays 

“ that carry state 

In scone magnificent and language high 

And clothes worth all tho rest, except the action/’ 

he reminds his audience that 

“ low and home-bred subjects have their use 
As well as those fetched from on high or far; 

And His as hard a labour for the Muso 
To move the earth, as to dislodge a star.” 

IT A thjse two last lines been Bryden^s, they would have been 
famous. And had the play thus introduced been Jonson^s, it must 
have taken high rank in the second if not in the first class of his 
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workB asa suoc^Bfiful oomedj of humotirB, Jojletito Isis wife» 
with the Lord Letoy, are faitlifol but not Servile 

studies after the manner of the master who had been dead but a 
year when it came out, and as we leam from the author's ^tscript 
was generally applauded. The small part of the curate or chaplain 
Quailpipe might have been of service to Macaulay in a famous 
chapter of his history as an example of the humble if not con¬ 
temptible position occupied in great households by men of his cloth 
or calling. 

If Shirley may be described as a bridge between Fletcher and 
Etherege, Brome may be defined as a link between Jonson and 
Wycherley. But if some of his stage effects are crude enough in 
their audacity of presentation and suggestion to anticipate the tone 
and manner of the theatre under Charles II., the upshot of such a 
play as pays at least a conventional deference to the proprieties 
and mf ’'fillfitr. Virtue—of a kind—^presides over the solution of a 
tangled i. fl (rowded intrigue, which might perhaps have gained 
rath' i + iaii 'osi, In clearness or vivacity of impression and effect by 
a lit vie ) jore reser ve in tbe exercise or reticence in the display of 
ingeMiit ana ’nvention. Perplexity and surprise ought hardly to 
be t\o n; linsprings of comic art as displayed either in the evolution 
of ii rrigue or in the development of character. But no such fault, 
and ndaed no fault of any kind, can be found with the play within 
this play. Even on a third or fourth, reading it is impossible for 
oven a solitary reader to reopen it at almost any part without an 
irresistible impulse to laugh—not to smile approval or appreciation, 
but to laugh out aloud and uncontrollably. The logic of the bur¬ 
lesque, its topsyturvy coherence, its preposterous hannony, its 
incongruous congruity of contradictions, is as perfect as its exuberance 
of spontaneous aud various fertility in fancy and in fun is inexhaus¬ 
tible and superb. The delicious inversion of all social or natural 
relations between husband and wife, mistress and servant, father and 
son, poet and puritan, lawyer and client, courtiers and clowns, might 
satisfy the most exacting socialist; and the projects for the relief, 
encouragement, and suj^port of criminals and scoundrels in general 
at the expense of the state could hardly be held unworthy of con¬ 
sideration by the latest and loudest apostles of professional philan¬ 
thropy. Something of tl mson^s influence is still perceptible in the 
conception and constriction of this play; but in joyous case and 
spontaneity of comic inagination and expression the disciple has 
excelled his master.' 

The Englkh Mocir, o ’ The Mock MarriagCf is an ingenious and 
audacious comedy of ill-oontrived and ill-combined intrigue, a^once 
amusing and confusing, which might have been better than it is if 
both characters and incidents had been fewer, but more neatly and 
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lucidly developed and arranged; rich in good suggestions and good 
possibilities, but imperf^ot in evolution and insufficient in impression 
through overmuch crowding and cramping of the various figures 
and the complicated action. Th^ Love-sick Court is such an example 
of unromantio romance and 'unimaginative invention as too often 
wearies and disappoints the student of English drama in its first 
period of decadence ; yet even in the decadence of the greatest and 
most various school of tragic and of comic poetry that ever this 
country or’jthis world has witnessed there are signs of life and 
survivals of style which give to all but its very meanest examples a 
touch of comparative interest and a tone of comparative distinction. 

In The Covent-Garden Weeded the studious though not servile 
imitation of Ben Jonson is ob'vious enough to explain though not to 
justify the sneer of Randolph at the taste of the audiences who were 
more contented with what Brome swept from his master than with 
the worst lea'nngs and the flattest dregs of that master's exhausted 
genius and decrepit industry. This clever and ingenious comedy is 
evidently built more or less on the lines of Jonson's most realistic 
and gigantic farce; and the obligation is no less directly than 
honourably acknowledged by Brome at the very opening of the very 
first scene, where Justice Cockbrain, “the Weedor of the Grardcn,” 
cites with all due accuracy, as well as all due respect, the authority 
of his reverend ancestor Justice Adam Overdo. It cannot, of course, 
bear comparison with that huge and unlovely though wonderful and 
memorable masterpiece; but it is easier in movement and lighter in 
handling of humours and events. 

The New Academy^ or The New Exchange^ is a tangled and huddled 
comedy of 'unattractive and improbable intrigue, not unrelieved by 
glimpses of interest and touches of humour; worth reading once as 
a study of manners and language,^ but hardly worth tracing out and 
unravelling through all the incoherent complications and tedious 
convolutions of its misshapen and misconstructed plot. The romantic 
tragicomedy of The Queen and Concubine is a rather pallid study in 
the school of Fletcher, with touches of Jonsonian farce and more than 
Jonsonian iteration of cheap humours and catchpenny catchwords: 
but it is not unamusing in its vehement exaggeration of 'wickedness 
and goodness, of improbablo impulse and impossible reaction; and 
there is still a certain lingering fragrance—the French word relent 
would perhaps express it better—of faint and fading poetry in the 
tone of style and turn of phrase, which no later playwright could 
regain or reproduce. 

^ The best of all Brome^s plays is curiously enough the only one 
that has attained any posthumous popularity or any durable cele- 

(1) I have not met dsewhftre with the quaint verb “ to snook ” (“over my wife at 
home,’’ says “an uxorious citizen”). 
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brity. It bas notbing of sucb brilliant, spontaneous, and creatiTe 
bumour as flasbes and vibrates through every scene of The Antipodes; 
nothing of sucb eccentric, romantic, and audacious originality as 
modesty^must blush to recognise and veep to acknowledge in The 
Nof>ella; but for sustained interest and coherent composition of 
quaint, extravagant, and consistent characters with fresh, humorouSj 
and plausible results, for harmony of dramatic evolution and vivacity 
of theatrical event, I doubt whether it could be matched, and I am 
certain that it could not be excelled, outside the range of Shake¬ 
speare’s comedies and farces. The infusion of romantic interest and 
serious poetry in Beggar^n Bush may give to Fletcher’s admirable 
tragicomedy a higher literary place on the roll of the English drama; 
but the superiority of the minor poet as a dramatic artist, and not 
merely as a theatrical craftsman, is patent and palpable beyond dis¬ 
cussion or dispute.^ * 

In the dramatic literature of any country but ours the name of 
Eichard Brome would be eminent and famous: being but on Eng- 
lishmaBj ho is naturally regarded by critics and historians after the 
order TJnllam as too ineffably inferior for mention or comparison 
with b "h ceiebrities as Eegnard or Goldoni, That such a cha- 
rac ^r is Juctice Clack is worthy of, Moliere in bis broader and 
hap der moods of humour could hardly seem questionable even to 
the lullest of suoh dullards if his creator had but taken the trouble 
to be bom ” in France, in Italy, or in any country but their own. 
Afi it is, I cannot suppose it possible that English readers will ever 
give bim a place beside the least of those inferior humourists who 
had the good fortune or the good sense to be bom outside the borders 
of England. 

Algeenon Charles Swinburne. 

*■ 

(1) The text of Brome’s plays, which, though reprinted with all their imperfeoticiifl on 
their heads, have never yet be^ edited, might supply the English dietionory with seYcral 
rare and noticeable words. Li Cii^ Wit a short dramatio entertainment or interlude 
is azmonnood as a “ ballwt.” In A Jovial Crow we fizfcd the word “ gentile ” (once used, 
and afterwards cancelled, t>y Ben Jonson):—** Provided your deportment be gentile” (a 
verse but too suggestive of Mr. Turveydrop and the Prince Eegent); ‘*geutily,” or “gen- 
tildy ”:—“They live very t'iviily and gentily among us”—act i. soene 1; “remore ” 
as a verbSlmuM that remore ua ”—same scene; rakrahame,” a curious variant or 
synonym, of ‘ ‘ rakehell ” :—‘‘ nad bwn good to have apprehended the Bakoshamo ”— 
act iii. scene 1. ” Sdse,” appar- atly a variant of the Sliolreapearean word ” skirr ”;— 

Skise out this away, and kise out that away ”—act iv. bcoto 1; “ yawdes ” for 
jades:—‘ ‘ Your yawdes pmy t ke cold, and never be good after it ’—same scone. In the 
first scene of the second act th re is a curious mention of Bath, and of Captain Dover’s 
games on the glorious Cofewolc Hills i —“ We are not for London.—^What think you of 
the Bath then?—Worse than t’other way'. I love not to carry my Health where 
others drop their Diseaseai T1 ore’s no sport i’ that.—^Will you up to the hill-top of 
sports, then, and Merriments, j)over*a Olmpiclta or the Coitwold Gamco f —No, thA will 
be too pnblique for our Beoreation.” 
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The infiuenoe of Japan lias made itself felt in the last quarter of 
a century throughout our 'Western civilisation. As time goes on, so 
potent is it, that it will reach the deep waters of our existence. In 
the wt>rld of art, for reasons which are now beginning to be fully 
lam’vm^ the a wns spontaneous ; the onslaught of the new 

ideas On the old was too Vigorous to be withstood. But one is apt to 
think that Japanese influence has spent its force, that the area of its 
aOtivity in the West is confined to .art and has already been fully | 
covered. One does not realise that a national spirit which has spread 
so far in one direction is at leaft likely to spread in other directions, 
if there are equally strong impulsive forces. Of these forces we 
know next to nothing at present. We still have curious ideas about 
the discovery of these distant islands, and fancy that they are in¬ 
habited by strange quasi-cultured barbarians. We still visit Japan 
to feel the fascination of a superficial attraction, and do not as yet 
comprehend that we are there in the presence of a perfect and 
complex civilisation. We are interested in the progress'of the nation 
towards what xce call civilisation, and take note of it with a kind 
of afiectionate contempt; but we ignore the existence of a law of 
gravity which governs national intercourse, and is no less sure in 
its operation than the universal law which governs terrestrial and 
celestial bodies. By this law of mutual attraction Japan will influence 
Europe as surely as Europe is mfluencing Japan. A critic lately wrote 
of Japanese art in these terms : ** On the whole, the elfect of Japan 
on Europe in art has been civilising^ and improving.” Civilising ! 
Yes, that is the dominant note of the whole question. There is an 
attractive force on both sides in that aggregate of customs, manners, 
arts and application of sciences which is termed a civilisation and 
which exists in Japan as strongly developed as in Europe and 
America. In Japan this force is not confined to art; the repose of a 
civilisation, perfect in its conception and logical in its carrying- 
out, is everywhere visible throughout the land ; and it is impossiblo 
for us to come in contact with it without receiving very marked 
influences from it; without, as the critic says, being “ civilised and 
improved,” At first, as one comes to notice the characteristics of 
Japanese civilisation more in detail, it reveals itself to cynical minds 
^ as something quite preposterous, as an altogether top8y-tur\y’, cart- 
hefoffe-thc-horse sort of civilisation. When cynicism gives place to 
thought, the more respectful term, vtrrepov Trporepov, suggests itself; 
respectful, I mean, as suggesting the possibility and necessity of 
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reenable axommatioii azid <K)mpan80&^m^ iltat Qineo: oiTuisation 
ti wkiclx we wlio s^ye and teach form paa^ 

Concerning one of the most valuable oontribationfl to atook of 
knowledge of the Jc^anese, a patient and exhauBtive study of 
homesj a fooH^ critic once wrote: It must be admitted by candid 
oritioisni tliat the Japanese house is only a step or two above the 
6avage^s wigwam^ and that the Japanese temple has the strongest 
resemblance to a large thatched bam. .... There is also in the 
Japanese house a Tiniformity of arrangement which seems to 
indicate a civilisation checked for ever in its earliest stage. . . . . 
Hr. Morse has much to say on the luxury of unsuperfluity in a 
Japanese house; but this luxury is obviously the result of an ex¬ 
tremely limited dvilisation which knows few wants. That which 
distinguishes Japanese art and house-building from those of real 
savages is^ that, as far as they* the former are products of 
true artistic consdousness*”^^ of the products of 

that extremely limited cxvilisatign^’* the lustre of those mysteri¬ 
ous metalsj shakudo and another critic has written: ^‘It is 

one or other of these agencies (which he had accurately described) 

that gives the patina to all Japanese metals, and they are Understood 
by that nation in a way never arrived at by any other people.’' 

These two short extracts from contemporary criticism are illus¬ 
trative of the two ways—the foolish and the wise, the ignorant 
and the learned—^in which we are accustomed to see Japan dealt 
with. I should like to Icnow what he who wrote about the ”few 
wants ” knew of them. It has taken the patient author of the Arts 
of Japan many months of arduous study to unravel the means 
whereby one of those wants is satisfied, and he himself would be the 
first to admit that his investigations have but brought him to the 
threshold of the underlying science which is for more highly or¬ 
ganised than, that wlnci, creates the means of providing for similar 
wants in Western CL imtries. The lustre of metals is only one example 
among the iviany deli btful ways in which the want of things to charm 
the eye is satisfied. 

Civilisation, then, the satisfaction of the wants of exist¬ 

ence ; but as they var y ^ ith every change of latitude and longitude, 
and some form of satisfy mg them exists everywhere (for necessity 
begets her children a^l tne world over), the term, as we understand 
it, has come to mean t .e highest form of satisfaction of the greatest 
number of wfnts. 

Now, nothing, I think, is more astonishing with regard to Japan 
ihan the appreciation cf her characteristics by Europeans when tbfy’ 
at length understand t lem. Nor is it only the case with regard to 
wants peculiar to Japanese, but to those common to them and to ns. 
Sir Edwin Arnold, publicly recording the first impressions of his 
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tviait, said, “I feel that impnsaoa'vrill be enduiing wlieu I sa}r 
that Japan astoniaheB, abwrbs, delights, iasdnates, and wholly oonx 
tents me/* We were disposed to cavil at what seemed the exuberance 
of post-prandial OTatory; but what he said was absolutely and 
entirely true, and not of himself alone, but of everybody. The more 
we see and know of Japanese oivilisation, the less we are able to deny 
that its methods, in a great number of points, are wholly satisfactory 
and entirely contenting; that they will be missed when we got back 
to “ dvilisation; ** and that we shall probably introduce them for 
our own comfort and recommend them to our friends. 

Of the pictorial art of Japan I need say nothing here. It came to 
us as something not far short of a revelation. I appeal to the 
judgment of the friendly critic. It has “ civilised and improved ” 
us, it has long since ceased to be merely curious, and though the picto¬ 
rial art of Japan has limits, its decorative and ornamental art has none. 
In the West, in spite of Oothio masters and Benaissance pupils, in 
spite of fantastic ecstheticism and Queen Anne revivals, wc have 
long been compelled to admit that for beauty and grace, for flowing 
curves, imagination and wealth of fancy, we are not the swift 
ones in tne race. And of that other branch of decorative art which 
concerns itself with the setting-ofP of beautiful things in a beautiful 
way, a week in Japan is enough to teach the veiiest Philistine that 
it is a subject of which we Westerns know next to nothing. The 
fancies and follies of our “high art culture** are only the germs, 
the barest rudiments of an exact science which the Japanese have 
created, and which is so widely diflosed among the people that the 
coolie who draws you through the street is a past-master in it. 

This art, which is the embodiment of all that is graceful in the 
national character, derives not a little of its charm from its power 
to weave into its pui^oses everything in nature which has a line of 
beauty. The simple natural wood decoration, which is eo common 
in the Japanese house, is at the same time one of its most charming 
and attractive features. It is one of the things one longs to trans¬ 
port, and, not And, but make, a fltting place for in the wLLdemess of 
a modern British house. How strange it must sound to some ears I 
These houses, only one remove from the hovel of the ancient Briton, 
without a chimney too, with much clay plastered on the walls, and 
straw strewn upon the floor in the shape of delicate white mats, have 
not one but twenty attractive features. With our bazaar-like 
tastes we possibly And something wanting in its unadorned sim- 
. plicity; and yet, after two or three days spent in this “ hovel ** 

' (here is not a traveller who has been to Japan but will descant by the 
its perfections and the supremely harmonious taste of the 

I pass through the sliding paper windows on to the veran- 


hour on 
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dah, imd £nd tihe steppmg^sto^s set just whete f to 

lead me to tlie garden, I at once lose myself in admibration of7&e 
mysteries of that scienoeirhich trains the trees and flowering shrabs, 
and sets in order the features of the landscape garden. The prin¬ 
ciple which pervades it all is assuredly not an uncivilised one, namely, 
to let the eye wherever it may wander rest on something beautiful; 
not to ignore the smallest of nature’s works, and to seek to obtain 
from everything something to add to the sum of a day’s delights. 

A beautifully-ordered garden, a house whose claim to our admira¬ 
tion lies only in its severe simplicity, relieved perhaps by a single 
spot of vivid colour, by flowers in a costly vase, and by an occa¬ 
sional suggestion of a hidden and neglected magniflcence as the 
sunb'ght catches the mellowed gold of a screen, are these all? 
Surely the eye must weary in the end ,of these things; the lust of 
the eyo must have been subjugated out of all existence if it can 
rest content here. Well, the Japanese know better than we do 
what is x^earisome to the eye and what is restful. We have de¬ 
cided iu ‘' >our of a heterogeneous accumulation of things, wherein 
the ties n shape and texture are lost, where the colours anni- 
hilaf > o: e other, and where the skill of the individual workman 
yieL ^ 1 ^ amazement at the length of purse which enabled the 
indi ‘duid purchaser to “get together ” so motley an assortment. 
The Japanese idea is the very reverse of this. If you would 
wonder at his purchasing power, he may by chance open for you the 
doors of his godowus, where you may count wooden boxes by the 
score; but his analysis of pleasure has led him to the conclusion that 
by emphasis alone can we arrive at the due appreciation of beauty in 
form and colour, and of the skill and craft to which texture of sur¬ 
faces, minuteness of manipulation, and fineness of weaving bear wit¬ 
ness. The treasures of the godown are not forgotten; they wait their 
turn to be set out and then receive their due meed of praise from 
honoured guests. 

I pass rapidly from the arts to social intercourse, the degree of 
polish to whieh it attains being no small index of the perfection of 
the system which produces it, 

A very little intercourse with the Japanese reveals one essential 
feature of civilisation, the 9xistence of a system of social rules. When 
a greater familiarity with the people has been arrived at, the system 
is seen to include tidmort every conceivable subject, and to be worked 
out with an astonishing precision and minuteness ; and, what is most 
remarkable, an uniVersid acquaintance with, and obedience to it are 
observable on all sides. ^ • 

We are fond of attributing characteristics to difEerent nationali¬ 
ties : politeness to the Russian, vivacity to the Parisian, a certain 
liquid capaei^ to the Q-erman body, insularity to the British mind. 



Englishmenj too> si^ id i^doiider ceiftaiii peqmiar oaoitB ana 
Tiroes ad eeaentiall^ tlieir own, not exaotlj in mannar of iha 
Pharisee, for they are impressed, as he could never hat© been, wjth 
the fact that their xmlikeness to other men is admitted by their 
friends of the civilised vrorld. But there is nothing stiictly accurate 
about these generalisations: they cannot be made the premiss of 
any argum^t. We cannot safely draw conolusions from them. 
Of the Japanese people, however, so general is their acceptance of 
the established rules of conduct, that it is possible to predicate with 
tolerable certainty how such an one will act on such and such an 
occasion, and how on another occasion he will not act. When, for 
example, we say that an Englishman would not sell his country for 
gold, we speak with hope; but when for Englishman we substitute 
Japanese, we speak with certainty. 

Now the standard of polished social intercourse has been raised 
among the Japanese to so high a pitch that we are disposed to scoff 
at it, regarding it more as an eccentricity, charming for the 
moment, than as evidence of the existence of a highly cultured 
civilisation. The questions suggested by it are two : firstly. Is it 
well to ifave rules of conduct at all ? secondly, Is it possible to have 
too many ? The answer to the first query is, “ Of course it is well.” 
It is the boast of our system of education that it sets manners os 
high as learning. The leisure of a schoolboy’s life is properly 
devoted to having “ good form ” knocked into him. There are 
many who not unwisely think that the social training of Alma 
Mater is worth many of her degrees. In our one word, “gentle¬ 
man,” a hundred mysterious unwritten rules of conduct lie hidden : 
one who has learned them without tears we call “nature’s gentle¬ 
man.” We deny the axiom of some, that it is within a man’s right 
to do what he thinks proper; and, d fortiorij that it is within a 
woman's right. We do not admit that everyone may be a law unto 
himself: we assert that we are the judges of conduct; that gentle¬ 
men, as well as officers, should “ conform.” Every profession has 
traditions of its own honour, their observance being enforced by 
well-known sanctions, of which “to be disbarred,” “to be struck 
off the rolls,” “to bo unfrocked,” “to bo cashiered,” “to be ex¬ 
pelled,” “ to be cut,” “ to be sent to Coventiy,” are thej familiar 
examples. The ofPences themselves bear no other definition than 
the military one, “ conduct unworthy of an officer and a gentleman.” 
In England we carry this principle into the official life of the 
nation, reposing in the Queen, aided by her ministers, the power of 
^dismissing her servants without cause shown or given; or, as the 
turbulent would say, “ without rhyme or reason.” 

The examples given above of our own rules in these matters are 
but germs of the real science. From some cause or other, whether 
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it be greater expen^oe or a more ext^ded power of obeer^tioa, it 
has been left to the Japanese to elaborate and practise the exact 
sdenoe of the proprieties of life. A trivia example will ex|dain inifr 
meaning. The scene^ an English drawing-room: the tzme> after 
dinner: the persons of the comedy, an ordinary English fan^y. 
"Let us have a little music. Sister Anne, sing to us a song of 
Araby.” "I am afraid/’ sister Anne replies, "my music is in the 
country,” Cousin Edith is.nervous and would "rather not:” 
'Brother Jack breaks in that" girls always want such a lot of press¬ 
ing.” And so on, and so on: the excuses are made one by one, the 
music remains unsung, and the men at last betake themselves down¬ 
stairs to the billiard-room, and the pipes which never yet refused 
them com -t . It is' a common enough scene with us ; but the 
Japanese ki Jw young female nature better than we do, and in their 
simple Wi y p. ov<: rit such things occurring. If you can play the koto 
and cio I >t when you are asked, you are guilty of great rudeness 
towards 1 our host, and no Japanese (except a young official) likes to 
be )ugit, m ich less to be, rude. The rule for Ao^o-players is 
that hey must always be ready "to oblige,” and therefore they 
are t ughr their little plaintive melodies by heart, with much painful 
endv *inco on the part of the teacher and the taught, as I know to 
my c *st. But the samwen-player, for reasons which I suppose are 
well-grounded, is allowed to plead that she has left her music 
behind; if, however, the host has the music she refuses no longer. 

A curious confusion of post and propter I insert here parentheti¬ 
cally. The rule for /to^o-players never to refuse to play is given as 
the reason, not only for learning by heart, but also for the absence 
of any notation for /ro^o-music. * 

Yet another triviality. In the Ladiea^ Treamry of Knowledge a 
very precise rule is given for the way in which Japanese ladies 
should eat bean cakes: gentle pressure with the fingers on either 
side so that the contents of the cake should go into the mouth and 
not stay by the \Vu,y on cheek or chin. I wonder how many people 
would deal succesttully with a cream-cake at an English picnic, 
when spoons and forks were scarce. It is true that we have deter¬ 
mined that peas are not to be eaten with a knife, but are we yet 
quite agreed on the subject of asparagus? The whole etiquette of 
eating is regulated in Japan in a manner which is almost alarming 
in its exactness. 

Then there is the co nplicated science of flower arrangements, and 
those elaborate ceremonies connected with them, which have lately 
been set forth and expla ned for our edification by Mr. Josiah Conder^ 
the architect to the Japanese Government. The strict injunctions 
which are laid on one who comes to view a floral composition; the 
tabulated terms of admiration which he is to use; the duties laid on 
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lihe host when a guest is innted to arrange some flowers; the cor¬ 
relative duties laid on the guest when the vase is .a costly one^ or 
the flowers are few or not all that could he desired, and that special 
one about leaving the scissors near to the flower arrangement as a 
silent and modest request for faults to be corrected — all these 
elaborate ceremonials provoke a smile, of course. They are unintel¬ 
ligible to us, and seem to he the re&iemcnt of a Anikin courtesy. 
They are typical of a hundred other household ceremonies, and are 
worth a little examination. Some of the details are obviously devised 
for the purpose of ensuring the flowers being seen at their best, so 
that both guest and host may receive the greatest pleasure from 
them. These are but an application of the principles of the larger 
science of beautiful arrangement. Other regulations again are made 
so that everything may be done decently and in order, that there 
may be no fuss or hurry, and that the pure enjoyment of the flowers 
may not be marred by the want of something necessary at the proper 
moment. Others again are intended to prevent giving offence to 
susceptible people. 

Should we think it singular if anyone .wrote concerning the 
furnishing of a card table, that it should be of a certain size and 
shape; covered with cloth of a certain texture and colour ; that the 
candlesticks should he in one place, the whist-markers in another ; 
that there should be two packs of cards of diflerent colours, and all 
the rest? As it is, the thoughts of the players are distracted by 
dirty cards; peaceful reflections concerning the fall of the cards are 
violently broken in upon when the host gets up, after the first deal, 
to look for markers, and sometimes finds one and sometimes none. 
The spirit of the game is lost revokes, misdeals, all sorts of mis¬ 
takes, are silently, and often publicly, set down to the offending 
host. 

The Japanese know this Just as well as we do, and the remedy 
better. Is it then ancient wisdom to make so much fuss over cards, 
and second childishness to take so much trouble over flowers ? The 
Japanese have a soft spot in their nature which enables them to derive 
infinite enjoyment from the contemplation of flowers. They have 
studied the laws of beauty through and through, and in exemplifying 
them have elevated the arrangement of flowers into a fine art. 

And, after all, there is nothing very extraordinary about the 
politeness W'hich is ordained as suitable to the pleasant ceremony. 
There is, all the world over, a deference due to one who is in the 
high degree of host. And throughout the world there are laws of 
it hospitality. The Spartan law so commands our respect that it has 
passed into a proverb. Looked at closer, there is in these regulated 
observances of« the Japanese, something worth more than a passing 
smile. If we had so graceful a ceremony in the West, surely the 
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guest would beg to be excused from the risk of breaking a precious 
vase; and though the excuse is urged on the plea of diffidence^ it is 
not unlikely that it rests on the fear of doing damage. He must not 
put his host to inconvenience or in awkward position by asking 
for more flowers: even a Western barbarian would call that rude. 
Even a Western barbarian would try to find some complimentary 
phrases when so pleasant a task was completed, though the results 
might not be all that could be desired. I have in my mind three 
manners in which the true Briton expresses his opinion when a friend 
shows him anything. Firstly, the stolidly indifferent: this usually 
calls forth the disappointed remark from the friend, ‘‘He didn’t 
seem to think much of it after all.” Secondly, the oonjxinc- 
tional, as thus, “Yes, very nice. But-r-you should see Jones’s; 
quite admirable, I assure you. He paid ever so much. , . 

And then follows a long dissertation on tho virtues of Jones’s 
“beauty.’’ The consolation to be derived from this charming 
specnn^'D oi I manners is that you know your own cherished 
possfi isio L will be praised to Jones to the disparagement of Jones’s 
on " ' 0 Irst opportunity. On a par with this is the familiar 
spec aeu of drawing-room politeness, which surely must have been 
inve ^ed by the wildest savage who over exulted in torturing poor 
hum u f jelings, “How beautifully you sing; and what a charming 
song 1 Did you never hear Solvani sing it ? Made quite a sensation, 

I assure you.” Lastly, there is your candid critic ; and he, without 
a word of warning, dwells wearily on all the imperfections of your 
boasted treasure. He is not a nice man. I think he is a “product” 
peculiarly our own; he does not exist in Japan. 

There is, of course, another side to all this regulated politeness. 
In the presence of it one feels at first like the student of chess after 
a few weeks with the hooka. He is fain to exclaim with Jiinisch: 
“ Afterall this investigation and theoretical development, what branch 
of the game will ever remain, properly speaking, play?” And 
with what feelings of relief does he come to the sentence, “ Here, 
then, is where, stricily .-peaking, commences the domain of practical 
play”! And so it is thut in the presence of this great cloud of rules, 
which bear witness to the culture of Japan, we are tempted to ask : 
“Where does true feeiini: begin: is it not crushed out altogether by 
the burden of this studleci civility ?” To a certain extent it must be; 
and I believe that the Japanese would be the first to admit it, that 
it is possible to carr} rules too far. To begin a visit to a near 
relative with stereotyped phrases; to receive with the approved 
formalities stereotyped answers; to rejoin, to sur-rejoin; to rehuti 
politeness with poHtentjss, and after all, perhaps, to leave the busi¬ 
ness in hand to the next interview, is gradually being recognised as 
a hindrance to genial intercourse. It is like the Turk who does not 
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lai iKe doitiat p|>erat6 till tke ijiirdprfour^^ jdt it 

betrajB a keen insist into kaman nature. The first moments of 
visit az« never the mpst enjoyable; ikere is a Pertain s^&ess in the 
brain inusdos wIuoIl maeit be worn p£E before things run smootbly. 
The fmuvm quart d*heure is unknown in Japan j the quaint device of 
aome new sweet gives the much needed subject for conversation. 

Compare, too, that piteous appeid, “What shall I do to be 
known?*’ of a householder newly settled in Brixton, which appeared 
s^me time ago in the papers,with this Japanese antithesis: “There 
is another grouping of six houses for social purposes.” 

But to revert to the rules. They must have sprung from some¬ 
where ; they cannot be a spontaneous growth from barbarism. They 
are crystallised from the behaviour of olden times, and they are 
evidences of the original politeness and grace of the national charac¬ 
ter, and not of the reverse. They are the product of the national 
love of precision, and perhaps have, been over-elaborated. We are 
not altogether the best Judges of this. Those who have a more 
intimate knowledge of the people than one who was hut as a traveller 
resting among them, say that the old grace of character docs iu fact 
still remain, and really lies at the bottom of the willing obedience to 
these formal rules of conduct. 

But it is not, as I have said, on one thing alone that the perfection 
of Japanese civilisation depends ; it is in the fact of the existence of 
a system which cares for all things, and regulates them on corre¬ 
sponding principles. I have spoken of the floral aiTangements—^the 
laws of beautiful arrangement have been carried out even to greater 
perfection in the garden. 

At first sight their gardens appear to us fastidious to a dogree. 
But a better acquaintance with them reveals delicacies of beauty and 
suggestion which appeal, though quite unconsciously, to us. They 
appeal to us because of that secret of presenting perfiKJt rest to the 
eye, so that the}^ never weary hut grow in delight every time we 
gaze upon them. What is so wonderful about it is that, with 
such care have the rules been elaborated, that even the coolie can 
and does convert the square yards of his “back-garden” into a 
thing of beautj^ no less than the daimio his square acres. I am 
tempted, even at the risk of being wearisome, to dwell upon these 
rules, and on the sentiments which they seek to emphasize. In the 
poet^s garden, seclusion, solitude, virtue, self-abnegation; in the 
philosopher's, meditation and patient retirement from the world; in 
the statesman's, ambition and so forth, to illustration of the funda- 
(( mental canon of the art, which Mr. Conder gives as follows: “ Garden¬ 
ing Should be undertaken from a genuine love of nature and with a 
desire of enjoying the beauties of natural scenery; and gardens 
should be so arranged that the four seasons may each contribute in 
turn to their artistic excellence. They should be pleasant retreats 
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for iom of leisuib and idlonesfl ; in ifim aroused 

from sleep/* 3^ Versailles, the la'^^ ^4 

Hampton Courts were assuredly not laid out with any more simple 
Tiew than th&/ And then we find rules laid down wiA the same 
preoision as before, showing how the great result can be arriT^ at ; 
rules as to the use of blank spaces and suggestions of mountains; as 
to the use of water, and the use of stones ; and the same qu^t 
names occur as before. For instance, those for islands—theElysian 
isle, the windswept isle, the master^s, and the guest’s: and those for 
stones—the mountain-summit stone, the way-side stone, the angling 
and the f Jirent-breaking, the dear-moon and the mist-enTeloped, 
the cave ; nd the propitious cloud. So it is with the lanterns, and 
with fhe njes and flowers; and so it is with the stone water-basins, 
and the 1 ridges, and the stepping-stones; with the walls, the fences, 
and t he } edgos. 

le -he oxistence of these rules a mere matter of curiosity, then P 
why >ho dd the;-^ excite surprise and often merriment ? We have 
our.*- Ivef similar rules and plenty of them on other points. To the 
stud nt mind, imbued with that strong sense of its own originality, 
whi It is genius in the germ, what so irritating as the necessity for a 
rigi- observance, for example, of the laws of harmony ? Says the 
studt-nf, why must consecutive fifths and octaves always be wrong ? 
Why must the seventh ‘ rise' if I want it to fall ? Why need I 
remember those terrible rules about resolutions ? I am convinced 
that it is all more convention, -and will have none of them! ” And 
the doctor whll answer, “ Know this now, young man, or you will 
know it never. If those long ears cannot tell you of discordant 
noises, assuredly they will scarcely hearken to w^hat I strive to pour 
into them. Learn first what the accumulated wisdom of the years 
has to teach, and then your own small wit may add to the common 
stock some trifles which shall not be altogether valueless. In your 
first year, and in your second year, in your third, and even to your 
last, you must be asj a little child in teachableness, and then you may 
be able to instruct others for a space. This accumulated wisdom of 
which I have spoken teaches us concerning concords and discords, 
sequences and resolutio: s. It says that some things are good, and 
that some other things a^e bad. And when wisdom speaks, there is 
no gainsaying her. C o to, you aro not quite a fool—learn and bo 
wise.” 

The accumulated wit dom of years of patient observation of causes 
and effects, of effects and causes, has brought the science of flower 
arrangement—to teke one example out of many—among the Japane^ 
to the same pitch of perfection to which it has brought the Iqually 
mysterious and pleasure-giving science of harmony—-to take one 
example out of many—among Western nations. And so, when we 
smile at the deliberate punctilio of the haral\h% we forget the 
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poHslied ceremony of tlie salutie of the Bodi m a Inbate 

to the god of hoi^onr, differing only in the vikn 

The multiplicity of rules, however, must not be ccmfused with the 
almost incredible extent to which the giving of names is ouried, 
and which is not the least interesting feature of Japanese civilisation. 
Every single thing, and every detail of every thing is the result of 
critical study and reflection, so that, the resulting idea being pre* 
Bumably worth preserving, it is christened with some fanciful name 
by memis of which it can easily be remembered. Of upright bamboo 
flower vases alone Mr. Conder has enumerated forty-two principal 
varieties — the lion’s-mouth, the singing-mouth, the goose’s-gate, 
the monkey, the mantis, the icicle, the flute, the cascade, the ascend¬ 
ing dragon, and so on. Then there are the boat-shaped hanging 
vases also of cut bamboo stems, in which streamers of flowers are 
arranged to suggest oars, masts and soils—the homeward-bound 
ship, the outward-bound, tbe ship entering port, the becalmed ship, 
the ship in a mist, and so on. Then again, the harmony between 
tbe flowers and the kind of vessel employed is worked out in ten 
distinctive characters; and the arrangements themselves in eleven 
special varieties, among the curiosities of which may be noticed the 
two styles of arrangement in a sand-basin and ** borse-tub ** vessel— 
also tbe “ fisb-travelling,” so-called when the stems are arranged 
side by side, and tbe “ fish-sporting,” when one stem is lower than 
the other. 

As we turn the pages of Mr. Conder's elaborate studies we find lessons 
in tbe science of taste scattered broadcast through them. Strong 
colours must be divided by softer colours.” “ Colours which do not 
harmonize are separated by green leaves or white flowers.” “Flower 
compositions should part^e of tbe character of tbe seasons in which 
they are used.” “ Spring arrangements should be simple and power¬ 
ful in line and feeling like the growth of young and early vegetation. 
Summer arrangements must be full and spreading, while autumn 
arrangements diould be spare and lean, and those of winter withered 
and dreary.” Tbe hundred and one rules of taste which we find 
here cut and dried, are so true and so simply expressed that the 
wonder is that we have remained so long in ignorance of them; or, 
if we are not ignorant of them, that we have so long allowed them to 
remain in abeyance. There are also elaborate catalogues of “ flowers 
suitable for felicitous occasions,” and of “flowers prohibited on such 
occasions”; of “appropriate and objectionable combinations,” of 
“flowers for a wedding,” of “offerings to a deity,” of “flowers for 
t^e coming of age,” “for the occasion of starting on a journey,” 
“ for the sick,” and twenty others which remind us of somewhat 
similar poetical ideas which our grandmothers havo handed down to 
us as traditions of olden times. 

The elaborate minuteness of these rules is clear evidence of tbe 
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norvous fiuiih to wMoh the J^pwene have brought their dviliaation. 
This oTer-elaboratioii, as it seems to as, is observable iit everjthing 
they do. The extraordinaiy perfection of their lacquer woiti the 
xnarydloiis minuteness of their metal work, in both of whioh the 
magnifying glass may detect beauties which the eye cannot see, are 
referable to the same cause. We may also trace its influence in the 
order of their houses, in which the rule of ** a place for everything 
and everything in its place ” holds absolute dominion. Again, it is 
precisely the same cause which has made them masters of that 
science, to which I am never weary of referring, of beautiful 
arrangement, which is the chief characteristic of their decorative art. 
No detail is too minute to be considered, no trouble too great to 
achieve the end in view, namely, the perfect rest of the eye when 
it seeks pleasure in beauty. 

To mention one small thing among many, this “ over-elabora¬ 
tion” hi? 8 led to that superfluity of wrappings which seems so 
curioi; io A beautiful silk wrapper is used for a beautiful box, 
and tliCTi * bnx for the beautiful silk, and then another wrapper for 
thai brr, and a box for that wrapper, and then the ante-penulti- 
maf' bt s;,aii^ the penultimate wrapper, and the ultimate box, and the 
out ide 'vrapper for it all, each in descending order of magnificence. 

1 . is this perfection of finish which makes the surroundings of 
thci/ civilisation so splendid where s]dcndour is permissible. Again 
I note a very trifling feature, not only because it is in trifling things, 
fiB we know, that character so often reveals itself, hut because it is in 
the multitude of such trifling things that the Japanese so greatly 
differ from ourselves. This feature is the voluptuous use of silken cords 
and tassels, which in turn has led to a regular science of knot-tying. 
The lacquer clothes-boxes are tied with great ropes of red or orange 
silk. The exquisite painting on the long letter-boxes is more than 
half hidden by the cords which are hound round it. Weights are 
hung on kakemono by bright coloured tassels. The koJcyti bow has 
a great purple and white knot and tassel which sways with the 
motion of the doiiJy hand that wields it. The samisen, too, has its 
purple cords; the reading-desk its pale blue tassels. The crossed 
poles, on which flags are hung at every door on national holiness, 
are tied with an elaboiiite how of purple cord. The picture on the 
wall has its two bright cushions to rest on, and they in turn their 
tassels. From this haracteristic it came about that honour was 
in old times attached to the different colours of these silken ap¬ 
pendages. Two or tlree kinds of small drums are tightened with 
orange silk ropes; but the drummer of the first rank was accorded 
the privilege of having lilac silk, while he of the second r%nk hfc 
pale blue. 

The curious side of Japanese civilisation still remains—^the topsy- 
turvyness of a great deal of it—^tho iWepoi/ vporeooVf to which I 
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: liETiB idready referral. Of tluel may call atteniion to the following 
oolitrarlotiea with whicii oiie c^es isi contact almost day. 

The greater numher of caipenter^s tools, sizch as saws and ohisels, 
are set on a principle precisely opposite to ours. The irodkmas, ioo» 
planes tow^ds hds hody> sot amy from it 1 f^iicy is one of 
the first things noted by the stranger as eridimoe of the '^oussed- 
ness of the people. seams^ss is contrary too; she stitches 
away horn her. The fiddler bows with a great bundle of loose 
horsehair, instead ol with a few tightly stretched. In classification 
the first is the lowest class, and not the last, as with ns. The first 
string, too, of the Bamisen kokpu is the lowest, and not the 
highest. The first yoltime of a bdok is at the rightj and not at the 
left In the language of the hands, wh^ they beckon we dismiss. 

their sports and games, too, many of w ours, the 

same radical difierences always preraiL Wrestling is loose, and 
training induces the formation of great mountains of flesh, to be 
hardened afterwards with much pummelling. And even in the 
human “cock-fight,” nurth-provoking pastime of lazy hours, the 
tniBsing-stick is dispensed with, (he fighting leg being left entirely 
free. Japanese archery is point*bIahk, the arrow being shot from 
below the centre of the bow. In chess, the pieces taken come over 
to the captor 8 army and fight (heir former fellows. 

Xow, in all these cases, reasoii, or sport, or good workmanship, 
are in favour of the Eostera prinoiple. Their joinery work is 
without equal in the world. anw fly with unerring aim 

from a hundred feet at a targ^ three inches in dimeter. You can 
watch the ponderous fonns of the wrestlers, insiar tumbled 

in the sands, or thrown about like very shuttlecocks, for six hours 
at a stretch, with scarcely a fecifiig oi weariness. The cock-fight is 
altogether excellent. The i&olytir is not a but the loose 

horsehair produces a tone ho^ mn^ inferior to that drawn from a 
Western fiddle by ordinary mortak, ikough the Japanese have 
little skill in the science of eoimd-producing bodies, woods, and 
varnishes. The arrangement of the volumes of a book comes to 
them naturally, because tbeir books begin where ours end, and, as 
we should say, work backwards. But let any one who loves the 
symmetry of well-ordered bookshelves ask himself whether he has 
not over and over again been puzzled as to the proper position of' 
Volume One. Put it on the left in the shelf, and the pages run, for 
examjfle, thus:—From left to right, 359 to 1, 744 to 360,1090 to 
745, and so on; and when the books are laid on the table, either 
Volume Three comes to the top, or this curious sequence of pages 
mfist bet preserved. At least the logic of convenience is not on 
our side. 

And then look at onr system of classification; it is undetermined 
yet. The sixth form and the first class may both be at the top of 



the tree, tlie tel; mi twelfth class the; Ijottoax. I 
think the * * fann/^---*eIa8«ificRtiQn is the only example of vmepov 
wpdte^v cbmmoziiy adopted in the West Btit, theiii is not l(^fio in 
IsTouF P When we assume that the £rst must be the best we ; 
assume that there can be nothing better, v IE anything better should 
be found, the whole classidcation must he degraded; the diigtel 
first, being no longer the best, must l»wme number two,” to sdIoW 
room for the new degree of merit. But, on the other hand, if 
begin trith the lowest first, thenw^ get the true, at least the natural, 
degrees of comparison, bad, better, hest^ instead of the unnatural, 
good, worse, worst. 

I am bound to confess, however, that there is a sort of invertible 
quality in the Japanese which comes into marked prominence when 
they have anything to do with Europeans; the quality which makes 
them, for example, train their horses to gallop uphill, and impels 
the coolie invariably to select of two roads te one. This is 
not, however, the true principhv qf wporepo*^, hut only a 

mongrel ofEshoot from it. Jf tf- re is a straight road and a crooked 
one in front of hint, one which Meorly leads somewhere, and one 
which apparently leads nowhere, t - : 0 co<ilie does not take the crooked 
one or the one which leads nowh^ j^mply out of the sheer per* 
versity of his mind, hut because in hif dealings with foreigners he 
has come to realise that they always; do ■ liings topsy-turvily. They 
insist, for instance, on walking up bill to ease the jinrikishu-man 
of his burden, which no Japane^ Woul<^ ever think of doing, much 
less two Japanese riding in the seane Jin. i^kisha* So the coolie sees at 
once that foreigners are curiously eoh^tituted; that they do and 
require curious things ; and he cannot bring himself to believe that 
they would wish to do so simple a thing as travel along the straight 
rood. Many strange daily occurrences are therefore attributable to 
the fact that both my coolie and nyself have mode the same obser¬ 
vation with regard to each othf^r, namely, that our actions are 
influenced by one principle alone, that of vmepov 'rrporepov. 

But the “to-day” of Japan coitains a problem of greater moment 
to her than the business of proving the excellence of her past. She 
is up to her old tricks, and she is borrowing from the West as she 
borrowed ages ago from China md Corea. The question is, What 
will she do with her loan ? W ill the old graciousness of the past 
die utterly away ? There are some Japanese, very young blood 
indeed, who earnestly desire it. With what we lend her, will she 
make anjrthing at all worthy to be preserved P There is many a 
young Japanese who will tell you, though he wears broadcloth and^ 
a white necktie, that in a few years the foreign craze will p^s^away 
and the result will he nothing. F. T. Piggott. 
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Suhely at no other period have women had the same incentives as at 
present to reflect upon their position, their rights, and their duties, 
as wives and mothers in our modem world. The various formulas, 
customs, institutions, prejudices which for centuries have hemmed 
thorn in are by degrees being either more liberally interpreted or 
being done away with altogether. The more and more expansivo 
character imparted to modern life by the effects of material progress, 
the greater facilities of intercommunication, and the evcr-iucroasing 
degree of social independence gmned by man has, among other causes, 
affected woman’s position in this much, that she is now almost 
entirely freed from the bonds which once held her captive, a slave to 
the conjugal hearth. The era of woman’s emancipation has com¬ 
menced. 

Yet it cannot bo denied that the inarch of woman towards a larger 
and more legitimate social development has been far slower and 


more embarrassed than man’s during an equal lapse of time. Man 
to a great extent has triumphed over the long oppression of caste, 
and, in his turn, has ceased to oppress woman so heavily as before; 
but be has never taken any steps to associate ber with himself in his 
demands for the recognition of his rights. And woman, in tho 
timidity and uncertainty bom of ages of subjection, docs not dare to 
press her just claims for berself. The door of her cage is open, but 
she is still held in awe by the bars. 

The health, happiness, and beneficent action of any and every 
organism ai‘o in direct ratio to its state of conformity with the natural 
laws of its being, and consequently, with the general law of all. Now 
the modern woman approaches by no means so closely to this con¬ 
dition of natural conformity as does the modem man, whether it be 
that, as in certain countries, like the United States, she tends to 
become man’s social and intellectual superior, or whether, as in 
France for example, she acts as a drag upon the wheel of progress. 
In France woman unconsciously revenges herself for not having been 
suffered to participate in tho benefits of the Revolution by exerting a 
retrograde, ultra-Conservativo influence, which at the present day 
works as a perturbing element in French society. 


It is a fact now generally recognised that all things on earth follow 
4 natiiinl progression on the lines of utilisation of force, co-ordination 


of faculties, and development of productiveness. The very history 
of our globe, whose final destination was to become the habitat of 
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man, gives evidence of the prolonged phases of perturbation through 
which things must pass on the way to their appointed goal. But, on 
the other hand, the more a sphere, a society, a caste, a sex begins to 
approximate to its true reason of being, its normal motives of acti¬ 
vity, the more of power, of virtue, of stability will it acquire. If, 
then, the natural, moral, and social conditions regulating the exist¬ 
ence of individuals were more thoroughly understood, and more 
strictly observed, it would soon bo perceived that all oppressors are 
themselves oppressed through the effects of that very despotism they 
exert, and that abuses always recoil upon their authors. In all 
cases, under all circumstances, the final interests of the minority will 
be found to correspond with those of the greatest number. The effort 
made by social groups and by separate individuals to possess them¬ 
selves of what they feel to be their rights becomes excessive in exact 
proportion to the resistance of those who deny the rights in question. 
Injustice breeds injustice. Thus woman, whose mission in society and 
in the family circle is one of bonoficence, becomes a maleficent influ¬ 
ence in root consequence of the abasement to which she has hitherto 
been sul :ecii.d. 

Ir an ieni life we see Aspasia and the other Greek courtesans 
seizi g L Don the social influence which was denied to Grecian wives 
and .others; and yet a Greek wife, by eloping with the seducer 
Paris, had already shown that the triple portals of the gynnoceum 
cannot confine a woman against her will. And, strangely enough, 
all Greece was drawn into a war which imperilled its very existence 
through the action of her who had rebelled, however wantonly, 
against the oppressK'e restrictions then imposed upon members of 
her sex. 

Rome was contented, austere, temperate in her ambition and 
ignorant of defeat just so long as the matron’s rights were respected 
and her position secure. But from the day when the Republic, with 
all its virtues, disappears, under the Caesars woman is only regarded 
as a plaything. Corruption stalks abroad, and the empire totters to 
its fall. 

Under the feudal system woman is pent up in the manor house ; 
chivalry is born, and the feudal knights scour the country in search 
of ideal love. The wife is regarded as a chattel, while that ideal 
entity, the ladye-lovf, it placed on a pedestal. 

Warlike peoples aye j rosperous so long as their women are brave, 
fond of war, and lead the life of the camp. But the nations which 
immure their women in harems, lose in those very harems the last 
vestiges of manly virtue; ind the greatest Oriental empires have sun^ 
into decrepitude through the effects of intrigues set on foot by leimale 
slaves. When woman is not permitted to exercise her organising 
powers, she becomes a disorganising influence. ^ 
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If, however, woman attempts to transcend her legitimate sphere 
of action by breaking away from her natural limitations, the result 
can only be to subject her to new conditions of social inferiority. In 
any society or among any people where woman is despised by man, 
he himself becomes despicable through his sharing in the degrada¬ 
tion and corruption to which he has condemned her. We have seen 
how the slave of the harem in her turn enslaves the enslaver. In 
more advanced societies, such as that of France during the eighteenth 
century, if man relegates woman to the sphere of gallantry and 
fnvolity alone, the nation itself becomes merely gallant and frivolous. 
But should man, on the other hand, concede to woman an unduly 
wide influence in society, should he place himself in such a position 
of inferiority as to be no longer anything but an instrument to her 
luxurious tastes, she will drift away from him in disdain, will form 
a privileged class, an aristocracy, and thus wealth comes to assume 
a factitious importance, imperilling the moral conditions of society 
and relaxing the former closeness of the family tie. 

Danger in these respects must still exist, even now that woman 
is no longer entirely a minor, whenever man declines to recognise 
her independence, refuses to treat her as a partner and companion 
and to grant her, at least in the home, rights not identical with his, 
which she could exeroise to no good effect, but rights equivalent in 
all the fields of her activity, rights proportioned to her powers, and 
bringing with them tbeir meed of legitimate responsibility and 
control. ^ 

In certain countries and at certain periods man has reduced woman 
to tbe level of a beast of burden, tinder thesfe^ conditions sbe ages 
rapidly, and man, consequently, is impelled towards polygamy. The 
barbarous treatment she encounters has the effect of degrading man 
to usages of primitive barbarism. If, again, man experiences nothing 
but mere physical desire for woman, if he fails to recognise or awaken 
her moral personality, she, without scruple, will dishonour him in 
return. She only sees in the husband a lover to whom naught but 
physical compliance is due; and should he cease to love, the tie is 
broken, tbe bond annulled. Happy if the husband be not regarded as 
a tyrant, to be deceived whenever occasion offers ! 

Woman ever is woman’s avenger. The measure of her influence 
is constant; but if sbe be not allowed to wield it for good, she will 
devote it to evil. Observe how, even in matters of detail, this truth 
is made manifest by the inexorable logic of facts. The artisan, for 
example, who shirks the responsibilities of the marriage bond, turns 
^0 the prostitute, who degrades him and reduces him to want; whilst 
in theWperior classes of society, the man who deceives his wife with 
a wanton is deceived by the latter, and thus is himself mode to 
play the part wjiich ^s imposed upon another. Suppose again. 
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the case of a man of superior intelligence who should seek the 
society, not of the superior woman best qualified to be his natural 
mate, but of some woman of lower type; he, too, will become 
enslaved, and be dragged downwards sooner or later. 

If the real value and social utility of woman be not duly recog¬ 
nised and allowed, she will inevitably seek to obtain dominion 
through her wiles, and may come to exercise a truly diabolical 
influence. Throughout the ages, woman has been formed and 
moulded by man as a species of instrument conducive to his pleasures 
and comforts. She has been sedulously adapted to fit in with mas¬ 
culine prejudices, desires and conventions. What wonder then if 
the instrument should often have wounded the hand that had so 
misused it ? Thousands of legends are extant regarding the per¬ 
versity of woman ; but by whom was she rendered perverse in the 
first place ? Misunderstood and oppressed, she naturally became 
imbued with all those faults and failings that grow out of misappre¬ 
hension and oppression. 

WI‘r'Tii*vor woman has been enabled to act as the companion, 
the osso -lu:/', the equal of man (his equal, I repeat, not from the 
poin o \iow ot identity, but from that of equivalence) she has 
a(‘,ti: lly rhown herself superior to the majority of men and more bene¬ 
volo itly disposed, for benevolence is the primary trait of woman^s real 
nature. Among the peasantry, when the wife receives such treatment, 
as in France, where the countryman calls his companion nof damCf and 
concedes to her the whole interior management of the household and 
consults with herjjuoreover, concerning every circumstance of his exte¬ 
rior life, her chiloS^n, even if they bo sons, never being set above her 
head, peace and plcnflj^come to enrich the humble homestead. Among 
the hoitrgeoh class, when a perfect community ^of thought exists be¬ 
tween the husband und his wife, when the husband does not go to his 
4;erck, l(‘u\ in if ntoththa to “ religion ” or to gossip, when they both plan 
and act together, when the children are not brought up separately— 
the sons under the fatheris control and the daughters under that of 
the mother—when there are not two opinions as to the proper direc¬ 
tion of the family interests, then the wife becomes a most potent 
factor of good for husband and children. In the sphere of retail 
trade woman displays tlis most valuable aptitudes, and, as wo say in 
France, it is she who makes the house.” In commerce, if women 
be allowed to pla]^ an ictive personal role, they—as many examples 
go to show—are |)erL aps on the whole more likely to be eminently 
successful than men. And, finally, rising to the topmost social 
spheres, is it not singular to observe how many out of the compara¬ 
tively small number of female sovereigns have been greaj P Hbt 
that I would be understood as deeming the superiority of women 
over men a desideratum. On the contrary, I consider there is as 
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-ch danger involved in the superiority of women over men as 
that of men over women. 

the arts, in letters, in trade, in commerce, in politics, French- 
len, after severe and protracted struggles, have finally succeeded 
securing the rank due to their talents and their faculties. Indi- 
^^^lolly, moreover, they have contrived to overcome the somewhat 
^wivoury reputation attaching to any exceptional woman. But they 
as yet well-nigh powerless to protect the exceptional woman at 
ar dihut against tho irony of her compatriots. The male sex in 
/France is “ gallant” enough to feel indulgently towards a woman 
who has fallen. It is not so indulgently inclined towards a woman 
who is struggling to rise. The explanation perhaps is that the fallen 
woman becomes an easy prey, whilst the others escape through 
their superior elevation. I speak with regard to the present and 
the future rather than the past, for too many of the women who 
in former generations rendered themselves famous, in letters more 
especially, instead of claiming for themselves and for women in 
general certain equivalent though not identical rights, appeared 
desirous rather of adapting themselves to the free and easy customs 
of masculine life. This is, perhaps, one reason why women engaged 
in trade, commerce, agriculture, or finance find it easier to command 
the respect of French society than those who cultivate literature or 
the arts. 

The campaign Englishwomen are now engaged in for the conquest 
of their civil and political rights is bring followed with the pro- 
foundest interest in France. Frenchwomen are not^s yet prepared to 
engage in such a struggle. But the example oj^ the course pursued 
in this respect by the women of England will be of great value to us, 
when the time comes for us to try and carve our way through the 
inextricable thickets of Gallic prejudice. 

In my travels in most parts of the. world I have observed that 
woman’s moral plane rises as that of man’s declines. Europeans at 
the present day are given over almost entirely to the pursuit of 
pleasure, to the gratification of the appetiteg, to the indulgence of 
unhealthy and degrading tastes, such as that for tobacco and 
drink. Plunging fiercely into the social m^lee in order to procure 
the means of luxury for woman, whom he refuses to treat as an equal 
and who consequently drives him like a slave, whom he hesitates to 
make his confidant, and who makes use of him as a beast of burden, 
he dwindles and weakens, whilst woman’s ascendency increases. 
He fears to make of her the partner of his existence, and she becomes 
his severest judge, without the least indulgence for weaknesses 
\^nich she either condemns or else takes advantage of, according to 
her degree of morality. 

At the present day more than ever before, it has become a matter 
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of necessity that the activity, the faculties, the influence, the powers 
of woman should be brought to hear upon the proper adjustment of 
the social equilibrium. The laws regulating the world, with its 
human life and societies,-plainly indicate that any force must be 
allowed its natural expansion, or else it will work the gravest disturb¬ 
ance. Woman nowadays is a force, and as a force must And her 
suitable employ. Her full and due share must be allowed her in 
social action, and social rights, duties, and benefits. She can no 
more be indefinitely withheld from her public duties than she is 
exempted from taxation. The longer the delay in woman 

her rights, the more disastrously will she make felt the influence of 
her defects. The exercise of certain rights and duties has been 
known to have within the space of a few years a moralising effect 
upon whole classes and castes. Excluded, as though they were 
pariahs, from all participation in public affairs, many women have 
naturally come to regard themselves as enemies of the existing order 
of things. Allow them their just share of influence, and civic viitiues 
will be added to their personal ones, as has always been the case 
during per'ou.j of great national distress. In woman, admitted at 
last to the rxtreise of her full social duties and tho enjoyment of her 
full soc; 1 r ghts, ihc coining century may undoubtedly, if it wishes, 
find th( material for a relative social regeneration. Tlie time has 
already < omo when woman, in every class of society, may begin to 
take possession of her proper place and rank, and work for the 
achievement of her definitive redemption through the affirmation of 
her beneficent influence. The moment is more propitious than has 
ever before been tna case. 

Man, solely wit^^ view to his own aggrandisement, has 
exalted the power—a purely masculine one—of the State in a 
measure injurious to that of the family; he has set altogether too 
high a value on mere instruction, disregarding almost totally the 
early home-training which in all classes of society must serve, so to 
speak, as an alluvium for the soil of the mind. In none of the 
modem conceptions of public life bas woman been allowed a share. 
Yet bad tbis been done there is every reason to believe that, through 
the effect of her peculk* gifts and virtues, many errors might 
have been avoided ; maisures of too harsh a nature might have 
been softened under hei feminine touch, over-hasty and sweeping 
resolutions might hate b en held in check owing to her spirit of 
conservatism, whilst iomt practical steps in aid of those who suffer 
would have surely been teken at the instigation of her sensitive and 
tender spirit. One of woman’s chief duties at the present hour is to 
strive to defend her male children against the excess of mere ec^jicatidft, 
apart from the sphere of home influence. The prevailing masculine 
tendency is to transform the youthful brain into a mere thinking- 
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higher attractions the ideal/imder the prei^ that the^^eal iB 
not a thing redncibla to logic. How can ^Ouhg men, educated ac¬ 
cording to these mod^ tenets, be expected to regard othennse than 
with disdain the fund mora^ notions which haTe been aocnimulated 
bj the wisdom and experience of the ages but appear to ^em as 
uotMhg more tban a ma^ of sophistriesf They will only believe 
what their own knowledge tells them, and will not swaliotOf M they 
ex|ffeS8 it, wylhing else. The fact; the dooum^t ”; examples, 
tangible examples, drawn from the observation of animal nature: 
they care for nothing else, and prefer, they say, to stoop earthwards 
than to dream with their eyes lost in the clouds. The manifestations 
of mere force interest them more than does the impalpable. They are 
assuredly not “ psychical; they are, indeed, not even human, for 
has not humanity always drawn the better part of its subsistence 
from truths which escape analysis and mathematical demonstration ? 
“We are scientific,^' they declare, and in the superior elevation of 
their “ scientific ” spirit, it may be readily imagined how they look 
down upon the “follies” which occupy their mothers* and sisters' 
minds. The father, open-mouthed in admiration at the knowledge 
of his sons, knowledge all the more obvious for being so material, 
is no longer interested in the “ childish ” bringing-up of his daughters, 
while the mother deems herself incompetent to follow the scientific 
instruction of her sons. And so another cause (besides their fond¬ 
ness for smoking) arises to draw our young men away from the society 
of worthy women into that of the unworthy. 

Now the mother, who, if she be a woman pj^Sessing any degree 
of intelligence, will have done all that in hei'/iaes to keep in intellec¬ 
tual touch with her husband, should not hesitate to keep pace, if 
possible—inducing also her daughters to follow her example—with the 
higher degree of instruction imparted to her son. Women assuredly 
—this has been proved—are as capable as men of entering into the 
higher circles of knowledge. Mothers and sisters have bowed down 
before the cigarette, and now they should similarly give way to the 
spirit of science. They must add to the sum of their intellectual 
power, if only for the purpose of meeting brothers and sons on a 
more equal footing and thus detaining them more surely within the 
household circle. 

At present so wide a gap exists between the entire form and 
nature of man's ideas and thoughts and those of woman, that men 
think themselves justified in deriving none of their conceptions from 
woman. Against this tendency woman must strive by every means 
€n h^r power, “I never speak to my mother about my plans 
and ambitions, for I am sure she wotddn't understand them.” So 
say many young men, with the full approval of their fathers. 
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Similarly, many men ItoH that it ^ould ba wrong lor tiies 
over to to tbair wiTea concerning tliear businesi^ bat it 

becomes tbem bettor aa good husbands to leave the wife entirely 
her little household a^rs and her round of somal friyoKtiesv 
it if for women, by tbeir own endeavours, to modify men’s judgmeiif 
in this respect ; and, in general, to gain influence over them by 
exulting tb^rir better qualities of heart and mind, new decree oi 
fresh law necessary to effect this object; it will suffice for women 
to seek all (;ocaBions of offering sensible advice and rendering useful 
services, anil to abandon tbeir old ideas, even though in some points 
these may be preferable, in favour of the newer ideas of the age. 
Thus abro< der, higher family life may be evolved, in which woman’s 
influence ts mil be as great as or greater than ever before. 

To unif . as it were, the minds of her sons and daughters rather 
than allov them to remain in different spheres; to inspire her hus¬ 
band wit' the desire to make her a sharer in bis conceptions and 
enterpris': ; to seize every occasion of participating, within the 
measure f hor capacities, in masculine ambition and effort—such 
should b( the first steps henceforth taken by woman towards a future 
where h * p )sition and her influence will be duly recognised and 
more accijruiel}’ marked. 

Juliette Adam. 
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Ix the letters of Amahed, vrhich Voltaire gave to the public* a's a 
translation by the Abbe Tamponet, is a short but lively account of a 
play which was represented before Pope Leo X., depicting an amiable, 
good-looking man, turned into an earthly god through a mistake of 
a somewhat delicate nature, of whom Amabed tells us all the women 
yrere distractedly fond. This play is elsewhere described by the 
same author as one which alone was perhaps of more value than all 
the pieces of Aristophanes. One of our own ablest essayists has 
said of it that it is superior to the best comedies of Goldoni, and 
only inferior to the best of Moliere. These complimentary passages 
of Macaulay and Voltaire have their counterparts among the critics of 
Italy and Germany. The comedy, performed at the Vatican more 
than three centuries and a half ago, has won golden opinions from 
all sorts of people. This comedy is the Mandragolu of Macchiavelli. 

The author had probably already fallen on what he considered evil 
days when he wrote it. It was, wo may believe, like the fur greater 
part of his literary work, the outcome of his enforced ease. Had 
Milton retained during his life the situation of Latin Secretary of 
England, the world had never known Paradise Lost. Had Macchia¬ 
velli retained his situation of Secretary of Florence, we should have 
had more legations and missions in place of the 21andragola. The 
fire of these legations has long grown cold, the lit/*e diplomatic lies and 
quarrels of the past are now a heap of wb*oe ashes, but before the 
leaping flames of one of the first and of Italian comedies we may 
yet warm our hands. What cares the world in general for the subj ect of 
a legation to Pandolfo Petrucci at Siena P or to Giovanni Eaglioni, 
wherever ho be P Kot a whit more than for Milton’s letters to 
Cardinal Mazarin or the King of Denmark. But all who speak the 
English tongue are, or at least profess to be, entranced by the 
sublime language of the greatest poem of England’s greatest poet, 
and there are but few who can behold with mdifiercnce how skilfully 
our common nature has been reflected by the mirror held in Macchia- 
velli’s hand. 

The very title of the Mandragoia sets an edge to two of the 
sharpest of human passions, fear and curiosity. For it is the sacred 
root which cannot be tom fiom its native soil without its utterance 
of a grisly shriek, and the punishment of a speedy death to him who 
teait it: the magic plant, which can only be safely obtained by 
tying to it one end of a rope and the other to a dog’s neck, who 
is pelted with sticks and staves, and brings up the herb with a jerk. 
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as a ‘brewer’s torse a beer barrel from a publican’s cellar: the 
inidncible umada against all ills to the man detaching it from the 
wretched dog, who shortly after succumbs in untold agonies. What 
will the drama tell us of this dread and mystic thing P The reader 
who has patience enough to peruse these pages will know. 

The play is prefaced by a short song of nymphs and shepherds, 
and a prologue. Tie date of the composition of the song or ante- 
prologue is certain, from a letter addressed by Macchiavelli to his 
magnificent Prancis, or Francesco Guicciardini, the well-known his¬ 
torian. This letter, dated Florence) 3 January, 1625, which is, of 
course, in the new style 1526, is concerned with a lady called La 
Barbera, who, with her company of singers, sustained the musical 
part of the entertainment. Says Macchiavelli, “We shall get this 
lady at some disadvantage, because she has certain lovers here who 
are likely ^ si;and in our way, but with a little care we shall be able 
to paci'f^y + lem. earnest of the advent of La Barbera and myself, 
we hav 3 cc mposed five new songs for the Comedy, which have been 
set to muric to ho sung between the acts,” These songs are for¬ 
warder. wit i the letter for Guicciardini's consideration. In conolu- 
sion, tl ^ historian is requested to send one of his servants with two 
or threi sumpter mules for the lady's convenience. In a subsequent 
letter he is asked to prepare a lodging for her among some monks, 
who will be sure to he mad about her, and to do all that is in his 
power for her delight, “for," says Macchiavelli, “ I am much more 
anxious about this lady than about the Emperor.” Thus we find 
the great diplom^st and historian busied about La Barbera, bestow^- 
ing on her for her^irctty face immortal fame, such as Merlin gave 
to that idle baggage, wi^n. Men, as women say, are such fools. 

It is, then, fairly cenSft>4lifit the Mandragola was not played 
at Modena, of which place Guicciardini was governor, till after 
January, 1525. The ante-prologue we may suppose to have 
been sung by the Larbera at the next carniyal. It is an epi¬ 
curean song, (‘f which the burden is, that since life is short and 
full of trouble and ang* Jsli. it is well to follow our own sweet wills, 
as in the Abbey of Tiiolt me. He who, scorning pleasure, lives 
laborious days of ambitii'H Jttle knows the miseries by w’hich all 
its votaries arc sooner or later oppressed. To avoid these La 
Barbera and her compan ons have chosen a life of solitude in the 
country, and have come 1 o-day to the city, only in honour of the 
festive society there gathe/ed together to hear Macchiavelli's play. 

The ante-prologue concludes with a piece of panegyric, of which 
its author, hod his soul not still hankered after those flesh-pot| 
of Egypt, his restoration to political power, would have dothtless 
been ashamed. We have come here also, sings La Barbera, led by 
the name of bim who is your governor, in whom are seen collected 

nn2 
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all the goods 'vrliioh are in tlie face of God. For such supernal 
grace and happy state you may well rejoice, and thank him who has 
bestowed them on you. This governor is not Ghucciardini, from whom 
the author had little to gain, but Pope Clement the Seventh, one 
of his old enemies, the Medicis, with whom he now desired to curry 
favour. The famous Frince is disfigured in its last chapter by a 
like flattery. 

The prologue was probably written at the time of the composi- 
tion of the play, or shortly afterwards. This is evidently the opinion 
of Hallam, who draws an argument from some lines in it, that the 
play was born in the fallen fortunes of its author. The year 
1515 is perhaps the best date to assign to its production. Shortly 
after this was that exhibition of it at the Vatican to which Voltaire 
refers. La Barbera having yielded her place to one of the actors, 
the Prologue begins. “ God save you, good folk,’^ cries he, “ since this 
goodness depends on our giving you pleasure, only keep still, and 
you shall hear something new. There on my right hand is the house 
of a doctor, who has learned in Boethius many a law. The street in 
that corner is Lovers street, in which he who falls rises not again. By 
the habit of a friar you will know what sort of an abbot it is who 
dwells in the church opposite you. On the left hand lives a young 
fellow called Callimaco Guadagnij just arrived from Paris, a thorough 
gentleman. He is in much love with a clever young lady whom he 
deceives. The fable is called Mandragohy the cause of which name 
you will understand in the sequel. The author is of little fame, but 
if you are not amused he is ready to pay the recl’Tining. So your 
diversion for to-day'will be an unhappy lover, doctor with little 
gumption, a friar of ill life, and a parasite t^r-^^cry darling of malice. 
If you think this matter too trifling*'f?rf*lf8 author, pardon him, for 
with these idle shadows he would fain enliven his wretched hours. 
Other virtues ho is not permitted to show by other deeds, he has no 
other occupation, no other reward for all his labours. A man’s 
guerdon is now mockery and defamation, all the world blames him. 
Why then should he take a thousand troubles over a work which a 
cloud will conceal or a wind destroy P But,” concludes the Prologue, 
speaking with the mouth of Machiavelli, “let those talk evil who 
will, and let us turn to our business. Here is Callimachus coming 
out 'with Syrus his servant.” 

The reader will see that this prologue is precisely in the style 
of Plautus and Terence. There is the same personal remonstrance 
of the author, the same description of argument as in the Adelphi 
CT in the Amphitryon. It was to be expected that in this new 
birth bf the Italian drama some features of its ancestors should 
still he recognisable. They are indeed to be found far later, as in 
the Cornua of Milton, in which play the spirit explains to the 
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audience directly the reason of his appearance. This grave dramatic 
fault, from our modem point of view, is avoided by Machiavelli. 
Callimachus tells his servant Syrus—and the author ingeniously 
introduces a reason for his telling him—what has brought him 
on a sudden to Florence from Paris, where, having been sent 
thither to be educated at ten years of age, he has been living for the 
last twenty years. The experienced reader will guess that what has 
brought him is a woman. Before hearing of the fair Lucrezia, the 
wife of Nicias Calfucci, equally celebrated for her beauty and her 
behaviour, Callimachus had spent his time with more or less ease, 
comfort, and philosophy, in study, business, and pleasure, not allowing 
any one of these, very greatly to his credit, to interfere with any other 
But on a day an unlucky dispute arises whether the French or 
the Italian ladies are the prettier. One of the disputants, being a 
trifle heated by the argument or the wine, saj^s that if all other 
women in Italy were monsters of ugliness, a lady he knows would 
still obtain the victory for that country by her excessive beauty. 
This latiy is Madonna Lucrezia. With her, before seeing her. 
Call]mat fails incontinently into the deepest love. There 

are vian^' diinculties in the way of his passion, but two things are 
in it.; favour. First, the stupidity of her husband, who, though a 
Doct r ot Laws, is the biggest fool in Florence; and secondly, his 
desire of liaving a child; in other words, to retain his property— 
for he is a rich man—in some sort after his death. All this is by 
way of prologue, in the old Aristotelian sense of the word. The 
play really conltoences with the endeavours of a certain parasite 
Ligurio, formcrly^^arriage broker, whom Callimachus has en¬ 
gaged by a bribe i^i ^^ se rvice, to induce Nicias to go to the 
baths for certain medicalrSiStos in May. Nicias is introduced to 
the spectators grumbling, like a British paterfamilias in August, 
about the trouble of moving. He has had some experience of 
foreign travel, and has even seen the ocean at Leghorn. “ How 
large is it ? *' asks Ligurio. ” How much bigger than the Arno ? ” 
“ Four times as big, ay, even six or seven,” answers Nicias. “ One 
sees nothing but water, water, water, water! ” This naive descrip¬ 
tion reminds us of the experience of the French hebL Ligurio 
suggests Callimachus as i good doctor, from whom to ask advice, 
and the first act qoncl des with a canzone by La Barbera, in praise 
of the power of Lote. 

The second act sho^ys us Ligurio telling Nicias what a large 
practice Callimachus hi A in Paris. Nicias is then introduced to 
Callimachus, who sprinkles his speech with barbarous Latin, li]|S 
the doctors of Moliere, and affects Nicias with ever-increasing admi¬ 
ration of his abilities. After a diagnosis of some delicacy, a com¬ 
mon custom of that period, Callimachus suggests, instead of the 



baths, a certain potion made of mandragola, which had the reputa¬ 
tion in the old physiology of removing barrenneM, Had I not 
prescribed this/^ says Cailimaohus, “the Queen of France would be 
without children to this hour^ and an infinite number of princesses 
would be in like condition.’’ “Is it possible?” asks^icias, with 
open mouth and uplifted hands. “Nothmg is more certain, but 
there is one little difficulty. We cannot expect unmixed good in 
this world. The man who first caresses the patient, after her taking 
the medicine, will infallibly die within eight days.” Upon hearing 
this, Nicias manifests some not unnatural repugnance to the pro¬ 
posed remedy. Callimachus bids bim be of good cbeer. By intro¬ 
ducing to his wife some poor devil or other out of the streets, who * 
will draw all the venom to himself, Kicks may escape danger. “ II 
nous faut faire,” says La Fontaine, in his well-known adaptation 
of the story— 

** n nous iaut faire in anima vili 
Co premier pas.” 

Surely Kicias may follow the example of the King of France and 
many other noble knights. “Good,” at last says the gull; “ since 
kings and princes hare acted thus, I am content to do likewise.” It 
is arranged that the potion shall be given that very night, since the 
moon is well disposed. Lucrezk’s consent to the plan is to be 
gained by the united exertions of her mother and her confessor. 
La Barbara’s canzone foUows, hymning the happiness of a fool. 

The third act introduces the most amusing character in the comedy, 
Brother Timothy. He is soliloquising about ihe^dies, with one of 
whom he has just had an interview. They^e, says he, the most 
tiresome, and yet the most charitablefe!^ m the world. If you 
avoid them, you avoid advantage andFSoi3)lo; if you court them, you 
court trouble and advantage. True it is, there is no honey without 
dies. A droll scene succeeds, in which Kicks counterfeits deafness. 
In this scene Ligurio having promised to grease the friar’s hands by 
making them the holy distributors of a certain sum in charity, asks 
his help in an imaginary difficulty for the purpose of sounding him. 
Here we are reminded of the able political negotktions of the author. 
The friar declaring himself willing to become an accomplice in a 
scheme for procuring an abortion, for the love of God, is then lot 
into the real circumstances of the case. He promises to persuade 
Lucrezia and vouchsafes a boy to Kicias. Lucrezia enters. He tells 
her he has been hard at his books for two hours, studying the present 
business, and has foimd many things, both in general and in parti- 
I’ikr, which should induce her to act in accordance with her hus¬ 
band’s wishes. Her end is a good one, which is to content her 
husband and fill a seat in Paradise with an immortal soul. Every 
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action is to le judged by its end. He then quotes the Bible, and 
swears on the cross that there is as little matter of conscience ih^^ds 
as in eaiing meat on a Wednesday, a sin to be absolved by hf^f a 
dozen drops of holy water. Finally he promises to pray to God wjd 
the angel Eaphacl for her sake, and a canzono in praise of successful 
deceit concludes the act. 

Callimachus begins the fourth act with a fine soliloquy on 
Fortune. She holds a pair of scales, of which, while good weighs 
down one, e\n rises in the other. He is like a ship vexed by 
two contrary winds, which becomes the more anxious the nearer 
it is to the harbour. The simplicity of the husband bids him 
hope, bur th* prudence of the wife makes him fear. He con» 
eiders wi li aclniirable philosophy how far grSater is the imagined 
than the oal good in any mortal quest. However, he concludes, the 
worst ths : can happen to him is to die and go to Hell. So many 
have already died, and so many good fellows are in Hell, that he 
need not bo ashamed to go there also. Ligurio enters, looking for 
him. If I had been the bearer of bad news,” he says, 1 should 
have met him at once. But these lovers have quicksilver in their 
legs/* At last he sees him. “ The blessed friar! ” cries Callima¬ 
chus, on hearing that things have been arranged satisfactorily. " Oh, 
blessed friar! I will pray to God for him always.” Ligurio sug¬ 
gests that the friar will not be content with prayers alone. Calli¬ 
machus promises money, but breaks off,suddenly with a cry of 
dismay. It had been arranged that Nicias, Ligurio, and himself 
were to catch soiil|. one in the street to absorb the venom. How then 
is Callimachus to bii^aught if he be himself one of the catchers ? 

We will,” says LigiN^** disguise ourselves, and the Friar shall 
take your place.” CallimIMMi is to put on a beggar’s rags, to 
take a lute in his liand, anu to pass by the comer of Nicias’s house 
singing. It might exeiiv: suspicion if he wore a mask, so he is simply 
to put on a folsL' nose, p ' 1 distort his face as much as possible. In 
the mean time a tumblei of hippocras has been sent to Lucrezia in 
place of the mystic pot> n of mandragola, with a notice, that the 
sooner she takes it after Si. pT> r the better. 

Soon the friar comes in lit.’uise. “ Oh friars! friars! ” exclaims 
Callimachus, '‘he who knows one of you knows you all.” Then 
Ligurio arranges his littl army. The Friar Brother Timothy is 
to lead the right horn, I gurio himself will conduct the left, and 
between the two horns the worthy doctor is to take his stand. The 
watchword is St. Cuckoo. Who is St. Cuckoo ? asks the simple 
Nicias. He is the most lonoured saint in all France, is the replv, 
Nicias then expresses a fear lest they should catch some w^ak oiS. 
gentleman of no service, so that the next night all their work would 
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Itum to1}« dcme again. Sowell ^ ^ 
blind-folded, and taken into Hie kcmae to draw out ike tendm, and 
Brother Timotby goes oft to the contmt to his prayers in the 
Breviary. The osnaone, which follows, on the sweetness of love’s 
fniitioii) is the most heautifol, perhaps, of all the author’s songs* It 
is Gpontaneous^ it is natural, it is moreover fall of feeling, not too 
Kojten fonnd in Macohiavelli. 

The fifth act, instead of being, as it should be according to the 
roles of the draxna^ the richest, is the poorest of all. It is mainly 
compcised of two iiarratives, that of Nicias to Ligurio, toucfhing the 
behaviour of Callimachus^ and that of Gallimachus to the same 
perscsi toui^ung the behaviour of Lucrezia. In the former, Nicias 
tolls how he put GdOimaohus into proper condition with a good 
supper and other matters ; in the latter, the lover tells ho>v the lady 
is at last convinced by him that she is doing her bounden ^ ^ which 
a heavenly disposition has so ordained. Some little difiiculty was to 
be expected from a character thus desoribed by La Fontaine;— 

** Oalfuoe ei Dieu savaieiit que de tout temps 
File avait craint oes dSvoin oomplaisants, 

Qu'elle endurait seulament pour la forme.’’ 

She is, however, at last persuaded, and makes her lover in his own 
language the happiest and most contented man in the world. And 
should this happiness fail me nbt through death or,time,I shall 
be the most of a saint of all the saints, and the most blessed of all 
the blessed.” As to the venom whi(^ will cause his d^th, that, as 
he explains to her in La Fontaine^ is her unkindiV^ss only. Tout U 
re%te est folie, 

.. In the meantime. Brother TimcHxy haa^^^^ to the church, 
where he can, he boasts, sell his goodiMrtffie best price. Kicias brings 
thither his wife to be churched, andar in Santo^ as the Italians say, 
seeing that she is, as it were, on that day new bom. Meeting 
GallimachuB, he introduces Lucrezia to him, as one through whose 
good advice they are likely to have a stafE to support their old age. 
Lu(urezia desires he may be of their best friends, and her husband, 
overjoyed, asks him at once to breakfast, and ofPers him a room in 
his house. Thus exit Nicias, good easy man, fully persuaded that all 
is for the best in this best of worlds of ours, and laughed at by the 
honourable body of spectators, as Sbylook, in his bitter distress, is 
ridiculed now. Tbe concluding address is set in the mouth of the 
friar. Having reminded Nicias of the money promised him for his 
poor,” a very old piece of ecclesiastical cant, he ends by saying, 
“ and now let us all go to church and say our prayers,” and so 
VakU, 

The moral of this play may be left to the reader. Seureux ^ord 
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ceu9 qu^tm trompe ii Itur profit to haT© be^ ^at of La 

Foutaine, and perhaps after all he was not far wrongs best 
happiness in the world is surely that of being wdl and suooess- 
fuUy deceived 'vdthout ever waHng to the bitterneM of disilltisic^. 
We may suppfwe that Nicias never knew the means by which the 
dearest wish of his life was accomplished, but that‘content with 
the result of the magic potion he died in the fulness of time with 
feelings of pious gratitude and delight. 

The comedy shows, in short, how an illicit love, assisted by the 
sordid vennlity of a parasite and a friar, makes a foolish husband the 
victim of his own trusting folly, a virtuous wife the victim of a 
foolish husband, and both husband and wife the victims of a silly 
desire to increase by the birth of a child the possibilities of suSering 
in a world of sorrow. The play is strikingly original and impudently 
sarcastic. The intrigue is novel, the dialogue vivacious. The cha¬ 
racters are clearly distinguished and well preserved. The carnal 
lover who is willing to try everything to gain his end, to embrace any 
means, foul, as he himself says, inhuman, or accursed; the ignorant 
mother who whispers in her daughter's ear that a widow childless is' 
little better than a beast without a home, and abandoned by all; the 
treacherous parasite, curitigorjly for his own interests, but prof easing 
himself the bosom friend hotlr #: the deceiver and the deceived; and 
the reprobao friar vho consent? to favour abortion and adultery, for 
the sako of money to be bestowed * upon the poor,’" attest the close and 
exact observation of their creator. Hi^cchiavelli has here emphasized 
the vices of thdteivate individuaiV tt^^ in. his better known work the 
errors of the diplo^tist. He has pro^ - 4 himself as able to describe 
the weeds floating o^l^^urfaoe of thi social, as the reefs lying at 
the bottom of the politou^i 

It is indeed said that the main circumstances of the play 
actually occurred at Florence. If i;o, the comedy had the additional 
interest of a social scandal, a piquant advantage which, doubtless, 
in no manner lessened its success. The idea is supported by the 
introduction of the family names of the lover and the husband, 
Guadagni and Oalfucci, in other respects as unnecessary, as much 
ripiOy as the Spaniards say, as “ the lad able Ho handle the pruning 
hook ” who appears once in the opening chapter of Don Qxiixote, 
but never again. The matter is of little moment now; Mocchiavelli, 
though he may have reflected to the Florentines a particular family, 
holds up for us his mirror t-o the wide family of Nature, and 
shows us a Timothy and a Nicias, as Moliere a Tartrife and a 
Sganarelle. 

Macaulay’s favourable opinion of this play has been •already 
noticed. He considers it deserves attention as the work of a man 
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i?ho, if he had devoted hiioi^^ #^ 
iu^ve attained the high^ enunenoe and ptodno^ va perm 
Balutary effect <m the^ n^^ taste^ ^e chief exodlence of its 
author on irhich he maiidy ioandfi lemark is hie exact and 
careful delmeation of character^ Ha knowledge that the first puT'^ 
pose of the drama is the correct exhihitioi# of hnma.n nature. 
Ilua he ahares with SH but not with Sheridan, than 

whom, according to the essayist, no writer, with the exception^ 
perhaps^ of Gcmgrete, has injured the Comedy of England more 
dee^y^ !^e unnatural brilliancy of epigrammatic rejoinder which is 
IK^iaGrad % these writers upon dl their characters in indiscriminate 
profusion is not indeed to be found in the Mandragoht but when 
Hacaulay goes on to say that it is without the least ambition of wit^ 
it seems only in this narrowly Umited sense of wit that his obserra- 
timl is true. Whether wit be defined as the mental power of fancy 
or of judgment, there is surely enough of it and to spare in the 
drama of the Florentine. The dialogue abounds with it, especially 
the speeches of the spintuel Ligurio, who is very far removed in this 
reepeot from the Gnathos of preceding comedy. Nor is it easy to 
agree with the critic in Hs estimation of old Nicias, the glory, as he 
calls Hm, of the piece. Maeaiilaf hbldB him for a fool positive, that 
is, without any definite luling fidly. But Nicks is that particular 
kind of fool which apes the wise man. Nicks’ folly coasts ohiefiy 
in thinking others fools. Yery ;^ly in the pky has'MaccHavelli 
shown us*this. “ Your mouth is ftiB of milk,” he says to Ligurio 
who k laughing at him behind his back. It k^is precise trait 
wHch gives the salt to his ready falling into thp^are. In on ordi- 
nary fool such a circumstance woidd haidhi^^&e a smile. But when 
the cunning savant k taken in, the tiripl^kre turned. Moreover, he, 
like M. Jourdain, k a man with a fixed idea. To obtain a very 
doubtful advantage, he k willing to put up with a sure inconvenience. 
Children, says the widow Wadman, are certain sorrows, and very 
uncertain comforts. 

Timothy again, according to Macaulay, is the original of Friar 
Dortinick in Bryden’s celebrated play. But the two characters 
differ considerably. 'Such a sentence as the following moral re¬ 
flection of Timothy could never, as inconsistent with his character, 
have proceeded from the mouth of the Spanish Friar : Truly 
they say well who say that bad company brings a man to the 
gallows, and one as often ends ill by being too easy and good-natured 
as by being the reverse—God knows I never thought of doing harm to 
anybody. While at peace in my cell, saying my prayers, busying 
myself^ with my flock, down comes thk devil of a Ligurio on me, 
making me dip my finger into a fault, into which I have now sunk 
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over toy Kot is there much likeness in the destmy of the twc 
chnrdhtoen, for Botoiniok is put to open ehome by Bryden, 

Collier said, was wilBng to give the laity the pleasure, and fee 
clergy the punishment. The friar of Maochiavelli was thebrig^hid 
of Friar Dominick in no other sense than that in which he wae the 
original of Tartufe. 

The gross licentiousness of the intrigue, which is somethihg toore 
than what ihe French* call un peu risquS, has not been- noticed by 
Macaulay. This, however, has been considered one of the main 
objections to the play. Had it not been for this, says a Fr^ch 
critic, the Mandragoh would have been not only the rewdiswrtce, 
but the perfection of modem comedy. That it was the £rst fruit 
of a new dramatic era is generally allowed, but it is very far from 
being the perfection of the many excellent pieces of which it may 
be called the procreant cradle. Its indecency accorded with the 
taste of its epoch. It agreed in this point with all the complies oi 
its age. The people for whom Maochiavelli composed his Capitoh 
per una bizzarra compagnia were not so coHet mont^ as the people oi 
the’ present. In those old impudent days pieces rivalling the 
Atellane farces in their boldness of language were recited openly 
on the public stage, and not for private reading in the 

closet. * 

Nor was Ais altogether an ev L Vices by their exposure may 
have been ii^some degree rexatwed.; Husbands may have been 
rendered more alert against few unscrupulous lovers, 

devotees less creJ^^us in thrir of religious advice. The 

portrait of Timotbpi^y have dfee T;^ore good than the sermons 
of Savonarola, his naa^^^o^oquies ay have had more salutary 
effect than many declan^Bfi^of I.ither and 6f Calvin. It is 
possible that the saored phalanx wl ich proclaimed a guerra al 
cuchillOj to quote the phrase of Pa afox, against the works of 
Maochiavelli, were animated less by feir professed horror of the 
maxims in the Prince, than by a burning desire to avenge the 
insult offered to their illnstriou. body in the famous friar of the 
Mandragola. 

Lastly, Macaulay has comj ared Nicias with Calandrino and 
master Simon da Villa, two stupid characters in Boccaccio’s 
Decameron, whom he resembl es in no greater degree than he 
resembles gossip Pietro or any other fool in that collection of tales. 
Simon da Villa indeed shows himself on one occasion much more 
of a knave than a fool. But there are many and curious coinci¬ 
dences between the Certald^^se and our author. The medieix^ 
which Simon da Villa give? to poor Tessa’s husband is tBe very 
same hippocras which Callimachus gives to Lucrezia. Ligorio 



presents to J^iciaSi before they catch Callimachus with his lute, a 
pill supposed to be a ball of waz to disgfuise'his vdice. I^icias spits 
and makes wry faces. Ligurio, apologising for his mistake, gives 
him another which makes his condition still worse. The pills turn 
out to be made of aloes. In exactly the same way Bruno gives two 
aloe pills to Galandrino in Boccaccio’s tale to show him guilty of 
stealing his own pig. The wisdom of Timothy reminds the reader 
of that of Friar Onion of the order of St. Anthony, who beguiled 
the people with the coals on which St. Lawrence was broiled, 
instead of with] his parrot’s feather from the wing of the angel 
Gabriel. So too the education of Callimachus at Paris, the curious 
mixture of piety and profanity, and the dispute about the beauty 
of tbe French and Italian ladies, all have tbeir counterparts in tbe 
author of tbe Decameron, 

One of the chief difficulties in the Mandragola is the number of 
Florentine idioms, proverbs imknown elsewhere, and allusions 
to particular usages of that people. The obscurity of some of 
these may be guessed by a letter of MaochiaveUi to Guicciardini, 
in which be allows their number, and explains two in particu¬ 
lar, which the great historian himself was quite unable to under¬ 
stand. Much of the wit of the comedy is beyond question bound 
up by these linguistic locks, of which the keys have been lost 
too often. When in Boccaccio the poor painters Bruio and Buffial- 
macco impose on the doctor Master Simon, promisinjj him that he 
shall have the Countess di Civilian, the fairest thing in the world, 
for his mistress, whose barons Xamagnin della Pffl.'ca, Don Meta, and 
Manico di Scopa are well known in every streej^comer, these Floren¬ 
tine names, though they share the wit, shp^f not the darkness of those 
introduced into his play by MacebAtf^^^. 

To some particular passages in the piece attention may be colled. 
In a speech of Ligurio we find a curious anticipation of Bentbam. 
“ I believe,” says the parasite, “ that to be good which does good to the 
greatest number.” Occasionally there are bits of low farce, as in 
the giving of the aloe pills to Nicias, and again where Ligurio is 
instructing Callimachus as to his disguise. You must twist your 
face awry,” he says, open your mouth, and grin like a dog. Shut 
one eye; just try, now.” Will this do ?” asks the lover, making 
a grimace. says the parasite; “try again,” and so on, 

which doubtless raised many a laugh in that audience of three 
centuries and a half ago. There are also in the play examples of 
eloquence. “I must,” says Callimachus, in a soliloquy of loving 
impatience, “ I must try everything, be it scandalous, be it dangerous, 
DO it Slamnable. ’Tis better to. die than to live thus. Could I but 
sleep o’ nights, could I but eat, could I but talk, could I but take 
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delight in any single thing, I might be patient and endoze, but 
as it isi I have no remedy, and if I liaye not soon some occasion 
for hope, I must needs die I At' another time he cries out, I am 
assaulted on every side by so great a desire to be with her I love/ 
that from the sole of my foot to my head, l am become another man. 
My legs tremble, my bowels yearn, my heart leaps from my breast, 
my arms hang listless, my tongue is mute, my eyes are dazzled, my 
brain reels—it is difficult to know where to stop in the quotation. 
Not the least curious part of the play is what may surely be called ^ 
its open impiety and disregard of religious decorum. The religion 
of that time, says Voltaire, “ n'avait rien d'austere, elle respectait 
peu la pudeur et la piet^.” So long as no direct attack was made 
on the power or dogmas of the Catholic faith, all went merry as a 
laarriage bell. The Papal Conclave was no more scared by the open 
display of sacerdotal immorality in the comedies of Ariosto and 
Macchiavelli, than were the old Greeks and Eomans by the exposure 
of the peccadilloes of their gods in the plays of Plautus and Aristo¬ 
phanes. was, if Hallam may be credited, a tacit agreement 

that mil? siiu'/lJ laugh at things sacred within the theatre, but 
resum*' tht ir bcrious faces outside. When and where this agreement 
was fir‘ i cl " ered into, the historian does not inform us. It is probably 
of ver} incient date, and in place almost universal. It has not yet 
apparently bkn broken by desuetude, and in spite of its age shows 
considerable Itvacity at the present hour. It was doubtless this 
tacit agreement—or shall we say cruel hypocri^ ?—which enabled 
the good priests Ji^Eome to smile, when Ligurio, in answer to Calli¬ 
machus's question, ‘ ^ho is to get the Confessor on our side ? " says, 
in so many words, “ I, money, our wickedness, and his own.” 
Or, again, when the same calls the priors “ a cunning folk, as 

indeed they ought to be, seeing that besides their own sins they know 
ours also.” When Nicias, complaining about a good-for-nothing 
priest pestering his wife at morning mass at the Servites, the church 
of those fathers at Florence, says, " It is sad to think that they who 
ought to set us a good example should act thus,” and when Brother 
Timothy utters, in the beginning of the fifth act, the following soli¬ 
loquy, it would have bee/: fine to see the faces of the Pope and 
Cardinals and all the fashit-uable court assembled in tbe Vatican and 
gathered together. ‘^I have not been able,” says Brother Timothy, 

** to sleep a wink to-higlfrom my curiosity about Callimachus. To 
pass the time awayi I .lave said matins, read a life of the Holy 
Fathers, set a light to a lamp that had gone out in the Church, and 
put another veil on our Madonna who works miracles. Now how 
often have I bid these friars of ours keep her clean! andy^btbe^ 
don^t and won't, and they wonder at the falling oS of devotion! 



I bide tbe time, wb^ my lady bad hundred images, and 
tiQW she bacmH a so^re. * And whose laxdt k it but oiirs, wKo baTO 
not kept bet good iame P l^Te used once to go ber eyery 
BV ftTiiiig in prooes^on after oomplinefl, and every Si^sirday n^g ber 
Ibe Lauds, and put fresh images before her ourselves, aud exhort 
others in oo^esaon to do likewise. Now nothing of this kind goes 
3n, and yet we wonder that religion grows cold; Ob, what little 
brains have these brothers of xnine !’’ It is this plain-epeaking 
riioothy is the mainspring of the play. It is be who chiefly 
indnOiSq Lucrezia to fall into the snare laid for her. It is be who 
is set in high relief by the playwright, as tbe advocate and aimliary 
bf adultery and abortion. Nor is our sense of bis wickedness at 
b| 1 lessen^ in any admiration of Hs wit. He has scone capacity 
lor bis own advantage, but that is alL He reminds us little of Goethe’s 
Eeineko. He is more like tbe Don Abbondio in tbe Fromead Spoat 
of Manzoni, the timid cur^ whose selflsbness stands out so clearly 
la pbiloBopbical concepdon of the great Italian romoncist, by bis 
contrasting it with tbe courage and divine self-forgetfulness of Father 
Crifltofero. h. 


James Mew. 



WHISTLEE TO-DAY. 

''L’autriB critique’ cflt to^to uxe science. EQo exi^ uno oompv^henjnon 
OBaTZids^ nne tue lucide but les tendances d’nne 6poqne, V adoption d*iin tilw 

fol dans cert.;^ms pnnolpeB; c'cet h. dire, nziQ jnrisprodraoe, un rapport, un 
Oe qzitiqiie d< vlent alors lo magUtrat des idees, le oonscnr de son temps; U exerae ^Oi 
saoezdooo: tan>lis quo Vautro est un acrobate qui fait des tours pour gagner sa lie, 
taut qn’il a de» jambcs. Entre Claude Vignoii et Lousteau se tronyait la distance qui 
sepaxe le mOticr dc Tart.” 

Wheke, ill the columns that have been supplied to their editors 
by the ladies and gentlemen of the critical press on the subject of 
Whistler, in 1892, is to be found the comprehension, the faith, the 
priesthood, of the exercise of which Balzac speaks ? Grudgingly, 
and with a had enough grac6| acknowledginent of qualities that 
painters and connoisseurs have seen in the work of this master for 
over thirty years has been wrung out of them by sheer punishmont 
and exposure. - ‘ 

There is a suggestive passage in one of Byron s letters to Moore 
which might have been written wth admirable appropriateness to 
Whistler. He says:—^*‘You are, single-handed, a match for the 
world, whi^ is saying a good deal, the world being like Briareus, a 
very manyAandod ‘ i' *• ; but to he so, you must stand alone.^^ 

And Mr. WS^stlor bus stood alone, and, not only unaided, but opposed 
by that instincl^c conspiracy which leads the second-rate, like the 
gods in Homer,^"^!! when they live in different suburbs, to know 
each other very wcli^ |ias w^rung from the nation and from the world 
acknowledgment his place in art is with the great of all 
time. 

A critic In tlie Blxti<^s seventies spoke of the colour In “The. 
Little White (iirl ” (3r as generally grimy grey. Thirty years 
have really made very ttlc difference. To-day the critic of the 
Daily Chronick, with “L d ^me au hrodequin jaune^^ (41) staring 
him in the face, misses i tV e collection at GoupiFs the portrait of 
Lady Archibald CamphtU. The Si. Jameses Gazette gravely fixes 
Whistler^s best period—sii y to sixty-four. The art critic of the 
Times regrets that a mra * apable of painting the “Symphony in 
White, No. 3,” should w iste his time on comparatively unimportant 
trifles like the “ Noctur les.” The Daily Nev;s writer mistakes a 
picture of a grey day fo? a nocturne, and speaks of conscientious 
labour as if it could only be manifested in the accumulation of detail. 
Ho is also apparently ig iorant of the fact that the portrait of lijr. 
Whistler^s mother is unavailable for exhibition in Lon(fon, not 
because it has been previously exhibited bore, but because it hangs 
in'the Luxembourg. 



; VHISILtt 

Pa// McM GhxuUe, in an article wUba Ioqks saspioiouaiy oau 
it had come from, the pen of ^ second best critic, cannot find the 
♦‘jSootuniea? podicfal^ for laying thOTtelves 

nnd^ a Buspidian of cant. An ariiol^ which 

being appreriariTe, still hints at the existence of pictures by Whistler 
which ai^ ** artistio jbkea,*’ and are not includ^ in this exhibition. 
It would Tequixe llr. Whistler’s own intolerable inristence and iron 
physique^ 

One moment on the mightiest, and the next 
On little objects with Hke firmness fixed'*— 

to travel, point by point, tbiough all the irresponsible stuff that has 
been written in the last week on the subject of the little exhibition 
in Bond Street. I do not propose to do ibis, but to present a few 
main considerations which have been entirely lost sight of, so far 
public utterance ia concerned. r' f 

The fact that Mr. Whistler’s portrait of his mother has been 
bought by the Luxembourg has not in any way altered the canvas 
which was only saved from rejection at the hands of the hanging 
committee of the Royal Academy by the intervention of Sir William 
Boxall, and the accident of his personal friendship with the family 
of the painter. Purchase by the Corporation of Glasgow of the 
portrait of Carlyle has altered neither the drawing nor the colour 
of the work which Sir Coutta Lindsay, or his assistarcs, Messrs. 
Carr and IIall4, considered proper decoration for a p^'isage, while 
canvases by the latter gentleman basked complacently on the lino 
in the Grosvenor galleries. Two proofs of etchiyjs by Whistler, 
bought by an acquaintance of mine for £1, and for £71, are the 
same as they were on the day when they left the press of Delatre or 
of the painter. The oil painting in t^ ’jr/esent exhibition, bought 
some thirty years ago for £80, for ^ich the owner is asking, and 
will get, £800, is no better than it was when it left the studio in 
Lindsay Row. 

Let us, then, frankly face the fact that as a nation it has required 
these and a hundred similar purely commercial indications to con¬ 
vince us of truths which our eyes have not been sufficiently educated 
to perceive for themselves. 

Had we confined 'ourselves to a purely agnostic or indifferent 
attitude, our position would have been unattackahle. Wo should in 
no way have stultified ourselves, and we should owe no apology; 
hut we have done nothing of the kind. Wo, or what amounts to 
the same thing, our* servants in the press—for they admittedly pro¬ 
duce their matter in accordance with the laws of supply and demand 
—^xiave,^more perhaps in ignorance than malice, persistently inter* 
fered to hinder the artist to whom, with Charles Keene, England 
of the nineteenth century will owe whatever of enduring fume in 



pamtmg is destiiisid to be upon it. As If: 

culties and disap^mtments of the iro^k itself were not mocb &sn 
sudLcient, out i^n:)rLT]cc must needs veiit itself in ribaldry^ wbioh. 
would haTe extin^slsiied a man wlio was merely mortal. Ey^ bis 
sitters^at a date, be it xemembered/wlien tbe more exquisite abliieYe- 
mouts of tbe now journalism had not been dreamt of—were sub-' 
jected through lus work to personal impertinences, s<r that the rdk - 
of a patron of Whistler’s some fifteen years ago required not only 
discrimination but some personal courage. 

Tnlly.w<: owe him some amends, and they should he made honour* 
ably anduogrudgmgly, with a sense of gratitude that he is still with 
us to reoei e thorn. 

It was ^^autier, I think, who said, *'Les joumalistes aiment 
touj'ours n .eux oe qu’on a fait que ce qu’on fait.” How often have 
I encountered tke three fatuous platitudes which sum up the opinion 
of the we [-bred indifferent on the subject of Whistler! The first 
step is, “ :)o you admire Whistier P ” to which tho answer is, “ As 
an etcher. The next step invariably is the assertion of the supe¬ 
riority of his early Thames etchings over the later Venetian, Dutch, 
Belgian, Parisian, and London ones, if indeed the speaker has ever 
heard of these latter. If tho master be admitted at all as a painter 
tho conversation takes this turn—**he gave great promise in the 
sixties ”—in ¥act, tho verdict somewhat tardily bottled by the 
St, Jamen*8 and referred to above. 

Those three propositions are no whit less ignorant and stupid 
than the dictum tl^ we have on record, dated November 16th, 1878, 
of the art critic of t|ie TVm^s, to the effect that the nocturne in 
black and gold is not a s^ous work of art. Even those who imagine 
themselves to have been aVitApt properly drilled into orthodox 
appreciation, betray themselves in^eir estimate of tho early work. 
Take, for instance, the LangeLiezen” (5), perhaps the earliest paint¬ 
ing, now in Bond Stre(;t. That picture, besides containing passages 
of astonishing t„^xcellenc^‘ and refinement, is supremely interesting 
because it is by the painter of, say, '* The Little Sweetstuff Shop,”^ 
in the possession of Mr. Wickham Flower, or “ The Angry Sea.”' 
It is the work of a boy, a b y of genius undoubtedly, but to cite it 
as representative of Whistler best period would be much as if we 
were to exalt the pothool^s and hangers with which Shakespeare 
probably began his studit ^ in literature to the disadvantage of 
Hamlet, In the same ma iner the early Thames etchings have a. 
doublj value. They are inirinsically in the same category with the 
work of Rembrandt, but Ihey are historically interesting as the 
stations by which the artist reached the consummate achiev6meq| of 
the ** Rialto Steps.” 

Those who do not know Whistler’s work must not itnagine that 
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•these two rooms contaia in any sense a summary of it. They con* 
tain rather extracts from ^me chapters; and^ in yiew of the educa¬ 
tional aim which ICessrs. Boossod, Taladon, & do, have eyidently 
set themseiTeB, they haye done wisely to prelude I hope is 
destined to he something approaching to a complete unfolding before 
the eyes of London of the genius of its greatest painter, by a col¬ 
lection of some of the landmarks in his career, which have already 
obtained a measure of acknowledgment, and which, from the fact of 
their being earlier steps in his progression, are more likely to be 
appreciated by the few who are bom with the eye to see and the 
Inain to understand. 

The earliest pictures furnish interesting evidence of the fact that 
the qualities which have made of the masterpieces of Whistler the 
wonder of the artistio world were asserted from the .first stroke m 
brush, and have been invariably present through all the 
dilEerent stages of his strange and versatile development. Kote in 

The Music-room ” (12) the unexting hand of the etcher in the draw¬ 
ing of the patterned curtains, the divine eye for colour in the 
difference between those'*curtains and their,reflection, in the vase 
and its reflection, in the marble of the mantelpiece. Note, at a 
period when the painting world had a tendency to substitute on all 
shoulders the same tiresome conventional face of this or that, sub- 
school for the infinite variety and unexpected chun of nature, 
the relentless grasp of person^ character in the headi^ this picture, 
iu the “ Little White Girl" (33) and in “ The Gold^creen (14). 

One quality there is about fine painting—^it^aves nothing to 
be said. It is just as stupid to try to des^be a Whistler as to 
etch a Velasquez, or to copy in charcoaltke fragments of the Par¬ 
thenon. In the large gallery yg^^iX^^-'^onscious at once that the 
works give to four bare walls an atmosphere of repose and grandeur, 
suggesting in no way a shop or an exhibition. The great toll, dark 
canvases make exquisite backgrounds for figures—^no palace can 
command a finer misc-en-sekne. To move in the atmosphere created 
by them is to catch involuntarily something of the grace and dis- 
‘ tinction, of the nobility and dignity which they exhale. In this 
they fiilfil their first function of superbly decorating the house. 
Where else in modem work can we see as we see here that paint 
is itself a beautiful thing, with a loveliness and charm of infinite 
variety ? Does that ever occur to us in any other modem exhibition?? 
Are we not rather wearied into a loathing of the leathery matter 
with which the annual acres of canvas are loaded or smeared frith 
mechanical regularity ? Look at the revel of the brush on the coarse 
thref ds of the portrait of Lady Meux (43). Is it not beautiful and 
exhilarating in itself, and is it not a marvel how the living, breathing 
woman in that dainty gown is built up by passages of brushwork, 
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wHioh in no way oopy the dress, but express it in a lan^foage of 
inspiration P Then the exquisite enamel of '^The Falling Booket^’ 
(No. 10)—^perfect form, exquisite colour, and that peculiar triumph of 
execution which consists in the complete absence of all appearance 
of labour. It has no more technique than the night sky itself, or 
the scattering sparks, or the cold, dark grass. How beautiful the 
very threads of the canvas are in the ** Nocturne in Blue and GFold— 
Battersea Bridge” (4), drenched in the fair opaque blue—^how 
charming the sweep of the brush horizontally across the whole pic¬ 
ture in the “Blue and Silver—Chelsea” (18)! Look at the flowers 
in the “Little White Girl” (33) and the tray with the saU cups 
in “ The Balcony ” (40)! That is what it is to be a painter 1 To 
know and love your material, as a rider knows his horse or a violinist 
his fiddle. 

Higher, perhaps, even than this quality is the grandeur of con¬ 
ception which has dictated such a composition. as the noctonie 
in blue and gold—“ Old Battersea Bridge” (4). The great T formed 
by a segment of the bridge and its solitary support, the eternity 
of sky it encloses, the track of fire> Ohelaea crowned by the old 
church tower, and, far away, the lights of Yauxhall nestling low 
down on the fairy river! 

The “Nocturne in Blue and Silver—Bognor ” (24), again, can never 
be surpassed. T&bluc of the summer sea, growing black with intensity 
at the horizon, tim silent stars, the ghostly wreaths of cloud trailing 
in the watery sk\ Four little boats hover like great moths and 
melt their phanton^ails in a dnid^y sea. Three show lights that 
glimmer on the water. Though it is night, it is light enough to 
=800 the white foam turned over by the bows of the two nearer boats. 
That on the far right is going abt5s.tj#ader your very eyes, leaving a 
white track in the wondrous water. The waves creep in while they 
eeem not to move, except where they curl and break and tumble at 
your feet on a dusky sitoro. You are conscious, at the water’s 
edge, of shadowy figures going about their mysterious business with 
the night. All these things and a million-fold more are expressed 
in this immortal canvas, with a power and a tenderness that I have 
never seen elsewhere. The svhole soul of the universe is in the 
picture, the whole spirit of 'beauty. It is an exemplar and a 
summary of all art. It is an act of divine creation. The man that 
has created it is thereby al ne immortal a thousand times over. 
Who are we that we should siTibble and nag at him P 

Walter Sickert. 
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In the recent interesting study, by that most sympathetic of critics, 
Mr. Edward Delille, of the works of that Breton artist in words (whom 
in deference to his desire we are hound to call Pierre Loti), no mention 
has been made of theyolume entitled somewhat fantastically, Le Livre 
de la Pitie etde la Mortj the latest and, in some respects, the uost touch¬ 
ing and the most precious of the works of Loti. I would th; 's little 
volume, so small in hulk, so pregnant with thought and "^ct t ccuM 
be translated into every language spoken upon earth, and^er d like 
an electric wave over the dull, deaf, cruel multitudes of moiok^ It is 
not that Loti himself needs a larger puV’^'^ . possess! 3. All 

who have any affinity with him know ov writes. Respite 

the singular absence of all scholarship in his works—for, indeed, he 
might he living before the birth of Cadmus for any ^Ulusion which 
he ever makes to letters—a perfect instinct of style, like the child 
Mozart’s instinct for harmony, has led him to the most exquisite 
grace and precision of expression, the most accurate, as well as 
the most ideal realisations in words alike of scenery and of sentiment. 

His earlier works were not unjustly reproached w th being trap 
d6con8Uf too impressionist; but in his later books tl .'s imperfection 
is no longer traceable, they are delicately and beautii^iilly harmonious. 
Mr. Edward Delille says, perhaps rightly, that thoftong night-watches 
on the sea, the long isolation of ocean voyage^ and the removal froia 
the commonplace conventional pressure of society iu cities and 
provinces have kept his mind sm^*»^*'ly free, original, and poetic. 
But no other sailor has ever produced anything beautiful, cither in 
prose or in verse; and the influence of the Arinorican coast and the 
Breton temperament have probably had more to do with making him 
what he is than voyages which leave sterile those who with sterile 
minds and souls go down to the deep in ships, and come back with 
their minds and their hands empty. He would have been just what 
he is had he never been rocked on any other waves than the long 
grey breakers of the iron coast of Morlnhan, and, to those who from 
the first have known and loved his poetic and pregnant thoughts, 
even the palm leaves of the first intellectual Academy of the world 
can add nothing to his merit, nay, they seem scarcely to accord with his 
soul, free as the seagull’s motion, and his sympathy wide as that 
ocean which has cradled and nursed him. But it is not of himself 
that*? wish to speak here. It is of this last little book of his, which, 
so small in compass, is yet vast as the universe in what it touches 
and suggests. All the cultured world has, doubtless, read it; but 
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Ilow little and narrow is that world compared to the great multitude 
to which the volume will for ever remain unknown, and to that, 
alas! equally great world to which it would he, even when read, a 
dead letter: for to those who have no ear for harmony the music of 
Beethoven is but as the crackling of thorns under a pot. He knows 
this, and in his preface counsels such as these to leave it alone, for it 
can only weary them. 

Indeed, the book is in absolute and uncompromising opposition to 
the modern tone of his own times, and the bare, bald, hard tempera¬ 
ment of his generation. It is in direct antagonism with what is 
called the scientific spirit and its narrow classifications. It is fuU. of 
altruism of the widest, purest, and highest kind, stretching its com¬ 
prehension and affection to those innumerablo races which the human 
race has disinherited, driven into bondage, and sacrificed to its own 
appetites and desires. To its author the ox in the shambles, the cat 
in the gutter is as truly a fellow creature as the mariner on his doek, 
or the mother by his hearth ; the nest of the bird is as saered as the 
rush hut of peasant, and the cry of the wounded animal reaches 
his heart ‘n: " umM)' us the wail of the fisherman's widow. J^o one 
can reprc'i'ch him, as tlicy reproach me (a reproach I am quite will¬ 
ing to act .’.pt^, with thinking more of animals than of men and women. 
His chan os to his own kind are unceasing and boundless; be is 
ever foreii \oh in the relief of sorrow and want. It cannot be said 
cither Ihat hftis a “mere sentimentalist.” He is well known as a 
daring and brn^nt officer in his service, and ho has shown that he 
possesses moral Iw. well as physical courage, and that ho is careless of 
censure and indifferent to his oWn interests and prospects when he is 
moved to * against the tyrannies of the strong over the 

weak. Here is no woman Avho dreamed by her fireside or in her 
rose garden until her sentiment has overshadowed her reason, but a 
brave dcs hrarci>, a man whose life is spent by choice in the most 
perilous contest with the forces of nature, a man who has been often 
under ilre, who has seen war in all its sickly horror, who has felt 
the lightnings of death playing round him in a thousand shapes. 
His noble and rashly expressed indignation at the barbarities shown 
in the taking of Tonquin led to his temporary banishment from the 
French navy. Ho does prove, and has ever proved in his conduct as 
in his writings, that to hi) i nothing human can he alien. But he is 
not hemmed in behind Ibe narrow pale of bumanitariauism: be bas 
tbe vision to see, and the courage to sbou', that tbe uncounted sen¬ 
tient, suffering children of ‘ireation for whom humanity bas no mercy, 
but merely servitude and slaughter, are as dear to him as bis own 
kind. • ^ 

In a century which in its decrepitude has fallen prone and helpless 
under tbe fiat of tbe physiologist and bacteriologist, this attitude 
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needs no common courage. Browning had this courage^ Benan has 
it not. In an age when the idolatry of man is carried to a height 
which would be ludicrous in its inflated conceit were it not in its 
results so tragic^ it requires no common force and boldness to speak 
as Loti speaks of the many other races of the earth as equally de¬ 
serving with their tyrants of tenderness and comprehension, to admit, 
as he admits, that in the suppliant eyes of his little four-footed 
oompanions he can see, as in a woman’s or a child’s, the soul within 
speaking and calling to his own. 

/ " She (she is a little Ghinese cat which had taken refuge on board hie 
- Idigidie) oame out of the shadow, stretching hereelf slowly, as if to g^ve her- 
tune for reflection. She came towards me with several pauses, sometimes 
with a Mongolian grace; she lifted (me paw in the air before deciding to put 
it down and take a farther step; and aU the while gazed at me flxedly, { 
questioningly. I wondered what she could want with me. I had had her 
well fed by my servant. When she was quite near, very near, she sat down, 
brought her tail round her legs, and made a very soft little noise. And she 
continued to look at me, to look at me in the ey», which indicated that intel¬ 
ligent ideas were thronging through her small head. It was evident that she 
understood, as all animals do, that I was not a thing, but a thinking being, 
capable of pity, and accjessible to the mute entreaty of a look. Besides, it was 
plain that my eyes wore really eyes to her, that is, they were mirrors in which 
her little soul sought anidoudy to seize some reflection from my own. 

** And whilst die thus gazed at me, I let my hand droop on to her quaint 
little head, and stroked her fur as my flrst caress. What she felt at my touch 
was certainly something more than a mere impression of A)hysical pleasure; 
she had some sentiment, some comprehension of protectijLi and sympathy in 
her forsaken misery. This was why she had ventured o^of her hiding-placo 
in the dark; this was what she had resolved to ask me^r with diflidence and 
hesitation. She did not want either to eat or drink, iLe only wanted a little 
companionship in this lonely world, a little friendship. 

“ How had she loomed that such things were, this stray, hunted creature 
never touched by a kind hand,'never loved by anyone, unless, perhaps, on/ 
board some junk, by some poor litl^ Ohiueso child who had neither carosscs( 
nor playtiiings, sprung up by chance like a sickly plant, one too many in the 
grovelling yellow crowd, as unhappy and as hungry as herself, and of whom the 
incomplete soul will at its disapp^xance from ear^ leave no more trace than 
hers P Then one frail paw was timidly laid on my lap, with such influito 
delicacy, such exceeding diso'etion I and, after having lingeringly consulted 
and implored me through the eyes, she sprang upon my lap, thinking the 
moment come when sho might establish intimate relations with me. »Sho 
installed herself there in a ball, with a tact, a reserve, a lightness incredible, 
and always gazing up in my face . . . and her eyes becoming still more 
expressive, still more winning, said plainly to mine : 

** * In this sad autumn day, since we are both alone in this floating prison^ 
rocked and lost in the midst of I know not what endless perils, why should wo 
not give to one another a little of that sweet exchange of feeling which soothes 
80 many sorrows, which has a semblance of some immaterial eternal thing not 
subjected to death, which calls itself affection, and finds its expression in a 
ton^, a look P' ” 

In tbe dying bouiB of another cat, the obarming Moumoutte 
Blanche, whose frolics we follow, and whose snowy beauty we know 
£0 well, the same thought comes to him. 
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“ She tried to rise to greet us, tor oxprossion grateful and touched, her eyes 
fihuTV'mg, as much as human eyes could, the internal presence and the pain of 
that which we call the soul. 

“ One morning I found her stiff and cold, with glassy orhsj a dead heast, a 
thing men cast out on to tho dust hoap. Then 1 bade Sylvester dig a little 
gravo in a comer of the courtyard, at the foot of a shrub. * . . Where was gone 
that which I had seen shine in her dying eyes, the little flichering anxious 
flamo from within; where was it gone ? ’’ 

And he carries her little lifeless body himself down into the 
open air. 

** Never had there been a more radiant day of June, never a softer silence 
and warmth crossed by the gay buzring of summer flies; the oourtyard was all 
blossom, tbe rose boughs covered with roses; a sweet country calm rested on 
all the gardens around; the swallows and martins slumbered; only tbe old 
tortoiso, Suleima, more widely awake the warmer it became, travelled merrily 
without aim or goal over the old sun-bathed stones. There was everywhere 
that melancholy of skies too fair, of weather too fine, in tho exhaustion of a 
hot noonday. All the plants, all the things, seemed to cruelly shout their 
triumph ovor thoir own perpetual new birth, without pity for the fragile 
human ernatures who heard that song of summer, weighed themselves with the 
consciousness of their own impending unavoidable end. 

** This garden was and is to me the oldest and most frmiliar of all the places 
of the earth in which all the smallest details have been known to me from the 
earliest hours of tbe vague and ;^uTpri3od impressions of infancy. So much so 
that I am attached to it with all my soul; that I love with a singular force and 
regard almost as my fetish the venerable plants which grow there, its trellised 
branohes, its ^limbing jessamineB, and a certain roee-coloured diclytra which 
every month March displays on the same spot its early-burgeoning leaves, 
sei^ids out its fleers in April, grows yellow in tho suns of June, and, at last 
burnt up by August, seems to give up the ghost and perish. . . . And with an 
infinite mulanohc^ in this plaoe so gay with the fresh sunlight of a young 
year, I watched the two beloved figures with white hair and mourning gowns, 
my mother and Aunt Claire, going and coming, leaning down over a flower 
border as they had dime so many years to see what blossoms were already 
opening, or raising tlioir heads to look at the buds of the creepers and the 
roses. And when the two black robSIwont onward and became farther away 
in tho for porspecilvo of a long green avenue, I saw how much slower was their 
step, how bent were thoir ferms. Alas for that time too close at hand when in 
the green avenue whlcl'^ would be ever the same, 1 should behold thoir shadows 
no more! Is it possibl > ^hat a time will ever come when they shall have left 
this lifo Y I feol as if tie y will not entirely depart so long as I myself shall be 
here, to invoke their benoTob at presence, and that in the summer evenings I 
shall still see thoir blessed shades pass under tho old jessamines and vines, and 
that something of their spL"} will remain to me in the plants which they 
cherished, in the drooping Imu hs of tho honeysuckle and in lh.e rosy petals of 
Uie old diclytra! ” 

He feels, and feels ini ^naely, the similarity of sentiment between 
himself and all other fer ns of sentient life. He is not ashamed to 
perceive and acknowledge that the emotions of the animal are abso¬ 
lutely the same in substance as our own, and differ from ours 
only in degree. Could t^is knowledge become universal it would ^ 
far to make cruelty impossible in man, but as yet it has omy been 
realised and admitted by the higher minds of a very few, finch as lus 
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own, as Tennyson's, as Wordsworth's, os Browning's, as Lecomte do 
Lisle's, as Sully Prudhomme's ; it requires humility and sj^mpathy 
in the human breast of no common kind; it is the absolute antithesis 
of the vanity and egotism of what is called the scientific mind, 
although more truly scientific, that is, more logical, than the bombast 
and self worship of the biologist and physiologist. 

Loti sees and feels that the little African cat from Senegal which 
he brought to his own Breton home, is moved by the same feelings 
as himself, and in a more pathetic because a more helpless way, and 
he has remorse for a momentary unkinduess to her as though she 
were living still. 

** It waa one day when, with the obstinacy of her race, she had jumped whore 
she had heen twenty times forbidden to go, and had broken a vaso to which-' 
was much attached. I gave hor a slap at hrst; then, my anger not satiated, 1 
pursued her and kicked her with my foot. The slap had only surprised hc-r, 
but the kick told her that it was war between us; and then sho ilod as fast aa 
four legs would take her, her tail like a feather in the wind. When safe under 
a piece of furniture she turned round and cast at mo a look of reproach and 
distress, believing herself lost, betrayed, and assassinated by one beloved into 
whose hands she' had eukusted her fate; and as my look at hor remainod 
hostile and unkind, she gave rent to the great cry of a crcatui’o at hay. Thun 
all my wrath ceased in one instant: I called her, 1 caressed her, I soclhodher, 
taking hor on my knees all breathless and terrified. Oh, that last cry of do^* 
spair from an animal, whether firom the poor ox tied to tho 8laughter-]}luco, or 
of the miserable rat held in the teeth of a buU-dog—that laslj^ry which hopes 
nothing, which appeals to no one, whioh is like a supreme pjptostation thrown 
in the face of Nature, anappeal to some unknown pity fioa^tg in tho air. Now 
all which remains of my litUe oat, whom I nmember soJ^ing and so druU, 
ate a few bones in a hole at the fpot of a tree. And heri&sh, her little person, 
her affection for me, her infinite terror that day she was scolded, hor great joy 
of anguish and reproach—al^, in a word, which moved and lived, and had their 
being around these bones—aU hare become but a little dust! ” 

. . 

** What a spiritual mystery, a mystery of tbe soul, that constant 
affection of an animal, and its long gratitude! '* be says in another 
place; and when, meaning to act mercifully, bo gives chlorofonn to 
a poor sick stray cat, be is baunted by tbe fear that be has done 
wrong to end for it that poor little atom of joyless, friendless life, 
wbiob was all that it could call its own. 

This is its story: 

** An old mange-eaten cat, driven away from its home, no doubt by its 
owner, for its age and infirmities, had established itself in the street on the 
doorstep of our house, whore a little warmth from a November sun camo to 
comfort it. It is a habit of certain people who call their selfishness sensibility 
to send out to be purposely lost the creatures which they will not take care of 
any long^, and do not desire to see suffer. All tho day ho had sat tlicro 
^ piteously huddled in a corner of a window, looking so unhappy and so humble ! 
An ohject of disgust to all tho passers by, threatened by children, by dogs, 
by continual dangers, every hour more ill and feeble, eating Heaven knows 
what rubbish, got with ^fficulty out of the gutter, ho dragged out his 
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existence, prolonging it as best he mighty trying to retard the moment of his 
death. His poor head was covered with scabs and sores, and had scarcely any 
fur left on it, but his eyes remained pretty, and seemed full of thought. He 
had certainly fedt, in all the frightful bitterness of his lot, that last degradation 
of all, the inability to mako his toiletto, to polish his coat, to wash and comb 
himself as all cats love to do so eavtd’ully. It hurt me so to see this poor lost 
animal that, after having sent him food into the street, I approached him and 
spoke to him gently. (Auiinals soon undcr.^tand kind words, and are consoled 
by them.) Having been fio oil on iniiitod, and driven away, ho was at first 
frightened at seeing mo neur Iviia ; !> ? look '»vas timid, suspicious, at once 

a reproach and a prayer! Then boo;- > : h.nding that I was there from 

sympathy, and astonished ;so much ii. . ho addressed mein his own 

way: ‘Trr! Trr! Trrl’ getting up out ju-kioness, trying, despite his 
mangy state, to oi’ch his buck in tho hope i ^ J >uld stroke him. But tho 

pity 1 felt for him, though great, could not. ro . far as that. The joy of 
being caressed ho was never to know again. jomponsation it occuiTed 

to mo that it would bo kindtoond his life t r ;: by giving him a gentle 
di-oamful death. An hour later Sylvester, my rv . who had bought some 
ohloroform, drew liim gently into our stable, au 1 ii iced him to lie down on 
some warm hay in an osier basket which was to bo his mortuary 

chamber. Our preparations did not disturb bii;‘ : *■ had rolled a card into a 
cone-shaped form, as we had seen the ambulan<.‘- . on do; ho had looked at 
us with a contented look, thinking he had at List t uda lodging and people 
who had pity on bim, new owners who would ?•:bolter him. 

“ Despite the horror of his disease, I stooped dm and stroked him, and, 

always caressing him, I induced him to lie still, '.T to bury his littlo no so in 

the cone of cardboard; he, a little surprisod at fh r,, and snifl&ng the strange 
potent odour with alarm, ended however in doi; g what I wished with such 
docility th& I hesitatod to continue my work, T iio annihilation of a thinking 
creatui*e is^oqually with the annihilation of ; lan, a cruel and responsible 
thing, and obtains the same revolting mystery. And death, besides, cames 
in itself so nii^ majesty that it is capable of ^riving grondour in an instant to 
the most tiny finite creatures, as Bop-n ;.s its shadow descends on them. 
Once he raised bis poor head to look at ino - ^edly; our eyes met, his with an 
expressive interrogation, an intense anxit*^ , asked mo, * What is it that you 
do ? You whom I know so little, but to -^hom I trusted—what is it that you 
do to mo F ’ And I still hesitated^ but .us throat inclined downwards, and 
his face rested on my hand, which I <iid : jt withdraw; stupefaction had begun 
to steal over him, end 1 hoped that ke >uldnot look at me again. 

“ And yet, yea, onco again! Cciis,tho village people bore gay, have their 
lives united to thoir bo^es. In me iast struggle for life his eyes met mine; 
across his mortal somi-sloep he sc^imeb now to perceive and understand; * Ah! 
it was to kill mo then ? Well, I lot: .,>u do it! It is too late—I sleep I * 

In truth, I feared I had don j ill In this world,, where we know nothing 
surely of anything, it is not even al owed us to let pity take this shape. His 
last look, infinitely sad, even w’ dlat glazing in death, continued to pursue me 
with reproach. ‘Why,* it sau , * why inteifcre with my fate? Without you 
I should have dragged my life n a little longer, had a few more little thoughts. 
I had still strength to jump : p on a window-sill, whero tho dogs could not 
reach me; where I was not tc } cold in tho morning, especially if the snh shone 
there. I BliU passed some bearable hours watching the movement in the street, 
seeing other cats come and go having consciousness of what was doing round 
me, whilst now there is nothi ig for mo but to rot away for ever into some- 
thing which will have no memory. Now I am no more ! \ Truly, I sl^uld 
ha.ve recollected that the feeblest and poorest things prefer to lingft on under 
the most miserable conditions, prefer no matter what suffering to the teiTor of 
being nothing, of being no more»^* 
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And he cannot forgiTe himself an act which was meant out of 
kindness, but in which the regard of the dying animal makes him 
see almost a crime. This tenderness for every breathing thing, this 
sentiment of the infinite intense pity and mystery which accompany 
all forms of death is ever present with him, and nothing in its hour 
of dissolution is too small or too fragile, or too mean or too miserable, 
in his sight not to arouse this in him. 

Bead only the story of the Sorroti) of an Old Galley Slave, 

This old man, who has been in prison many times, is at last being 
sent out to New Caledonia. “ Old as I am, could they not have let 
me die in France ? ” he says to our friend Yves (Mon Frere Yves), 
who is gone with his gunboat to take a band of these prisoners from 
the shore to the ship in which they are to make their voyage. En¬ 
couraged by the sympathy of Yves in his impending exile, the old 
felon shows him his one treasure; it is a little cage with a sparrow 
in it. 

is a tame bird, tliat knows his voice, and has leamt to sit on his 
shoulder. It was a year with him in his cell, and with great difficulty ho has 
obtained permission to carry it with him to Oaledonia, and, the permission once 
obtained, with what trouble he has made a little cage for it to travel in, to 
get the bits of wood and wire neoessaiy, and a little green paint to brighten it 
and make it look pretty ! 

** * Poor sparrow I * says Yves to me afterwards when he tolls me this tale. 

* It had only a few crumbs of prison bread snoh as they give to convicts, but he 
seemed quite happy all the same. He jumped about gaily, like any other bird.* 
** Later still, as the train reaches the transport ship he, 'vVo had forgotten 
for the moment the old man and the sparrow, passes by the^rmer, wbo holds 
out to him the little cage. ’ Take it,* says the old pris&er, in a changed 
voice. ‘ I gave it to you; perhaps you may like to use it.* 

“ ‘ No, no,* says Yves astonished, *You know you are going to take it with 
you. The bird will be your little comrade there.* 

“ ‘ Ah,’ answers the old man, * he is no^onger in it. Did you not know \ He 
is no longer here.* 

** And two tears of unspeakable grief rolled down bie withered cheeks. 

“ During a rough moment of the crossing the door of the cage had blown open, 
the sparrow had fluttered, frightened, and in a second of time had fallen into the 
sea, his wings, which had been clipped, not being able to sustain him. 

Oh, that moment of horrible pain ! To see the little thiug struggle and sink, 
home away on the tearing tide, and to be unable to do anything to save him ! At 
first, in its natural movement of appeal, he was on the point of crying for 
help, of begging them to stop the boat, of entreating for pity, for aid ; but his 
impulse is checked by the consciousness of his own personal degradation. Who 
would have pity on a miserable old man like him 1 Who would care for his little 
drowning bird 1 Who would hearken to his prayer ? . . . 

“ So he keeps silence, and is motionless in his place while the little grey body 
floats away on the frothing waves, quivering emd struggling always against its fate. 
And he feels noM» all alone—^frightfully alone for ever more, and his tears dull his 
right, the slow sdt tears of lonely despair, of a hopeless old age. 

■ “ And a young prisoner chained to his side, laughs aloud to see an old man 
weep.” 
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Loti stretclies to a nobler and a truer scope the nihil humani a 
me alienum piito. To him notbiug which has in it the capacity of 
attachment and of suffering is alien; and it is this sentiment, this 
sympathy which breatLe tlirough all his written pages like the 
fragrance of some pressed and blossom. It is these which 

make his influence so adinhal'o - pf': t-ious, in an age which is 
choked to the throat in 'uffocatin^ and vanities, and bound 

hand and foot in the ligament5> preposterous and purblind 
formahsm of exclusive self-adoratif*; Car; any reader arise from 
reading the pago whicli follows with*, hen :eforth giving at least a 
thought of pity to the brave beasts o the pasture who perish that 
the human crowds may feed ? 

In tlie midst of the Imlmn Oceau one s: ug when the wind began to 

rise. 

“ Two poor bullocha remained of a dozen wi. . lad taken on board at Singa¬ 
pore, to be eaten on the voyage. These laat = ' i been saved for the greatest 

need, because the voyage was protracted a ship blown backward by the 

wicked monsoon. 

** They were two poor creatures, weak, \}y.U; ]= -ous to see, their skin already 
broken about their starting bones .by the » taking of the waves. They had 
journeyed thus many days, turning their io their native pastures, whither 

no one would ever lead them again; tic.i up : hortly by the horns, side by side, 
lowering their heads meekly every ti i at a wave broke over them and 
drenched l^ieir bodies in its chilly wasi ; tl;tr eyes dull and sad, they munched 
together at^ad hay, soaked and saltefl : co'v> vemned beasts, already struck off the 
roll of the lining, but fated to suffer bolore they would be killed—to suffer from 

cold, from bl3^s, from siokueas, fro?:* ' .wet> from want of movement, from fear. 

“ The evenii^of which I speak was u^pecially melancholy. At sea there ’are 
many such evenings, when ugly V vid clouds drag along on the horizon as the 
light fades, when the wind arises .^ud the night threatens to be bad. Then when 
one feels oneself isolated in the tv ^dst of these infini te waters, one is seized ‘^ith a 
vague terror that twilight on shi - tsj^oald never bring with it even in the dreariest 
places. And these two poor buU^ .kR, - reatures of the meadow and its fresh herbage, 
more out of their element tha m :i on this heaving and rolling desert, and not 
having like us any hope to susr; >.11 iiem, were forced, despite their limited intelH- 
gence, to endure in their manr; ra . this suffering, and must have seen confusedly 
the image of their approachini de. J.h. They chewed the cud with the slowness 
of sickness, their big joyles i s fixed on the sinister distances of the sea. 
One by one their companions ) -een struck down on these boards by their side ; 
during two weeks they had liv iid; jue, drawn together by their loneliness, leaning 
one against another in the robing of the ship, rubbing their horns against each 
other in friendship. 

** Tlie person chooged with provisioning flie ship came to'me on the bridge, and 
said to me in the usual fonni la : * Captain, they arc about to kill a bullock.’ 

received him ill, thougl it was not his fault that he came on such an errand. 
The slaughter of animals toof place just underneath the bridge, and in vain one 
turned away ouek eyes or tri^td to think of other things, or gazed over the waste of 
waters. One could not avoid hearing the blow of the mallet struck between the 
boms in the centre of the pf>or forehead held down so low to the flogp by aJf iron 
buckle; then the crash of the falling animal, who drops on the bridge with a 
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clashing of bone upon wood. And immediately after it is bled, skinned, cut in 
pieces; an atrocious nauseous odour comes from its opened belly, and all ai-ound 
the planks of the vessel, so clean at other times, ore soiled and inundated with 
blood and tilth. 

“ Well, the moment had come to slay one of the bullocks. A circle of sailors 
was formed round the iron ring to which it was to be favSteued for execution. Of 
the pair they choose the weaker, one which was almost dying and which allowed 
itself to be led away without resistance. 

** Then the other one turned its head to follow its companion with its melancholy 
eyes, and seeing that its friend was led to the fatal corner where all the others 
had fallen, it xinderstood ; a gleaiu of comprehension came into tlie poor Lowed 
head, and it lowed loudly in its sore distress. Oh, that moan of this i)oor Rolitary 
creature 1 It w'as one of the most grievous sounds that I have ever heard, and at. 
the same time one of the most mysterious. There were in it such deep reproacli 
to us, to men, and yet a sort of heart-broken resignation, I know not what of 
restrained and stifled grief, as if he, mourning, knew that his lament wais useless 
and that his appeal M'ould be heard by none. ‘ Ah, yes,* it said, ‘ the ineviUible 
hour has come for him who was my last remaining brotlier, who came witli me 
from our home far away, there where w^e used to run together thi’ongU the glass. 
And my turn will come soon, and not a living tiling in the world will have any 
pity either for him or me.' 

“But I who heard had pity. 

was even beside myself with pity, and a mad impulse came over me to go 
and take his big, sickly, mangy head to rest it on my heart, since that is our 
instinctive caress by which to offei* the illusion of protection to those who culler 
or who perish. But truly indeed he could look for no succour from anyone, for 
even I, whose soul had thrilled with pain at the intense anguisli olihis cry, even 
1 remained motionless and impassive in my place, only turning jAvay my eyes. 
For the despair of a mere animal should one change the directioi^f a ve.ssel and 
prevent three hundred men from eating their share of,fresh mei^ One would be 
considered a lunatic if one only thought of such a thing for a n^hient. 

‘^However, a little cabin ^y, who, perhaps, was also himself alone in the 
world, and had found none to pity him* had heard the cry—had heard it and been 
moved by it like myself to the depths of his soul He went up to the bullock and 
very softly stroked its muzsie. He might ^vc said to it, had he thought to do so: 

** ‘ They will all die too, those who ore waiting to eat your flesh to-inoiTow. Yes, 
oU of them, even the youngest and strongest, and maybe their last hour will be 
more terrible than yours, and with longer pain. Perhaps it ^Yould be better for 
them if they too had a blow of the poleaxe on their foreheads.^ 

“The animal returned affectionately the boy's caress, gazing at him with 
grateful kind eyes, and licking his hand.” 

The cynic will demur that this compassion for cattle will not 
prevent the human eater from consuming his biev/ d la mode, or his 
slice from the sirloin, with appetite. But even if cuttle must be 
slaughtered, how much might their torture he alleviated were men 
not wholly indifferent to it. The frightful infamies of the cattle 
trade on sea would he ended were none bought after a voyage. The 
hideous deaths by drought and by cold, all over the plains of South 
Apierica, would be no more. No longer would a single living bullock 
' endure thirty agonising operations on his quivering body, wlien 
fastened down to the demonstrating or experimenting tabic of vetoii* 
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nary students. It is not so iTiueli death itself, when swift, sure, 
almost painless, which terrible, as it is the agony, protracted, 
infinite, frightful, incaloulablr-, is iTdlf<?ted for the passions, 

the pleasure, or the profit < d meiu 

Were such sympathy .v; breathc:^^ . the of Pity and 

of Death largely felt, all live needless ciu: y ii;^bcted by the human 
race, that mere carelessness and indiffen : v'» 'vhich the world is 
so full, would gradually be reduced until v bt in time cease 
entirely. The cruelty of the rich to horscri (r mere want of 
thought alone is appalling. Few know or care ho^v heir stables are 
managed, what is the maxim of work which sbmid be demanded of 
a horse, and what the torture inflicted by certain methods of break- 
in g-in and harnessing and driving. Frequently are to be seen the 
advonisements by carriage-makers of one-horae broughams, war¬ 
ranted for hill work and to carry four persons, with, if desired, a 
basket on roof for railway luggage.” That these abominable loads 
are given to one horse continually there can be no doubt, as these 
unnouncoinoiitK are frequent in all the newspapers, and never seem 
to elicit any wonder or censure. A shabby and vicious economy 
con skin tly gives, in this extravagant and spendthrift generation, a 
load to one poor horse which would certainly in a generation earlier, 
and undoubtedly in a century ago, only have been given to a pair 
of horses or even to two pairs with postillions. Speed, also, being 
insisted on' no matter what load is dragged, the race of carriage- 
horses growth weaker and weaker in build and stamina. What 
woman, eithe^ in any capital of the world, thinks for a moment of 
keeping her horses out in rain and snow, motionless for hours, whilst 
she is chattering in some warm anti fragrant drawing-room, or 
dancing and flirting in some cotillon P No attention is ever given 
to the preferences, tastes, and Iftections of animals, which yet are 
undoubtedly of great strengtli and tenacity in them, not only towards 
their owners, but often, also, towards their own kind. I am at the 
present moment driving a mare ^dio v. aa always driven with her sister, 
who died eighteen months ago. She does not forget her sister, and the 
stable companion given her instead she hates, and endeavours, with 
all her might, to kick and bit 3 across the pole and in the stalls. I 
have also a pony so attached to his comrade that they could live in 
the same loose-box together, and when the companion died, this pony 
was miserable, whinnied a id neighed perpetually, lost health, and 
in a few months died also. In life he was the humble and devoted 
slave of his brother, would fondle him, clean him, follow him about 
in all directions, and show to him every testimony of affection 
possible in one creature to another. Yet such feelings |is thfce, 
although very common m animals, are never remembered or con- 
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mdd:^ for an instant, suad aniknals of all kinds vte scdd from owner 
to owner, and hustled from place to jdaoe, with no more regard 
than if they were chfurs and tabloB. What they suffer from strange 
Toices, hew hoxnes, and unfamiliar tieatmeni no one inquires, for 
no one fJonrenience luad pioht are all which are considered. 
There is Httle- or no rem of the idiosyncrasy of each orea^ 

ture: The ecstatic, ardent, nervous temperament of the dog, the timid, 
imaginative, impulsive mind of the horse, the shrinkmg shyness of 
the sheep, the attachment to place and people of the wildest or silliest 
creature when once kindly treated and long domesticated—all these 
things axe never recollected or considered in dealing with them. 
Hard and fast rules axe laid down for them by which they, in their 
various ways, are forced to abide. Their natural instincts and desires 
are treated as crimes, and their longings and preferences are unnoticed 
or thwarted, Who ever thinks of or cares for the injustice and cruelty 
concentrated in that single phrase, The hounds were icMpped off” or 
its pendant, **The fox was broken up” &c., &c. ? They are eontences so 
common, and so often used, that the horrible cruelty involved in them 
has altogether passed out of notice. Men and women grow np 
amidst cruelty, and are so accustomed to it, that they no more per¬ 
ceive it than they do the Kving organisms in the air they breathe 
or in the water they drink. Were it otherwise they could not walk 
down Lndgate Hill or np Montmartre without unbearable pain. The 
grief of the ox driven from his pastures, of the cow divided from 
her calf, of the dog sent away from his master, of the \yii tom from 
his desert or jungle, of the ape brought to die of nosClgia in cold 
climes, of the eagle chained down in inaction and gloom, of all the 
innumerable creatures taken from their natural life or their early 
associationB, because the whim, the appetite, the caprice, the pleasure, 
or the avarice of men is gratified or tempted by their pain, never 
moves anyone to pity. They are ** subject-creatures ” in the human 
code, and what they may suffer, or may not suffer, is of no import. 
Of less import even than the dying out of the Maoris, or the dwind¬ 
ling away of the Eed Indian tribes, or the death of African porters 
on the caravan routes. It is said that there is less cruelty now than 
in earlier times, because some public spectacles of cruelty have been 
put down in many countries. But since this age is the most exact¬ 
ing in small things, the most egotistic, the most silly, and the most 
nervous which the world has seen, it is probable that its increased 
interference with animal liberty, and its increased fear of them (not 
to mention its many increased means of animal destruction and 
torture, whether for sport or experiment), have diminished their 
freedom aiid multiplied their sacrifice. Freedom of choice and act 
is the first condition of animal as of human happiness. How many 
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ftTiimalg in a niillion Have ^en relatire freedom in anj moment of 
their lives ? No choice is ever permitted to them; and dl their 
most natural instincts are dmied or made subject to authority. 

If old pictures and old drawings and etch^gs are any criterionv 
of the modes of life of their own day, there can be no doubt 'Aat 
animals were much freer and much more intimately assoriated with 
men in earlier times than they are now. In their representations ; 
we see no ban<^uetting scene without the handsome dogs stretched 
upon the rushes or before the dais, no village fair without its merry 
mongrels running in and out between the rustics’ legs: no triumph 
of emperor or ceremonial of cardinal or pope without the splendid 
retriever and the jewel-collared hound: in the pictures of the 
Nativity the animals are always represented as friendly and inte¬ 
rested sp’.'cta on: in scenes from the lives of saints the introduction 
of animals y ild and tame are constant: therefore, as we know that 
all theS' old painters and etchers depicted invariably what they saw 
around • len , it is certain that they were accustomed to see in their 
daily h inti animals made part and parcel of men’s common life. 
They w re i nghly treated, may be, as men themselves then were; 
hut th(. wfTc regarded as comrades and companions, not as alien 
creature > to be despised and unremembered except for use and profit. 
When the knight ofEered up his falcon his heart was rent, as in 
parting from a brother most beloved. 

It is a fearful thought that were not animals considered to contri¬ 
bute lo the con venience, the profit, and the amusement of men they 
would not be almwed to live for a half-century longer. They would 
be destroyed as ruthlessly as the bufialo of the United States of 
America has ali*c;ady been, and all birds would be exterminated as 
well without remorse. There is no honour, no decency shown in the 
treatment of animals and birds jSy men. When Menelek sent the 
other day, as a gift to Carnot, his two tame young Hons, who had 
been free in hia rude African palace, and were only eighteen months 
old, the receiver of Iht gift could give them nothing better than a 
narrow cage in the Jardin des Plantes. 

Even the lovely plumage and the great agricultural utility of the 
thisde-seed-eating goldfirioh does not save him from being trapped, 
shot, poisoned, caged, as the ignorance, greed, or pleasure of his 
human foes may choose. Nothing is too large or too small, too noble 
or too innocent, to escap the rapacity, the brutality, and the egotism 
of men; and in the scl.ools all the world over there is never a 
syllable said which could )y suggestion or influence awaken the minds 
of the attendant pupils t>) a wider, gentler, and truer sense of the 
relations of ftniTuaJs and birds to the human race. Indeed, hi wonft 
be almost ridiculons to attempt to do so when no princeling makes a 
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royal visit or an Eastern tour without slaughtering by hundreds and 
by thousands tame birds and untamed beasts; when in every market 
and every shambles the most atrocious suffering is inflicted openly 
and often needlessly; when the grands de la terre find their chief 
diversion and distraction in rending the tender flesh of hares and 
pheasants, of elk and chamois with shot and bullet, and when the 
new scientific lexicons opened to them teach children how to moke 
a white rabbit ‘‘blush” by the severance of certain sensitive 
nerves, and bid them realise that in the pursuit of “know¬ 
ledge,” or even of fantastic conjecture, it is worthy and wise 
to inflict the most hellish tortures on the most helpless and 
harmless of sentient creatures. To sacrifice for experiment, 
or pleasure, or gain all the other races of creation is the doctrine 
taught by precept and example from the thrones, the lecture-desks, 
the gun-rooms, and the laboratory-tables of the world. It is not a 
doctrine which can make either a generous or a just generation. 
Youth is callous and selfish of itself, and by its natural instincts; 
and all the example and tuiHon given from palace, pulpit, and 
professorial chair are such as to harden its callousness and confirm 
its selfishness. Even the marvelious sagacity, docility, and kindness 
of the elephant do not protect him from being slain in tens of thou¬ 
sands, either for the mere value of his tusks, or for the mere pleasure 
and pride taken by men in bis slaughter. Even so inoffensive a 
creature as the wild sheep of the hiUs of Asia is mercilessly hunted 
down and shot by European sportsmen, although his ^cass is abso¬ 
lutely of no use or value whatever when found, and iff is usually lost 
by the shot creature falling down a precipice or into some inacces¬ 
sible nullah. Nearer at home the chamois and ibex have been so 
treated that they will ere long be extinct on the European continent. 
To wild creatures there is no kind of compassion or of justice ever 
shown. I have known an ofllcer relate without shame how, when he 
was once sleeping in a tent on the plains of India, a leopard entered 
between the folds of the canvas, and as he awoke stood still and 
looked at him, then quietly turned round and went out again : he 
stretched out his arm for his revolver, and shot, as it passed out into 
the air, the creature who had mercifully spared him. There is no 
decency, no common ordinary feeling or conscientiousness in men in 
their dealings with animals. They publish their advertisements 
without compunction of “geldings” and “bullocks,” and inflict 
castration wholesale whenever they deem it to their profit or con¬ 
venience to do so, whether their prey be a bull or a cock, a colt or a 
puppy. When the gourmand feels bis “ belly with fat capon lined,” 
tb^ atrocious suffering by which the capon has been swollen to un¬ 
natural obesity never troubles him for a moment, nor when he eats 
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his p&te de Strasbourg has he any feelings or remembrance for the 
geese with their webbed feet nailed down to the boards before the 
sweltering fires. 

England has lately lamented the loss of a young man of royal 
birth and of gentle and kindly disposition, who died under circum¬ 
stances of pathetic interest w’hiel) toutdiotl the national sentiment 
keenly. Yet this young man, of whom it is said that he would not 
have willingly wronged a liviuj.:; passed his last days on 

earth, the days in which he alro;nh felt the chills and languor of 
impending sickness, in the slaughter of tame birds. There is some¬ 
thing shocking in the thought tluit, during the last hours in which 
an amiable youth enjoyed the gladness of the air and the freedom of 
the woods, be should have been solely occupied in taking the life of 
innocent and happy creatures, reared merely to offer this miserable 
diversion to him and his. This degraded sport, the curse, the 
shame, and the peril of England, has never had passed on it a com¬ 
mentary more severe, a sarcasm more scathing than the words, ** There 
will he no shooting until after-Uie royal funeraV^ which have been 
announced at and of innumerable country-house parties: the sacrifice 
of the idolised amusement being emphasized as the most complete 
expression of woe and regret possible to the nation. It w'ould be 
ridiculous, were it not sickening, tb^t in a land where men prate 
from morning lill night of public duty,* and make boast of their 
many virtues, public aud private, no shame is attached to the shameful 
fact that all il^^ gentlemen of high degree, all its moles who have 
leisure and large* mc‘an8, find no other pursuit or pleasure possible 
in autumn and winter than the innocent slaughter or maiming of 
winged creatures, reared merely to furnish them with such diversion. 

It is inconceivable that reasou^le beings, who claim to exercise 
preponderance ia the ?’ fluenco and direction of public affairs, 
should not perceive how i vurious and debasing as an example is this 
foolish and cruel pursuit whtch they have allowed to obtain over 
them all the force of habi and all the sanctity of a religion. Com¬ 
mon rights are sacrificed, L. rmless privileges abolished, old paths 
blocked, pleasant time-coMse* rated rights of way are forbidden 
through copse and furze ael covert, all wild natural woodland 
life is destroyed by the traps, poisons and guns of the keepers and 
their myrmidons, and inc ssant torture of woodland animals and 
incessant irritation of rur^ 1 populations go on without pause or 
check in order that princei, gentlemen, and may pass 

week after week, month aft3r month, year after year, in this kind of 
carnage which is delightfil to them, and at which their wome^ 
unashamed are encouraged assist. ** Walking with the guril has 
now become a favourite and fashionable feminine amusement. In 
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the middle of the day both sexes ind.ulge in those rich dishes and 
stimulating drinks, which are their daily fare, and carry typhoid 
fever into their veins; and after luncheon, replete and content, they 
all return to the organised slaughter in the leafless woodlands, or the 
heather-covered moors, or the “ happy autumn fields.” The gladia¬ 
torial shows of Kome might be more brutal, but wore at least more 
manly than this “ sport,” which is the only active religion of the 
so-called ** God-serving classes.” It is hereditary, like scrofula; the 
devouring ambition of the baby-heir of a great house is to be old 
enough to go out with the keepers; and instinct against such 
slaughter, if it existed in his childish soul, would be killed by ridicule; 
example, precept and education are all bent to one end, to render 
him a killer of creatures wild and tame. If he make later on the 
tour of the world, his path over its continents will be littered by 
dead game, large and small, from the noble elephant to the simple 
wild sheep, from the peaceful "and graminivorous elk to the hand-fed 
pheasant There is no escape for him; even if he have little natural 
taste for it he will affect to have such taste, knowing that he will 
otherwise be despised by his comrades, and be esteemed a Ittsm nafta^co 
in his generation. He dare not be odd ” ; the gun is the weapon 
of the gentleman, as in other days was the rapier or the sword ; the 
gun-room is his Academe ; he is learned in the choice of explosive 
bullets, and can explain precisely to any fair companion the 
manner in which they rend and tear the tender flesh of the forest 
animals. ^ 

Read this exploit of sport printed by a Mr. Guillemard, apparently 
without the slightest sense of shame. He is in the pursuit of “ big¬ 
horn ” [avis nivicola), Ruimala perfectly innocent and harmless, living 
in the wilds of Kamschatka. 

" One, which appeared to cany the best boms, was more or less iLidden. by some 
rocks, but the other stood broadride on upon a little knoll, throwing up his head 
from time to time. . : , Besting my rifle on the ground, 1 took the easier shot. 
There was no excuse for misdng, and as the bullet made Hie vjell-hnovm sound dear 
to the heart of the sportsTnan I sa/io that U had broken the shoulder, and the animal, 
stsggerii^ a yard or two, feU over seawards and was lost to view.’^ 

It is lost irrevocably. The joy of having slaughtered him is not, 
however, the less. 

A little farther on the sportsman suddenly comes upon “ a very 
much astonished bighorn: a fine old ram of the fifth or sixth year.” 

“ I fired almost before I was conscious of it, but not a moment too soon, for 
the beast was in the act of turning as I touched the trigger. It was his lost 
^^volun^ry movement, and the next instant he was rolling down the precipice. . . . 
The fun was not yet over, for, perched upon a bare pinnacle, stood another of 
our quarry. The auimal had been driven into a comer by some of our party 
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on the cliff above. The next instant, after a vain but desperate effort to save 
himself, he was whirling through four hundred feet of space, ... On going 
up to him I found one of the massive horris broken short off, and the whole of 
the hind quarters shattered of Ideeding pulp. . . . Our decks were 

like a butcher’s shop on Boxing Bo y. ‘ 

And the scene seems so l-autiful U, : bat he photographs it. 

This is the tone which is general and . o is onsidered becoming 
when speaking or writing of the bruu slo >htor of harmless 
creatures. No perception of its disgustiii v.'msness, its foul 
unseemliness, ever visits writer or reader, spOi ' hearer. 

When men kill in self-defence it is natural; v\ ri they kill for 
food it is excusable; but to kill for pleasure aud fo; paltry pride is 
vile. How long will such pleasure and such pride l)e the rule of 
the world ? Tliey have the strongest justification that Anarchists 
can claim. If the heart of Tourgueniefi could be put into every 
human breast, the quail would be a dear little feathered friend to 
all; but as the world is now made, the story of Tourgueuieff’s quail 
would bo read in vain to deaf ears, or, if heard, would be drowned 
in peals of inane laughter. Could that sense of solidarity of com¬ 
munity between animals and ourselves, which is so strongly realised 
by Pierre Loti, be communicated to the multitude of men, cruelty 
would not entirely cease, because men and women are frequently 
horribly cruel to each other, and to dependents, and to childron, and 
to inferior and subject human races, but cruelty to animals would 
then be placed o:^. the same plane us cruelty to human beings, would 
be regarded by society with loathing, and punished by the severity 
of law, as cruelty in many forms to human creatures is now punished. 
Whereas now not only are all punishments of cruelty, other than to 
man, so slight as to mean hardly anything at aU, in fact totally in¬ 
efficient and wholly inadequate, but the vast mass of cruelty to 
animals, the daily continual brutal offences against them of their 
owners and employers is placed, perforce, entirely out of reach of 
any ptmishment whatsoever. 

A man can chain up his dog in filth and misery ; the rider may 
cut his horse to pieces at his caprice; the woman may starve and 
beat her cat; the land-owner may have traps set all over his lands 
for fur and feather; the. slaughterer of cattle may bungle and 
torture at his pleasure ; the lady may wear the dead bodies of birds 
on her head and on her gown; the mother may buy puppies and 
kittens, squirrels and marmosets, rabbits and guinea-pigs, to be the 
trembling plaything of her little children, tormented by these in 
ignorance and in ipaliciousness till death releases the four-footed 
slaves: all these and ten thousand other shapes and kinds of cruelty 
are most of them not punishable by law. Indeed, no law could in 
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many instances find tliem out and reach, them, for the cruelty often 
goes on behind the closed doors of house and stable, kennel-yard and 
cattleshed, nursery of the rich and garret of the poor, l^o law can 
reach it in its aggregate; law is indeed, as it stands, poor and 
meagre everywhere, but cruelty could not, by any alteration of it, bo 
really abolished. To be destroyed it must become a revolting thing 
in the eyes of men; it must offend their conscience and their love of 
justice. It would do this in time, could such a sense of unison with 
animals as is the inspiring motive of the Book of Pity and of Death 
become general in humanity. There is little hope that it ever will, 
but the world would be a lovelier dwelling-place if it could be so. 

Rome, it is tritely said, had no monument to Pity. Yet it was 
the Romans by whom the man was stoned who slew the dove which 
sought refuge in his breast. The multitudes of the present day are, 
all over the world, below those Romans in sentiment. Their farmers 
shoot even the swallows which build confidingly beneath the eaves of 
their roofs. Their gentry cause to be trapped and slain aU the 
innocent birds which shelter and nest in their woods. The down of 
jays’ breasts flutters on the fans of their drawing-room beauties, and 
locophares and colihri sparkle in death upon their hair. If in a mob 
of Londoners, Parisians, New Yorkers, Berliners, Melbourners, a 
dove fluttered down to seek a refuge, a hundred dirty hands would 
be stretched out to seize it, and wring its neck; and if any one with 
the pity of old Rome tried to save pid cherish it, he would be rudely 
bonnetted, and mocked, and hustled amidst the ^rutal guffaws of 
roughs, lower and more hideous in aspect and in nature than any 
animal which lives. There is no true compassion in that crowd of 
opposed yet mixing races which, for wont of a better word, we call 
the modem world. There is tftoo great a greed, too common a 
, selfishness, for the impersonal and pure feeling to be general in it. 
Yet, as children are bom cruel but may often be tauglit, by continual 
example and perception, kindness and self-sacrifice, so perchance 
might the multitudes be led to it were there any to teach it as Francis 
of Assisi taught it in his generation. Were there any to cry aloud 
against its infamy with the force and the fervour of a Bruno, of a 
Bernard, of a Benedict, as insistently, as passionately, St. Francis 
would have walked with Loti hand in hand through the olive-trees 
with the good wolf between them; and what beautiful things they 
would have said to each other! 

But the Churches have never heeded the teaching of Assisi; they 
have never cared for or inculcated tenderness to the other races of 
* creation in which, whether winged or four-foofed, the preacher of 
Assisi recognised his brethren. They have been puffed up with the 
paltry pride of h\iman self-admiration; and they are now being 
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outbid and outrun for influence and popularity by the teachers of 
that still more brutal, more nnrrcjw, aTeJ more vainglorious creed 
which calls itself science, in svhkj! ^ e.any (rimes are perpetrated 
as in the name of liberty. 

As all religions reign aile, then pa md nerish, so will the 
reign of science ; but very possibly not ben ' ir xample and de¬ 
mands will have destroyed on the face of the all races except 

man, who in his turn will become nought on tr;?. < hausted surface 
of a dead earth. But, meantime, whilst those wnon, re call inferior 
creatures are still with us, while the birds peoples the ; r which would 
bo so empty without them, and the beasts live ar^mnd us with their 
pathetic eyes, their wise instincts, their long, patient, unrewarded 
forbearance, we are nearer to the secret mystery of life when we feel, 
with Francis and with Loti, the common soul w^b.ich binds ourselves 
and them, than when we stand aloof from them in a puffed-up and 
pompous vanity, or regard them as the mere cL-ittels and chores of a 
bondslave^s service. 


OuiDA. 




BEITISH EAST AFRICA AND THE MOMBASA 
RAILWAY. 


The vote for £20,000 to survey, the route for a railway from 
Mombasa to Lake Yictoria, which passed the Committee of tke 
House of Commons on Friday, March 4, gave rise to perhaps the 
most important debate affecting the question of slavery which has 
arisen since the cause of the African negro was so gloriously and 
successfully championed sixty years ago by Brougham, Buxton, 
Clarkson, Macaulay, Wilberforce, and others. 

It must be the sincere desire of aU who have a knowledge’*^ the 
korrprs of slavery, and who have witnessed the vast tracts of tile 
lands laid waste by the cruel and relentless slave hunter, to se* ^the 
extinction of slavery worked out before the close of the pr&nt 
century. This, at least, must be effected by us within our protec* 
torate over the Sultanate of Zanzibar, which is the head-quarters of 
the A^ab slaver on the East coast, and further throughout the entire 
sphere of British influence in East and Central Africa, for which 
we have become responsible by excluding others ready, for sake of 
the advantages, to accept the responsibilities if we draw back. 
Although but barely seven years remain before the advent of 1900 
to accomplish so desirable an object, it is my conviction that the 
present is an exceptionally favourable time to tQ?e such a work 
energetically in hand, with every prospect of bringing it to a suc¬ 
cessful issue. 

The following remarks %#e offered on certain points upon which 
the House seemed to require full6t’ information. 

Mr. Buchanan, the Member for Edinburgh (West), is reported to 
have stated that:— 

If it were alleged that the ropresBion of the slave trade would be Bpedally 
served by the coustruotion of the railway, there was no information to support 
that view. The slave routes did not go through the territory of the British 
Oompony, but were to the south of it. There was no traffic in slaves from the 
Victoria Nyanza to Mombasa. The slave routes wore by Kilimanjaro. That 
was a good route for a railway, but it was on impossible one, because it was 
through German territory. "We should have to construct military posts for the 
defence of the railway. It was a country which not only presented great 
physical difficulties, but was also inhabited by savage people. The trade routes 
with rich and prosperous Uganda were not in the direction of this railway, 
but they were either north, through the Nile valley, or south, through territory 
which was now under German influence.*’ 

ihe anp^er to this is tbat the slave chart referred to in the debate shows 
nine routes debouching on the east coast. Two of these run through 
Portuguese territory, four through the German, and three through 
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the British sphere of influence; but the source of one of the routes 
through German territory being Uganda (which is within the sphere 
of British influence), there are more routes to be controlled by the 
British than by either the Portuguese or the Germans, and Germany 
could well denounce us as co-signatories of the Brussels Act, if we 
permitted our sphere to remain a centre of the slave trade on their 
border. Although it is understood that 25 per cent, of the slaves 
in Zanzibar and Pemba come from the Nyassa district, slave hunting 
goes on equally in the north. The slave route that passes Kiliman¬ 
jaro lies cHefly in the British sphere before it crosses the frontier ; 
but an important road branches off from it to the British coast, south 
of Mombasa, This route as well as that from Uganda would be 
intercepted by the proposed railway. 

The survey of the route from Mombasa to Kikuyu has already 
been completed by Captain Macdonald, B.E., tho special surveyor 
selected by her Majesty's Government, who reports that the 350 
miles surveyed out of a total of about 500 miles present no difllculties. 
The ruliii," 'i^radient being 1 in 66, the cost of construction and 
equipm ‘iit ni i,ho aection surveyed he estimates at about £3,000 per 
mile, '^hi eaty route from the coast to the healthy highlands of the 
interioi. pa; sos wholly through the British sphere; that through the 
Germai territory being, on the contrary, everywhere mountainous and 
difficult. The inhabitants of the country already surveyed by Captain 
Macdonald are peaceable agriculturists, and through tho protection 
afforded by the Company the roads have become safe for small parties 
of natives, who how pass to and fro without fear of being kidnapped as 
slaves. There is a saving of several hundred miles by following the 
route to the lake and Uganda from Mombasa, which is more direct 
than the old trade route through German territory, which passes from 
Bagumoyo through Mpwapwa, crossing swamps and mountains on the 
way. Tho route to Uganda by the Nile is long and uncertain, the 
river being closed to navigation for one or more years at a time 
through the formation of the "sud." This fact was recognised by 
General Gordon, who advised the Egyptian Government that, if 
they wished to retain the trade of the equatorial provinces, they 
must obtain a footing on ihe Zanzibar coast. To effect this, Mac- 
kniop Pasha was dispatched at the head of a costly naval expedition 
and seized the ports of Brava and Kismayu on the east coast, the 
latter of which is now wi bin tho British zone; ho was compelled to 
withdraw through the intervention of her Majesty's Government, 
acting on behalf of the Multan of Zanzibar. Before doing so he 
reported to General Qorde n and the Egyptian Government, that the 
true port to command the trade of tho Equatorial Nile Valley wA 
Mombasa. , 

. Mr. Bryce, the member for Aberdeen, is reported to have stated:—*• 
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“ He believed there vras little or no evidence of any slave trade at all withm 
the territory of the East African Company. Captain Lngard, too, said, in 
describing his proceedings in Uganda, that the slave trade was practically 
non-existent now in tdiat place. He described a considerable poilion of tho 
country as being practically uninhabited, and for tho rest it was inhabited hy 
very savage tribes, who were not likely to furnish what was called ‘ remu¬ 
nerative local traffic.’ How was this railway to be made ? There were no 
means of obtaining indigenous free labour to make this railway. They would 
have to import coolies from India, or Chinese, to make tho railway, or make it 
hy slave labour. There were warlike tribes along the route, to whom tho iron 
would he as valuable as a gold mine. Nothing less than a lino of forts would 
he sufficient to protect this railway.” 

Tliis is in direct contradiction to statements made by Mackay, of 
Uganda, who tells us of 4,000 slaves, tbe result of Uganda slave raids, 
seat yearly to the coast. Prom personal observation, and judging 
by the reports of the Compwj^s officers, I have no hesitation in 
laying there is every evidence that the internal slave trade is as 
Kotive within the territcay assigned for the East Africa Company as 
elsewhere in Africa where there is no legitimate commerce open to 
the people. I^o time should, therefore, be lost in grappling with 
this evil and efPectually stamping it out, now that we can deal with 
it at its sources. This, I believe, can be done effectually, now that 
we have a right to act on land, at a cost to the National Treasury 
but trifling compared with the vast sums hitherto fruitlessly 
expended with this object. 

In South Africa slavery is kept in check by the settled European 
population and the local industries that are springing up. The par¬ 
titioning of Africa into spheres of influence makes it incumbent upep . > 
our neighbours, Italy, Portugal, and Germany, to adopt the measuiu* 
necessary to guard their districts, relieving us of all obligations iu., 
these parts. It remains, therefore, for her Majesty’s Government 
to deal with the direct British Protectorates and the territories taken 
over and recognised by the British Government, as included under 
British Charters. At present labour on the coast is supplied largely 
by the Arab slave trader. Where, then, are those slaves obtained ? 
Can it be supposed at the present day they are brought in by sea to 
Zanzibar, Pemba, and Mombasa from the Portuguese possessions in 
the South ? ^V'o know that only 2o per cent, of the slaves in 
Zanzibar come from the Nyassa district. The island of Pemba, the 
great market for local slave labour, by whieh 12 million pounds weight 
of cloves are grown yearly, lies opposite to Mombasa, and is reached 
by crossing a narrow channel that can be traversed in the night. 
Consular reports show that slaves are transported across the channel 
in open boats to supply these clove plantations, and that our navy 
has n^ver captured over 5 per cent, of slaves that are shipped. Tho 
Arab is a keen and astute trader. one or two of his canoe loads 
of slaves are occasionally captured, the remainder ensure him such 
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profit that he is content to kicui Ills . ';l-. [1 h absolutely impos¬ 

sible for the slave cruisers thorough;* ■ i n-.k^ul.e all the small inlets 
and creeks along tho mainhf 'id op|)o^. ■. 1 L'juha, where slavery is 

still recognised as legal on - lore. AV • . iis Is so, is there not every 

encouragement held out for the cojn:: >.!' this brutal trade, and 

are we not bound in honour as thv of a combined inter¬ 
national action, as also by old tnov- i winch we are proud, to 

see tho slave trade stopped in the lii.ld for which we remain 

responsible to the world ? 

Captain Lugard, after crossing Iho Tazvo (when proceeding to 
Uganda) surprised and ran into a slave caravan on its way to the 
coast. They endeavoured to disappear into the jungle, and he only 
realised what they were on coining upon fifteen girls and one man 
in slave sticks, several very young children (infants) being carried, 
together with one woman and three young children, two of whom were 
emaciated by starvation. These he took on with him and released. Two 
of the leaders and a boy of superior rank he took prisoners as evidence 
of their crime, and subsequently sent to the coast, having elicited 
that the owners and leaders of the caravan were all Mombasa men. 

At various places within British territory there are communities of 
slaves (estimated to number from 50,000 to 60,000 souls) who, 
having escaped from their masters, have congregated in independent 
village communities, but are afraid to go far from home. Are these 
not proofs of the existence of the trade in that quarter ? 

Captain Williams, writing on 4th October, 1891, of the slave trade 
in Uganda, says :— 

“ It may interest you to know that a fow days ago I got the King to issue 
orders against the sale of slaves across the border. Messengers were sent all 
over the counti’y, and yesterday a case was brought up to be dealt with at the 
next haraza (couiusil).’’ 

This only corroborates what we already know from Mackay and 
other missionaries, and is supported by the slave chart already 
referred to, shouing thai the trade does exist there. 

If a railway is not at constructed to reduce the cost of trans¬ 
port to and from the coast, rendering the present system of human 
porterage unprofitable, the vl inger is, as already evidenced in the 
populous districts of Usogii, i hat by the opening up of new districts 
through the mere agency c f roads an impetus will he given to raid¬ 
ing by Arab ivory and slav 3 traders in fresh fields, hitherto exempt 
from the baneful presence of the slave hunter. The portion of the 
country described by Captain Lugard in one of his reports as being 
practically uninhabited is a small district near the coast along the 
Sabaki Valley, a country fertile in many parts, but depopulated By 
the enslaving of the Galla tribes, who till lately ruled the country. 
This is not the route Captain Macdonald proposes the railway to 
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follow, althcugli it possesses much fertile land, and would, under a 
protecting Government, rapidly be again peopled by agricultural 
and pastoral tribes, who have feared to settle there because it is the 
water route taken by the marauding bands of Masai on cattle raids. 
The dread of meeting these bands has not only depopulated the 
country, but forced the trade route to cross a desert belt which the 
Masai, unable to drive their stolen cattle along without water supply, 
never visit. Late reports state that since the occupation by the 
Company the people of Malindi and elsewhere show indications of 
settling again in the Sabaki Valley, and as the Coinpany’s influence 
extends so will the Masai be kept in check. The attitude of the 
Masai is referred to elsewhere. 

The experience of the Company*s officers who have now crossed 
the country in all directions is that no savage tribes capable of offer¬ 
ing serious opposition even to a small body of men occupy the pro¬ 
posed line of railway. 43n the contrai’y, it is for the most part 
peopled by extremely peaceable and industrious tribes, who cultivate 
large tracts and raise considerable herds of cattle, industries that 
could be greatly extended were the people afforded the necessary 
protection and a market for their produce. 

Although slave labour is the common form of labour in the 
islands and on the coast, where the Arab is predominant, the Wagi- 
riama, TVanyika, and the other tribes along the line of survey would 
undoubtedly work for wages as free men on the railway. AV'heii the 
harbour works and the pioneer line of railway were under construc¬ 
tion at Mombasa I have found myself, when acting for the Company, 
unable to provide employment for all who applied. And on some 
days the service of one hundred to two hundred free people had to 
be rejected, being in excess of the Company’s requirements. The 
Company has always found ahundSnee of free labour to carry out its 
public w’orks, and has in every case paid the wages to the labourer 
himself. Such labour is not of the same quality as Indian native 
labour, hut if the construction of the railway should afford employ¬ 
ment to a number of our British Indian fellow-subjects now suflering 
from over-population in their own country, and if the fertile soil and 
congenial climate of Last Africa induced those immigrants and 
many others to settle as cultivators of the soil, is this to be regarded 
as an objection to the construction of the railway ? It rather seems 
to me to prove that such a line will produce more widely extended 
benefits than are generally contemplated, and bestow them on a 
deserving people who are sorely in need of them, and in whom we 
are directly interested. 

‘^Ther^ are, as has been said, no warlike tribes along the line able 
to place any serious obstacle in the way of railway construction. 
Those who now covet iron wire (not roils, for to them steel rails are 
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uaeleBs) for tlie manufacture of spear* and arrow-lxeads would« witli 
tlie advent of tlie railway, speedily convert tlieir spears into plougli- 
shares, and learn that the trader, by means of the railway, could 
supply agricultural implements from Europe at a cheaper rate than 
they could themselves manufacture them. Although wire is now 
an important article of commerce, the Company has not observed 
that the people cut or steal the telegraph wire in the district through 
which the telegraph now passes. The idea, therefore, that the 
** iron rails would be to them as valuable as a gold mine ” is an 
imaginary bogie, which need not be seriously considered. 

Mr. Gladstone is reported to have said— 

There is the statement upon which Lord Salisbury roUos, and upon which 
the right honourable gentleman (Mr. Goschen) relies, that we aro called upon 
to proceed in fulfilment of the obligations of the Brussels Conference. “We are 
not called upon in fulfilment of these obligations. The Brussels Conference 
included no reference to the subject whatever, and by necessary inference it 
excluded this subject, and shows that it has nothing whatever to do with the 
proposal of her ^^'afesty’s Government.” 

It is the oh of this paper to supply information on points 

with wh I ‘h have become personally acquainted while administering 
the afPa; B oi the British East Africa Company during a two years' 
residcnct at Mombasa and along^the coast^line of the British sphere 
of influeitCG. 

I will not, therefore, comment upon what may or may not be the 
obligations undertaken by this country under the Act of Brussels to 
which the right honourable gentleman refers. I observe, however, 
he only quoted the first article of Chapter L of the Act. Had he 
read on it would be seen that the third and fourth articles of the 
very Chapter he pointed to, declare, as “ among the most efiective 
means for counteracting the slave %ade in the interior of Africa— 

“ 3. Tho oonatruction of roads, and in particular of railways, connecting the 
advanced stations with the coast, and permitting easy access to the inland 
waters, and to such of tho uy per courses of the rivers and streams as are broken 
by rapids and cataracts, in view of substituting economical and rapid means of 
transport for the present means of carriage by men. 

** 4. Establishment of steamboats on the inland navigable waters and on the 
lakes, &c.” 

Mr. Gladstone went on to say :— 

Itisa most singular thing t lat, according to this report of Oaptoin Lugard, 
almost without an exception, a 1 these people who are at variance with one 
another yet are agreed in being hostile to the administration of British troops. 
There are strong religious influences at work. There are Borman Oatholic 
missionarios in this sphere of ii fluenee; and it appears that the East Africa 
Company takes upon itself to inibrm French missionaries where they may ^ 
and where they may not go, and assumes over them a Governmental Control. 
They happen, however, to be a very powerful body, and between them and the 
T^poteetant misaionsiias, who are much fewer in number,, there is rivalry, and 
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the Protestant misaonaiies welcome the influenoe of the right hpnourahle 
gentleman, hoping, doubtloss, that it will he backed up by force of anna; 
whilst the Boman Catholics, on the contrary, who axe the lai^ majority, are 
very averse to it,” * 

The right honourable gentleman was not fully informed or he could 
not have quoted that extract from Captain Lugard's report to repre¬ 
sent the true state of feeling in Uganda. The Company's officers 
first entered Uganda at the urgent request of the king and the 
English missionaries to restore order and prevent the overthrow of 
the king and the flight of all the missionaries, Boman Catholic and 
Protestant alike, as had happened before, and to save this indepen¬ 
dent and nominally Christian State from reverting to Mohamme¬ 
danism and heathenism. Captain Lugard and Captain Williams 
have both acted with such praiseworthy impartiality in the trying 
situation in which they have been unwillingly placed, that it is the 
Protestant party who now complain that the Roman Catholic party 
is being unduly favoui*ed by the Company’s officers. As the 
personal bias of these officers might he expected to lean towards 
their co-religionists, could there be more convincing proof of the 
justice of their action ? Very properly they seek to hold themselves 
aloof from religious questions, and have by their impartial behaviour 
BO impressed the king that, as Captain Lugard wrote in a later 
report, Mwanga— 

Announced in haraza that be had never fully believed in our impartiality 
and professions until now; but now be was completely convineod that we bad 
come for tbo sole purpose of bringing peace and order to bis country. Now we 
bad saved the country when nothing else in the world could have done so, and 
that without loss of a single life; and be then publicly declared bis intention 
of following my advice in everything,” 

In reply to the Chancellor of t^e Exchequer, who stated that “ all 
along the route treaties have been made with the chiefs,” Mr. Glad¬ 
stone said:— 

Show us those treaties. If tbo forms of the Committee allowed of it, a 
motion ought to be made for the postponement of this vote. Show us those 
treaties, 1 repeat. Are these treaties with the Masai ? They are on the route. 
But 1 have so far got tbo names that I know that those Masai—if 1 can trust 
Sir G. Moleswortb—are on the route, and 1 know that Captain Lugard has 
expressly stated that it is absolutely useless to attempt to make any treaty 
whatever with the Masai, and that you must put them down. You see, from 
what Sir. G. Moleswortb says, that bostilitios are to be' looked upon as certain.” 

Mr. Gladstone’s remarks on the assumed hostility of the natives 
are based on the report of Sir Guilford Moleswortb, who with no 
personal means of judging, framed his report of the country from 
the description of Mr. Joseph Thomson and other early travellers, 
which refer to a state of things no longer in existence. For three 
years the Company’s caravans have been passing and repassing 
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through the country of the ** bloodthirsty Masai/* and not once have 
they been met by force. When three years ago the first caravan 
was sent up country the directors, influenced by the same accounts 
of the people on which Sir G. Molesworth formed his opinion, 
thought it unsafe for the party to carry less than five hundred rifles. 
The last caravan sent to Uganda Consisted of only forty natives, who 
had not the least hesitation in undertaking the journey through the 
once dreaded Masai country. As conclusive proof that the condition 
of the country has now wholly changed, I may mention that last year 
Mrs. French-Sheldon, accompanied only by her European maid and 
suflacient Zanzibar porters for the conveyance of her personal baggage, 
visited the Masai tribe at their stronghold near Kilimanjaro, where 
she was well and kindly received ; she speaks in the highest terms 
of their treatment of her party, I may add that the East African 
Scottish Industrial Mission, under the Eev. Dr. Stewart (of Love- 
dale), has been established on the Kibwezi Eiver, about two hundred 
miles from coast. The little settlement is on excellent terras 
with th^^ p 'vho welcomed them and readily sold land to them 
to foriK a in’ssion settlement. The people have already solicited 
their ooc officLS to settle tribal differences, which have been 
8atisfa( ori]/ settled. The Masai tribe owns the authority of no 
paramc int chief, unless perhaps that of a sort of priest or “medi¬ 
cine nan,” called Mbatien, who lives at Kilimanjaro, but whose 
authority would not be recognised by the people in the British Masai 
country. There is no central power among the Masai, nor are they 
imder the rule of permanent chieftf; they are therefore subject to no 
controlling or regulating influence but that of their medicine man, 
or of their tempoi'iiry leaders when on^a cattle raid. Captain Lugard 
explains the reasons why he declined to attempt making any treaties 
with them as followsThe L?*gonani, or chiefs of the bands of 
Morans (warriors) are responsible to no one, and are under no con¬ 
trol whatever by any chief or by the older men.” Therefore there 
is no use in making treaties with them. It is only the young un¬ 
married men of the tribe (the “ El Moran ”) who go on t^e cattle 
raids, and these are terrible only when in greatly preponderating 
numbers against a weak, defenceless tribe. On one occasion a single 
European officer of the Company, with only two Zanzibaris to sup¬ 
port him, routed a party )f over eighty of these “warriors,” whom 
they njet raiding not far from the coast’. When on the war-path 
these hands of “Morans” undoubtedly exhibit most bloodthirsty 
traits of character. Their object is to carry off the herds of cattle 
and to strike terror into the minds of the people upon whom they 
prey. It is on such occasions their custom to massacr^ all rfen, 
women, and children alike, and carry devastation and rum along 
their path. To root out and check such inhuman practices is one of 
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the tasks which the British Company is most desirous of accom¬ 
plishing equally with that of the suppression of slavery. The task is 
not viewed as a diiSScult one. The elders or married men of the tribe 
never participate in these raids, but settle down in their districts, 
attending to their flocks and herds. Already the Company’s officers 
have done much to establish- peaceful relations and civilising influ¬ 
ences over those with whom they come in contact. .Quite recently 
a party of four hundred Masai left their country in company with a 
coast trader, with a view to coming down to the coast to ** make 
friends’’ with the Company; and the administrator is iioav engaged 
in making arrangements for employing these people as postal runners 
on the line to Uganda through their own territory, and for drilling 
a body of one hundred as soldiers in the Company’s service. 

Mr. Gladstone’s “ presumptions converge to show that w’hat you 
have to expect from the mass of population in this region of Africa 
is bitter and, generally speaking, united hostility.” The practical 
experience of the officials of the Company, I am able to reply, goes 
emphatically to show that there is no foundation for such a presump¬ 
tion, and that in return for protection and fair treatment the natives 
everywhere have shown themselves most willing and anxious to 
maintain friendly relations with Eurc^ans. 

Mr. Gladstone made a strong poitit in, connection with treaties, 
which he represented as obtained without valuable consideration 
given in return; but the form of treaty used by the Company, read 
to the House by Sir Lewis shows that it is in return for pro¬ 
tection that the people transfer to the Company full rights of 
sovereignty. It must always be home in mind, when considering 
the motive that favours the negotiation of these treaties, that pro¬ 
tection is the greatest desiderata^ in a country of tribal warfare 
where the weak are constantly the victims of the strong, and there 
can be no doubt that the presence and action of the Company have 
done much to give confldence to the industrious and peaceful tribes. 

Mr. Laboucbere states ;— 

“ Thefb had been a most deliberate intention on the part of tbo Government, 
and to a certain extent on tbe part of the Company, to conceal from the House 
the facts that were in their possession.” 

That accusation was fuUy met by the answer Sir W. Harcourt gave 
in reply to the question put to him by Sir Lewis Pelly, to which I 
shall have to refer later on. ‘ 

When on Ist March Mr. Laboucbere asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs— 

Vheth^c he wonld lay upon the table of the House a list of the first sub¬ 
scribers to the capital of the Company, the amount subacribed by each, all 
subsequent transfers, the annual balance-sheets of flie Company since its forma- 
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tion, the names of the directors of the ( r s lid tho amountB received 

each year by them in. fees, salari^' , or otherwjt-:-. , Ac., &c. 

Ii6 was told that lie might apply to the Co <anv He did so, and 
although in no way called upon to supply this . foio . tion, so willing 
were the Directors of the Company to disclose t h louse the facts 
in their possession that a letter was addressed y t ’ Secretary of 
the Company to Mr. Lahouchere, giving him formation he 

applied for to the Under Secretary of State, and a fV copy of this 
letter appeared in the Morning Fost of 3rd March ; on a brief por¬ 
tion of the letter, however, was given to the liousc by the Hon. 
Member for Northampton. 

Mr. Lahouchere is reported to go on to say ~ 

“ Assuming that the railway was jnado, there was i - •ilir: lo convoy by the 
railway. It was said that ivory at present cost £300 r ; for convoyonce to 
tho coast, and that when the railway was made it ,; 0 Bt only £3 a ton. 

Was maize to be charged £3 a ton for carriage to i‘ it ? ** 

In reply to this I would say that maize iv! ^uch bulky products 
would not have to be charged £3 per to>^ iToJ^^'ht. 

The statement to which Mr. Labouf^ttOre's remarks had reference 
was based on the calculationthat £3 per ton average on the carriage 
of only 12,000 tons per annum of u' ^rohandise'of all sorts, whether 
export or import, would, it is e^^tit!^^4©d, be sufficient to meet the cost 
of working the line foe that bul>N of carriage; but it is a mistaken 
assumption that maize and such like would be charged the same 
freights per ton as ivory and other valuable and less bulky exports; 
or as imported cotton goods, woollen goods, cutlery and so forth. 
The better freight?^ procurable on valuable exports and imports 
should render possible the enrriage of bulky grains at such rates as 
would put them on home lu . ? kets competition on fair terms with 
similar products of any fore n country. 

An estimate of 12,000 i as per annum in all for exports and 
imports to a railwjiy tappi- g a country for 650 miles in the most 
part rich and fertile, and ca^aUe of producing two crops per annum, 
and further draining extori7ii\territories beyond and serving a 
population of, say, even 6,0(;0/ 10 souls, is surely safe. It would, I 
think, not be extravagant to a,: jume an export of grain alone of 65 
tons per annum per mile of I ne. Such export at even £1 per ton 
(as against a rate of £1 2 b, C 1. from Delhi to Bombay, for instance) 
would in itself yield the sum necessary for working expenses, leaving 
whatever might accrue in addition from carriage of hides, india- 
rubber, cotton, beeswax, ivory, coffee, and ultimately tea, and so forth, 
largely to the good; and this, too, leaving out of account altogethy 
the valuable import trade in British manufactures which •would 
assuredly result. A large demand is known to exist for blankets and 
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woollen goods, ^rinte ol^ior ebtton good% aiid imjile^ 

jxiexitfl of all ki^ j corresponding dotnanid for 

otker manufoctoxos^^u^^^^^ hem roughly 

oalcnlated, that if hut one>third of the estimated population trade to 
an extent that Will yield the line but one shilling per head per 
annum, there will be ample reyenue to relieve the Oovernment 
wholly of the guarantee which it must, in the first instance, be asked 
to provide; and this is the experience of all the railways which in 
the earlier years in India had to he guaranteed by Q-ovemment. 

Sir W. Harcourt and other speakers on the Opposition side of the 
House, seem to have implied that it was the desire to suppress much 
information contained in Captain Lugard’s report relevant to the 
railway. Such could not have been the case, for it will be observed 
from the answer given to the question put by Sir Lewis Pelly to Sir 
W. Harcourt, that the copy of the report, from which he quoted so 
voluminously, was put by the Directors of the Company, not only 
into the hands of the Eight Honourable Member for Derby, but 
into those of other members on the Liberal side of the House, so far 
back as July last year; that is, as soon os possible after the report 
bad been received. So that there was no desire of withholding any 
information that the report contained; and as regards that report, 
all who took part in the debate, for or against the vote, were placed 
in the same position. The report, however, being one addressed by 
Captain Lugard, as a servant of the Company, to his directors, con- 
tains private and personal allusions (in no way bearing on the ques¬ 
tion of the railway) which would make it unfair both to the writer 
and the parties he mentions, to lay the report, as it stands, upon the 
table of the House as an of&cial document. 

Sir W. Harcourt in representing that the treaty made by Captain 
Lugard with the King of Uganda was extorted by force, should in 
justice to that officer have quoted other passages from the report in 
his hand, which showed that the various clauses of the treaty had 
been fully discussed with the chiefs and accepted by them before 
being submitted to the king; that Captain Lugard had every 
point fully brought out,’* and that it was thoroughly rendered into 
Swahili. Also that many of the men spoke Swahili fluently, and 
corrected the interpreter when he erred in conveying the true sense. 
Sir W. Harcourt rather disingenuously suppressed this passage 
which he had before him, as he did the source from which the report 
reached him, and began bis quotation so as to convey the impression 
that the treaty had been obtained by force. It is important to bear 
in mind that the Company did not enter Uganda on a mission of 
^lonqi^st, but in compliance with urgent requests from the king 
and chiefs to afford them and the Christian party aid and protection 
against their enemies, the Mohammedan party, and the people of 
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Unyora* It was n{)t to be supposed tiiie Company would do 
this witkout taking adequate Beouiities that its action, tery costly 
to itself, sbould not nierely result in benefit to otbeis* If Sir W. 
Haroourt bad maclo known the terms of the treaty which be repre¬ 
sented as on instrument of oppression, his rhetoric would enthdy 
hare missed its efEeot. On BeoembOr 13, Captain Lngard airiyed 
at the confines of Uganda, and the moment the king heard that he 
had come, he dispatched to him a letter of welcome. With regard 
to the general method of concluding treaties with natiye chiefs, and 
the steps taken to guarantee that the chief or chiefs signing them 
have the power to act for their people, a reference to the descriptions 
given by Captain Lugard of the treaty-making which he had done 
on the way to Uganda would have shown that the methods of force 
wore not, as W, Harcourt says, “ how treaties were obtained.” 

In reT)lj f o Sii W. Harcourt, who said, “ he understood that one 
of the ciilei bjer’ts of the Company was to promote ooloniaation 
and to 're iund tbr settlement,” the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated — 

“Yet but there w 're two ways of doing that—one was by taking the land, 
and the >>thc. was by paying for it. And this was one of the great merits of 
this Col i any—^that they introduced the custom of paying for everything they 
wanted. . . It should bo remembered that their object was not to take away 
their lands from the natives, and that the natives had suffored under the har> 
rowing of Bedouins and of the Masai. . . . The East Africa Company had a 
blamciess record in that respect. There was no case where it had ever been 
shown that they had acted with precipitancy in such matters.” 

Objections raised to the construction of a line of railway from the 
East Coast to the Victoria Nyanza on the plea of an unhealthy 
climate, poor soil, c^c., or hostility of the natives, are shown to bo 
groundless. 

On the other hand, the construction, through the British sphere 
of influence, of such a line either from political, humanitarian, or 
commercial considerations, could not foil to raise this important por¬ 
tion of the African Continent, for which we are accountable, out of 
the present depths of degradation and misery which it would be a 
disgrace for any civilised nation to tolerate. 

As regards slavery wirhiu the British sphere. There are edicts 
of the Sultan of Zanzibar which already make the status of slaveiy 
unknown to law in Kisma m. The treaty which the people of Witu 
signed with the Company ibolishes slavery in 1896. The principal 
coast Arabs have signed treaties with the Company which prohibit 
the holding as slaves any members of the tribes of the interior who 
have placed themselves under the protection of the Company. Ay 
BO held, it is agreed, shall, on discovery, bo confiscated without com- 
pensation of any kind. The scheme for general emancipation is 
thus already weU advanced. What we have chiefly to deal with 
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lesTe their maatersi and there must always be difficult j in prevent¬ 
ing fresh aoquidtxCTfi of iheae so long as alaveiy exists and there is 
no official regiato of slaves hdd. The principal Arabs along the 
British coast-line have further signified readiness to permit their 
slaves to redeem themselyea on payment of 25 dollars (£3 lOs. 8d.); 
the difficulty is to provide them with the means of doing so. Ihe 
constTuction of a line of railway, such as is proposed, would enable 
them to earn wages which they might either draw or leave partly on 
deposit to purchase their freedom. Under proper regulations all 
ahuses' would readily be prevented. If, simultaneously with the 
construction of the railway, notification was made that on the Ist 
January, 1899, an enactment similar to Act Y. of the Indian Legis¬ 
lature would be passed, no doubt the most efiectual remedy would 
be Applied to meet the case of oU slaves, especially those in the, at 
present, unexplored interior, who might be employed to conve}*' 
produce on the roads leading to the railway. In the interval, the 
sea trade and importation into Pemba being seriously taken in hand 
and efiectually stopped, no hardship would be inflicted on the Arabs, 
ample free labour would be available for the cultivation of their 
plantations, contracts being entered into and registered at regularly 
established courts along the coast. Conflscation would be avoided 
and time given to the people to adapt themselves to the altered con¬ 
ditions without suddenly dislocating the present relations existing 
between master and slave; and in the end a considerable saving 
would be efiected to the national lireasury. 

The slave cruisers at present employed on the East Coast are 
rariously estimated to cost from £100,000 to £200,000 per annum. 
The service, of necessity, has to bo conducted by them in a manner 
that sacrifices many valuable Uves of officers and men of her 
Majesty’s navy through fevers contracted watching, as they must 
do, tho approaches to Pemba for days and nights together, exposed 
in open boats to the drenching rains of a tropical climate and the 
burning rays of a tropical sun. 

The direct effect of the Mombasa-Victoria railway upon slavery 
in that quarter would assuredly be to render unnecessary the present 
expensive and trying modes employed to check the slave trade there, 
while the traffic over so vast a field as would be drained by the 
railway would probably in the space of a very few years so develop 
as to prove more than sufficient to provide for the guarantee. 

It must be borne in mind that the immediate effect of the line 
reaching the Lake Victoria would he to render practicable the navi¬ 
gation of that inland sea by steam-vessels, and likewise justify an 
extension of line to the Albert Lake and steamers thereon to ply on 
the I^ile as feeders to the trunk line. Cart roads no doubt would be 
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made at different pf>mt 8 , spreading emt on either side of the line, and 
so civilisation and commerbe wodd he extended in a 
alone be effected by a railway. 

The, natural features of the Britisk sphere in conjunction with the 
proposed railway afford every facility for the rapid extinction of the 
slave trade concurrently with the development of the territory. On 
its northernmost frontier there is the important navigable river Juba, 
running up to the confines of Abyssinia, two hundred miles farther 
south there is the river Tana, both waterways admitting of cheap 
navigation and superseding the necessity for human porterage. One 
hundred and fifty miles south of the Tana is the proposed railway. 
These three lirt 3 running parallel to each other, roads would doubt¬ 
less in timr cf vor the intervening territories. It is idle to talk of 
abolishing si. ry by decrees, unless the fatherly and protective 
hand is ei^terdt • t;) provide means of building up a new and higher 
form of 1 : fe . - the old and debasing one is being demolished, and this 
is the key-nc e cf the Brussels Act. 

Britis Ei t Afrl'^a, if but properly and judiciously taken in hand, 
will pro ), i.nd that shortly, a valuable field for the enterprise and 
commerc ^ of 1 his country, and future generations will have cause to 
bless the tat )smen who secured to them such an inheritance. 

During the debate it was admitted by parties on both sides of the 
House that the question should not be argued as one for party con¬ 
sideration. This attitude I trust may be maintained. It should not 
be overlooked that Mr. Gladstone’s Government shares the credit for 
the development of Africa with that of Lord Salisbury. It should 
be remembered that, as pointed out by the Chancellor of the Exche¬ 
quer, it was the action of Lord Granville that began the creation of 
the “ spheres of influence,” which^is the subject of this paper, and 
if the present Government is responsible for granting the charters to 
the British East and South African Companies, they but follow the 
policy approved by the House of Commons and the nation when Hr. 
Gladstone granted the charters to the Higer and Borneo Companies. 

When the greater question of the railway from Mombasa to Lake 
Victoria comes under discunsion, it may be hoped that it will be 
fully realised that the moderate amount requisite to provide the 
guarantee to carry into exec,ution a work that must extinguish 
slavery, which can be the 0 ily security for the abolition of the slave 
trade, is a work that at tl. a same time secures a vast and valuable 
new field for the commerce of this country, and, eventually, will 
effect the saving of a largtt sum now, and for many years past, 
annually granted under the Slave Vo^. 

Q Q 2 
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THE OLADSTONE-HARTINGTON CONTROVERSY. 

Twsl7 S is no T6I7 long period in political histozy; and it 
inigkt W that wliateTer happened in public affairs a» 

recendy as ISSi^ coTild hardly become a matter of misrepresenta- 
tion on both sides of a controTorsy in 1892. Yet we have seen, 
by a fierce little dispute that broke out about a month ago between 
some high Oladstonian and Unionist authorities, that such things 
may be; and since the result of the controversy has been to obscure 
die truth on both sides, and since the viritt vraie affords a hrlhTbutf< 
illuBtration of the amiable deceits and friendly concealments by which 
a whole nation is ofttimes led into error, it will be no waste of paper 
to expound the said vMe. 

The dispute to which I allude has been rinsed out of memo’ 
some gossipy members, by some significant debates, divisior 
discontents in the House of Commons, and other matters ofy 
which have the advantage of being fresher by at least th'^ Mb, 
But the question whether the Duke of Devonshire 
Lord Hartington and leader of the Liberal Party in the IL^gpf 
Commons) was or was not desirous of preventing Mr, Glof^ le 
from taking the post of Prime Minister in 1880 was ^^^M^ith 
great ferocity while the discussion lasted, and its det^^ be 

easily recalled to memory. The affirmative was d^ ^ed; / the 
Gladstonian Speaker, in an article that had all th?>^^peai^e of 
inspiration little short of divine—an article whi gff rally 

believed, indeed^ to have descended in rough draf'^j^ /ra 
It was immediately answered by resounding co\.fadictioi^®b. the 
Timee, Liberal Unionist. For many days the quarrel raged. The 
Speaker was positive, though seemingly timorous of challenging 
inquiry into the ground of its allegations. The Times was hot, and 
its auxiliary correspondents (highly authoritative persons, to aU 
appearance) raged with indignation: and all the while neither party 
was right. Or, to speak more accurately, perhaps, neither told the 
public, whom both were so anxious to instruct, the real facts of 
the case. 

What the Gladstonian wished us to believe was that, with all his 
unquestionable titles to respectability, Lord Hartington did not play 
a fair game exactly, during a certain * week in April, 1880. At 
that eventful time he was not so faithful to les Mes Qladstoniennes 
as the true Liberal could desire, or, indeed, as most Liberals 
fancy. In point of fact, the great electoral victory of 1880 having 
been won by Mr. Gladstone alone (that is the assertion), Lord 
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Hartmgton would have kept him out of the new Government:— 
did, indeed, try to form an Administration behind Mr. Gladstone’s 
back, or over liis head, or whatever may be the most ooidemnatoiy 
description of suoh an endeavour.' Thus the Gladstonian champion. 
What the udid reader had to gather from the other side was that 
never for an instant did Lord Hartington wish to obtrude himmlf 
before his Y<merahl 0 leader. liTot for a moment did he think it right 
<or wise that Mr. Gladstone should reman in retirement from office 
after the triumphs he had achieved for the Liberal Opposition in the 
spring of 1 a^ 80. On the contrary (Mr. Brett, who is supposed to 
know, for ho Lord HaHington’s private secretary at the time, 
wrote most positively on this point), Lord Hartington was as anxious 
as anybody th:;t Mr. Gladstone should take the post that was natu¬ 
rally his, :^ud where he would be so eminently serviceable to his 
party and his country. In the end, the Liberal Unionist dispu¬ 
tants prev iie( ; though, for that matter, Mr. Brett is not a Unionist, 
I believe. W len the controversy terminated, the all but universal 
impression wat^ that the Gladstonian editor was entirely wrong, and 
his oppon its superlatively right. As a matter of fact, that impres¬ 
sion is a t isc one in both particulars; and it should be corrected 
not merely for the sake of historical truth, but for the moral and the 
lesson wliicli the facts convey. 

To understand them thoroughly, it is necessary to romember one 
thing which the Gladstonians have done their utmost to ignore, to 
obscure, and, when challenged upon it, to deny. They will never 
acknowledge the conditions under which the elections of 1880 were 
taken. Even by Conservative politicians it seems to he forgotten 
that the dissentienL Liberals are not a new party. That party 
came into existence not six years ago, hut about twenty years; 
that is to say, between 1870.and^874. Though the dissentients 
Irom Gladstonism liad at that time no organisation, no leadership, 
no distinctive name, tht^v overthrew Mr. Gladstone in 1874, and 
never repented afterwaids or ever changed their minds. From 
1874 to 1880 this party had 4 recognised leader in Lord Hartington. 
He was understood to represent them specially—to he their own 
man; and they were strong(hened as a distinct sect throughout 
that period by the sense tha' what the Gladstonian temper had 
destroyed the Liberal temj er had rebuilt. The re-edification of 
the party which Mr, Gladi tone broke up, its restoration to self- 
respect and efficiency, was due to the Moderate Liberal spirit work¬ 
ing in Lord Hartington and ffieinselves, who wero dissentients from 
Gladstonian works and ways. And not less was this party re¬ 
united and confirmed by the excessive ravings of Mr. Gladstone 
in the Bulgarian-atrocity time, and by alarm at the headstrong, 
uninquiring sentimentalism in foreign affairs which flared out of 
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him from Midlothian platforms. As a consequence, the Harting- 
tonians (to give them a name which they would not have rejected) 
drew toget^^r more closely as the septennial period from 1874 ran 
out and the date of another General Election approached. All 
through the later years of the decade the two sections of which the 
Opposition was composed moved farther apart—the one asserting 
itself more defiantly as Radicals, the other more emphatically as 
Moderate Liberals. It presently appeared that these last-named 
men and voters distrusted Mr. Gladstone as much in 1879 as they 
did in 1873. If at the earlier date they longed to get rid of him, 
at the later they were anxious that he should not return, and, whut 
is more, meant that he should not. 

This is no mere historical inference drawn from subsequent reve¬ 
lation, or the piecing together of obscure evidences. Though the 
actual state of things in the spring of 1880 seems to be no longer 
remembered, it was a matter of universal knowledge at the time. 
Tho existence of an anti-Gladstonian party amongst the Outs was as 
well known as tho dissidence of Liberal dissent at the present day. 
When the elections were about to begin, the objection of thousands 
of Liberals to Mr. Gladstone os ministerial leader was an acknow¬ 


ledged factor of the highest moment. There was some delicacy 
about declaring it, of course, just as at this hour a considerable 


number of Conservatives hesitate to proclaim their dissatisfaction with 


the Radicalising of Lord Salisbury's Government; yet the liberal 


dread of Mr. Gladstone’s retom to office came out in all directions. 


and was imported into of party prospects. The 

Radicals (Gladstonians) were that unless the hesita¬ 
tions of their liberal lime ov the election would be 


lost. The feeling of insecurity on ibat^ g^ was so great that 
at a critical moment the Daily '&e most influential Opposition 
journal, was constrained to publish an article acknowledging that 
Lord Hartington’s services to the party entitled him to a coniinu- 
anoe of its leadership, and dedaring that his deposition in case of 
success at the polls would be ungrateful and impolitic. In short, 
the fears of the Moderate Liberals—the men who determined Mr. 


Gladstone’s rejection in 1874—were soothed by every available 
means; and nothing was more notorious at the time than that great 
numbers of them voted who would have abstained from the polls 
but for a persuasion that Lord Hartington would remain to guide his 
party with the wisdom and steadiness that had so signally marked 
his career as leader. 


When these things are remembered, it will be seen that the 
Sartipgtonian Liberals were not a new party in 1886; that they 
were brought into existence by Mr. Gladstone, not in that year, but 
in 1874 j that they were a strong party in 1880; and that in that 
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year they had a right to hope, and o taught from the Badical 

ranks to believe, that if tlo ' Consersati * ' on? upset Lord Harting- 

ton would not be deposed. And it is ob (hat th^e facts have 
a strong bearing on the controversy that v o stcs ; "ed by the Speaker 
and continued in the Times, The dispu :.n the one side 
were anxious to make out that there was ; du bing peculiarly 
disloyal in Lord Hartington's (alleged) onclc^avo to form an 
administration without Mr, Gladstone. On tlic oriier hand, the 
more eager and pretentious of Lord Hartington^s apologists (it is 
convenient to speak of him by the name he was known by tiU lately) 
professed amazement that he shoidd be accused of harbouring any 
such desire, Dut in view of tho history of the Liberal party from 
1874 to 1880, and its actual conditions when Lord Beaconsfield dis¬ 
solved Parliament in the latter year, this amazement is itself rather 
amazing. 

There are various kinds of loyalty in State affairs. There is a 
personal loyalty, loyalty to a chief, such os persuaded many a 
Jacobite into foolish and ruinous courses. There is a loyalty to 
principles, which may righteously predominate over personal loyalty 
even to the cashiering of a chief, as was seen in 1874 and 1886; and 
this sort of loyalty may be strengthened by a belief, a perception, 
that party shibboleths are not so much in danger as national tran¬ 
quillity or national safety. And when these things are considered, 
who can say that Lord Harrington would have been “ disloyal ” if 
he had done his best to form an administration without Mr. Glad¬ 
stone in 1880 ? At the moment I do not say that the then leader 
of the Liberal party had a wish that his old chief should return to 
the seclusion which had proved bo extremely beneficial to his friends 
and followers six years before ; but suppose the wish strong in him, 
why must it be c^ed disloyal^ The word is not of imperative 
application, nor would it be if Lord Harrington had consented to 
any regular and blameless means ot fulfilling his desire; unless, 
indeed, there be but one kind of L yalty in the world, and that a 
personal loyalty, recognisant of som^^.sort of divine right. 

This, at any rate, cannot l e said. It cannot be said that the 
administration which was fom od in 1880 proved any man wrong 
who wished that Mr. Gladstone had gone back to his books. The his¬ 
tory of that Government waf so fiery and eventful that its every 
incident is well rememberef even now; and there are not many 
Badicals who do not shudder at the recollection of them. It cannot 
be pretended, of course, that anyone foresaw the extraordinary series 
of shames, dangers, and h imiliations which the autocrat of that 
Government contrived for his country. But it can be 8aid^(and «ow 
we are coming to the point of these remarks) that if these achieve¬ 
ments were not foreseen, the remarkable capacity of their hero for 
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going wrong was known to every considerable personage amongst bis 
colleagues—^known to them and dreaded by them, according to their 
own acknowledgment. I am not speaking of 1886, but of 1880 ; 
not of enlightenment after the disorders, the disasters, and dis¬ 
grace of the Gladstonian administration which ended in 1885, but of 
the judgment already formed by most of the Liberal leaders when 
the chieftainship of that administration was yet undetermined. It 
will be a surprise to many readers of tbis Review that at that time, 
the time embraced by the controversy originated by the SpcaJccr^ 
the prospect of Mr. Gladstone’s return to office was viewed with 
distress and misgiving by nearly every man of mark who afterwards 
served with him in the new Government. But so it was, as some 
could testify who heard the expression of their hopes and fears from 
the lips of those gentlemen themselves. 

If the editor of the Speaker ever believed, as at one time he seems 
to have believed, that Lord Hartington went about on a round of 
intrigue, endeavouring to get up a backstairs combination in order 
to prevent the return of Mr. Gladstone to office as Prime Minister, 
he was mistaken. All who held to the belief when the distinguished 
Gladstonian journalist explained that he did not mean so much as 
that were equally in error. But, on the other hand, they were 
wrong—and, knowingly or unknowingly, did deceive the public 
while pretending to disabuse it—who replied to the effect that Lord 
Hartington and hia colleagncfi deliglited in the great man’s return 
to power, and would on no Lave wished him anywhere else 

in the momentous year eighteen hundred and eighty. Both asser¬ 
tions were erroneous; but thougli the first of the two has been with¬ 
drawn, or very nearly reduced to the innocent truth, the other 
remains to perpetuate what seems to me a public injury. As to 
that we may have a word to say Ulrtber on; meanwhile let us get 
to the facts of the case, as the veracious historian of Party Govern¬ 
ment in the Nineteenth Century will set them forth by-and-by. 

We have just been reminded that even while the General Election 
of 1880 was going on, the whole body of Liberal voters were in 
doubt as to wbo would be Prime Minister should they gain the 
victory. It remains to be said that their official chiefs were in no 
certitude on that point either. Like the Moderates in their rank 
and file, they wished that Lord Hartington should remain at their 
head; or, to put it another way, that Mr. Gladstone should not 
officially be placed there. It was suggested in the course of the recent 
dispute that Mr. Gladstone had made an early intimation of his 
desire to resume the leadership should the Opposition triumph ; but 
thece is the highest authority, for believing that he did nothing of 
the kind. Apart from this testimony, we are to remember that 
4here are victories and victories. The Opposition did win on that 
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occasion by a vast majority ; they riiight have won by a very small 
one—less than a score. All wan inu'crtain on either side till the 
polling was well started; and a pK'ji.esman, at Kberty to 
advance a clnim to office . r go bun] honourable retirement 

amidst thunders of applau.^ >, would nai ny -wait the upshot, 
rcgtirdful of the question, “1?: it a good mu hug ajority ? ” But 
whether Mr. Gladstone did or did not res< choice in that 

affair (and it would be a blameless reserve if hr hr as a matter of 
fact the leader of the winning party remained igiiorai: us to whether 
the Member for Midlothian proposed to supersed ^ hi); or not at the 
moment when the victory was complete. The jvdling was all over 
—except for one Hebridean return, if memory sej ves—on a certain 
Saturday in April. It was not known then, wl sore it should have 
been known first of all, whether Mr. Gladstone loid definite expec¬ 
tations (— determinations) of talcing command iii the new Govern¬ 
ment. Ho doubt, all who were concerned with his decision had a 
pretty clear opinion as to what it would be; but of absolute know¬ 
ledge there was none. Then began certain goings to and fro, 
pending the somewhat tardy “ message from the Queen and it is 
upon the interim confabulations of Lord Harti^igtoii with his friends 
-—^natural and innocent conference upon any hypothesis of his de¬ 
sires—that the accusation of “ disloyalty ” was raised. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the incidents^ of that momentous 
week of Cabinet making; and, indeed, some ,/f very great signifi¬ 
cance will not bear relation yet awhile ; they must be allowed to 
recede a little farther into the domain o history before they are 
brought into print. But it is not too soot to say that, though there 
was no such Liberal intriguing as we ha’\^ heard of to prevent Mr. 
Gladstone’s re-admission to office as rrir: a Minister, yet the Speaker 
would have been right if it had mafitnined that neither Lord Har- 
tington nor any other great official rr^emher of the Liberal party 
wished for his return. They had no 5 ^ eh longing. On the contraiy% 
their desires ran strongly the other v ly. Had he taken the course 
that would have been most serv et ole to his reputation, retiring 
again to Hawardon when the bat^e was over, they would have 
rejoiced; though not, of course , b cause their first care as British 
statesmen was for Mr. Gladste le’s place in history. Neither can 
nny Eadical supl^ose in liis cal aer moments that envy, malice, or 
jselfseeking in any shape inspi ed their hopes that Mr. Gladstone 
would not insist on his advantages; for we are speaking of men like 
Lord Hartington, and of him cHefly. The simple truth is that they 
thought his resumption of office as Prime Minister (no other post 
being possible for him, of course) would he bad for the country and* 
bad for the party. To my own knowledge that was the belief or the 
fear of nearly all the Liberal leaders whose names were moat 
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honoured and whose judgment was most trusted by Liberals them¬ 
selves. For a hundred fine qualities of heart and intellect—some 
real, some imaginary—they admired the man as much as ever; but 
they dreaded his reappearance as Prime Minister, They could but 
ponder certain utterances of his on foreign affairs; they were forced 
to consider the divided state of the party, and the disgust which so 
many Liberals would feel on discovering that they had voted fiim 
into power again; and they had direct intimations of mischief to 
come if he insisted on forcing himself into their leadership officially. 
One of the foremost two amongst them said with unwonted emphasis 
in my hearing, “ If he does come back he will smash the party once 
more.*^ This prophecy was uttered a week before Mr. Gladstone* 
“ kissed hands ”; for the next five years he never ceased from 
justifying his friends’ misgivings, and then the prophecy was out¬ 
rageously fulfilled.* 

“ But this story can hardly be true,” some of its readers will say, 
“ because, apart from the recent testimony of two or three authorita¬ 
tive persons in the Tim(% we remember that Mr. Gladstone’s 
appointment as Prime Minister was hailed with heart}'' satisfaction 
by the very*men you are talking of. They celebrated his courage, 
his eloquence, his wisdom in every public place where they appeared; 
giving us to understand that their own confidence in him was with¬ 
out a flaw, and that we might consider ourselves lucky in having such 
a man for Minister instead of any inferior person like themselves.” 
I remember, too, and with better reason, perhaps. It was quite as 
the gentle reader says. These praises of Mr. Gladstone, these expres¬ 
sions of boundless confidence in him as the country’s guide and care¬ 
taker, were poured into the ears of every audience which these same 
gentlemen addressed from political platforms after the new Quvem- 
ment was formed. And yet Si the foregoing paragraphs there is 
no misrepresentation of their sentiments as otherwise expressed. 
Of course, the explanation of the puzzle is, exigency of party 
organization. Nevertheless, the facts in this case seem to raise the 
question of loyalty in a rather complicated form. By any one 
who knew why Lord Hartington and his colleagues preferred that 
Mr. Gladstone should not take office disloyalty cannot be imputed 
to them on that ground. For he had no claim to office that 
was superior to considerations of the public good; and it was 
precisely because (wisely as it turned out) certain of his comrades 
gravely feared that as Prime Minister he would be a public 
calamity that he was not wanted by them in that post. Yet with 
this fear upon them (coupled, no doubt, with anxiety lest they 
shod d import contention into “ the party ”) they took no measures 
to avert the dreaded misfortune, or none that wore in the least 
degree likely to avail. If Lord Hartington or Lord Granville was 
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''sent for” by the Queen when Lord Beaoonsfield resigned, it 
was not in consequence of the Tory leader^s advice, nor because 
of any caballing between the Whig lords, nor—^for that also seems 
to be believed—because her Majesty had a personal dislike to putting 
the Government into Mr. Gladstone's hands. There would have 
been no impropriety in such a dislike, if it existed; but the simple 
explanation of the course that was taken by the Queen was that it 
was the regular course. Lord Hartington was the official leader of 
Opposition in the House of Commons, Lord Granville in the House 
of Lords; and something more than etiquette required that one or 
other of those gentlemen should receive the first commission of the 
Crown to form a new Government. But neither etiquette nor 
any obligation of the kind obliged either of them to decline the 
honour till it had been offered to Mr. Gladstone and refused by him. 
Yet this was done—partly in anxiety to avoid complications in their 
own camp, but also from sentiments of loyalty to " the Grand Old 
Man.” They felt, no doubt, that if Mr. Gladstone wished to take 
official ooiu it would be more than useless to oppose his desire; 
but th jy Jso felt that, as men of honour, they could not expose 
themsi vet to accusations of ** intrigue,” of “ disloyalty,” that 
would erk inly ensue if they endeavoured to keep out of office a 
man w. om yet they regarded as more or less of a public danger.^ 

All this is perfectly intelligible, and the upshot of it is that Lord 
Hartington is completely absolved from the particular charge of 
disloyal intrigue that was aimed at him. But what of loyalty to 
the country? Or for that matter, what of loyalty to party?— 
which is not all comprised in a dozen men of Cabinet rank, any 
more than the kiug is the nation. But for these questions it would 
hardly be worth while, perhaps, to return to the dispute over Lord 
Hartington’s conduct in 1880; titough it is not unimportant that 

(1) It has been said that Lord Hartbgttm was extremely desirooa of resigning his 
leadership to Mr. Gladstone id NoTOmher, 1879—when tho Opposition campaigning was 
still in full swing ; and this desiro has been advfmoed not only os a proof of loyalty 
to Mr. Gladstone,'^ in tho pt.rsonal sense, bat as clear evidence that Mr. Gladstone 
was regarded by Lord Hartington as the fittest man to govern tho coontry. It admits, 
however, of a diSerent explanutittn. • Lord Hartington is an ominently fair-minded 
man ; and he may well have thou^'iit that since success at the next elections would 
probably be followed by Mr. Gladsto ne’s re-appoarance at the head of aSoirs, it was 
only right that the country shot'd jcdow betimes what to eipect. No Liberal would 
then go to tho poll under an impi ^ssion that he was voting for anybody *^but Mr. Glad¬ 
stone, or in hope that his party w uld still he guided by the men who had redeemed it 
from destruction in 1B74. From ho same hand that informs us of Lord Hortington’s 
wish to resign the leadership at th) end of 1879 we also loam that tho desire was dis¬ 
allowed by Mr. Gladstone, on tho ground that resignation would probably bring dis¬ 
union into the party. The meanin g of which is that the indisposition of many Liberals 
to vote for Mr. Gladstone was well recognized; and we know that since Lord Hartisg- 
ton did not resign they went to the polls under the illusion which it seems he H-ould have 
spared them. 
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future chroniclers should be led into tho belief that the Opposition 
leaders of that period neither attempted to put aside Mr. Gladstone, 
nor wished him to remain out of offico. Far more important is it, 
however—far more important as an example of the way in which 
the country is sometimes deceived by those whom it trusts the most 
—that these gentlemen studiously concealed their desire for Mr. 
Gladstone’s exclusion, and the grounds for that desire. They had 
their excuses for doing so, but that is what they did. And was not 
their first responsibility to the country ? I repeat that in the 
declared opinion of at least three or four ot the most eminent and 
influential of Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues—men whose judgment was 
held in high esteem, and whose unselfishness was never questioned 
—the return of that gentleman to power would prove { national 
misfortune. Moreover, at least one of them forestiw and foretold 
that the party itself would again be smashed hy him if he took tho 
conduct of it; and that alone must have seemed to them a great 
public misfortune. Tliat their apprehensions were well founded 
we know by the melancholy history of the years 1880—1880; 
but not a word of them was allowed to reach the nation in general 
or the party in particular. They knew Mr. Gladstone. With all 
their admiration of his splendid gifts, they could not conceal from 
themselves that he was a dangerous man at the head of affairs; yet 
they not only shrouded their judgment on that great matter from 
public view, but incessantly exhorted thoir fellow-countrymen to 
believe Mr. Gladstone a paragon of genius—the greatest and most 
trustworthy of living statesmen. Some of them have talked very dif¬ 
ferently since—amidst changed circumstances but not with changed 
minds. And it surely must occur to them that it would he far more 
easy to persuade the< people now that Mr. Gladstone is no safe guide 
if they had not laboured so hard ft other times to exalt him to the 
highest. The present inoonTeuience of their laudation in the past 
must press upon them heavily. They must needs reflect that if he has 
so strong a hold upon the popular mind it is very much their own 
work, and must blame themselves accordingly. But while they see 
that they have done themselves so much injustice, I wonder whether 
they would admit a further guilt, and allow that for years they 
wronged all who listened to them trustingly ? They must know 
that they deliberately strengthened in many of their rank and file 
what they believed to be an erroneous and unwarrantable faith. 
They cannot be unaware that many Liberals, for many years, took 
Mr. Gladstone almost on trust from themselves. lie was for ever 
revealing his imperfections—his dangerous defects of temper, 
hA vindictiveness, his incomplete veracity, the amazing self-persua¬ 
sion that led him to believe anything true and good, or vile and 
false, that would suit him to uphold or to destroy. These were 
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obvious demerits of an all but fatal sort; and over and over again 
they must have shaken the faith that was built in many a mind 
upon his supposed sincerity of character. But faith being shaken, 
then were hoard the praises of him, tlie protestation of profound 
confidence in his wisdom, lliut raised on every side; 

and the natural comment of the j<i ’du iug one was this : “ Of 
course, something must b^ allowed to f» . s, which proverbially has 

its vagaries. And who are Mr. Glad; rue's nearest friends and 
most faithful captains ? Here are half a o "* ' < • ho are no geniuses, 
but men of judgment and veracity, wbo an o‘; i tbe least degree 
likely to go out of their way to speak what \hi^y > not feel. And 
while I have no personal knowledge of Mr, Gla(i^ ^one, these keen 
obsorvers have ; and since they continue to rh'clare that he has not 
liis match for wisdom, foresight, courage, and all the loftier attri¬ 
butes of statesmanship, that should be enough fi>r me.'" The doubter 
was satisfied. Will they wbo satisfied him suy that he was not 
deceived? that he was not wronged? that there was no dis¬ 
loyalty to the trust they know ho reposed in them ? Suppose they 
had let out their real opinions and exposed their misgivings. Since 
they were all believed in as sincere and honest men, would Mr. Glad¬ 
stone's position in the country have been whut it was, and would 
not the country and “ the party ” have been happier and more for 
tunate than either has been able to call itself since the year 1880 ? 
Of course we are now postulating the actual consequences of what 
was thought loyalty to Mr. Gladstone, and what at the same time 
seems to be unquestionable disloyalty to the nation. Those conse¬ 
quences might not have been so bad; yet we have a right to bring 
them into the account, and, with or without them, to ask whether no 
wrong is done when a certain order of statesmen imposes beliefs 
and confidences upon the people which are to themselves perilous 
matters of doubt. Does loyalty to a leader as leader make it right ? 
Is it loyalty to a party to confirm it in present error and leave it to 
the chances of future destruction fo ‘ the sake of an interval of peace ? 
Such questions as these arise upc i the controversy that forms the 
text of these remarks, and I do m . for a moment pretend that they 
need debate before one party ah ne. A vast deal that is going on 
amongst the dozen men who r Je the country to-day forbids any 
such partiality. 


Frederick Greenwood, 
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Chapter XXH. 

Greitville meanwhile had secured for himself at least one luxury—soli¬ 
tude. The emotions of men and women show themselves in different 
ways. A woman suffering as he did, would have cried, or have broken 
down somehow. Grenville at first did nothing but sink into a chair by his 
writing-table—bite his lips, and listen to a sigh which ho could not suppress, 
and which only quivered under his vain attempt to do so. But this pain 
called for some fuller relief than this. Lying on his writing table was his 
diary. He had written nothing in it for days. He now opened it, hastily 
seked a pen, and the paper was soon sounding under its rapid vindictive 
strokes. 

I don’t know,” he began, ‘‘ if Hell is a real place; but if it is, I know 
the nature of its torments; for during the last three days, I have suffered 
them. They have nothing to do with hot tongs, or the fire-place. The fire 
and the burning iron are supplied by one*B own soul. They consist of the 
sense of sin, together with the constant commission of it—and sin is the act 
of being separated from one*8 4rae self t and also from that to which one’s 
true self is devoted. If We were separsled firom this once for aU, if one’s 
belief in its value onoe for all died, then one might he at peace: but in Hell 
this belief is always coming to life again, only that one may feel the torture 
of again making oneself unfit for it. It is a never-dying, ever-reviving death. 
This sounds like a fragment from some book of theology. It is really the 
literal confession of an ordinary man of the world; whose thoughts are busy 
immediately not with God, hut a womans—and a woman whom, according to 
theologians, he has no business to love. But with an extraordinary fidelity 
this secular experience of mine, embodies what^ theologians say. To mo 
this woman represents everything that is good—everything that is high 
and beautiful; and knowingly and deliberately I have estranged myself 
from her, committing against her daily acts of treachery. And my will has 
consented. But here is the strange thing:—^it has, as it were, consented 
against my will; and whenever this has happened—what monkish specialist 
will lend me an image savage enough —a red-hot knife has gone through 
the tissnes of my soul, cutting away from me all that in myself I respected, 
and leaving my life dead. Now for the first time in its fulness I know 
what guilt means. I remember a certain morning when I thought for a 
time I knew it. I thought I was convicted by my own conscience and 
abased before it. I know better now. What menaced me on that occasion, 
as if it were a sense of guilt, was really ton'or or distrust of an untried 
situation. For so far as this woman is concerned, I was absolutely true, 
al^olute^ single-bearted : and for the first time in my life I was beginning 
to realise what absolute devotion to another human being meant. Theolo¬ 
gians and moralists may say of me what they like; but I swear by all that 
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they think sacred, that a new inward light was that dawning on me. 

But now", if that light is darkness, how great the dari; • 

“ Irma,” ho continued, ** I know that you have he< ,re and hard to 
me. You have tried me. But what of that ? What bo worth, if I 

could not bear such trials ? How often have I said to 3 0 < ^hat I longed 
to suffer for you; and here at the first acute suffering, 1 lii', away I And 

yet- Why have you left me without a single word ; fi you going 

to take your own way to heaven, without so much as s-ying .ne good-bye 
to me ? ” 

Here his pen arrested itself. Seizing a piece of blottiug-p5' cr, he placed 
it on the page, and abruptly shut up the book ; and luivin/" reflected for a 
few moments, he set himself to write a letter. It had lio fi- ual beginning. 
It ran thus: 

“ I want your opinion on a matter, which is of gr< :;t v ortanco to me : 
and I hope you will be good enough to read wb;. 1. } ..y patiently, and 

not be angry with me for venturing thus to troul;.' 3 , What would a 

woman say, if a man wrote like this to her ?—-wc d .ore be anything in 
it to touch or appeal to her, and soften her hei'. i vards him, if, having 
cored for him, she had driven him away -from 1 r.r ? Xiead this, and tell me. 
If—^tho man says—you feel that your releaonsaip with me sets you at 
variance with yourself, or sullies you, or d ostws your peace, I will not 
ask you to let me again come near you* Mt I will ask you one thing, both 
for your sake and mine. In cutting yom ^vlf off from the past that we have 
shared together, even whikt you coiidic;«<ia it, be just to it. As for your 
own heart you can speak better can. What I wont, to do is to tell 
you about mine—to tell you some which perhaps you hardly realize, 
and which will not only (so I veutu5v to hope) make you think more kindly 
of me, but will also prevent your thinking too hardly of yourself. I want to 
lay bare to you all that I have boh-ome, and been, and am, so far as my 
life has relation to your own ; an in this you see anything that is good 
and true, I ask you not only to a little towards myself but to remem¬ 
ber that this truth and iToodness i. [ue t^syour influence, and is a reflection 
of your own nature. Well—as ■ truth, is not a man’s truth to a woman, 
shown by what he sacnfices, in 0 der to live true to her ? Well—for your 
sake, I have renounced everyth^ ?g. As to worldly advantages, I have 
retained only enough of them to kee > me in such circumstances as admit 
of my being your companion. Fo.v^i\ ; me for alluding to this. You know 
it. But I doubt if you do know hov completely, in other matters, I have 
made a parallel sacrifice. I have iitao myself, for your sake, without any 
friend but you. I don’t say that I lid this voluntarily; but it has been the 
natural result of the affection with which you have filled me. Every one 
else has seemed to me strange an distant. No—not every one. There 
have been a few old friends, to wh:>m I still could naturally have talked 
with confidence; but since I have known you, I have never done so. I 
have been filled with a sense that ai y intimate thought of mine should be 
revealed to you only, and shared with you only. I have made myself for, 
your sake, except for you, altogether alone. Whilst you remained with me, 
you more than made up to mo for everything; but now that you have left 
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me, I know how complete my loneliness is. Believe me: lam not exag¬ 
gerating. Over every throh of my pulse, over every thought, over every 
look, I have kept watch, so that everything which is worthy in mo might 
belong entirely to you; and all that was unworthy shrivelled away and 
disappeared. For your sake all my sense of aspiration revived ; my intel¬ 
lectual interests became keen again. Why do I talk ? You know it. Ask 
your memory. Tell me this—am 1 so degraded and vile, that 1 am not ht 
to be near you ? Perhaps if you knew all, you would not say that I am so. 
For shall I tell you what 1 have done ? As you drove me away, I havo 
tried to be unfaithful to you. It was the only way I could think of to 
make my exile tolerable. I have tried to obliterate your image by that of 
another woman. 1 have laid myself open to all the charms that beauty— 
that mere beauty—could possess, and with the set purpose of being charmed 
by them. What will you now say to me—me who boasted of my faith to 
you ? And yet—and yet—I have this left to tell you. This woman could 
not charm me. My effort was all in vain. The pleasure I felt in her com¬ 
pany was torture more than pleasure. Your image could not be obliterated. 
It is part of me. 1 cannot get rid of it. I am yours, and yours always. 
Why do you drive me away from you ? If you do not scorn me for this 
degrading test to which 1 have put myself, you will see how it at least 
proves the strength of my love for you. But perhaps the very strength of 
this love will make you scorn me yet farther. If it does, do mo at least one 
kindness. Let mo see you once again, and veil your contempt in pity* 
Think of our past. Does all our past mean nothing ? Even now I cannot 
bring myself to believe this, when I remember the words your lips have 
whispered in my ears, your eyes with all your soul in them as they married 
themselves to mine, and all the trimsh^trataon of yonr face. 

^ Ah, dear, bat poSne thou to me! 

‘Whatever ohaiige the days have wrought, 

I find not yet one lonely thought 
That oxies against my wi^ for thSe.’ 

This letter he sealed np in an ^velope, on which he put no address, but 
merely the word “ Private ”; and this, having written the following few 
lines to accompany it, he enclosed in another, directed in all due form. 

Dear Mrs. Schilizzi, pray forgive me for troubling yon; but you will find, 
I think, that the enclosed belongs to you. It is evidently strictly private; 
so I enclose it in a sealed envelope, in order that if, by accident, it fell into 
other hands, there should be no chance of its being read inadvertently. 
Pray look at it, and let me know by the hearer if you recognize it as belong¬ 
ing to yourself. Sincerely yours, B. Grenville.^’ 

Summoning his servant, he asked him to procure a horse, ride to Lioh- 
tenbourg, and deliver the packet personally. It contains,” he said, impor¬ 
tant papers, and must be put into the lady's own hands. You must learn 
from her maid when she is disengaged, as it wants an immediate answer: 
and unless you can find her alone, and able to attend to the matter, don’t 
Jeave the papers at all; but bring them back to mo. Fritz \ ” he said, calling 
him hick, should she happen to be out for the day, you had bettor remain 
the night, and come back to-morrow morning.” 
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The rest of the afternoon passed anxiously. As. o od ’ock he presented 
himself in tlie drav?mg-room, silencing the int^iii the others'hy 

declaring himself much better, but securing an iiit for a certain 

abstraction and listlcssness by letting the impreseio. f-v;. 11 that he still 
was Buffering. And, indeed, as the hours wore on, L*: be, =! to suffer in 
reality. All through dinner, whenever the door opened, h amed round 
nervously in expectation of a letter for himself, and the Umioi. his nerves 
increased at every fresh disappointment. Afterwards they went to the 
billiard-table, and asked him if he were well enough to play. He began to 
fear that they might suspect his malady to he mental, and even—^fear is so 
unreasonable—^that they might actually suspect the cause of it. He accord¬ 
ingly made an effort, and laughingly took a cue. He surprised himself also 
by playing extremely well—only the smallest noise outside distracted him 
so completely that several of his best strokes he made with the wrong hall. 
At last the folding-doors wore opened with a crash. Grcnvillo dropped his 
cue. A servant with a tray came straight and quickly towards him, and on 
the tray was a letter. He felt that the others were observing him. Truth¬ 
ful as he usually was, he hid his confusion by saying, It is a letter from 
the doctor in Lichtenbourg. It will keep. I sent my servant to him to 
get some directions about some medicine.’* He ro-^umed his play, and 
though his spirits had really risen, he did his best i j repress oil signs of 
recovery. 

The moment he was alone he' tore the envelope opei^. It contained but 
these few lines; ** You don’t know what I have suffered since you left me. 
Are you coming back ? Does youi letter mean that' Will it be—could it 
be—to-morrow ? As to your enclosure, my oplnic / of it is this—that a 
woman would have a heart of stone who was not' ached by it.” 

Fritz next morning again had his work out out or him. He was sent at 
eight o’clock to a town about three miles distax;: for a carriago, in which 
he was to return. He sent a note to his Ivost. who was not an early riser, 
saying^—and here most casuists would havac ' Oitted him of untruth—that, 
although in his state of health there was ^tl ;ng at all alarming, the note 
received last night made him wish to remn. to Lichtenbourg. This note, 
which was garnished with every necessary vility, he did not send till he 
learnt that the carriage hod arrived; and h ing waited to receive an effusive 
message from the Pasha, he drove away fr m the castle as fast as the horses 
would tako him, without the embarrnssn nt of on adieu either to Miss 
Markham, or to anybody. 

At first his spirits were cheered beyond his own conti’ol. The oir blew 
freedom in his fiu;e, and his only disco itent was that he could not outstrip 
the carriage. But then, for some oau e which he could not himself explain, 
his state of mind changed like a day rapidly overclouding. Why should 
this be ? ** be asked himself almost angrily. “ Wbat is it that thus changes 
our moods so incalculably ? Are wo masters of ourselves ? Or are we 
anything more than an effervescence of succeeding thoughts, of which we 
are mere spectators ? ’’ An unbiddeii change, at all events, did take place ; 
and, instep of looking forward to the meeting so close before him, ho 
began to look critically at himself, and examine himself from a new stand- 
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point. He W88 oonscions of tiie. kaenness of ^ pains he Hmd lately |g[one 
^ough; now there was a sndden lull m them; and he began to ask himself 
whether there was not in them something unreal, and whether in the very 
fact of his being so disti^oied by them, there was not something eon- 
tempiible. “Perhaps,** he reflected, “ when I am no longer divided from 
her, I shall find that I no longer care for h^r. Nothing can redeem my 
conduct except the reality, the enduring quality, of my main motive. If I 
find my motive fails me—if 1 find this aflection of mine to have been a mere 
caprice, or a piece of sentimental self-indolgence, I shall hardly knOw which to 
do first—to fall on myself as a brute who has trifled with her lifo, or laugh 
at myself as the fool, the self-made pauper, the deliberately obscure man who 
has ruined his own. 1 somerimes donbt whether, after all, our conven¬ 
tional moralists may not be right, and whether a man who acts as I have done 
is ever sincerely unselfish; whether he will ever attest the love, of which 
he makes so much, by any serious sacrifice—for as to giving up fame and 
fortune—I can’t tell; bat it is just beginning to dawn on mo that thia 
may be thought to resemble recklessness more than heroism.” 

When he reached the hotel however, these new and formidable mis¬ 
givings were for the time, at all events, dissipated by an imlooked-for piece 
of intelligence. As ho entered the hall the first person he encountered 
was Mrs. Schilizzi’s maid, who was just coming out of the office. She 
started and smiled at the sight of him, and hastened up to him to say, 
that she had just been sent down by Madame to find if he had yet arrived; 
and that if he had, Madame hoped he would come and breakfast with her. 
“ Where ? ” asked CrronvUle. There was something in the message that 
snrprised him. ^^In her own salon,” said the maid. This surprised him 
farther, as, since the departure of the Princess, she had had all her meals 
in the restaurant. He had no time to reflect, however. It was nearly 
twelve already, and, following the maid, with a beating heart, the door of 
the salon was being presently opened for him, and Mrs. Schilizzi was 
rising from a sofa to meet him. There was a smile in her eyes, half 
reproachful and half deprecating, ^nd in the drooping poise of her head 
there was something that pleaded timidly. They looked at each other for 
a moment or two without speaking. Then everything else gave way to 
gladness. They moved towards each other. She was close to him; but 
suddenly some solemn influence seemed to arrest her gently. She took 
his hand meekly. There was no passionate embrace, but, hanging her 
head, she offered her soft cheek to his lips. 

“Bobby,” she began, with her eyes looking on the ground. She faltered. 
She naively showed how little she could command her words. “Bobby-— 
I want to tell you something. Here—come—sit down.*’ 

They sat together on the sofa, and still she said nothing. He, with th^ 
tide of returning tenderness overwhelming him, put his arm about her and 
tried to draw her towards him. At first she yielded. Her eyes went out 
to meet his; and then, sharply but not roughly withdrawing herself, 

Don’t,” she exclaimed, “ don’t, I can't bear it. Oh, Bobby, why do you 
distrobs me ? Why do you tempt me to bo so wicked ? ” 

He was startled. Her reproach, which was one he never had heard 



before, ooineided strangely with his late accusation of himself ; but he was 
consdoas of one thing for which he had not just how credited himsdf^the 
reality of his own pain at the mere thought of haying wounded het. All 
he could say was, ** I don’t know how to answer you. Forgive me.” 

“I suppose,” she said, “you must think me very odd and capridous. 
'When Paul is well, and able to take care of himself, 1 don’t so much mind 
what I do; but when he is ill I can’t take advantage of that.” 

“Ill,” he exclaimed, quietly moving away from her. “Irma, I qtiite 
agree with yon. But you never told me he was ill.” 

“ Didn’t I ? No, I suppose not. But he is; and both the children— 
they are poorly too. The doctor doesn’t know yet what the illness is, but 
I have been very anxious, and busy too—nursing all of them. As for Paul, 
1 annoy him if I am much in his room ; but he likes me from time to time 
to go and tako his orders. Ho finds I attend to them better than any one 
else; and if anything goes wrong, he has more pleasure in abusing me. 
But as for the children, I am vrith them nearly all day. If it hadn’t been 
for this, I should have written to you sooner; and then,” she added, looking 
at him with an odd smile, “ in spite of everything I was expecting that you 
would write me. Dear, sit away, please, a little farther still. I hear 
them. ^ ' burning with the luncheon,” 

He a‘ iii>: hei auring the meal about the several symptoms of the 
invalids. T e cnIMren, she said, seemed merely to have caught some chill 
^they ' ere rufiering from stiff necks, and had been ordered to keep their 
beds, ] /. Sybilizzi had nothing so definite to complain of. “I fancy,” 
she said, Mt may be his liver, for he constantly feels drowsy, sometimes ho 
is sick, and altogether he has no strength for anything, except to read novels 
as he lies in bed, and drink champagne, and eat any delicacies he fancies 
—^which oddly enough the doctor lets him do. You see, Bobby, I have 
brought you back from your castle to see nobody except a poor sick-nurse 
—and even of her you will only see a little. And oh I ” she said, “ tell me 
this—I was so glad to see yon, I had forgotten all about it. That other 
woman—tell me that you don’t love her. You do, I believe you do. If 
you desert me now, you will kill me.”% 

A waiter at this moment entered, and asked her if she could receive the 
doctor. “ Of course,” she replied, “instantly.” And then, tummg to Gren¬ 
ville, “ I must ask you,” she said, “ to go. I shall be busy for I don’t 
know how long. But if you will come back at five, I could see you for half 
an hour and give you some tea, and we could then speak about dinner. 
Good-bye. Don’t wait a mom<'nt longer.” 

He went He got rid of the hours as best he could. He was touched 
and troubled by her anxietier but he could not feel unhappy. In the first 
place, the doubts with which le had tormented himself during the drive, as 
to the reality of his own attaci .ment to her, had been dispelled by his expe¬ 
riences in her presence. “ W.ienever I am near you,” ho said to himself, 
<‘all my doubts vanish. My life melts into yours.” But besides this, 
aatisfaction from another sourcs welled np in his heart, and lifted him to a 
level of peace to which he had been long a stranger. This was derived frto 
the sight of her in the midst of her trying duties. The mere fact of her 
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performing them was hardly in itself remarkable, bnt the complete self-for¬ 
getfulness, the almost religions devotion with which, from his knowledge of 
what each shade of manner meant in her, he saw she was giving herself to 
their performance, elated him with a consciousness of her depth' of truth 
and goodness. She was vindicating his own judgment of her, when she 
had felt doubtful of herself. She was showing him that he had not been 
soothing his anxieties with sophisms when he told her that whatever the 
world might think of her, whatever at moments she might be tempted to 
think of herself, her faith to him had not divided her from her duty to 
others, and that everything in woman which is true and noble had been 
kindled and developed, not extinguished by her loving him. He thought 
of that first expedition he made with her—of that drive to the Pasha's 
Castle, and of the way she had impressed him by her sensitiveness to the 
beauty of nature—^by her solemn and hushed delight in it. The suffering 
of those belonging to her seemed to touch her in a corresponding way. 
Just as beauty roused in her a craving prayer to appreciate it, so suffering 
roused in her an impulse of the some kind to spend herself in the service 
of relieving it. As he left her room after luncheon he had met her 
maid in the corridor, who told him that for three nights Madamo had hardly 
slept. 

Betuming at the time she mentioned, he found her awaiting him at the 
tea-table. She was flushed and agitated, and there was a trouble in her 
lips and eyes, exactly like that of a child lost in the crowd. “ Oh, Bobby," 
she said, ** I’m so glad you’ve come ; and yet I don’t know if I ought to 
allow you near me. Paul’s illness has declared itself. It’s the worst form 
of diphtheria. If you’re not afraid of me, sit down, and advise me. I’m 
half distracted." 

** Afraid 1 ’’ said Grenville with a laugh, which he saw was a spark of 
comfort to her. She smiled faintly but gratefully. She poured him out 
some tea, and then went on more slowly. 

“ The doctor suspected what was the matter, but he could not be quite 
sure, and he did not wish to alarm me. I’ve so much to tell you. Let me 
speak about Paul first. You remeiLber a woman—don’t you—that he 
admired here ? Well, even although my continued presence annoyed him, 
I should have been with him more than I have been if the doctor had not 
informed me that hie constant companion was this woman. Of course, 
neither Paul nor she had a notion of what was the matter with him; and he 
used to make her presents to induco her to sit and talk with him. Weak as 
he was, he used to laugh and chatter with her. But now, as the doctor 
says, of course she will not return—not only because of the danger, hut 
because the symptoms are not agreeable. Poor creature I ’’ she went on, 
** I was sorry to see him coughing. I’ve been wiping his lips and doing all 
sorts of things for him, but the worst of it is that the fact of my doing them, 
seems in itself to irritate him. I don’t mind for myself, but I could see it 
was BO bad for him. He struggled to raise his voice, in order to find fault 
with me—especially when for a second or two I think I must have closed 
my eyes^ for I am very tired—and that did something to his larynx, and his 
cough got worse than ever." 

How is he now ? " asked Grenville, hardly knowing what to say. 
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** The nurse is jfith him now. With her, I fancy, he will be quieter. 
When she came into the room he smiled at her; and to me, without looking 
at me, but as if he was speaking to his pillow, * My dear,' he said, * you 
can go.’ I went. There was nothing else to do; and anyhow soon I 
should have had to go to the children. But now about them—do you 
know what the doctor says ? What they have had has been just the same 
thing—diphtheria. It has, however, been a veiy mild attack; and now 
they are fast recovering. He knew about it before, and he told me not to 
kiss them, because, he said, they might give me a cold. He thought they 
would soon bo well, and he didn't wish to frighten me. He’s a kind man. 
But—oh, Bobby, tell mo, do I bore you ? ” * 

She looked into his eyes searchingly. He tried to shape an answer, but 
his lips only trembled. She understood him. Her eyes told him so. She 
leaned towards him and continued. ** All this,” she said, ** is only the 
preface to my troubles. The children, though they are supposed to be 
recovered, are still, according to the doctor, in a very delicate state; end 
the great thing for them soon—^not to-morrow, perhaps, but next day— 
will be chan of air. They will want most careful watching for weeks and 
weeks, liu doctor has lent me a book. For the last ten minutes I’ve 
been ro idn g it; so as I can see, it may be two months before we can be 
sure th'd i oy arc really strong again. Tell me—what am I to do ? Where 
am 11<: sene, them? And must I go with them too ? It would kill me to 
leave b im; but then—^Bobby—can you tell what I am thinking of? If I 
don’t le^ivc my children, I shall have to desert Paul. Give me your advice. 
Help me. Think for me. I am bewildered.” 

“ I should like,” said Grenville, “ to share all your troubles, except your 
bewilderment. It is lucky I don’t share that. I think your course is clear. 
Your children require you far more than your husband does. At all costs 
3 ^ou ought to remain with them.” 

She walked to the window, turning her face away from him. He watched 
her. He heard a slight sob, and a Might movement showed that she was 
gulping down some emotion. Betuming to him with swimming eyes, 

Ah,” she said, but I feci this.” She came close to him. She laid her face 
on his shoulder. I feel this,” she wont on with difficulty: ** I have never 
wronged my cliildren, hat J have wronged Paul; so I want to repay him 
over and over again.” She looked up at him with a sudden momentaiy 
smile. ** I shall make myself in that way more worthy of you. Don’t be 
shocked at what I say. I dviresay you don't agree with me; and so far as 
my thoughts go, I can’t thifii I have wronged him. But from habit, from 
the way one’s been brougl t up, from the way oven conventional opinion 
has somehow got into our dood, I feel that I have wronged him, though I 
daresay the feeling is irrauonal; and I want to cauterize this feeling by 
suffering for him—by wearing myself out for him.” 

** Irma,” he said, “ whab ver my thoughts may be, I, too, at times have 
a feeling resembling yours. Till now I have been shy of telling jrou c4 it; 
but I can never again have a secret from you. Little Irma, I understand 
you entirely. But come, whatever we feel, our business is to be practical. 
Let us just consider first what it is possible to do about the children. The 
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^ ske said. *rKo. They we never well at the oaatle*" > 

Well/* he said; '^ th^ii kt t^^ I hav» 

li I happened to hear at the Pjm^’b ^e Ootut’s hotel In ^reat 
la now fonnally op(med, and that he has aecnxed an expeUeni doctor, who ia 
lo live Uiere daring tibe aeiwon. One would not wish to biing a chance of 

nfection to the h<^l, bat I could get Count T-to put the lodge at your 

iiapoaaL Tou would send the children with nurses, or, if you lihed, you 
^ould take them yoi^elf there; and whether you would stay there or come 
)ack to your hnabuid, you would be able to settle afterwards.** 

A nurse here entered, asking Mrs. Bobilizzi if there were any farther 
juestions whish she wished to ask the doctor, “ 1 wish to ask him one/* 
Glrenville answered quickly; and, springing up, he hastened out into the 
passage. He came back in a minute or two. “ 1 am glad,*’ he said, that 
I spoke to him, for he told me something, which to you he could not have 
put so strongly. He has seen Mr. Schilizzi again, and he feels particularly 
anziouB that you should leave him for the next twelve hours to the care of 
the two nurses. If you are there—as you have told me—from time to 
time he excites himself. Nothing is so bad for him as this, and therefoTe. 
for his sake, just at this juncture it will be kindest not to go to him. Will 
you promise me not to do so 9 *’ She looked at him doubtfully, as if she 
thought he was trying to deceive her. 

“ He*s not worse, is he ? *’ 

** No,** said Grenville, “ no. You may keep away fi'om him Math a per* 
fectly clear conscience.** 

Well,’* she said, if it’s for his good, I will.** 

** That’s right/* exclaimed Grenville with an accent of great relief. ** And 
now about the children; what I propose to do is this. If you approve I 

will at once go to Count -(he*8 at home, 1 happen to know) and will 

ask him about the lodge. Then by the evening train I will go on to the 
Princess. I shall reach the castle before she has gone to bed, and I will 
be back here in the oarl^y morning, b^ving arranged everything.** 

** Will you really,” she said, “ dp all this for me ? ” 

Her wondering incredulity, which melted as she spoke into gratitude, 
profoundly touched him. **Do me one little kindness,” he said. '^Leud 
me the doctor*B book—should like to look at it during my journey.” 

She gave it him and he was gone. He found the Count at home, who 
received him with the greatest courtesy, and at once placed the lodge at the 
disposal of himself or of his friends. He then hurried on to the train, 
which was to take him to the Princess. On the way he studied the book. 
He fended that with more or less accuracy he could make out the general 
course which this disease, varying so in various cases, was taking with 
Paul Schilizzi. Whatever the mother had done and suffered for her chff- 
dren, would not have surprised Grenville, though it might have moved him 
afresh to some new act of reverence for the beauty of her passionate.mater- 
n^y: but with regard to her husband, towards whom, as he knew well, 
patienc^ was the highest feeling, and indifference the kindest, which his 
conduct and character made it possible for her to entertain or cultivate— 
with regard to her husband the case was quite different. That she should 
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see him prop(B^ ohied for and sttpplied inth the best atteadenoe^ i^t 
vbsteTer be >di^ted her to do sbe ^old do and do willingly, this was 
natoxal enoogb* Bnt wbat she bad been doixig, stiU more wbat sbe w^ed 
to do, west far beyond ibis. So far as bis wisbes went, bis illness zn^e 
few oluiQS upon her. To bixn a noise's care would have been just as 
welooma as beis; and the only thanks she received were either ne^eot or 
anger* And yot, in spite of this, sbe longed to do for bim whatever was 
hardest—whatever to berself was naturally most repngnant; and wbat it 
was to which she was thns devoting herself, Grenville realised now, for the 
first time, as he read the acoount of the disease, and the attentions which 
were required by tho patient. She had mentioned to him lightly that the 
symptoms w ^re not agreeable. He now saw, from something else which 
had been told him by the doctor, and fixed his attention on certain special 
paragraphs, that these not agreeable symptoms" really eompiised every- 
thing wl ich eould try and nauseate constitutions far stronger than hers. 
The ini cted :ur alone would for her be physical martyrdom.; and there 
was no' ling ta sustain her, not even the sen^e that she was wanted— 
nothing bnt the passionate wish to be true to/an ideal of duty. And for 
the sake >f this she had not only watched and suffered, but had done so, 
despite nil provocation, with a tender and unfai^g patience. These thoughts 
possessed him during the whole Journey, not so much multiplying, as expand¬ 
ing themselves and taking possession of him. ** Quia multum amavit," 
he several times exclaimed to himself; and once he said, *‘Let me only 
be worthy of her—let her only love me till I die—and I shall not be afraid 
of death." 

The Princess had been forewarned by telegraph, both of his coming and 
of the cause of it. The children were her idols. She was awaiting Gren¬ 
ville impatiently. He told her of the scheme he had proposed for sending 
them to the Count’s hunting-Iodge, together with all details as to the neigh¬ 
bouring doctor. She approved highly, pndsing his readiness of resonree ; 
and when he asked her if she heiv^olf were coming, she answered petulantly, 

** Of course I am/’ as if resente^its being doubted. ** My maid will 
see about packing my thing" ^o-nighi; and if the children can be moved 
to-morrow, I shall be ready te with them. But the lodge—will that be 
ready ? " 

“Yes, it will," said Grenvill:. 'There is a train which passes your 
station at three o’clock in the m<>n .g. I return by that. I shall reach 
Lichtenbonrg by seven. I will ride t /er to the lodge. I can get there by 
half-past ten ; and I’ll engage that by to-morrow afternoon the whole place 
is fit for you.’’ 

“ My poor friend," said the Prin ess with motherly pity, “ you’re almost 
dropping with sleep. You look yourself as if you’d been ill enough for all 
three of them.” Grenville laughed and roused himself, for ho was indeed 
nearly exhausted. “ I’ll tell yon," ssiid the Princoss, “ who canses me most 
anxiety. That’s Irma herself. Of course in remaining with her husband 
sbe incurs the very gravest danger; and from what you tell me, herhnshejid 
does not require her," 

•* I can’t tell," said Grenville, “ how far she realises the risk; indeed I 
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myself till ibis afternoon knew very little about it ; but I made ber promise 
me that, at all events till I returned, she would stick to ber cbildren, and 
leave him to the doctor and tbe nurse.” 

«I,” said tbe Princess, “ will write ber a note for you to give her. Any 
scrap of paper will do. I have one here. Will you lend me a pencil ? Bead 
it,” she went on when she bad finished. ** There’s no need for an ebvelope.” 

shall be with yon,” the note ran, by tbe middle of the day to¬ 
morrow. You know I’m an expert nurse; and you know also that I’m^a 
very determined old woman; so 1 may as well toll you exactly what I 
mean to do. I am coming myself to take charge of your husband, and leave 
you free to do what is your only and obvious duty, and that is to be off at 
once with tbe cbildren. Por tbeir sakes you have no business to run the 
smallest risk of becoming ill yourself, and unable to look after them. Every 
time you go into Paul’s room—at all events after you get this letter—I ^ 
shall consider that you are doing by them a cruel and unjustifiable act. I 
must speak strongly, because what I know I have to overcome in you is a 
temptation supplied by your goodness: but you must resist it. If you 
don’t, yon will show yourself unpardonably selfish* There—I have done. 
Take that for a parting dig, which yonr old annt gives you too soon, that 
she may not have to give it to yon too late.” 

Will that do ? ” said the Princess, screwing her eyes np, aftd a little 
pleased throngh her anxiety, with the kind eansticity of the ending. 

Grenville said it was excellent. 

“ By the way,” said the Princess, yon too had better be careful. 
Nothing makes a person so liable to take the infection as this exhaustion 
from which you are now suffering.” 

She looked at her watch, and advised him to take some rest on a sofa in 
an ante-room near the door, and gave orders that the porter should sit up 
to awake him. 

When be found himself again in train day was already breaking, and 
the damp grey morning was B<^ied with leaves and grass. He told tbe 
guard to wake him at the pn^ place; and, lulled by the freshness of the 
air, lost bis trouble in sleep. A caimge was awaiting him at bis station. 
He slept again during the drive; and it was not yet seven by the time be 
was bad( at the hotel. Maids abd waiters were scrubbing ^e fioois and 
door-steps; last ni^t’s tobacco smoke was fioating over the premises, and 
a smell of soap was mixed with it. To bis great relief Fritz appeared in a 
moment, vdiom he begged to go instantly to Mrs. Scbilizzi’s maid, and 
inquire if her mistress was np, or if, at any rate, she were awake. An 
instant message was retained to him, asking him to go into ber salon. He 
bad not to wait long before the door of her bedroom opened; and with 
grave, floating eyes, and a diaphanous flush in her cheeks, wbiob a rose- 
coloured dressing-gown turned to a spectral pallor, she softly came 
towards him. 

** I have,” be said, “ settled everything.” He spoke eagerly, and, as be 
l^ped, reassnringly. ** The lodge is at your disposal for tbe cbildren, and 
your abut will be here by midday. She sees how to settle everything. 
Here is a letter she has written you. All is explained in that.” 
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She road it throngh. As she did so her colour deepened. She sank on 
the sofa. 

Sit down heroi*’ she sud to him. ** I have something to tell yon. I 
wonder what you will say to me.'’ As she spoke she was close to him, 
hut suddenly starting hack, What am I doing ? ” she exclaimed. I 
may give you this horrible illnoss.” 

** Nonsense,” he said, suddenly drawing on his invention. ** The infec¬ 
tion can only he taken from a person in wliom the illness is developed.” 

She moved again towards him sicd lus hand. 

**Listen I” she gospt^d. **l>o } now what it is I’ve done? I’vo 

broken my word to yoj; ; and Tve n j^piin with Paul. He didn’t 
know I was there; so I didn’t exci; or ritate him. His bed has 
curtains. I sat in a chair behind them. as at night, and the room 
was dork; and I let the nurse sleep foi ad ^ur or two, and without 
his recognising me, I did whatever ther. w; fo do. In some ways 
it’s dreadful j only in seeing another struggling one forgets what one 
feels oneself; but I suppose one’s body doeBn’fc. ?>’ar after two hours I 
fainted, and I was earned back to my^^room. Hut I couldn’t keep 
away ; and oh, Bobby, I can’t now,” v 

** Irma,” he said, “ were you only concbn>;d, I would not try to dis¬ 
suade you. But you know that I plead not for yourself, but for your 
children. I understand the reasons which commend to your own mind 
the oilier duty in preference to this. To do that duty seems to you d 
form of self-sacrifice. It is a form of self-sacrifice also to give it up. 
You will do most good to yourself by choosing what does most good to 
others.” 

To be with the children,” she said, ** that in itself is heaven; and 
it seems to me now like running away from pain; and yet, when you 
epoak of them, you disarm me« I have not the resolution to leave them; 
though—don’t you think this?^or a week or so they could do without 
me ? ” 

“You quite forget one thing,” he urged. *^You might by remaining 
here make yourself unable for many a week to go to them, or, Irma, 
perhaps for ever. Have you any right to run that risk ? Have you the 
heart to do it ? You wouldn’t run the risk of leaving them done in 
the street Gan you bear the thought of leaving them alone in the 
world? As for your husband, you may safely commit him to the 
Princess; and I will remain here also, m do whatever I can do.” 

I yield,” she said. ** 1 see that you must be right. To be away from 
that sick-room costs me far more than to remain in it Go, dear friend, 
and arrange things as you please for mo.” 

A horse was ordered for Grenville, whilst he ate a hasty breakfast; and 
soon once more he was at the familiar hunting-lodge, making all necessary 
arrangements for Mrs. Schilizzi’s arrival. Nothing escaped his forethought. 
Various provisions he ordered over from the hotel, and some articles of 
furniture which the manager kindly lent him. He had also a 4ong inter- 
with the doctor. Betuming to Lichtenboorg, he found tlmt the 
Princess had arrived, who was delighted—so far as the circumstances per. 
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mitted of saoh as emotion—at finding her advice had been taken, not 
dreaming that it had needed seconding. Carriages were ordered by the ever- 
nsefal Fritz; and almost before Mrs. Schilizzi knew what had been donh, 
her boxes had been packed and sent on with a couple of servants ; whilst a 
capacioas landau, specially constmcted for invalids, was waiting at the door 
in the worm afternoon sunshine, ready for herself, a nurse, and the two chil¬ 
dren. The briskness of the Princess’s manner was of great service on the 
occasion. She told her niece she was silly and wrong and selfish ** fort 
having any reluctance to do tvhat so clearly was pointed out to her, not 
<mly by duty, but by or^nary common-sense; and with a semblance of 
anger, which acted like a moral tonic, and was sweetened at the same time 
of deep kindness, abnost drove her out of the house 
into the carriage, where she car^uUy packed the children, kissing them as 
the did BO; and as the party drew off she stood waving her wrinkled hand 
at them, and forcing a cheerful smile, till a turn in the road hid them j and 
her hand found sudden occupation in hmshing tears from her eyes. > 

Schilizzi,” she said to (rrenville, as they turned indoors together, *Ms 
going on much the same. I have not yet seen him. I refrained from 
doing so till my niece was on of the way. I give you fair warning that in 
another hour I may be infectious; and so if you are wise you will avoid me" 
as a dangerous character.” 

« My dear Princess,” said Q-renville, ** I am not going to leave Lichw- 
bourg till you and all belonging to you are completely free from ybur. 
anxieties. I only wish I could help you more than I can.” 


CHAPTER XXIIL 

Cebtainlt at that moment he was incapable of doing anything. He had 
had no sleep, except in unrefreshing snatches, since he left; the Pasha's 
castle, and now that the chief object of his exertions was secured, physical 
weaiinesB, long held at bay, assert^ its rights at last, and he slept soundly 
till the evening. His first care on waking was to ascertain where the 
Princess would dine, in order that he might keep her company, and not 
seem to desert her. He was told that she would dine in her sitting-room, 
where he was at liberty to dine also, and she would be glad of his com¬ 
pany, though she advised him not to give it her. They met. The Princess 
retained her spirits wonderfully. She said that the invalid had every comfort 
possible, and that the badness of his temper gave her great confidence in 
his strength. She then turned the conversation to general matters, and 
sa} down opposite to him, slightly smelling of disinfectants. The moment 
the meal was over she left him to his own devices, and he wandered out into 
the gardens restless and discontented. 

With the departure of Mrs. Schilizzi the whole place had become different. 
The gardens had lost their beauty, the whole place had lost its interest, 
!Efverywdi6Te there was a flatness and a vacancy. But this was not the case 
with regard to the place only. He felt it to be the case also with the state 
of his own miud. His high-strung ideas of the duty of pain relaxed them- 
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selves, and resolutions that had soared high in the morning now came 
fluttering down with nerveless wing. 

Whether the devil is a real person or no, it is easy to see how, without 
any oxtomal evidence, a belief in his reality may have arisen ; for there are 
certain trials or adventures in the history of most minds, which, though they 
may bo accounted for otherwise, can yet hardly be vividly described, except 
by representing some alien spirit as an actor in them. Through such a 
crisis Grenville passed this evening. The devil spohe to him in a tone of 
insidious languor, telling him that now he might let things take their course, 
arguing that he had done already far more than was needed of him; that to 
hang about the sick man's room, and live habitually with his nurse, was a 
mere Quixotic madness, endangering himself, and pleasing nobody else. 
« Wait quietly,” said the devil, “ and the sick man will most likely die. 
You could not save him; you will have nothing with which to reproach 
yourself, and then life will be plain for you, and Irma will be yours for 
ever. Ah, my friond, I can see,” the voice continued, ** that you still are 
moved by tl ^ example of an emotional woman^ and you still fancy that by 
emulating tl at example, you will bo achiev^|tg some higher and closer 
union with ler. You say you will be wortmer of her. My friend, you 
will be simply a fool. The best service you can render her is to keep 3'our- 
Bclf in good health, so that whatever happens you may be able to cheer her 
and protect her.” The thrust cf each fresh suggestion Grenville resisted 
passively; but he felt that they weakened, even if they did not wound him. 
Then the dovil seemed to slip into his very self, speaking with his own 
voice, and telling him he was a fool and a dreamer—^that all his passion 
was nothing but a wicked weakness, that all the duties which seemed to 
arise from it were fantastic, and that if he were a man he would once for 
all break free from it and lay his heart open to some other and healthier 
love. Then the devil, with a low whispering laugh, noiselessly left him, 
not dissatisfled with his work. 

There arc probably moments in the Jjves of the best of men when every 
efficient force in them is corrupted, except tho will. Grenvillo's will in 
this case had not been conquered; but as he wandered on listlessly, ho 
felt that it was weak and ^aint. Still it had force sufficient, after no very 
long interval, to turn him Itock to the hotel, and prompt him to inquire 
for the doctor. Before lie < ouid see him he had a considerable time to 
wait. He was hardly conscious what he should say to him when he did 
so; and, going into the reading>room, which ho very rarely entered, he 
began stupidly to study the Austri n papers. At last the waiter told him 
the doctor was in the hall. Be ^^ent out, and when he began to talk his 
voice sounded to him like that of another person. He had a sense of 
curiosity as to what he should sa ^ next. He inquired for Mr. Schilizzi, and 
was told that the case was serio is. Then he said, **Is there no way in 
which I can help ? Can I be of my help to the Brincoss, and take any¬ 
thing off her hands ? ” ^ 

** No,” said the doctor, “I honestly don’t think so, unless you •will go 
to a house about half a mile distant, and see if it is possible to engage 
another nurse. 1 am sorry to tell you that, in coming up the stairs iu the 
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darki tho Princess has sprained her ankle^ and it has been necessary to put 
her to bed,” 

Gronvill© suddenly laid bis band on the doctor's arm. Come "with 
me,” be smd, “ outside for a moment. I can talk to you better there. Is a 
man no use ? Can I not act as a nurse ? The Princess is my oldest friend. 

I am nearly connected •with the family. If you can, my good friend, for 
God’s sake make use of fM'' 

The doctor looked at him. “ Are you at all aware,” bo said, of the 
duties you would have to perform, or the conditions you would have to 
perform them in ? I doubt if physically you could endure it. Have you 
bad any experience of illness ? ” 

** Listen,” said Grenville; “ I’ll toll you what the conditions are—I’ll tell 
you what I should have to do.” And be rapidly ran through tho various 
details with which the book be bad studied bad now made him familiar. 

As for my nerves,” be said, “ don't trouble yourself about them. 'When 
a man is as anxious as I am, bo’s no time to be sick.” 

The doctor considered for a moment, ** Well,” bo said, till a second 
nurse could be got, your MIp would, no doubt, bo valuable. You could at 
least relieve for an hour or two the woman who is with him now. Sbo’ll 
tell you what to do, and she can then get some sleep in a chair. But stay— 
the patient is often extremely irritable, and a face that be knows—one can’t 
tell why—^might excite him,” 

Stay,” said Grenville, ** I will tell you what I will do. I happen to 
have with me a false beard and whiskers, which were got for me under 
very different circumstances. They will ^te disguise me, and I can pass 
myself off as your assistant.-' 

” Well,” said the doctor, ** in ^is ease talk German. He understands it 
perfectly, and be will never deteet your aeoeni” 

The disguise was not one Giat reqmred long for adjustment, and Grenville 
presently, under the doeiorfs gj^idance, was crossing the garden to the 
annexe where the sick man lay,# His will by this time was vigorous and 
wide awake; and though bis imagination menaced him with disgust, and 
though every nerve was shrinking, bis resolution never wavered. 

When, however, be entered the bedroom, the doctor who watched his 
face, saw an involuntary change in it; and snatching up a bottle of salts, 
made him smell them, whispering, 

** You won’t be able to stand it.” 

** Nonsense,” said Grenville, with an effort. **I’m perfectly right already. 
Tell the nurse who I am, and let me be shown my duties.” 

They were not dificult, though not a few of them were repulsive: and 
in one sense, they were made doubly so, by the fact of their object being a 
man who was repulsive to him, even when in health. But ^ere was at 
work in him a species of spiritual lever, acting on some undehned fulcrum, 
which, the more physical disgust pushed agmnst one extremity, urged him 
in an opposite direction, with the other. Sharply awake as he was to 
the v&ions offices required of him, of his other physical oiroumstances he 
became but half conscious. Tho dim light falling across the bed-clothes; 
the collection of bottles, glasses, handkerchiefs, and basins by the bedside, 
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and tlio discoloured face of the sufferer, on which suffering had but empha¬ 
sized a leer, together with the oppression of the atmospheric conditions, all this 
became for him like some frightful dream, merely oppressing his senses, but 
leaving his mind untouched. As the bonrs wore on, lie felt that he hardly 
knew himself. An instinctive and ton do; jj-h was actuating his arms 
and hands; his eyes and ears were . 'y watchful; he, shrank 

from no office no matter how r . pulsive, ^Vii. be .^-^fferer was, or how 
the sufferer was connected with him, almost cso mind. He saw 

merely a man who, antipathetic to him in health, wu . lore antipathetic 
now—>who touched him with no sense of compuii uni r, except as a 
human being, with any sense of compassion. And yet o this man no 
mother could have watched more carefully, listening to his L athing, which 
seemed gradually growing more difficult; and raising him with an arm, 
when a sudden spasm woke him. 

It was long past midnight, when the door softly opened, and the 
doctor again appeared. Grenville was watching. The nurse was still 
sleeping. 

Not another nurse to be bad/’ the doctor said in a whisper. ** If he 
ever thanks anybody, he ought to thank you.” 

Struggling with a fft of suffocation the sufferer started up in his bed.. 
Instinctively in an instant Grenville’s arm was supporting him. 

** Let me,” said the doctor, “ take your place for a moment.” 

Ho sat close by the bedside, and made his various observations. He put 
some medicine to Mr. Schilizzi’s lips, and applied $omo ice to his throat. 
Then drawing Grenvillo aside, he shook his head. 

^^It’s a grave case,” he whispered. *‘It takes it^ course slowly: but 
the false membrane continues to increase in tbe tbro!».. Btay^Iet us wake 
the nurse. You have relieved her long enough ; s .d I will ffnish what I 
have to tell you outside.” 

He touched the sleeping woman, who openr her eyes instantly, anA 
resumed with a mechanical readiness her fbm r station by the bed; and 
having given her a few instructions, he went O' ; with Grenville. 

** Are yon, Herr Grenville,” he said, rt- tion of Herr Schilizzi’s ? ” 

** No,” said Grenville, with a feeling of c itemptuous indignation at the 
question. My sole knowledge of hin^, c interest in him, is due to the 
family into which he married.” 

There was something in his tone whi>h emod to relieve the doctor, who* 
said, 

Then in that case, I suppose I ma ' sp ak quite freely. Herr Schilizzi’s 
case is grave for certain peculiar reas )n6. He was not in a healthy con¬ 
dition when this disease attacked him , and he voluntarily admitted the fact 
to me, making a joke of it as he db so. He’ll find that it’s no joke now. 
Herr Grenville, I may tell you this: lis body is at this moment a mass of 
complicated corruption. He may pu 1 through this attack, I shall judge 
hotter to-morrow; but I think it pro! able that within a very short time from 
now, we may be driven to an opera' ion on the trachea. If that is so, it 
will give us one hope more, and our only hope, though one whioh^is to# 
frequently disappointed.” 
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They 'n'ere by this iime in the guden: and touching Grenville's ami) the 
doctor said kindly, 

“ And now let me prescribe for yon. Go to bed at once. It's a prescript 
tion which I shall follow myself." 

For a time, however, tired as he was, Grenville had no wish to do so. 
One delight in tiie middle of trouble was overwhelming him: and this was 
the delight of tasting the pure night air. There was dew on the leaves and 
the beds of sleeping flowers. He approached his face to a rose>bush, and 
the drops of the night baptized it. He was conscious of a scent of jasmine. 
Suddenly eidulmted, he walked away rapidly to remoter parts of the 
garden. Thjare*^ hmre ^ht than stars, though the sky was full 
of them, would account for^ He thou^t there must he a moon some- 
looked for its ^se in vain, he recognised the 
paliar of the morning, stealing up already over the heights of the stirred 
V'foliage.." 

Thanks to the faithful Fritz, who had slept in the hall to wait for him, he 
easily gained his room, when his rest was profound and dreamless. 

His first care next morning was to inquire about the condition of the 
Frincess. He learnt that she could not move, hut would shortly he carried 
to her sofa. He sent word to her that he would come to her as soon as 
she could receive him, and bring the doctor with him, who would tell her 
all the news. He wrote at the same time a note to the doctor himself; 
so as to decide before making the visit, how the news might be most judi> 
ciously told. 

1 find," said the doctor, who came to Grenville's bedroom, “ that the 
patient is going on precisely as I predicted: and in the course of to>day I 
think it is quite possible that nothing will be left for us, hut the operation 
of which I spoke to you. Everything will be in readiness ; and it happens 
that only last week, I had a new apparatus from Vienna, for removing 
through the tube the particles of false membrane," 

** Has not something of the some kind,” said Grenville, “ been done by 
the mouth of the operator ? ” 

** The operator,” replied the doSior, who did that, might as prudently 
swallow poison. His danger would be infinitely greater than that irom 
which he relieved the patient.” 

<<Well,'' said Grenville, ^Vwe need not sicken ourselves with discussing 
the question. Let us go to the Prinoess; and this is what I wish you to 
tell her; that Mr. Schilizzi, though dangerously ill, has developed no 
unexpected symptoms. The disease id running its course, say—anything 
to keep her quiet. And above all, tell her that—not that she is not wanted, 
but that all her own instructions are being carried out to the letter.” 

The doctor was an excellent diplomatist; he even bettered the suggestions 
made to him: and the Princess, though she looked worn, smiled when he 
had finished his communication. 

“ And now,” said Grenville, appealing to her, ** do you think you could 
do this^write a note to your niece, which I will send by my servant, begging 
her no^. to worry herself, and enclosing a note fiom our friend here—I am 
sure he will kindly write it—saying again what he has just said to you, and 
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telling her that even were she here, there would be nothing whatever for 
her to do.’* 

The two notes were written ; and Grenville added one of his own. 

^*And now,*’ said the doctor, as soon as they had left the sitting-Toomt 
** I’m sure, Herr Grenville, you had better to-day take a drive or ride into 
the country. Later in the day, no doubt I should be glad to see you again, 
but if you wish to take eaie of others you must first take care of your- 
eelf,” 

Many people who are subject to sea-eickness, feel the touches of the 
malady before they have set foot on their vessel. The thought of tlie rick- 
room, and all its unwonted incidents, affected Grenville now in a very 
way. He was brave enough in enduring it for the first time; because past 
experience had supplied him with no tenors of anticipation; but now the 
case was different. Still, without knowing why, he stood his.ground; and 
declared that at all events, before walking or riding, he would in his former 
disguise, personate the doctor’s asrisiant, and visit the patient in his com- 
pany. 

“ Stop 1 ” he exclaimed. Is not that your servant looking for you ? ** 

** It is,” said the doctor. I see by his face he wants me. Come, Herr 

Grenville; if you mean to come you must be guick about it.” 

At the top of the stairs, outside the bedroom door, was a man who said 
in a whisper, 

1 have here the case of instruments. You have the key yourself. It 
seems to me they will he needed.” 

Through the thin door came the sound of a violent paroxysm of couglung, 
followed by a straining for breath that was like a prolonged groan; and a 
moment or two later the sufferer had sunk hack exhausted, and, as Grenville 
thought, dead. The doctor, however, knew otherwise. 

Herr Grenville,” he said, moving presently from the bed, “ I am glad tha 
you insisted on coming with me. It relieves me of a certain responsibility. 
The coarse of the disease has surprised me by the rapidity of its develop¬ 
ment. 1 wished, as 1 explained to the Princess, to have had a consultation 
this morning, but for that now v^mre i^absolutely no time. If I do not act 
instantly, Herr Schilizzi may ^ ^ dead in half an hour. His only chance 
lies in my operating at this n ^ment. You can be of no assistance; you 
will be oiJy trying your nerves, ^ m will therefore forgive me if I recom¬ 
mend you to leave the room.” 

Very slowly Grenville was pre^mn ig to do so; when a low exclamation 
from the doctoris assistant startiei him. The box had been opened, and 
though the requisite tube was ihe^ the suction apparatus of which the 
doctor had spoken was missing. 

Mein Gott 1” the assistant ex laimed. ** It was taken out in order to 
have 01 ^ of the screws adjusted. I will hasten and fetch it instantly.” 

** InsWtly! ” repeated the do( tor. “ Twenty minutes at the shortest. 
Idsten_^be is choking again. He 11 be dead before you are back again.” 

Before more could be said, Grmville unexpectedly interfered.* Seizing 
the attendant by the arm, ‘*Go to the patient;” he said, and theaaddr?8B- 
kg himself to the doctor, Don’t discompose yourself,” he said. “My 
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mooth iliall be the apparatus. Not A irord-^I uis^ 1 know ptsdsdl^ 
wM I am d(wg. Have no scruple In udng mi» have' a Isndly 

dependent on joof no One dreads on Quick—qmdE t>—out nith 

j^ur tools^ and be^ aboutiU^^^^ 

‘^l teUy6u,’’ sud t^ doctor, '^you nugbt just aa well dnnk pois^ At 
best the cbanee of BaviOg ^e patient is smaU; but it is large as compared 
with ibe obainee against your saving yourself. BesideSi it is an operation of 
considerable delicacy and difficulty.'’ 

<^N 9 nBense l” exclaimed Grenville. order you to let me have my 
yray, Belioaey 1—difficulty 1 By God I man, do you take me for an idiot ? 
I can spit through a tube—1 can blow peas through a tube. Do you mean 
to teU me that sucking is less easy than spitting V* 

** You/’ said the doctor, overcome by his determination, are able to 
answer for yourself; that man on the bed is not, 1 should not he justified 
in refusing this last chance you offer him; tiiough I still hold to my opinion 
that you are not justified in offering it.” 

The room for a time was full of subdued sounds. At last the assistant 
exclaimed, ** See, he is breathing freely 1 ” And the doctor was pressing a 
glass to Grenville’s lips, saying, Take this—take it; and wash your mouth 
out thoroughly.” 

Grenville was docile. He did exactly as he was bidden; but before he 
retired, as he did almost directly, Promise me,” he said to the doctor, to 
say nothing to the Princess of what 1 did; nor write anything about It to 
Mrs. Schilizzi either; at all events, not till we see that I am none the worse 
for ii. I am not anxions myself, but it might add to their anxieties if they 
knew. You’re a good fellow, so promise me to be faithful in this.’’ The 
doctor promised. And now,” Grenville continned, ** as soon as I havo 
changed my clothes, and done all the little things that you advise, I shall 
tell the Princess that the patient is now much easier, and rido over to the 
hunting-lodge, and give the same news to his wife.” 

You couldn’t do better,” said the doctor. ** Tell your nows while it 
is true.” 

The second relief from the tainted Idtmosphere; the conviction, which he 
could not distmet, that he had himself done his utmost; the hurry of his 
toilet, and the bracing luxury of his bath; the bearing of his news to the 
Princess, and his preparation for his ride left him at first but little time for 
thought; but so soon as he was by himself, riding rapidly through the 
forest, 'mth the resinous smell softly blowing against his nostrils, and with 
the motion exhilarating his nerves, and filling him wdth the joy of living, 
the question at last began to confront him strangely, Am I carrying in me 
the seed Of death ? Is not this my last week of the air, the forests, and the 
sunshine ?” It was a question he could not answer, but he managed to 
elbow it aside; or rather, against his will, it was elbowed aside by |nothcr 
—a question relating to the probability not of his own^ death, but that of 
Mr. Schilizzi. This had occuiTed to him again and again before, but he 
had resoltffcely refused to dwell on it, or the prospects which lay beyond it; 
and^bsor^ed as he had been in practical and painful effort, he had repellod 
it easily. But now it presented itself to him more importunately and 
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^Tidly ; uid ^e Azi^i tb'specalsW ra 

of a 'wliicb ho had risked, and pezhipa fi^dted, his own life to ayeii 

^s xhood, howevor, did bat Iasi for 4 indent or two. He hadluzdfy 
yielded to it befoZe it sboeked and disgusted him i and he presently exor¬ 
cised it by sending bis tbou^is forward to the if not to the jd«Mre, 

wbiobbe would be bringing to Mrs. Scbilizzi, by news wbioh point^ to the 
recovery, not the death of her husband. He soon forgot everything else in 
tins. The pleasure to himself even of being once more in her presence, 
and of reading the secret in her eyes, which swam in them through all her 
trouble, was a prospect which gave place in his mind to the pleasure of 
seeing the relief, which, unconnected with himself, would come to her &om 
the news he brought her. As he approached the lodge, the first thing that 
caught his eye was her red dress and her parasol, motionless by the border 
of the lake. At the sound of hoofs she suddedly turned round, staring at 
him, as if doubtful as to who he was or what was his errand. As he drew 
near, however, 'ud she recognised his face and his expression, she eagerly 
came forwai ? witu smile of hope and of inquiry. 

I have co^ /' he said, ^*to relieve you of the anxiety which I know 
must have L « n w. arizij^- you out here. You got the note which I sent over 
this mon ^ng ' 

‘‘Yes,' -he said, “ How good of you. It arrived two hours ago.” 

“ Well ' he continued, “ I have a later bulletin for you. He was far 
easier wL 1 1 left him than he has been for the last twelve hours. You 
need not -et yourself because of your being here. There is nothing you 
could do for him that is act done by his attendants; and your presence 
might pxcite him; whilst with them he is quite quiet." 

** And has he," she said, ** not asked for me ? " 

** Ho has asked for no one," said Grenville. He has not mentioned 
your name." 

He wondered as he told her this whether she would be hurt by hearing 
it. A sound came from her that seemed to be a sigh of relief; and 
yet a faint meaning of sadness was gi^n to it, when she said, 

** Of course he didn't know how I sat up half the night with him; and 
how, had nothing preA^ented me, I would be at his bedside still.” Then 
her face brightened and softened into a smile, as, laying her hand on 
his arm, she said, ** Come ic and see the children. Have your horse 
put up, and I’ll toll them to mnke some coffee for you." 

She went with him to the stables; but on turning back to the lodge, 

** I think," he said to her, *' I had better not see the children, 
have been in his room; and t«.ough I have changed my clothes, one 
never knows if there may n t be some chance of infection, I hardly 
know, indeed, if I ought to rei lain with you." 

‘♦Bobby,” she exclaimed, * don’t go, I implore you. You won’t hurt 
me; and even suppose you \vouId—if I had to consider no one except 
myself, I would say to you new, Give me death with your lips. Bobby, 
do you think that I am very wicked and inconsistent ? And you 'fj^nt 
to see him, did you ? And you sat by his bedside ? Darling, wait a 
little with me. We won’t go in to the children. We will have our 
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lUie b€#oh-irejB»> w we hftve done before. . J>o yon 

remember ? ” 

When be said good-bye be gently bold her at « distanee from bim. He 
biased her band. This bad been their sole endeament. In spite of this 
inierriew, however, or, to speak more truly, beeause of it, be rode back 
nnder the burden of a deeper gloom than he had brought with bim. He 
had just been seeing a vision of all Uiat life held for him; what it might 
give him folly if Baul Schilizzi died; what it might give him. partially if 
Paul Schilizzi lived; and the terrible thougbi'setUed down on him like a 
cloud, that at this moment he was probably a doomed man, or that, 
worse stil^ if he was. not doomed to dea^, his life would be blighted by 
soi^. frightfcd imd nameless taint The sli^tnesB of his medio^ know- 
lei^ allowed him to exaggerate lus apprehensions ^ and he .^sed through 
iha woods like Christian through the VoUay of the Shadow of Deatbu But 
now he waa not eongnored, or dispossessed of the spirit whi^ had 
!bj!UU0it him into Ins present abraitA Qnee Or twice mentally he cursed 
> Paul Schilizzi; but he sharpy ehe«^ed^t^^ which prompted the 

passing outburst, and never for a ^momeut allowed himself to complete 
the wish that anything which he had dooio during the past day and night 
had been not done. He even prepared his inind, should he hnd this to be 
reguired of him, for another vigil at ^e sufibcating and odious bedside. 

So as to give himself no time for fin^iing, the moment he reached 
Liehtenbourg he sent to inquire of the doctor if he could be of any further 
assistanee; and, whilst waiting for an answer, he hastened to the sitting- 
room of the Princess, in order to give her a good account of her niece. 
She received the news with a smile, but it struck him as a rather indifferent 
one; and setting it down to the pain of her sprained ankle, he asked her 
how it was, saying at the same time, “ I suppose you have not been able to 
see Mr. Schilizzi.” 

**Yovl haven’t heard, then?” she said, with a certain severity of accent. 
“ And yet how should yon ? I suppose yon have seen nobody. Paul 
Schilizzi died about an hour ago^ There was another doctor present 
during the last moments; and it seems, at all events, that the best that 
could have been done was done. Had it not been for the operation per* 
formed on bim, they tell me he must have died this morning. Tm sorry,” 
she went on, as if anxious to relieve herself by finding fault with some¬ 
thing, “ Tm sorry that you should have troubled yourself to raise poor 
Irma’s spirits, merely to make this heavy shock the heavier. Hush 1 ” she 
said, “ that is the doctor’s voice in the passage.” 

** I sent to him, .to inquire,” said Grenville. ** 1 suppose he has come to 
ask for me.” 

His voice as he spoke had a curious tremor in it. The PrincesB looked 
sharply up at him. He was standmg near the open window, and she saw 
that he was shivering as if with cold. Don’t,” she said, ** stand in the 
draught, having made yourself hot with riding. Gall in the doctor, and let 
us speak to him here.” 

^fhe doctor entered, and answered Grenville’s questions, giving him on 
osButanee which he had already given the Princess, but which she, never* 
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thele80r was pUued at hfmring repeated, that llr« Sehilizzi at the end had 
had little oonscious Buffering, that he had expressed no wish to see any 
inends or relations, that he had missed the presence and Imd noticed the 
absence of nobody. 

** I hope,’’ said Grenville, “ that yon will assure Mrs. Schilizzi of that. 
Her natural impulse will be to reproach herself bitterly for having left him.” 

*^If she had not left him,” said the doctor, promise you I will 
assure her of this—that she might ea^y have had one of her children 
leaving her. Herr Grenville, what’s the matter with you? It seems that 
you have taken a chill.” 

« That’s what 1 tell him,” said the Princess. ** Herr doctor, you must 
make him take care of himself. 6end him off to his room, and give him a 
hot bath.” 

This^ indeed, the doctor presently d^, t^i^g Grenville that, after the 
danger he had incurred, it was knpossil^ for him to be too careful, as even 
a common cold might develop into something which he else would escape 
completely. ** As for this, H w your own room. I’ll 

send you a draught which yon a soijmd sleep; and to^moifrow 

morning, I promise you, yon ;^H|iute yomrself again,” 

“ One word,” said Grenville, “ Jts ^ l£rs. Schilizzi, she will have, of 
course, to be told. Will yoi;[ igo to !&e Princess and advise her as to wiiting 
a letter, and, if necessary, add a line of your own, emphasizing the points I 
mentioned ?” 

Grenville, for his own part, followed the doctor’s advice, though, when 
the morning came, he hardly fulfilled ,his prophecy. He had, indeed, the 
comfort of a dreamless sleep, so he escaped the ferment of thoughts'consequent 
on the new situation; but as to his physical condition, though he no longer 
shivered, he felt languid and unwilling to rise, and he realized gradually 
that he had a certain soreness in his throat* He did his best to convince 
himself that this was only fancy; and, though it cost him an effort, he at 
last got up and dressed. He had just finished his toilet, when the doctor 
made his appearance, partly to bring so^e news to him, and partly to visit 
him professionally. Having questioned and examined him as to his 
symptoms: “Ah,” he said, “ I don’t think this will be much. You need 
not alarm yourself, but you ought to he very careful. I should have pre¬ 
ferred that you had stayed in bed to-day, and, indeed, I should advise that 
presently you went back to it again. But, as you ore up, you wDl be doing 
no great harm to yourself if you will come down with me for a minute or 
two to the princess. She wants Ui see you before Frau Scbilizzi’s arrival.” 

The PzinoesB was better. With *he aid of a stick she could walk a little, 
and.she sat up instead of lying down on the sofa. The alertness, however, 
which was visible in her whoh expression, Grenville saw at a glance waa 
largely due to nervousness, an . the questions she began to put to him 
showed him the some thing. 

“ I want you,” she said, “ to tell me once again exactly what you told 
Irma yesterday about her hushonl. It seems to me you must have spok^ 
to her much too hopefully; and if you did the shook will he all thePworse. 
When iriie comes I shall want both of you to be present—you, Herr doctor, 
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Older to ike odidd 

,,;|^ig'te«.” • 

i Greaville was j^oeedii^ to explain for a second tbne what it was keML 
laid^HUid ke Idi JMkwel^ ^ did aO| diai he lad pexki^ 
vaj toeFniioato^i^^ *‘ Batit was/* he oontiimed,'*^pi«ca8ely 

beoHise I kn^ how naiah hex een^ye natore was suffenxtg^ toder her 
enforced abseneei that I wished, sinoe tiiere was no question of hnngmg her 
haokhere, to xeBeye her from the tensitm of an anxiety that eonld do no 
good to anyofne.” - 

The Princess had no time to reply to this; for he was still speaking when 
toe door of toe room opened, and Mrs* Schilizzi herself entered* Haste 
and some oyerwhtonmg emotions were visible in her eyes and cheeks, and . 
in her lips, which were at first compressed and then opened as if gasping. ^ 
« And is it tme 1 she said, as toey all looked in silence at her. << Is 
there really no hope 

** Doctor,” said the Princess, “ yon* explain it all to her*” 

The doctor, without mentioning' the operation, quietly explained to her 
that the course the disease had taken, though not unusual, had been in this 
case unexpected ; and again assured her that her presence would not only 
have been no help to her hnsband, but would have been nnperceived by 
him* The words seemed however to make but little impression upon her* 

** If,” she said, speaking to the Princess, I had only been with him 
when he died—^if I were only at tois moment tired and ill with having 
watched by him^—it would be different But now—you have all of you 
kept me away. You have made me guilty of desertion, for which I can 
never forgive myself, and for which I con never atone.” Her voice 
suggested pain rather than ordinary griet There was silence for a moment, 
then the Princess prepared to speak ; but before she had delivered herself 
of more than a premonitory cough, Mrs* Schilizzi sharply turned to 
Grenville, and, with a hardening voice, said to him, ** And you—you com¬ 
pletely took me in. You told me he was bettor. You told me not to bo 
anxious. If it hadn't been for youc I might have reached him in time. Ho 
was dying when you came to me; and with a lie you kept me away from 
him.” 

Perhaps,” said Grenville to the doctor, speaking with obvious difficulty, 
‘‘Vyou had better explain all to her—nothing, you understand, that respects 
myself: I merely refer to Mr. Sohilizzi's illness. I told her that when I 
left the condition of the patient was easier.” 

“ Frau Schilizzi,” said the doctor, turning to her with great gravity, 

“ Herr Grenville told you nothing but the truth. He forbore, by my advice, 
to go into needless details: but if you wish it, I may as well explain them 
to you. Yesterday morning, your husband’s condition became such, that 
the only hope left us was to perform an operation on his throat, commonly 
resorted to in such circumstances. But for this, he must have died five 
hours earlier. The operation was successful, and had his health been good 
otherwise-” 

' But^s. Schilizzi would not suffer him to continue. An operation ! ” 
she exclaimed. ** He had suffered an operation and yon, Mr. Grenville, told 
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xnd at all uboixt it I “ He was leaDing agiinft iite pd«e 

1^1 and abe went ovet bipi.; T>n yon Imnw^V aim ^*ifbai yon 

baye done ? you ha^d froin sie* foroed^zne 

tp neglect lam; you have allowed hiin to be neglected by others, ^ 
have billed him yonreelfi and the teproacb of hie death is mine, Bpei^ 4 ia^ 
ni 0 j can’t you 1 I advise you to do so now: for never again shall I give 
you an opportunity.” 

She seemed hardly to know what she was saying. One stinging sentence 
seemed to beget another. He looked at h^ fixedly with an expression of 
painful wondir. He tried to speak, but at first he had no voice; then a 
word or two came, hoarse and accompanied by a cough. 

** Oh,” she exclaimed ironically, ** and so you have a cough now, have 
yon. Much good that will do 1 you may at least muster voice to answer 
me.” 

Here, however, there was a murmnr made by the doctor. He had been 
watching Orer vilk intently, and listening to the sounds emitted by him: 
and now going v \o him, and taking him forcibly by the arm, he led him 
out of the '001 ii -^itb a promptitude that ensured compliance. ** Go to 
your room,’ ht said, ‘^and get back to bed 4lrectly* Id a few minutes I 
will be with yoi. your life may depend upon your prudence.” 

Almost E> ipei ed by Iho scone he had just gone through, Grenville went 
to his room vitL a dull mechanical resignation ; and the doctor returned to 
tho other h (t, brforo cither of them had uttered another syllable. He shut 
the door wi 'i a bang. In his cheeks was a flush of anger. He strode up 
to Mrs. Schilizzi, and confronteil her with a look that terrified her. ^^.Madame,'* 
he said, that gentleman who has just left us, has indeed done what you 
taxed him with, and kept back from you—and begged me to do so also— 
the most remarkable incident connected with your husband’s illness. Seeing 
however the manner in which you treat him, it will be host for you— 
will bo best for everyone, that I tell you the whole truth. I cannot allow 
you to be ignorant of it. Herr Grenville, madame, whom you charge with 
haying killed your husband, and to wtiom you say you wiU never again 
speak, when your aunt, the Princess was disabled, and one of the nurses 
failed me, attended your husbat>d himself during the most trying night of 
his illness, with a nerve ar.d a care which few trained nurses could have 
equalled: and when, madaux*, that operation took place, which you blame 
him for having concealed from you, it was solely his heroism which enabled 
it to take place at all. With his own mouth,” said the doctor, his voice 
rising, ^^he performed tho despc' 'ate function of removing through the 
tracheotomy tube, the membrane i iiat was suffocating your husband. Ko 
man walking up to a cannon’s n ou'iih took bis life in his band, more surely 
than did Herr Grenville then; he did it knowing that the danger was 
worse even than I dare explain o you: and events will have treated him 
with a favour which he had no ri^ ht to reckon upon, if he is not now laying 
himself down in his bed, to await the death from which he struggled to save 
your husband.” ^ • 

** Doctor,” cried th^rincess shrilly, stop—I order you to stop. Look 
at my niece. Can’t you see what you are doing to her.” 
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Urg. Sohilizs^i’s faod had indeed nsdergone a change. Its expreBslen had 
softened into one of helpless soirow. Her e^s were wide and appealing: 
then they became TBcant. Don't let him die I" she gasped as her strength 
failed her: and the doctor in another moment had placed her, xinconseioiis, 
on a sola. 

“ Tort need not be alarmed/' he said quietly, turning to the Princess. 
** She will come to herself presently.” 

The Princess showed by a look that she was sufficiently aware of this : 
and said with an anxious sharpness, “ Is it really true that yc^ are alarmed 
about Mr. Orentille." 

** He has,” said the doctor, ** taken a slight chill which, as I have seen 
during the last ten minutes, has already affected his throat; for seven days 
he will probably be a prisoner in his own room; but I hope, as we have 
certainly taken the disorder in time, that he may escape any serious 
eOnsequenoes, though the escape will be very narrow: If you will permit 
me to summon Frau Schilizzi'a maid, I will go to a patient, who needs 
my attention more.” 


Ohapteb XXIV. 

A WEEK later, sitting up in his bed, beaimg traces at once of weakness and of 
returning health, Grenville was listening to the doctor’s welcome annoanoe< 
ment that he .might leave his room, and enjoy the luxury of a drive; whilst a 
day or two later, if he wished, he could leave Inchtenbourg. As soon as the 
doctor was gone, he tnmed to a little pile of notes, which were lying on 
a table close to him. It was evident that they had been read already. 
He began re-reading them. 

The first consisted only of these few words. “ Forgive me—^forgive me. 
They will not let me come near you. They tell me you will soon be well. 
I wish I could kneel to yon, and more say, * Forgive me.*— Irma.** 
The second, which was dated the following day, was longer. “ Yonr 
servant gave mo your message. It was only/Thank yon. Write again.’ 
I believe you meant to show me that yon are at all events not implacable. 
I must have been mad—mad—when I spoke to yon as I did. This morning 
Paul was buried. All the world seems suddenly so hushed and strange to 
me that, just as in a church one is afiraid to speak or laugh, I am afiraid 
to let myself think or feel. But at least I may tell yon I hope you are not 
suffering. I may comfort myself with the confidence—^the doctor gives me 
this—that your recovery will be rapid: and—once more—oh, forgive me/* 
Then came these, of which every day had brought one. 

** The Princess goes home this afternoon. Her ankle is almost well I 
too must leave. I am obliged to rejoin my little ones. Thank you for your 
few words, which I could see you wrote with difficulty, telling me that my 
letters soothed and did not ^stnrb you. I shall drive over to-morrow, 
perhapy taking the children with me, to enquire afitf yon. And now shall 
I tell yon one thing? Dare I ? Will yon think ill ^ me for it, cpnridering 
what took place yesterday ? ‘\^1 yon think—I don*i know what I mean 
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but I Ml tell yon something that 1 did. Last night I was told yon were 
sound asleep. My maid had jnst heard this from yonr servant, when 1 
asked about yon, Bhe was in the passage outside your room, 1 asked her 
to look in* YeS'<^you were sleeping. I came in myself on tip-toe, just to 
have one look at you: and then 1 stooped down and gave you one kiss on 
your forehead. I saw my little scribbles lying on the table^ amongst your 
medicine glasses. It made me cry to think that such little things could 
please you.*’ 

am,” ran the next note, writing this in your hotel. I have driven 
over, with my two childi’en, to ask for you, as 1 said I would. Bend me a 
line—a word or two: or else a mere message. I hear you are much 
better. Oh if I could only see you! But it would not be allowed me; and 
under the circumstances, I ought not to ask it. Oh, to be with you again, 
and to hear your lips say, and to see your eyes look, the forgiveness that 
you have written to me i When I see you again will you be quite the same ? 
Are you sure you will ? I shall not be. 1 shall be changed: but if you 
still can care about what happens to me, it is not a change that will dis> 
please you.” 

Weak thougl; be was, he had written her al short answer, as hers of the 
next day ^ **You toll me,” she wrote, “that the doctor says you 
may mov;^ so n. Wheie will you go ? You will think I am very selfish, 
for the fi]' tl ought in my mind when I ask that question is whether you 
mean to wi-hout seeing me or saying a word to me. Don't do that, 
Bobby. j*ell me all your plans. Need you go far away ? 1 hardly know 
what I write. This air agrees with the children wonderfully. They are 
getting quite strong again. The loss they have suffered made them curiously 
quiet at first; but the return of healtii makes a kind of spring in their 
minds; and they are beginning to )^ay in the forest, as in the days which 
you remember. Send me a line—one lino oven is better thau nothing: 
and toll me that you are getting stronger.” 

Her next day’s note, and the last of the collection, was this. Grenville 
had just received it, and it was datedathe previous night. “ Fritz arrived 
with yours, only an hour ago. Yes. Come here. How can I say No ? I 
could not have ventured to make suggestion myself, but I was hopiug 
and dreaming that you might he moved to make it. Come to the hotel. I 
will order the best rooms for ycu. Would you like to have those that once 
upon a time were mine ? Oh Bobby, when I think of all that you have 
gone through, and when I now know that each day you are groMig 
stronger, a duplicate of your h<^^th seems to be springing up in me; only 
the name of the plant in my soil 1 3 not health but happiness. Any day now, 
1 will expect you: but if you lau, give me a few hours' notice. I still am 
nervous and shaken; and eve t a pleasure that took me by surprise would 
be a shock to me.” 

As Grenville was finishing his reading, Fritz entered the room, with 
towels and hot water, and, opcz.ing the window a little, admitted a whisper 
of leaves, and a breath of sunny air scented with early summer. ^euMe 
felt like a soul entering Paradise, as the freshness reached his nostrils; for 
what stole into his mind was not the summer only, but the prescience also 
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of an onbelievable something into which his own life was expanding. By 
midday he was breakfasting in the sitting-room lately vacated by the 
Princess. Then followed his drive. His last exoorsion in the environs of 
Lichtenbonrg had been the walk he took on the morning when Mrs. 
Schilim had explained to him that she wished he would rid her of his 
company} and banish himself to the Pasha’s castle. That morning ho had 
hardly known where to wander, for every road held some happy memory 
of her which would then have taunted him in his misery. But now to these 
roads he was again licensed to return—the happy memories again were be¬ 
coming part of his own life. His only difficulty now was, what road to choose. 
It was a choice between pleasures} and he lingered over it throughout his 
meal When at last he found himself in the caTriage, the whole world 
seemed bright with blossoms. High laburnums bosomed themselves on. 
clouds of leafage. Tborn trees bad broken out into masses of white and 
pink} and their faint, but penetrating scent, was straying in vagrant courses, 
and his own memories were blossoming and floating everywhere, like tim 
blossoms and like their scents. 

The doctor that evening gave him the unexpected information that, if he 
chose to do so, if he would take proper precautions, and if he would not 
travel too far continuously, he might leave Lichtonbourg next day. And 
where,” bo asked presently, would you think of going ? ” 

The question caused in Grenville a certain amount of embarrassment, but,, 
without any actual untruth, be managed to get out of it creditably. ** The 
Pfinsess,” be said, “will have me whenever I wish to go to her; but, 
before doing that, I must see Mrs. Schilizzi; so I thought of going first for 
a day or two to the hotel in the forest. 

The doctor declared that nothing could be better than this, as the air 
there was healthy and bracing to an extraordinary degree. “ In fact,” he 
said, “ I should advise you to remain there till you are quite strong again.” 

“And now,” said Grenville, “ I must ask yon an important question, and 
I trust yon to answer candidly. Do you think tliat my health in any way 
has Bufiered, or is likely to suffer, fr^ what I have gone through. I say 
in any way ; and 3 ^oa will not misunderstand my meaning.” 

“Herr Grenville,” said the doctor, “had your health been less sound 
than it was some ten days ago, my answer might have been either a doubtful 
or a painful one. I cannot say that what you have suffered has left 
absolutely no cfiect on yon; but the effect, I can tell you confidently, will 
be no more than this: your throat may be more delicate than it was 
before—more liable to the attack, say, of some form or other of laryngitis. 
I must advise you then to take great, though not excessive, care of yourself, 
and not to neglect precautions at which otherwise you might have safely 
laughed.” 

The first thing next morning a messenger was sent to the hunting-lodge 
with the announcement that Grenville would follow in the course of the 
afternoon. He did so; but the carriage being heavy, the journey was 
Blower than he had anticipated, and it was five o’clock before the manager 
of the bftel was showing him into the sitting-room, with which he was so 
vividly familiar. Lying on the table was a note. It said,— 
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' ^ I will wait in for yon. Will yon come oyer and see me ? I wonder if 
yon wonld be able to dine with us ? ** 

He sat down, fatigned a little with the drive, and looked abont him for a 
minute or two. Every vase or jar which wonld hold flowers was filled with 
them. Some were wildflowers, but there were others—especially some 
roses—which he divined must have come from a certain neighbouring 
garden, which he himself, wading amongst grey dew, had once rifled in 
the hush of a dim dawn. 

He longed to hasten to the hunting-lodge.' He longed to say that he 
wonld dine there. Bnt not only prudence, but an actual sense of weakness, 
prompted him to write and despatch the following note instead:— 

** I must not come this evening. 1 am not 'fery strong yet. You must 
dine here, and mast bring the children with yon.’* 

An answer was brought back to him on a folded scrap of paper. 

“ Yes,'* it said, ** wo will come.” 

An hour or so later, as he was still resting in his chair, he heard in the 
passage a pattering of light feet. There was a light knock at the door, and 
In came the two children. They came close to him, and gave him their 
faces to bo kisse d. Ho looked for their mother. They had left the door 
open. Ho kix ' ihe must be coming. She stood presently in the door¬ 
way. Abv VO soft black dress her face once more to Grenville sng- 
gested thi: pe il of ? pale geraninm. There was in her attitude as she 
stood ther > a ^aoment’s gentle hesitation, and what her eyes suggested 
to him wf^! tha clear shining after rain. Their meeting was made easy 
by tho chn Iren’s presence. There was no passion perceptible in it— 
nothing l^ut a gentle and profound quiet. 

** Best,” she said, “ rest. I am not going to have you standing. Go 
back to your chair, and I will bring mine beside you.” 

She asked him how he was. She told him about the health of the 
children. Then in a low tone she said A word or two about the funeral, 
and added,— 

** I know now that I could really ^ave been of no service. The doctor 
told me that I had nearly been very ill myself. That was the thing 
which really at last quieted me. It was a witness borne by my body 
that I really had done my best. I wouldn’t believe my soul, though 
that said the samo thing. 1 fancied it was deceiving me. 1 couldn’t 
bring myself to believe it. Why" should the witness of one’s body be so 
much the more trustworthy 

In their voices, as they spoke together, there was no note of sorrow, bnt 
there was something subdued ai: ! hushed—a tribute of reverence to the 
Bolenmity of a recent human ct tB&u*ophe. Then came dinner and the ripple 
of the children’s talk, in whb h not even the knowledge of death could 
silence the laugh of childhood. Their mother and Grenville had to talk to 
them about their food. One chUd had an absurd struggle with a chicken- 
bone ; the other, by-and-by, a niniature tragedy with her gravy ; and the 
conversation, as it flitted from one such trifle to another, though still 
subdued, gradually became more natural. The two small moutls were 
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)msy and ^tiiiig sugary witli sweetmeals, when the nurse arrived to 
Bununon them back to bed. 

*<Let them/’ said ^hlrs. Schilizzi, ** have a little run on the way, and I 
will watch them from the balcony. Godchildren—go. Mother will come 
soon; and if you can, catch a ^iry to show her. Only mind, it must be a 
goodhury/’ 

She and (^enviUe went into the balcony, and watched the two small 
forms flit^g about below them. Presently from a clomp of log-myrtle rose 
a large pale^winged moth, to which the children instantly gave chase, 
jumping into the air, and reaching their hands towards it. she watched 
this incident, Mrs. Sphilizzi laughed. The sound was that unconscious 
ripple which Grenville kne^ so well. He turned to her. Her face was 
bright with a happy smile. It was a smile like the yearns first Bnow*drop. 

“Bobby/’ she said, “you mustn’t stay out too long. You look so 
worn and tired. You had better come in now* Take my arm; you are 
not too proud to lean on me.” 

Bhe ^osed the window so as to keep the draught frqm him. She seated 
h^i^lf beside him on a sofa^r and Ip^ked kt him gravely and in silence. A| 
w her fonn nmde a riight nraveauar him. In an instant, genill 

and elosdy, l^e the teofhrfis of a hoiid^ about hv 

neck, and his l^s w^ere whupenag m her ear, “ £rma» from this day, I wfi 
never, I will never leave you.” .. ^ | 

“ Hush, oh,, hush! ” she exeUiaedi softly disengaging herself. “ 1 will 
never leave yon eitheri if you will let me xsaiaain vuth you. But for a littia 
while you smst let me wat<di <mr. you li^ mother. You are very weak! 
still, and I must treat you like my l&tle child. You are not strong enough 
yet even to catch a foiry." 

** To>morrow,” he said, “ if it k warmw, let us go. again into the forest, 
and rit again at tiie foot of that same beeoh-tree. Do you remember the 
blue flowers ? Irina, we still have some diiioult points to settle.” 

“ Have we ? ” she murmured, loo^g down at him, for she had risen to 
go, “ But one thing is settled—yo]^ won’t unsettle that—that you are never 
going to leave me.” 

As they had arranged, in the warmth of summer sunshine, they drove 
together, with the children, tiirou^ the remembered track in the forest, 
and found the very beech-tree against'whose shining atemhe once had seen 
the contrast of her red dress and parasol. 

“ Tell me,” she said softly, as soon as they had composed themselves 
on the moss, ** what the things are we mnst settle, I know of many; but 
1 want yon to speak first.” Grenville hesitating, she presently went on. 
“After all, Bobby, we stiU have something to settle with our consciences.” 

“ Have we he said. “ Sometimes I think so, and sometimes noi 1 
at least have offered mine the ntmost payment I could make to it.” 

“And I, too, to mine,” she said,/* wanted to pay my debt. Do you 
thinlt that the payment is complete enough ? ” 

“ Fate, or the course of events,” he answered, “ or what 1 should like to 
cim a Deity, has gently given us back what we both gave it to take. If to 
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Go4, or to law, pr to oip* bouIb, tl^ero is $tii?j.ii vmeist duoi let us remember 
that wo have been willing to mui^e paymciil •> nir deaths, and since that 
was not accepted, let ns now make it with .ives. Irma,’* he wont 
on, “ it often seems to me that we may go a, astray, or may show as 
little fortitude, in accusing ourselves, as we oi> . irt exensing onrselves* 
Let us learn together, Irma, our religion and « philosophy of life, mid let 
us strive for an equal courage hi giving oursf^ blame and pardon. But 
all this,'* he went on, not exactly what I - thinking of, when I said 
last night we had some difficult points to s ^ . I was thinking of our 
immediate future." 

“ Yes ? " she said anxiously. Don't v ^ y re going to leave me," 

“If I did," he answered, “I should l .lsI you not to believe it. But 
before we are able, without offending tho world, to establish a relation 
between onrselves which the world can recognis^e, some time must elapse. 
If we alone were concerned, snoji a question need not trouble os. lean 
never be yon» more tridy tht^vl.present; but, just as one 
dresses oneself in order to go iniu iki street, so, if .oar reUtrafflsh^ is to 
be shown to the world eventnally, it would to «n outrage not to dress it in 
the world's presenl>e4 fornuditieB* prapiioal question is 

this. How, till. Uto M toBi. renuuo together ? ShaU I tell 

you what 1 tore thought of , . - 

“Tellme." !v ; 

“ Do yon remember how often t htave ialked to you about Italy ? If we 
£nd it suits the children, shall wa^yd for some months there^say till the 
winter ? And then, when at last we can openly share a home together, we 
might find some villa, either by the sea or in Florence. This could be done 
without causing the least remark. 'Whenever it was desirable, we might 
stay at different hotels. There need be no division between ns, except to 
the outer eye ; and if we are only wise in choosing our times and seasons, 
we need encounter no eye thfd would have any interest in observing us. 
What do yon say, Inna ? Speak to me. Tell me your opinion." 

“ Ob," she said at lost, “ it is all ^ dd^gbtful* Why, Bobby, 1 wonder 
if yon will understand me. I don't feel that just yet it is right even to 
think of it," 

“ Never mind," he answered. “Think of it when yon like. I daresay 
we are none of ns in a condition io travel yet; and meanwhile, whilst we 
rest here, I will remember I am yonr child, and afterwards, as long as yon 
wish it, remember I am yonr brniher." 

The following evening, as they Si* together in the twilight, the charm of 
the future set free their tongueiii fancies, and the scenes glimmered 
before them which they soon hoped io visit. “ Have yon forgotten," she 
said—“ I have not forgotten it- -the momentary pictures of Italy with 
which once you stirred and dazz. ad me. I rememtor your very words— 
boats gliding on lakes with sails lil:e the breasts of swans, the marble peaks 
of the pure Carrara Monntains, rising out of violet mists, and glittering in a 
sky of primrose colour, the notes of the Angelns trembling from uagg]^ 
villages amount the Apennines." 

‘‘Yes," said Grenville; **we will see them all. We will sit together 
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above Como, in an arbour of which I know, whilst the banksia roses round 
ua are fretting the purple twilight.*’ 

** And I,” she said, will not trouble you with questions about our past. 
'Whatever we ought to think of it we shall learn to think. Our united lives 
will teach us.” 

** Yes,” said Grenville, and if onr future is good, we shall Jiot condemn 
too oomple^y the past out of which it sprupg. We have broken that outer 
law, which di^es from age to age, and which would never be needed if 
It waM never broken. We have ventured on a sea where there Was nothing 
to or save ns, but the iimer, nnwritt^ law, orw& 
be hisp^lnterpareieT;'and whether U truly our Hves tnust 

itioW,' in irhid we ha;ve won, and in whi^ We were ready to^ lose.’’ 

■ /; It is never safe to say of a xsfUi death that he was happy ; in 

t hertw cases it is safe to say so s^r it. ii year later it might have safely 
been said of Grenville, who even how, though he did not know it, carried 
the seeds of death in him. Time, however, was given him for the fulfil* 
ment of all his dreams—for the wanderings he had planned with his com¬ 
panion, and the peace of a home' shared with her. As for her, what her 
life owed to him, and what it po^ not lose even with his loss, may bo 
guessed from the fact that after ^e was lefr alone—abne except for her 
children—her chief solace, and hm: most constant occupation, was studying 
the papers and diaries in which his devotion to herself was recorded, and, 
step by step, comparing her oWn with them; and gradually forming them 
into something that resembled a coherent history, she prefixed to her 
manuscript the following dedication:—** To the sole and only begetter of 
this volume. 

You by whose side I shall lie, in a wicker coffin like yours, with 
whose bones my bones shall mingle, and whose fiesh 1 shall meet again in 
the sap of the violets above our grave, I have done my best, whilst waiting 
to come back to you in death, to perpetuate in this book neither yonr life 
nor mine, but that one singlo* life into which both our lives were fused. 
Were my power as a writer equa^^to my love as a woman, that life should 
live in these pages, as it lived and breathed once in our now lonely bodies. 
I would make it live—all of it; I would keep back nothing; for perfect lovo 
casts out shame. But if anyone shonld think that I ought to blush for 
what I have written, I shonld be proud if, in witness of my love for you, 
every page of it were as crimspn rose^^'v 

W. H. Mailock. 


The Editor of this to return any Manuscripts, 
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THE IRISH LOOAL GOV£RXME>’T BILL. 

It is no e^ggeration to saj/tibkl tlie IrisH Local Government Bill 
of Mr. Boliour has been of disappointment upon both 

sides of th( Channel. English TXnionists had been taught ever 
since 1886 f > look forward to it u containing a practical solution of 
the Irish pi jblem. Ooerciott they were told was merely a hateful 
expedient” necessary for the moineiiti ahd the real Irish policy of 
the Government would be fiJtmd in the proposals which were pro¬ 
mised on Ihe subject of Lo^l Government, which would give the 
Irish people the practical management of their own affairs, which 
would place them upon a footing of equality with the people of 
England and of Scotland, and which would completely satisfy what¬ 
ever was genuine and honest in the demand for Home Buie. To 
people who had formed antmip^Ons of this kind, the Government 
Bill must have come wi^ a keen sense of disappointment. The 
idea that it would satisfy iny 4?™aiid or any person of any party in 
Ireland was abandoned from the outset by Mr. Balfour himself. The 
ambitious policy of attempting to satisfy the claim for Home Bulo 
by giving Irishmen substantial self-government has disappeared, and 
the Irish Local Government Bill, vrhich was regarded by so many 
Englishmen as the great cliriiai to which the Ministry was slowly 
but surely advancing during the last six years, was calmly declared 
by Mr. Balfour himself to be of less vtdue than the Light Bail way 
Scheme for Connemara, and of infinitely less importance than the 
Perpetual Coercion Act of 1887 The principle of applying equal 
laws to England, Ireland, end Scotland has been thrown to the 
winds, and those Englishme t who expected to find in the new 
measure some honest attempi to fulfil the election pledges of the 
Conservative party in 1886 must feel that a great opportunity has 
been lost, and their disappointiaent must be keen. 

In Ireland, I do not hesitate to say, there is a very generakseniiB 
of disappointment at the Bill. Not that anyone expected a thorough 
or complete measure of self-government. 3^ attitude of the Con- 

Ton, n.s. t t 
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flervatiye party in Ireland prevented the possibility of that. The 
grand jury system is the last remnant of the old power and ascen¬ 
dancy of the landlord class. Under its working they still possess 
considerable power, influence, and patronage. Any proposal to 
substitute popularly elected bodies for the present grand juries was 
therefore Qsrtain to meet their deadly hostility. Ind,eed, it is scarcely 
too much to say that the so-called “loyal minority” in Ireland 
would probably prefer Home Buie itself to any thorough or complete 
scheme of local self-government. Knowing this, the Irish people 
did not expect an entirely satisfactory, bill, even if the Government 
honestly intended to carry out their earlier policy of endeavouring 
to wean Irishmen from Home Eule by granting them large powers 
over their local aflairs. But srill most Irishmen expected a bill 
which their members could endeavour to amend in committee, and 
which they could in the end accept for what it was worth. The 
attitude of Irish Nationalists towards Local Government is essentially 
diflerent from their attitude towcuds Home Eule. On the latter 
subject we do not believe in the policy of accepting half a loaf in 
preference to no bread. IWe believe the granting of Home Eule 
will be regarded by Englishmen in the nature of an experiment; 
that very many of them will in the end be influenced^ by the thought 
that, Englwd having failed so lamentably in the government of 
Treland, it cannot do much hirin ta see whether Irishmen themselves 
will be able to do better. It will be in the minds of great masses 
of Englishmen an experiment Irelai^*8 right and title to self- 
government, which we hold to be inherent and inalienable, will 
therefore be decided in the minda of Englishmen by the success or 
failure of this experiment This being so, we feel bound to take 
care that the experiment is made under conditions which do not 
preclude the possibility of stbcen®. Any measure of Homo Eule 
which is not thorough in principle, which does not confer upon 
Ireland supreme authority in the liimi|gement of purely Irish aflairs, 
or which weights her with a larger shire of imperial taxation than 
she can fairly bear, would inevitably break down. The anticipation 
of its breakdown would prevent diflerent classes in Ireland from 
joining together, as they certainly would under a thorough and 
flnal settlement, in an honest effort to improve the material and 
industrial condition of the country, and the experiment would he a 
failure. For these reasons, amongst others, we feel bound to adopt 
a somewhat oast-iron attitude in the question of Homo Eule. Not 
so, however, in the question of Local Government. On this subject 
our -attitude is entirely diflerent. It is plainly a matter for com- 
jjromise, for taking what we can get, provided the measure to he 
accepted does not violate essential principles, and for seizing the 
first opportunity afterwards to strengthen and improve our position. 
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It was in tliis frame of ^mind tliat large masses of the Insh people 
were prepared to receive and consider the Q-ovetnment measure* 
They did not expect a perfect or a logical bill; they were willing lk> 
make the best of it even though by so doing they might be assisting 
the Government to make some political capital for themselves in 
England. To fliem the provisions of the Bill came as a surprise and 
a disappointment. The Bill was not merely illogical: it was absurd 
and grdtesque; it was not merely halting in its attempt to remove 
the present grievance: it was in itself the enactment of gross and 
flagrant injustice; it was not merely a disappointment to Irish 
hopes: it was a wanton insult to Irish sentiment. It was radically 
wrong. It was a local government bill framed upon the principle of 
coercion. It was no longer a question for Irish Nationalists of 
amendment of the Bill in committee, or acceptance of it for what it 
was worth. It was a ni^ure based upon the principle of distrust 
of the people, framed up^' the supposed inferiority of the Irish race; 
its principle was insulting and vicious, and the House of Commons 
witnessed, or iho occasion of its"introduction, an ominous union of 
Pamellite ur 1 anti-Pame^te repudiation and denunciation. This 
was the f i st mpression made upon the minds of Irishmen by Mr, 
Balfour’s pet- h introdumng the-measure. The Bill has now been 
printed a. d pubHshed. Suffioieirt time has elapsed for a calm and 
careful study of its.details. It has been discussed from every point 
of view, and in every Irish pirolei It Will probably therefore be of 
interest to consider whether, m ^is instance, first impressions were 
correct, and whether the Bill is enable of such amendment in 
committee as would maka it a^ptable as a useful measure to the 
Irish people. ^ 

Pew people outside of haWe, I think, a correct knowledge 

of the complex system of local government which for so long has 
existed in that countr}^ Under the g^and jury laws. It is a system 
intricate, anomalous, an^ ^erly indefensible in logic. It has no 
parallel whatever in either England, Scotland, or Wales. Under its 
working, the Irish people have been completely divorced from any 
share of responsibility in the management of the local affairs of 
their country. No doubt we have m\micipal government upon an 
absurdly high and narrow fran 'hise in Irish towns, hut as regards 
the great bulk of the populi tion, four-fifths of the whole, who do 
not reside*in towns, they havt been permitted to take no part what¬ 
ever in local government, and have never had a chance of a training 
in the art of ruling themselveg. The entire county government of 
the country has been in the bauds of a class alien in sympathy, and 
for the most part in religion, and bitterly hostile in politic# to tEe 
people. As has always happened in the case of similar ascendencies 
elsewhere, these powers have been used for the benefit of themselves 

tt2 
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amonget wliom aU ^tronage^ emoluments 
liaT$ been oBieiuUy piieji^edi. Tbe are purely 

landlord inatitutlpns; Mey are entirdy non^representatiyd of ike 
people wkoae taxes diey assess and spend, and wkose tkey 

transact aocordmg to their lights or their caprices. Their mode 
nomination^ is sufficient of itself to condemn theml^ The shenff of 
Ike county'is nominated by the Lord Lieutenant, and he selects the 
^ Section he is absolutely unfettered, sarO that in 
certain cases he is compelled to select large landed proprietors. 
These bodies, so created, are charged with ^ the business of the 
coimty. They levy annually in the shape of county cess a sum of 
about one miUion and a half. In the case of all agricultural lettings^ 
made prior to the Land Act of 1870,-^0 whole of the county cess is 
payable by the occupier. Jn^lettings made since that date this cess 
is payable half by the occupier and the owner, unless a 

special arrangement to the contrary is entei^ into between landlord 
and tenant. The great majority of the lettings existing in Ireland 
to-day were made before 1870, and in mbst of those made since that 
date, the occupiers have oontr^^ted to pay the entire cess. So that, 
speaking broadly, it may be said ibis sum of a million and a half 
levied and spent by the grand Ittries, is paid by men who have 
absolutely no voice whatever in its expeinditure. In addition to the 
assessment of taxation and its expenditure, to the appointment of all 
county officials, to the repair and maintenance of public works— 
roads, bridges, court-house^ imd. b^ grand juries are 

charged with judicial functions of a most difficult and responsible 
character, for the proper fulfilment of which it may safely be said no 
worse tribunal could be devi^ by the wit of mam They exercise a 
discretionary power to levy theiax entiitely unknown outside Ireland 
and known there by tho name Sf “ the blood money,” whereby com¬ 
pensation may be given in oerthln ^es ior^murder or maiming of the 
person, and sum so agreed u|^n ibay be levied upon either the 
county at large or upon a particular barony. Section 135 of the Grand 
Jury Act, 6 & 7 Will. IV. o. 116, gives them in addition the power 
of granting compensation for fires, or in a word for almost any injury 


“ to property which they chose to consider “ malicious,” and enables 
Wjiem to levy the amount upon either ** the county at large or any 
XO^y, parish, district, townland or sub-denomination thereof,” as 
think fit. It is unnecessary to point out that powers such as 


ly which are not possessed by any existing tribunal in Great 
idn, could under no circumstances be safely vested in an irre- 
\sible, non-representative, and grossly partisan body such as tho 
^ T^and. It is scarcely to be wondered at that the grand juries 
^ Jtheir powers, were swayed by political and personal motives, 
the detestation of the mass of the Irish people. It is one 
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of tile most unanswerable arguments in favour of ;&ojaie Bide. 
this unjiist and anomalous oondition of things has been permitted 
by the Imperial Parliment to continue in existence down to the 
year of grace 1892. There never was a period of its mtistenoie when 
any responsible Minister dared openly to defend it. One of the 
demands of O’Cohnell) when he was in alliance with the Whigs, iw 
the establishment of representative bodies to transact the business of 
the counties, and from that day to this the present system has lin* 
gered on without a defender an apologist. Surely the first and 
greatest of all necessities when dealing with the question of local 
government in Ireland is to abolish the present system altogether. 
Nothing good can be grafted upon the grand jury system. The 
parent trunk is not merely birren; it is "poisonous and must be 
rooted up. And this is the one. ti^g Mr. Balfour’s Bill does not 
do. It continues the grand in existence, it preserves intact its 
chief fiscal and all its ju^cial ppwers. This is the one great 
and unpardon'?blv 'lefect, which -to pervades every section of the 
scheme that it is to see ho^it 'can be amended in committee. 


The powers u the giand jury may^ roughly divided under 
three heads. P rst, fiscal and admimstiative functions; second, 
its judicial £ uctnns; and thh^ its fdhetions as part of the machinery 
of the criminal law of the country. In all of these departments I 
maintain its power is retained almost untouched under Mr. Balfour’s 
scheme. Let us see if this be sm The third class of functions 
I have mentioned is the least impoitai^t, and I will deal with it 
first. * •.-.''iV'#.'' ■ 

The sending of indictments up io grand juries, and the necessity 
for the finding of true bills by them, before accused persons can 
be put upon their trial, are of very augient origin. It was a provision 
wise and necessary at the time for the protection of prisoners. In 
the present state of socie^, an(i,:: m present condition of the 
criminal law, it is little shor^of a it^Iess and irksome formality; 


protection to the prisoner it is none. Modern legislation has pro¬ 
vided for the investigation of all criminal accusations by a bench of 
magistrates, and no mas|oa& be put upon his trial 'unless this 
tribunal decides there is a facie case against him, and formally 
returns him for trial The pr<K ■(‘diug before the grand jury is, 
therefore, an absolutely unnecef lary formality. If grand juries are 
to be kept in existence at all then, I admit, the leaving of this 
power of finding true bills in tbeir hands is harmless and unobjec¬ 
tionable. But to keep grand juries in existence simply because, 
according to the present crimina. law, indictments must be sent ug 
and true bills found, seems to me, with my strong bias in favour of. 
bolishing these bodies root and branch, little short of absurd. If 
diis be tile only function reserved for them, and if the function itself 
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be obsolete and utterly useless, then, I say, abolish the grand 
jury and the function along with it. This, however, is the least 
important of all the powers retained by the grand juries under Hr. 
Balfou r's Bill Of far greater importance is the power of granting com* 
pensation in certain cases for murder and maiming, and for all classes 
of malicious injuries to property. This is a power which, as I ^have 
already said, does not reside in any tribunal whatever in GreatBritain. 
Its exercise by a body such as an Irish grand jury, so long as human 
nature remains what it is, must give rise to jobbery and wholesale 
dishonesty. The way in which this law works at present is a crying 
scandal in every county in Ireland. I could fill whole pages with 
instances of gross and fraudulent transactions, and of o^en and harc> 
faced acts of political partisanship, perpetrated from time to time in 
the exercise of these powers. A worse tribunal for their exercise 
could not be devised, but I am fi^ to confess that in my opinion it 
is difficult to conceive any tribii£ial which could be devised to which 
with safety could be comznitted.t^ Wide cUsc^t^ jurisdiction in 
question. These provisions of the lav* are in themselves thoroughly 
vicious; they must of necessity leadt to fraud and dishonesty; while 
the injustice of enabling a grand jurjr ^ punish and perhaps utterly 
ruin the inhabitants of a particular pf&ii or townland by placing 
upon them a heavy fine for, say, spme malicious fire caused no man 
knows how or why, cannot be denied. ■ The law as to compensation 
for malicious injuries should be rep^ed; but, if that be not done, 
then it is little short of 1 u|^toiu to propose, in a great scheme of 
Local Government, to leave die .power of administering this law in 
the hands of a tribunal so,.utterly.unfitted as the grand jury has 
proved itself to he. I do. not; of saying that these 

powers should be given to ^ counc^ Such a body 

would, in my opinion, be a betttt tribunid than the grand jury. It 
would, at any rate, be rgmentatm of. the people who would have 
to pay the ta^. But stUl; X 'iiM|^Htdsut it would he in many 
respects unsuitable. If kW of Otopensation is to he preserved, 
then, In my opinion, the^^Kiwer of sdminis^ it should be with¬ 
held alike from grand jury and Oouiity council, and.it should be 
vested in a judge of assize, with a jury, and the matter should be 
tried out as any civil action would be| With a right to either side to 
demand a specid jury, which would ensure a tribunal of intelligence 
and independence. This proposal is not without precedent, even as 
the law now stands. By section 138 of the Grand Jury Act it is 
provided that in case any presentment for compensation be opposed 
by a ratepayer, he may apply to the Judge of Assize for permission 
tb enter a traverse, and, if the permission be granted, a jury shall 
forthwith he impannelled to try the issue. If the right of appealing 
from the grand jury to a judge add petty jury were an absolute^one. 
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much of the injustice of the prcscni sy^-fecTn would be correoted; but 
it will be observed the right depends <:bo permission of the 
judge, and the invariable praence of all U)< Iges of recent years 
has been, when, application for leave to entei traverse is made, to 
try the case themselves on that application, withoir: = jury, to take 
the evidence and decide the issue, the result being j r the decision 
be against the ratepayer, leave to traverse is refused ; i if, on the 
other hand, the decision be in his favour, the grand jury are informed 
of the fact, and, of course, accept it. In this way the right to a 
decision by a petty jury is filched from the ratepayers. If the Bill 
of the Government is to satisfy any one in Ireland, the grand jury 
must be absolutely divested of this power of dealing with compen¬ 
sation for malicious injuries, and, if ^iis.||aw of compensation is to 
remain in existence at all,^I think the only fair tribunal to deal with 
the matter would be the one I , have suggested, namely, a judge of 
assize, and a jury, common or special, as the parties may desire. 

I now come to what is the great and damning defect in Mr. 
Balfour's Bill. Hot only does he preserve the criminal jurisdiction 
and judicial powers of the grand jury in the manner I have described, 
but he leaves the grand jury in practically supreme control over the 
county council in all the most important matters of finance and county 
administration. It is provided by clause 4 of the Bill that there 
shall be a permanent joint committee appointed by tbe grand jury 
and the council of every county, oondsting of seven members chosen 
by each body, with the sherifE of the county as an ex-officio member. 
We know who the shenffi of a^yjndt'Oeunty is. He is a leading 
representative of the landkxrd epts, a&d usu^y a regular attendant 
upon the grand jury, lie, is in office. In this way the 

grand jury is given a nu^o^ity on the joint committee. 

This joint committee is to hive psiJ&BtSlj supreme powers over the 
oounfy council. Ho capital ei^l^Bditare can be entered upon, no 
capital liability can be meikffel, no loan for anypuip^ can be 
negotiated, no guarantee can lie given, no public work can be under¬ 
taken by the council—that is, by the elected representatives of the 
ratepayers—save by th% express oon^nt and permission of the 
standing committee—^that is, of the >rand jury. Hot alone that, 
but tbe power oT appointing their o m officials even is not to be 
trusted to the council. The oommitlee—^that is, the grand jury— 
is to have power to appoint the secretary to the county, to fix his 
salary, and, if they so choose, to remove him from office. The 
general employees are to be appointed in accordance with a scheme 
prepared by the council and approved by the Local Government 
Bo^, and ojfly to be varied by consent of the committee—4hat "is, 
the grand jury. The county surveyor even holds his appointment 
at the will not of the representatives of the cesspayers, but, at the 
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will of .the committee, and no single officer, from the highest to the 
lowest, can be appointed by the council of its own authority. A 
more humiliating proposal was never made to any people. It does 
not spring from what might be, perhaps, a natural fear that at first 
the body elected by the people would require training in the arts of 
self-government. The provisions are not of a temporary character. 
They are to be permanent. They spring from a rooted distrust of 
the people. This is the one radical and all-pervading defect in the 
Bill. Once take it for granted that the people are totally unfit for 
self^govranooi^ that they are absolutely unworthy of any trust 
, whateV^x. that they are fnudulsadij oppressive, and dishonest, that 
in flation to all they of foals who would at once 

jprooeedf if permitted, own money, add it ^hen 

a sheer impossiUnly to any scheme for the conferring 
of local government upon them wh^^ be absurd, illogical, 

and ineffective. This is the rock i^on which Mr. Balfour has split. 
He candidly tells Irishmen, m that they are only fit to be 

governed by a perpetual Coercdoai Act, that he believes them to be 
dishonest, bigoted, and stupM.. ; Ha is forced, it is true, by a foolish 
public opinion in England to a ihow of grating them self- 
government; but, in order tohia'a^ “safe,"’ he has been 
forced to hedge it round with restnctions which, of necessity, rob it 
of all value in their eyes, and repugnant to 

their self-respect. This proposal of a joint commitree, it is needless 
to say, has no place in thiir Eiiglish Lboat Government Act. It has 
a parallel,.though not an;^SPC80to^jn^Scotland; but it is worth 
noting that this provision was inselted iii the Scotch Act in spite of 
the opposition of an overwhelming majority of Scotch representatives. 
The cases, however, are far different In Scotland the proprietor 
pays half the county rates, ond^might, therefore, have a claim to a 
special voice in their expenditu^ As I have shown, in Ireland 
the occupier, as a rule, ^ys the whcde of the county cess. The 
sheriff, who is to have tfie casting vote on the committee, is in 
Scotland a judicial ofiBcervr Ih Ireland he is the nominee of the 
Grown, and in a special manner is the representative of the londloxds, 
and his presence on the committee gives a permanent majority to 
the class which at present holds power, and Which, practically 
speaking, pays none of the rates. 

The first and chief objection which Irishmen have to Mr. Balfour's 
Bill may therefore be summed up in these words. Instead of 
abolishing the grand juries, which for nearly half a century have 
been objects of distrust, and, indeed, I might say, of absolute detes- 
ta^n the people, he perpetuates them; he leavcj them their 
criminal jurisdiction which is unnecessary, their judicial functions 
which are of a most delicate and responsible kind, and which they 
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have grossly and notoriously abused, and above all, he leaves them 
practically supreme control over the councils elected by the rate¬ 
payers to carry on the fiscal and admim*Kf,rative work of the counties. 
Unless the Government boldly remodel the whole of their scheme, 
therefore, I have no hesitation in saying that Irishmen will feel 
their duty to be, not to endeavour to amend in snaall particulars, but 
to do their best to defeat and destroy the measure. 

The particular portion of Mr. Balfour^s Bill which has most struck 
the imagination of the public has yet to be considered, though, 
indeed, it may be dismissed in a few brief sentences. The proposal, 
contained in what has come tp the put *em in the dock ” 

clause, is one which of itself wo^lte'limte sufficient to kill the Bill. 
Any twenty cesspayers of a gjovided, may apply to a 

judge of assize for leave to pctitwifi t6e ffigh Court for the removal 
,of thft entire county council on itie ground of corruption, malversa¬ 
tion, or oppression, or of pearwfifeftt'jdisohedience to the law; and if 
the judge is of opinion that ft case has been made out, 

such leave is to be given, The petition when presented shall be 
tried by the judges on the rota for the trial of election petitions, who 
shall have power to remove all the members of the council from 
office, in which case the Lbid shall appoint five persons 

to act for a period not exceeding tbiw yisars as council for the county 
in question, and to exercise ' aU: the powers attaching to that body. 
When this proposal was unfolded to &e House of Commons it was 
received with shouts of laughter upon the one side, and abashed 
silence upon the other. People asked themselves, Was it seriously 
intended ? A more grotesque make, under the guise of 

a scheme for conferring the right of self-government upon a country, 
was never heard of, XepdlesS to say, ^e Government did not dare 
to make any similar proposal ih the j^glishor Scotch Local Govern¬ 
ment Bill. Not alone does this clause place the very existence of 
the county councils at the mereydf a couple of judges, but it invents 
specially for their benefit a n^w brime. “ Oppression ” is one of the 
ofiences for which councils are to ho put "in the dock," and upon 
conviction of which they are to he summarily suppressed. What is 
“ oppression " ? There is no such crime knoini to our law. Where 
are wc to look for a definition of Its meaning? There is no such 
definition in our criminal law, or in the Bill. It is, I suppose, to 
he left to he interpreted at thei own sweet will by " the judges on 
the rota for the trial of elect on petitions.” A nice proceeding 
surely, at this period of the nineteenth century I What would have 
been said had Mr. Bitchie proper ed any such penal clause for i^glish 
ratepayers P The Government ^Fould hardly have survived iin pr<^ 
posal for a week. But for Ireland it is quite different. ^ The Iriah 
people are mere " Hottentots,” It may be necessary, in order to 
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satisfy an inconveniently conscientious class of English Voters^ to go 
through the form of giving them a Local Government Bill to make 
good the election pledges of 1886, but in their case the Bill, in order 
to be '^safe/' must be a sham and an insult. But it may be said if 
there is no fear of oppression or corruption on the part of Irish 
county councils, this clause will remain a dead letter, and can do no 
harm. If that argument is a sound one in the case of Ireland, it is 
also a sound one in the case of Englai^d, yet no sane man would 
venture to say that the English people would tolerate such a clause 
for twenty-four hours. County councils in England are subject to 
tbe complete control of the High Court of Justice. If they by the 
breadth of a hair outstep their lumts or their powers—the Court of 
Queen’s Bench and the Court of Qiancery have ample jurisdiction 
under the Common Law to xMram> by^'^ of ancient and 

well-known methods, under pain of fine and imprisonment, any 
irregular or illegal ac^on Here, without any 

grotesque and absurd proposal for ."trial” of a popularly 
elected body, without the oreatioa of any new crime unknown to 
our law, a complete safeguai^ against any such 

dangers as may be feared ^f^^ vaswly^ d and endowed 
popular bodies. These po w efjll ^ ^irib^age;.^oonflidered sufficient in 
England and in Scotlm^ inM in Ireland. To say that 

fiirther and largto powen of wefeiS fl ^ ^ 4^ * control Ae necessary in 
Ireland is to stamp onr ^ intelligence end in 

coaimion honesty, a^ then aen if we did not resent 

soiffi tteeiment, nat< ss an insult. What 

reason exists for thus as stupid, dishonest, 

or oppressive? How do sank bodies as we have^been 

penuitted to possess compare isr flieie'ftipeote with similar bodies in 
England ? It is not lo3Qgf held an inquiry into 

the Metropolitan Board ^ a body which one 

would have thought frcm its'ccxoititetion cbnsisted of the very salt 
of the earth. The result of the inquiry was to expose to the world 
a spectacle of incompetence, recklessness, and, indeed, of corruption, 
which shocked the public and led to its i^eedy destruction. What 
similar instance can be pointed to in Ireland since the reform of the 
municipal corporations P ^ i 

The action of certain boards of poor-law guardians from time to 
time in Ireland may be instanced as proof of the need of some 
reserve power to deal with recalcitrant elective bodies. It is true 
that the Local Government Board in Ireland has of recent years 
more than once dissolved boards of guardians and appointed paid 
^i^dians to do their work. These, however, have simply been 
inddents in the political and agrarian war. . There is no instance 
that 1 know of, of any Irish board of guardians, or any Irish repre- 
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Bentative board whatever, being guilty of " corruption, malversation, 
or oppression/’ In almost all the cases the boards have been dis¬ 
solved because of granting outdoor relief to evicted tenants when 
they had no authority in law for vso doing. These were incidents in 
the revolution which was on foot. Of course, if Englishmen look 
forward to a state of war as being the normal condition of Ireland in 
the future, they may be right in rounding uvery power given to. 
the people with extravagant ^ ifeguuid igh indeed in that case 
I think it would ho wiser and more consis.; not to go through the 
farce of pretending to give local governmon to Ireland at all. But 
to us, who hope, before this century^ends, to oe tlr Irish land ques¬ 
tion at rest, and to witness the union of all clisse. <>f our country iu 
an honest effort to rule ourselves in national ar -v as local aifairs, 
these restrictions seem quite unnecessary ai. ! u. nsely offensive. 
Certain hoards of guardians in two or three di iri;: > of Ireland may 
have endeavoured, in moments of ^wpular pasuon md in the course 
of a fierce social war, to ou|S[tep their lim rs id powers. This 
forms no justification ipr a pro^ is ba d upon the sup¬ 

posed prohabiHty of county oounioli.'being corre .t and oppressive. 
There is nothing in the Irish nothi! ' in the histoiy nf 

Irish representative hocj^ to jusy^ihe b lie:' riat county counoila 
in Ireland will be one whit than those bodiea; 

which have been granted,^ restrictions, - io. 

England [and to Scptlaiulr;^^ this clause was. not hin 

Mr. Balfour’s Bill as heorigiiiBUy. it, that it was the ihv^nt: 
tion of the Irish Bupporten:^ du and was forced upem^ 

the ex-Chief Secietary. I ' it. If this be really sip 

there may be some probabili^ of the wa >46 being dropped by the 
Government. Of one sure—they must either 

drop the clause or drop the study of the remaizung, 

details of the measure discloses. other more or less objec¬ 

tionable provisions, butT nOQe,'^ih .4ngle exception, which could 
not be fairly left over to be thrashed <fvtmid amended in committee. 

There is just one other proposal ir> the Bill which raises a grave, 
question of principle, the enactment p f which would of necessity be 
vigorously resisted by us/ I mean the* proposal to deprive those; 
ratepayers who are unable to read of the franchise. It is, I submit, 
too late in the day to discuss the q lestion as to whether the franchise. 
is to be regarded as a right, or m rely as a privilege to be extended 
to those who have educational or 3ther qualifications. It is too late 
to dwell upon the likelihood of iUiterates being easily deceived, or. 
bribed or intimidated. The wl ole bent of modem thought and 
modem legislation has been in 'ihe direction of manhood snffra^e. 
It is impossible in. a, matter of this kind ^ retrace our steps. For 
good or ill the parliamentary franchise has been conferred upon 
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illiterates. No sane man believes that that is a step which can ever 
be retraced. Every one knows, on the contrary, that the legisla¬ 
tion of the future will have for its object the removal of all those 
remaining obstacles which still stand in the way of an absolutely 
universal suSrage. 

The proposal to restrict the franchise in the case of elections for 
county councils, and to deprive a man who is qualified to vote for a 
member of Parliament of the power of voting for a county coun« 
cillor, is simply puerile and cannot seriously he defended. We 
legislate not for the mere present, bdt for the future. The absence 
of elementary education amongst a considerable percentage of the 
adult population of the country is a matter to be deplored and to be 
vigorously dealt with. Education has made gigantic strides in this 
generation. Let this problem of educating the children be boldly 
grappled with in Ireland. Let us no^t; he afraid to apply, where heed 
arises, the principle of compulsic^ And in a very short time there 
will he no need of vexing our considering the justice or 

wisdom of conferring the 

Meantime we cannot, eveav||:,^^^^ our steps upon 

this question of the franoWia ^^fflw MaifiiiiM^En gland and Gotland 
are entitled to vote for. in all three 

kingdoms can vote for But Mr. Balfour 

proposes that illiterates Irsland ihdl he deprived of the right to 
vote in county council deotioiUL rZt .cumot be done. Amend the 
Ballot Act, if need be. .StrengSuan ihe protection it affords to illite¬ 
rate voters. Increase the promulaOTt ligamrt any possible inter¬ 
ference with the voter, or inflUdstion ;of his free will, if ind^d it 
be possible to do so; but to A retxhi^ade step on the question of 
the franchise at this period of <mr histip^ ia to attempt to turn back 
the tide, and even in the case ofltroland this is an impossibilify. 

Mr. Balfour’s friends claim th^ %ia Irish administration has been 
a success. 1 do not desire to deny lhat during his term of office 
some useful Irish measure have be»n ^ssed into law. The Land 
Act of last year is not, it is true, working as smoothly and rapidly 
as was anticipated. Its defects, admitted with practical unanimity 
to-day, were pointed out with clearness during the committee stage 
of the Bill in the House of Commons by Mr. Parnell and others. 
Ab usual, however, English members thought they knew what was 
good for Ireland far better than Ireland's representatives did. The 
provisions objected to by Mr. Parnell were retained, and we see the 
result to-day. These defects, however, are now known, and can be 
easily remedied. In spite of them it must be acknowledged the 
Limd Akit of last year is a great measure, and for my part I don't 
grudge Mr, Balfour any meed of praise he may be entitled to on its 
account. His attempt to deal with the problem of the congested 
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districts isj I believe, doomed to failure, but it is better to have tried 
and failed than never to have tried at. all; while his scheme of 
light railways brought money and (nn]>fiiyru<'nt to an olmost starving 
population in the West. For each uiA . i' of these things he is 
entitled to credit. But he himself woni; the last to deny that 
the measure by which his acuainistration - be remembered, and 
by which it must be judged, is the Perpok ■ Joer.ion Act of 1887. 
By the permanent Buspension of trial by o^ry nd other sacred 
rights of the Constitution ho sought not only i:: pur down temporary 
disorder, but to provide a remedy for politioi>; dis! ntent and tradi¬ 
tional disloyalty. The panacea was not origio d. it had been tried 
by every English ruler of Ireland from the d^ yaot he Union. Since 
1800 close upon seventy Coercion Acts have beei; passed for Ireland 
by the Imperial Parliament. The necesfeily vhich Mr. Balfour 
thought he found for the Act of ISjS? const;? tuted conclusive evidence 
of the failure of all those which precede!’r it. Has the Act of 1887 
been a success ? I deny It smj be t^id the agrarian movement 
against which it was direeteiiil^; If so, that subsidence 

is the direct result of the m' w i^ponal forces, and in no sense 

whatever the result of Mr^nliba^a Owdion. It is true to say tha|[ 
every man and every agiamn oo^ldpon ggainst which the rigours 
of the Coercion Act were d&oofed, id strength and popular 
favour in direct proportionof coercion applied to 
them.^ It has lessened the of the people for the law, and 

has intensided disloyalty to Ei^liBh govenunent as it at present 
exists in Ireland. Mr. m introducing the Local Govern¬ 

ment Bill, spoke of it as an isslgnifii mt measure compared with the 
Coercion Act of 1887. |^te. sOt ! Land Acts, light railways, 
reforms of local governiQiOtliiMhQee were mere incidents; the one 
great and abiding policy GouVniment for Ireland has been a 
permanent suspension of the l^itish Cohstitution. For this it will 
be remembered for all timO In Ireland. If Mr. Balfour has any 
lingering desire to mitigate '‘he resentment with which his Irish 
administration must he reme^he^ed, I would say. Let him throw 
overboard the insulting and uMcm provisions of his Local Govern¬ 
ment Bill to which I have alludei’ in ^hese pages, and Irishmen will 
be only too glad to assist him in S 'iking it a useful measure, and to 
acknowledge that his connection with the government of their 
country has been marked by it least one enactment based upon 
the principle of equality betw 5en the peoples of England and of 
Ireland. 

J. E. Bedmond. 
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The inTestigations of physicists make it highly probable that aU 
movements of matter, even those of a molecular character, are linked 
with electrical phenomena. Friction, even the brushing of the wind 
over the surfaces of things, the falling of rain-drops from the sky, 
the action of light and heat, the production of flame, and all the 
molecular chemical changes that are silently going on in inanimate 
nature, are associated with dianges in the electrical state. It follows 
that our modem methods of producing electricity, by fHotion, by 
induction, by heat, by chemical auction, are hut specially contrived 
imitations of processes carried on tiLroughout the agea Such con> 
siderations would naturally lead dhe to expect that electrical pheno¬ 
mena would also be associated with those finer molecular changes on 
which life depends, and that it is only a matter of experimental 
detail to demonstrate the eotiilteame animal electricity. It 

seldom, however, happens in eoience that we see far before us, and 
even acute minds miss recogj^Lsmg to their successors ore 

everywhere apparent; the^-^ rather is that we look 

backwards and find an intellwtiuil satisfaction in tracing the gradual 
unfolding of any department of knowledge, while we haVSe some 
difliculty in even imagining a time when such knowledge did not 
exist. ■ ■ '' 

All this is true of animal dlectricity. Thus electrical fishes have 
been known from early times. The bemumbing effects experien'iiied 
by a fisherman in the Adni&^ when he drew a torpedo from his 
net, were familiar to Aristotle.^ inscription, executed 

about five thousand yeiam a||6; ■ of the well-known 

Malapterurus, the thundei^t' fitii of 1^ Arabs, a fish having such 
electrical properties as couM not haye escaped the attention of the 
ancient people. It was not till 1773, however, that Walsh first 
demonstrated that the shocks of the torpedo were truly electrical. 
Thirteen years after, namely, in 1786, Luigi Galvani, professor 
of anatomy and physiology in Bologna, noticed that the limbs of 
recently killed frogs became convulsed when brought near a fric¬ 
tional electrical machine in,action. This famous observation marks 
a new epoch in the history of science. He found that the convulsive 
twitches occurred only when a spark was emitted from the con¬ 
ductor, and only when some metallic substance was in contact with 
the Kierve. Eecognising the sensitiveness of the frog's nerves to 
electric shocks, he used them in investigations into the phenomena 
■ of atmospheric electricity; and, on the 20th of September, 1786, he 
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euspendedj by copper hooks, three ftogs to the iron treUis-work on 
the roof of his house, and saw, as the limbs were blown about by the 
wind, that convulsions occurred when the toes touched the iron 
railing. This proved that an electrical machine was not required, 
but while Galvani recognised the fact, ho missed the true explana¬ 
tion, We now know that the twitches* of the frogs' legs were 
caused by'electrical currents that came, not from the sky, nor from 
the animal tissues themselves, as G-alvani imagined, but from the 
^contact of the*copper hooks with the iron railing. About this 
period the old and ever-recurring question of the nature of life was 
in an acute stage, and it is not wondei^ul that the physiologist of 
Bologna thought, from this and numerous other experiments, that 
he had detected the nervous fluid,” the something which, if not 
life itself, was at least inseparable ^6m it. This is now an old story; 
and all the world knows that the; famous controversy between Q-al- 
vani and his followers and Yolta, the pn^essor of natural philosophy 
in the University of Pavia, led t6 tho invention of the voltaic pie 
in 1799, and sill I more to the dSlcoyery of the production of electric 
currents by tiic ^^oiitac?of diiwmilat m more especially when one 
of them i;ii ac. ed on chem^Uy by eeadem fluids. For a long time the 
brilliancy of : he results floiidflg froih the investiga^^ into voltaic 
olectricit} thrtw the disooveties of .Galvani into the shade; but by- 
and'hy, experimental methods b^ame more delicate, it was found 
that there is in truth an animal electricity, the existence of which 
was doubted by Yolta and his followers. 

We know now that in some of Galvani's primitive experiments 
the electric currents that ca^a^ musdeB to contract were undoubt¬ 
edly produced by the living tissuM themselves. It was next to 
impossible, at that time of daj« to pro^ the fact.' The apparatus 
for the detection of extremdy foebl^urrents had not been invented. 
The next step was madie by Ousted, in 1820, when he discovered 
the influence of a current Of eleo^city on a magnetic needle, and 
the construction of a galvanottieier thus became possible. Five years 
later, in 1825, Nohili constructed such an instrument for physio¬ 
logical purposes, and by means of lt he demonstrated that a current 
could be obtained from a frog's muscle. He prepared a frog, intro¬ 
duced its two legs into two glasses of salt water, placed in each 
vessel a strip of zinc, Oonn^^ted the two strips with the galvano¬ 
meter, and obtained a devia ion of the needle to the extent of 10° 
to 30°. He showed thit Galvani Was right in maintaining the 
existence of an animal electricity, while he was wrong in holding 
that the.contact of two metah with the tissues gave a proof of this. 
On the other hand, Yolta \ra8 right in his statement that fhe 
twitches of the frog's muscles in Galvani's experiments were inde¬ 
pendent of an animal electricity, but he was wrong in denying, as 
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Le did, that eleotrioal ourrents listed in the tiasuea. »|i&tt6uccl| 
about 1837, enriched the subject bj many beautiful xnTestigations, 
and by joining the thighs of frogs in a special way, he made a 
living voltaic pile, which produced effects similar in. cnaracter to the 
piles built up by phyiicists with discs of metals and intervening discs 
of paper or cloth. Thenpame du Bois-Roymond, the present vener¬ 
able professor of physiology in Berlin, and the successor of Johannes 
Muller, who was the intellectual godfather of such men as von 
Helmholtz, du Bois-Eeymond, Yirchow, Briicke, and Eeiohert. In 
1841, du Bois Beymond, who combines, as his ancestry would lead 
us to expect, Celtic fervou^ with Teutonic thoroughness, took up the 
subject of animal eleotrioily. with rax:e enthusiasm, and since then 
has‘laboured on it with mn& suoce^^^^^^^ after reading any 

one of his numerous monoj^ph^ that he has left little for the 
gleaners in this ffeld of researbS* Hlectro-physiology has attracted 
many able workers dui^g the 4^ ^h^t have elapsed since 
du Bois-Beymond enteiea im;^^4. i&tt^ has been accomplished, 
more especially in oxamihiilg of the electrical ffshe& 

It may not be umnterestiii&iiow loj^nire Is to what can really be 
demonstrated. 


In the first place, 
ingenious capillary electKOWteir 4 
invented by Lippmamvin 


or the 

, electric manometer, 
tissues with the 



unpolarizable electroddi of-|fe- jj^ri Sf^flKmd (a < __ 

contact can be made betwem'i^g^i»iUR&eter or ele(^ometer^i 
tissues without the risk of by ^mical action), 

it can be shown that all Hvi^ tisnias show differez^ of potenti^d, 


at different points, or, in . 


that electrical currents pass 
through the instruments - the tissues are placed on the elec¬ 
trodes. With such Bendtaira»ap^^^<^ a bit of skin, a morsel oi 
muscle or nerve, a fragment of snu^ ah organ os a gland, an eye, oi 
a heart, show electrical currents. Although a normal muscle 'i^bBo- 
lately uninjured, is isc^lectric, that Is, gives no current heels 4 
points of its surface have the saihe potential, it is often impcf^^ 
place on 'the electrodes a muscle^ Or, indeed, any living tissue^ ^ 
not to show currents by the mbvement of the needle of the gal^ljs' 
meter. Careful examination, however, proves that the strong^ 
currents are manifested vrhen certain surfaces are brought into con 
mot with the electrodes. For example, in the case of muscle, th) 
strongest current is obtained when one electrode touches the centri 
of a transverse section, while the other touches the uninjured surface 
of what may be called the equator of the muscle, that is, a lim 
encirc^ling it in the middle of-its length, and it can be shown that th< 
surface is always positive to the transverse section. The same ii 
true of nerve. If a frog’s eye is placed on the electrodes, the centra 
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of the cornea is positire to the transverse section of the optio n^ve, 
and the internal surface of the retina is positive to its outer or 
choroidal surface. Again^ if a small piece is snipped off the apex of 
the ventricle of a frog's heart, this surface is negative to anj other 
surface, while the heart is at rest and does not make a beat. All 
of these currents are, of course, due to differences of potential; and 
as they exist while the tissue or organ is at rest, they may be called 
resting currents, and they are usually due to the injured surface 
undergoing molecular changes causing it to become of a different 
potential from that of any part that has not been injured. If 
living matter has a fresh surface expo^ by an incision, the sur¬ 
face begins to die, that is to say, it rapidly undergoes molecular 
changes, and the dying matter becomes of lower electrical potential 
than the matter that is not dying, so that if the dying surface is 
connected with one electrode while the non-dying surfaoe is con¬ 
nected with the other, a current puees through the galvanometer 
from the non-dying to the dying. : A^oUier way of expressing the 
same fact is to wy that any local, injury to living matter always 
disturbs electrical equilUnimo, ^-.injured part becomes reiy 

quickly of lower potential. 19bit is j^vident that chemical action, 
as occurs in dying of tissue^ will ^T^bteat on the injured surface.. 
We may suppose that this sux&eesi notify like the zinc, the positive,, 
plate in a Baniell’s cell, generates; ctn^iats which pass through the 
muscle to its surface, issue from the fnrlm (thus the positive pole) 
to the galvanometer, and back from galvanometer to tbe injured 
surface, wbicb thus represents tbe ;^aiive pole. Sucb currents, 
therefore, are evidently not of mtUlbf^jyBiological importance, except 
that they differentiate between planes of vitality. 

Eut the case is different when t^ie tissue or organ discharges its 
normal function. This will he reft^Sy undemtood if we examine 
what occurs in a contracting muscle. The^ normal function of a 
mu^le is to contract, that is to say, is a movement of its proto¬ 
plasm by which it shortens in length while it increases in thickness. 
19‘ow, suppose a muscle laid on the elf trodes so that resting’’ 
current is manifested by the deflection of the needle of the galvano¬ 
meter ; let the nerve supplying the mus le be irritated so as to cause 
contraction of the muscle; instanuj the needle of the galvanometer 
moves in the opposite direction, and it may pass even beyond tbe 
zero point. This is due to tbe ge leration of a new current in tbe 
muscle, in a direction opposite to that of tbe restiug current. The 
proof is this: let us compensate tbe resting current before causing 
contraction of tbe muscle, by sending a portion of a current from a 
Daniell’s element in tbe opposite direction, so that the galvano^petew 
is brought to zero; then cause the muscle to contract, and the new 
current, tbe action current, as it may be called, sends the galvano- 
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meter needle to the opposSie lode of sm ^eiionmiuiii of « 

ta&w oarr^t in ^ <^pbffite direotioii is knovm teoihnioallf aa the 
negatiye yaiiatlony and it j« of importance j^yaiologically beoaiiee 
it is the indication of changes occuning in the that 

are aesodiated with its contraction. It is a vital ph^omencA 
becaose it can onty occur when the musde is alive, Ihe action 
current may be accounted for by suppoBrngihat at the nerve termi- 
nationB in the musde there is some kind of local change, just as 
^occurs on the out BUi&oe of a musde, Ihis local action, probably 
chemical^ generates a cnxtent which passes through the muscle in 
the reverse direction to thift of the resting ouirent; that is to say, 
it flows to the cut sur&ice; pdues out by it to the galvanometer, and 
xetums from the galvammiBter to of entry of the nerve. 

The cut sur&oe, therefore, during the action current, becomes the 
positiTe pole, while the uninjuM inuface is the negative pole of the 
little muscle battery; exaoUy the revme state of matters to what 
obtained while the mu8(& ir» at iiiit. 

Early observations sosmed to show that this negative variation 
was a kind of wave of n^fOtinfy &at inrept through the musde, and 
was over and gone beforal^ ttsusde ; but recent experi* 

ments of Btirdon SanteaqsB^tlft simultaneously photo¬ 
graphed the movement and the movement of the 

mercury in the ci^pillaiy decirOesBtar, demonstrate that the nega¬ 
tivity extends into the of ^ ocntraction, or, in other words, 
that the two phenomena ^ dooely together. The electromotive 
force between the longituduud sod transverse sections of the resting 
gastrocnemius muscle of a frog Is from *03 to *08 volt, and the 
negative variation may amoant to as much as *04 volt. 

Similar action onrienta nerve has a resting 

current; but when ^ mdedUar Sikurfaances which, for want of a 
better term, we call % nerveic^^ along it, there is a 

negative variation. 

Electrical phenomena may also be discovered in the central ner¬ 
vous organs. If we bring the electrodes of the galvanometer into 
contact with the surface of the brain, electrical changes occur when 
light falls on the eye. Beoently, Gotch and Horsley have explored 
l^e spizml cord wiiJi electrodes connected with the capillary electro¬ 
meter, and they have found electrical variations in the motor strands 
of the cord when motor centres in the cerebral cortex were irritated. 
Thus, in a sense, they tapped the wires of the living telegraphic 
system and got information as to the paths in the cord along which 
motor, and even sensory, impulses travel It seems to be only a 
matter of experiment to discover electrical changes in all the cerebral 
nervous organs. Gould we picture to uurselves the changes in the 
brain when its hi^er centres are in a state of molecular distorbonoe, 







as wlien one is thimking rapidlj in a leottccoi now adapting bis ifpnds. 
to his ideas, now tbinkmg ahead as to what he will saj next, now 
noticing the effects of his woids on tl^ audience, now beocnui^ 
conscious that he is obscure, and again that he is soot^eding in 
making things plain, now watching the clock and noting the inevit* 
able flight of time—could we, in such oircumstanoes of mental 
turmoil, examine the phenomena of the brain, we would, in all 
probability, obtain evidence of rapid changes of potential, and of 
currents flasbing in a thousand directions, pursuing paths the 
intricacies of which are many times greater than if all the tele- 
graphio and telephonic wires of London were concentrated in one 
vast exchange. 

Take another illustration. Place a frog^s eye on the electrodes; 
we at onoe obtain a resting current, as above indicated. Seep the 
little eye in the dark, and tho restlhg current becomes less and less 
as the tissues die; but aUow light upon it—fven a flash of 

light lasting the thousandth of a second, or the light of a vesta at a 
distance of several yardeH-ond usually, flrst, a positive varia¬ 

tion, then a falling off, if tba ligh^'^^^owod to act; and, lastly, if 
the light is suddenly cut of^ tb^.'is almost invariably a seoond 
(positive) increase, followed by a (negative) diminution of the cur¬ 
rent (Holmgren, Dewar, and tl!^.writer). It is highly probable 
that similar electrical phenomabik im to the aotion of stimuli 

on all the terminal organs of seme. 

The skin of all animalB sho ^-a current passing from the surface 
inwards. This has been supposed to be ^due to abrasion of the sur¬ 
face, and the skin current must bo distinguished from that due to 
secreting glands in that orgti$* the skins of Ashes show a 

true skin current, although they cmitain no glands. The glands of 
the skin, however, produce curir(..jie, oAl it can be shown that when 
the secretory nerves of the glaiti?s are imtated, there is a positive 
variation or increase coincident %ith the secretion of sweat. Such 
electromotive phenomena oonneCred with secretion have been demon¬ 
strated in the pad of the oat’s foc^, ^^bich contains numerous glands, 
and also in the subxnaxillary salivaty gland. Thus the phenomena 
of secretion are undoubtedly connec - )d witb^electrical changes. 

One of the most interesting demon trations .of electrical phenomena 
in living structures is that of the variations connected with the beat 
of the heart If the heart of a ii g be laid on the electrodes, so that 
one electrode touches the base w: ile the other touches a cut or in¬ 
jured Burflue at the apex, the needle of the galvanometer immediately 
begins to swing backwards and forwards, and it is easy to show that 
the swings are coincident with the beats. This remarkable pb^o-e 
mena has received much attention. It is almost impossible to trace 
the direotion of the ourrents while the heart is beating; but if the 
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srliytlimio beat it arretted bf a^^aiga ligahM iAmad liaari^i^ 
the jtmotion of thedbttit Teaoe^idthihe^^a 
by Stannius in 1853, ii i| then poedble to biimg about a tmple 
beat by ttimnlating the teat 

Suppote, hinr/ t^t the heart^^l^ the galTanometer, 

or, stiU better^ the capSkry eleotromete, and that we etimtd^ 
at the beae, there it a eontraoiion, the base beoomee negative to i&e 
apex, and &e ^ext instatit Ihe apex beoomet negative to the bate. 
Thk it what oocurt with a normal beat. On the other hand, if the 
apex ia etimiilated, the beco^ first negative to the base, and 
then the base negative to %eiq;»ex« Evidently, then, in a normal beat, 
the CQSiitraction commences at the base and travels to the apex, 
the electnoal change does not oocor in the same phase thxonghoat 
the hekrt at one injcunent l on the oontrary, the wave of negativity 
tiayels to the apex. Ah instant afterwards, however, the contraction 
dumge at the^base has disappiisred, wU^ it still remains at the 
apex* At this moment the apex, is negative to the base. There are 
thus two phases with each oontrocitiop, and the phenomenon is termed 
a diphasic variation, Hesoe!ihe#ina;^ng: of the needle of the gal« 
vanometer. It is driven slti«iM^jMh^K>Bite directi Similar 
phenomena have been luitiee^c mammalian heart. 

By £ajr the most beautifizl dm()ipj%id&n of this Hnd, however, has 
h^ recently g^ven by l)r, Ax^||iitfliBS^W^ of St. Mary^s Hospital, 
London. Using the capShry deotrometer, he has succeeded in 
lowing electrical variations in man, without the necessity of making 
even an abrasion of the epidermis. Deeply placed as the heart is in 
the chest, full as it is of blood, iod surrounded by the chest walls 
composed of bone, mnsde, and skin, yet by placing one electrode, 
say in the mouth, and the pthff ml tiie left foot, or even by placing 
them on opposite sides of thc%e^ on the chest wall, the electrical 
variations with each beOt coin he demonst^ Each beat of the 
human heart shows different electrical potentials if two points are 
connected with the capillary deotrometer, one on each side of an 
axis passing, roughly speaking, from the left shoulder obliquely 
downwards to the right side. Thus the body may be divided into 
two ^symmetrical electrical districts, so far as the beat of the heart 
is concerned, one including the head and right upper extremity, and 
the other the three remaining extremities. 

We have seen that electrical variations occur in connection with 
muscular contraction, and at once the question arises of whether 
any such changes can be demonstrated in the human being. Sup¬ 
pose we have a very sensitive galvanometer. Take two shallow 
Vulcanite troughs, and fill them two-thirds full with a f per cent, solu¬ 
tion of common salt. Dip a perfectly dean slip of platinum into 
each trough, and lead wires from the strips to the galvanometer. 
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Clcmz}^ tibtiB two trougHi witi a Btnp of dean wHte 
wet with tile Balt eoluidon. ij a nQe, if precautiosa 
taken to iiaye eyerj^iiing abediutely dean, no onrrent wiU r)pasB 
^rotigli die galvanometer, Th^ wasli tlie Handg tHoronglily azid 
place one in eacH' vulcanite trough. At first there is usually a awing 
of the galvanometer, hut it soon oomes to rest. Then contract 
powerfully the muaclea of the right arm. There will he a swing 
in one direction, say to the right. Kext throw the muscles of the 
left arm into contraction. The needle of the galvanometer will now 
awing in the opposite direction. By alternately -contracting the 
mnsoles of the right and left arms the needle of the galvanometer 
can be caused to swing rhythmically. This experiment, first made 
by du Bois-Beymond, demonstrating what he calls the man-current, is 
of great interest. Careful ^^minarion shows that when the musdes 
of the right arm are oontracted4n deptri^^ change passes through 
the body from the right to the^left anuj out from the leB arm to 
the galvanometer, and hack fipom the galvanometer to the right arpa. 
When the muscles of the left ann.a^ contracted the reverse occurs ; 
or, in other words, a current pass^ through the body from the con¬ 
tracting to the passive arm, and dupbugh the galvanometer from the 
passive to the contracting arm. Borne have supposed that this ia a 
ddn-current, or rather a currdit due to a diango in the outaneous 
secretions, and it has been stated that it will not occur if the secre¬ 
tory nerves have first been paraly^ by atropine. As excitation 
of secretory nerves gives a poritirc;' vuriation, it is difficult to account 
in this way for the negativity that iccurs in the activdy contracting 
-musdes, while the remarkable unio^rmity in the results that one, by 
careful experiment, obtains by alfii^Datdy and rapidly contracting the 
muscles of the two onus, is in tequr of the view that the man-cur¬ 
rent is due to electrical changed i^^cui^ng in the musdes themselves. 

Enough has been written to f^kow that in all probability all vital 
phenomena are associated with dectrioal changes. Up to the pre¬ 
sent time, however, there is no .^hst^Iute proof that these changes are 
caused simply by the chemical |:hmomena happening in the tissues, 
and on which it is usually assayed the phenomena of life depend. 
It is possible that the electrical ch ages may he of a different order, 
and that what we call vitality ia .ependent, not only on physico¬ 
chemical changes, but also on tl oso more subtile phenomena which 
we call electrical. Electricity, n its esBcnce, is just as mysterious 
as life, and we are yet fiir from I eing able to corrdate the two classes 
of phenomena. We may he hel})ed towards this consummation by a 
careful study of what is known of those living electrical machines, 
the electric ray (toi^edo)^ the electric ed ((^^mnotus), and the^hui^ 
derer of the Nile (malapterurus). This must, however, be reserved 
for another time. John Q. McKbndkick. 



AMOm THE CHIEFS OF BECHUAHALAyp. 

BECHrANAiiAKD is about as big as France, and a country wbicli bas 
been gradtially coming under the sphere of British influence since 
Sir Charles Warren’s campaign, and which in a very few years must 
of necessity be absorbed into the embryo empire which Mr. Cecil 
Bthodes hopes to build up frpm the Lahes to Cape Town. At present 
there are three degrees of mtensity of British influence in Bechuana- 
land, in proportion to the proximity to headquarters:—Firstly, the 
Crown Colony to the soith, with its railway, its well-to-do settle¬ 
ments at Taungs, Yryberg, and' Mafeeking, and with its native 
chiefs conflned within certain limits. Secondly, the, British Protec¬ 
torate to the north of this oV6r'lmch 'Chi3s as Batuen, Pilan, 
Linchwe, and Sechele, extending T^guely to the west into the £ala- 
hari Desert, and bounded by the Limpopo river and the Dutchmen 
on the east. Thirdly, the independent dominions of the native chief 
Xhama, who rules over a vast territory to the north, and whose 
interests are entirely British, for with their assistance only can he 
hope to resist the attacks of his inveterate foe, King Lobengula of 
Matabelelond. 

As for the country itself, it is but a sorry one; down by the Lim¬ 
popo and wherever there is mter it is fertile, but these places arc 
barely sufBcient to support thenatiyes themselves, who cannot, taken 
altogether, amount to eighty thousand souls. The chief area of 
Bechnanaland is dry and wc^rless, even after the rains; a long 
elevated plateau covered for the^ most part with scrubby bush, 
featureless and intensely weaxtsome to travel through. 

Two roads through Bechnanaland to Mashonaland were open to 
ns from Mafeeking: the shorter one is by the river which, after the 
rains, is muddy and fever-stricken; the other is longer and less fre¬ 
quented; it passes through a comer of the Kalahari Desert, and 
had the additional attraction of Jta](uig ns through the capitals of all 
the principal chiefs: consequently, we unhesitatingly chose it, and 
it is this journey which I now propose to describe. 

We may dismiss the Crown Colony of Bechnanaland with a few 
words. It diflers little frpm any other such colony in South Africa, 
and the natives and their chiefs have little or no identity left to 
them. Even the once famous Montsoia, chief of the Ba-rolongs of 
Mafeeking, has sunk into the lowest depths of servile subnuBsion; he 
t^eiues a monthly pension of £25, which said sum he always puts 
under his pillow and sleeps upon; he is avaricious in his old age^ 
and dropsical, and surrounded by women who delight to wrap their 
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•warthy frames in gaudy garments from Europe. He is nominally 
a Qiristian, and has been made an F.O.S,, or Friend of Ally ffloper, 
tile latter titie being much more in acoordanoe with his tasteSj 
he points with pride to the diploma which hangs on the walls of his 
hut. 

From Mafeeking to Kanya, the capital of Batuen, chief of the 
Ba-Ifgwatetse tribe, is about eighty miles. At first the road is 
treeless, until the area is reached where terminates the cutting down 
of timber for the snpport of the diamond-mines at Kimberley, a 
process which has denuded all southern Bechuanaland of trees, and 
is gradually devastating the north. The rains were not over when we 
started, and we found the road saturated with moisture; in two 
days, near the BamachlambanaBiver, our progress was just one mile, 
in the course of which our waggons had to be unloaded and dug out 
six times. But Bechuanaland dries quickly, and a fortnight after 
this we had nothing to drink but concentrated mud, which made our 
tea and coffee so similar that it was impossible to tell the difference. 

On one occasi( d: during our midday halt we had all our oxen inocu¬ 
lated with the Yi^'^s of the lung sickness, for this' fatal malady was 
then raginf' in iihama*s country. Our waggons were placedjside by 
side, and with m ingenious contrivanoe of thongs our conductor and 
driver man gcd to fasten the plunging animals by the horns, whilst 
a string stei ped in the virus was passed with a needle through their 
tails. Sometimes after this process the tails swell and fall off ; and 
np country a tailless ox has a value peculiarly his own. It is always 
rather a sickly time for the poor beasts, but as we only lost two out 
of thirty-six from this disease we voted the remedy successful. 

I think Kenya is the first place where one realises that one is in 
Africa. Though it is under Britiitii protection it is only nominally 
so, to prevent the Boers from appropriating it. Batuen, the chief, 
is still supreme, and, like his father, Qasetsive, he is greatly under 
missionary influence. He has stuck up a notice on the roadside at 
the entrance to the town in Sechttana, the language of the country, 
Dutch and English, which runs as follows:—I, Batuen, chief of 
Ba-Ngwatetse, hereby give notice to my people, and all other people, 
that no waggons shi^ enter or leave E^anya on Sunday. Signed, 
September 28th, 1889.^^ If any one transgresses this law Batuen 
takes an ox from each span, a t/ansaction in which piety and profit 
go^conveniently hand in hanc. 

Kanya is pleasantly situated amongst low hills well clad with 
trees. It is a collection of huts divided into circular kraals hedged 
in with palisades, four to ten luts being contained in each enclosure. 
These are again contained in larger enclosures, fonning s^aro^ 
communities, each governed by its hereditary sub-chief, wuth its 
hotia or parliament circle in its midst. On the summit of the hill 
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manj acres are covered with these hots, and there ore also many in 
the valley below. Certain roughly-constructed walls run round the 
hill, erected when the Boers threatened an invasion; but now these 
little difficulties are past, and Batuen limits his warlike tendencies 
to quarrelling with his neighbours on the question of a border Hue, 
a subject which never entered their heads before the epoch of British 
influence. 

All ordinary matters of government and Justice are discussed in 
the large kotia before the chief’s own hut; but big questions, such 
as the border question, are discussed at large tribal gatherings in the 
open teldt. There was to bo one of these gatherings of Batuen’s 
tribe near Kanya on the following Monday, and we regretted not 
being able to stop and witness so interesting a ceremony. 

The town is quite one of the largest in Bechuanaland, and pre¬ 
sents a curious appearance^ on the summit of the hill. The kotia is 
about 200 feet in diameter, with shady trees in it, beneath which 
the monarch sits to dispense Justice. We passed an idle afternoon 
therein, watching with interest the women of Batuen’s household, 
naked save for a skin loosely thrown around them, lying on rugs 
before the palace, and teaching the children to dance to sound 
of their weird music, and making the air ring with their merry 
laughter. In one comer Batuen’s slaves were busy filling his 
granaries with maize just harTested. His soldiers paraded in front 
of his house, and kept their suspicious eyes upon us as we sat; many 
of them were quaintly dressed in red#coats, which once had been 
worn by British troops, soft hats with ostrich feathers in them, and 
bare black legs. 

Ma-Batuen, the chief’s mother, received us somewhat coldly when 
we penetrated into her hut; she is the chief widow of old Gasetsive, 
Batuen’s father, a noted warrior in his day. The Sechuana tribes 
have very funny ideas about death, and never, if possible, let a man 
die inside his hut; if he does accidentally behave so indiscreetly 
they pull down the wall at the back to take the corpse out, as it 
must never go out by the ordinary door, and the hut is usually 
abandoned. Gasetsive died in bis own house, so the wall had to 
be pulled down; it has never been repaired, and remains abandoned. 
Batuen built himself a new palace, with a hut for his chief wife 
on his right, and a hut for his mother on the left. His father’s 
funeral was a grand aflair; all the tribe assembled to lament the 
loss of their warrior chief, and he was laid to rest in a lead coffin in 
the midst of his kotia. The superstitious of the tribe did not approve 
of the cofi^, and imagine that the soul may still be there making 
frantic eflorts to escape. 

All theBa-Ngwatetseare soldiers, and belong to certain regiments 
or years. A lot of the youths are at springtime initiated together into 
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the tribal mysteries: generally the son of a chief is amongst them, 
and takes the, command of the regiment. In the old ostrich-feather 
days Kanya was an important trading station, bnt now there is none 
of this trade, ^d inasmuch as it is of! the main road north, it is 
not a place of much importance from a white man’s point of view, 
and boasts only of one storekeeper and one missionary, both men of 
great importance in the place. 

After Sanya the character of the scenery alters, and you enter an 
undulating country thickly wooded, and studded here and there with 
red granite kopjes^ or gigantic boulders set in rich green vegetation, 
looking for all the world like pre-Eaphaelite Italian pictures. 
Beneath a long kopje, 16 miles from Sanya, nestles Mashoupa, the 
capital of a young chief, the son of Pilan, who was an important man 
in his day, and, after brea^g from his own chief Linchwe, brought 
his followers with him to settle in the Ba-^gwatetso country as a 
sort of sub-chief with nominal independence. It is a conglomeration 
of beo-hive huts, many of them overgrown with gourds difficult to 
distinguish froiu the mass of boulders around them. When we 
arrived at Mt a dance was going on—a native Sechuana dance 

—^in conaqu' net of the full moon and the rejoicings incident on an 
abundant lan ‘3Bt. in the kotla some forty or more men had formed 
a circle, a i wel^ jumping round and round to the sound of music. 
Evidently it was an old war dance degenerated; the sugar-cane took 
the place of the assegai, many black legs were clothed in trousers, 
and many black shoulders now wore coats; but there still survive as 
relics of the past the ostrich-feather in the hat, the ily-whisk of 
horse-, jackal-, or c^her tail, the iron skin-scraper round the neck, 
which represents the pocket-handkerchief among the Kaffirs and is 
used to remove perspiration, and the flute with one or two holes, out 
of which each man seems to produo^a diflerent sound, while around 
the group of dancing men old women still circulate, as of yore, 
clapping their withered hands and encouraging festivity. It was a 
sight of considerable pieturesqueness amid the bee-hive huts and tall 
overhanging rocks. ’ 

Moshoupa was once the residence of a missionary, but the church is 
now abandoned and falling il^o ruins, because when asked to repair 
the edifice at their own expem? the men of Mashoupa waxed wroth, 
and replied irreverently that G od might repair his own house; and 
one old man who received i blanket for his reward for attending 
divine service is reported tD have remarked, when the dole was 
stopped; ** No more blanket no more hallelujah.” I fear me the 
men of Mashoupa are wedded to heathendom. 

The accession of Pilan to the chiefdom of Mashoupa is a^curi^xia 
instance of the Sechuana marriage laws. A former chiefs heir was 
affianced young; he died at the age of eight, before succeeding his 
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h&iat, and, aooording io onatom, the I^T^bar, M 

fflarried the voman ; tiieir atm was Pilan, wh<v age, 

tamed ont Ills own father, being, as be said, the rightful heir of the 
boy of eigl^ for wbom the eldcff brother. Moshu]illa, bad been 
instnunental in raiamg up seed. t(mch Qf Hebraic, 

probdbly Sem^ kw m &», as 13^ is in many ano&er Seobuana 

CUStODQU 

The scHnUed piuohase of a enough in Beohuana- 

land. 13ie! ihten^g hueband brings inth him the number of 
buUoeks he thinks the giii is trorih ) wisely^ he does not ofier all his 
stock «t once, leering two or xobxe^ as the case may be, at a little 
diJBtoice, for he knows the fath^ wSl'h^ and aeik for an ecpiiya* 
lent for the girl’s keep during childhood, whereupon he will send 
for another bullock; then the mother wil^oome forward and demand 
something for lactation and other mate^ offices, and anothei 
bullock will have to be produced the contract can be ratified. 
In reality this apparent puiohase of' ^ is not so barefaced a 

thing as it seems, for she is Q^fOt^le article and cannot again 
be sold; in case of divorce her ^ue has to be paid back, and her 
children, if the purchase is not mado, belong to her own family. 
Hence a woman who is not properly bdught is in the condition of a 
slave, whereas her purchased sistec has ri^ asBuio her a 

social standing. 

From Filan’s town the northward ro^ becomes hideous again, and 
may henceforward be said to be in the desert region of the Kalahari. 
This desert is not the waste of san^ we are accustomed to 

imagine a desert should be, bat a vast undulating expanse of country 
covered with timber—^the miffKWO, or .oa^ the mffpani>bush, 

and others which reach the water with their roots, though there are 
no ostensible water sources abo^ ground. 

The Kalahari is inhabited sparsely a wild tribe known as the 
Ba-kalahari, of kindred origin to ^e bushmen whom the Hutch 
term Vaal-pem, or “Yellow-stomachs,” to distinguish them from 
the darker races. Their gre^tr skill is in finding water, and in dry 
seasons they obtain it by suction through a reed inserted into the 
ground, the results being spat into a gourd and handed to the thirsty 
traveller to drink. Khama, Seohele, and Batuen divide this vast 
desert between them; how far west it goes is unknown; wild 
animals rapidly becoming extinct elsewhere abound therein. It is a 
vast limbo of uncertainty, which will necessarily become British 
property when Bechuanaland is definitely annexed; possibly with a 
system of artesian wells the water supply may be found adequate, 
an^ it inay yet have a future before it when the rest of the world is 
filled to overflowing. 
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We iaw a few of these children of the desert in our p r og ree s north- 
wai^e; they aia €inid^B^^ in the extreme/ edirays afOiding 

the hannts of the white man/ end idways wandering hi&er imd 
thither where ram and water may be found. On their shotddeie 
they cany a bark quiver filled with poisoned arrows to kill the& 
game* Ihey produce fire by dexterously nibbing two stiokB tog^ier 
to make a spark. At nightfall they cut grass and branches to make 
a shelter from the wind; they eat snakes, tortoises, and roots whidb. 
they dig up with ^harp bits of wood, and the contents of their food 
bags are revolting to behold. They pay tribute in kind to the abovo- 
mentioned chiefs-—skins, feathers, and tusks, or the mahatia berries 
used for makmg beer—and if these things are not forthcoming they 
take a fine grown boy and pr^ent him to the chief as his slave. 

Sechele is the chief 4f the Ba-qnaina, or children of the 
or crocodile. Their totem is the which they will not 

kill or touch under any pro^oal&n whatsoever. The Ba-quaina 
are one of the most powerM of the Beohuanaland feud tribes, and it 
often occurred to me, Can rile name B^himnaland, for which nobody 
can give a satisfactory derivatum^^end of which the natives them¬ 
selves are entirely ignorant, be a oorruption of this name ? There 
have been worse oorruptions perpetrated by Dutch and English 
pioneers in savage lands, and Ba-quainaland would have a deriva*- 
tion, whereas Bechuanaland has none* 

Sechele^s capital is on the hills above the river Molopololi, quite 
a flourishing place, or rather group of places, on a high hill, with a 
curious valley or kloof beneath it> where the missionary settlement 
lies, by the river banks. Many villa^yS'^f daub huts are scattered 
over the hills amongst the red boulders and green vegetation. In 
the largest, in quite a European-looking house, Sechele lives. Once 
this house was fitted up for him in^Suropean style; it contained a 
glass chandelier, a sideboard, a gazogene, and a table. In those 
days Sechele was a good naan, and was led b^ his wife to church; 
but alas! this good lady di jd, and her place was supplied by a rank 
heathen, who would have nore of her predecessor’s innovations. 
Now Sechele is very old and v^^ry crippled, and [he lies amid the 
wreck of all his European grandeur; chandelier, sideboard, 
gazogene, are all in ruins like . imself, and he is as big a heathen 
and as big a sinner as ever wi re a crown. So much for the influence 
of women over their husbands, even when they are black. 

Sebele, the heir apparent, does all the executive work of the 
country now, and the old ma;i is left at home to chew his sugar¬ 
cane and smoke his pipe. Aiound the villages and in the hollow 
below, the native gardens or fields are very fertile; mai», kdffir 
oom^ sugar-cane, grow here in abundance, and out of the t^l reeds 
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wozaexL came nmnis|^ to look at ns at we |tttted by, wboae 
dailj duty it it at ibis aeatcm of the year to aot at toareorows and 
Bare their crops froui the lurda Beneath the com and mealies they 
grow gourds and hoansj aM 

which, after a flcaaon or two, is 1^^ and if the 

ground becQiaeB too bad aioond a town they think nntbing ^ 
mo^g their abodes el^wh^ a town being rarely establish^ in 
one place fot jnote than fifty yeani 

From Secheie’B town to^ ^ Shoshong, is a weary 

journey of oter a hundx^ and thirty miles through the Kalahari 
Bee^ and through that eyerlafitbg buBh of mimosa thorn rising like 
ImiiBhetrable Walls on either iude the road. Along this road them 
is hardly any rising ground; hence it is impossible to see anything 
for more than a few yards around one, unlen one is willing to brate 
the dangers of penetrating the ^ to the camp with 

tattered garments and ruffled if return one can, for when 

only a few yards from camp it to become hopelessly 

lost, and many are the stories of deaths and disappearances in this 
way, and of days of misery ta in this hush without 

food or shelter, unable to retrace their steps. 

The botanist or the nataraHfidi enjoy every hour of his 

day. The flowers, are lovely, tod ahimal^ 1^^ is here seen in many 
unaccustomed forms; there toC ^ spire-like ant-hills 

tapering to pinnacles of fifteeiL feet in height; the clustered nests 
of the “family bird,'* whero htodieds^^ together in a sort of 
exaggerated honeycomb; the hu^ yellow and black spiders, which 
weave their webs from tree jjid tree of material like the fresh silk of 
the silkworm which, with the de^ and the morning sun upon them, 
look like gauze curtains suspended in tte air. There are, too, the 
deadly puff adders, the night iSders, and things creeping innunaer- 
able, the green tree snake stealthily moving like a coil of fresh-cut 
grass; and wherever there is u loclij kepje you are sure to hear at 
nightfall the hideous screams of the baboons, coupled with the laugh 
of the jackal. But if you are not a naturalist, these things pall 
upon you after the' sensation has been oft repeated, and this was the 
case with us. 

The monotony of the journey would now and again be relieved by 
a cattle-station, where the servants of Sechele or Khama rear cattle for 
their chiefs; and these stations always occur in the vicinity of water, 
which we hailed with delight, even if it was only a muddy i>ley, or 
pond, trampled by the hoofs of many oxen. These cattle-stations are 
generally large circular enclosures surrounded by a palisade, with a 
trise in the middle, beneath wbich the inhabitants sit stitching at 
their caresses, or skin rugs, in splendid nudity. All manner of 
skins and hunks of meat in process of drying hang around; hide 
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ihcmgsfire^tened £romirebe; oon- 
Beqiidntlj air ifl not fragmtr, and the fliea azo: lul 
able nniBanoe. 

One eyening we reaohed cme of i&ese kraals after d^ am^i 
weird and pioturesquc sight it was. Having penetrated through ^ 
outer hedge, where cattle were housed for the night, we reaoh^ 
inner enolojures occupied by the families and their htits^ They sat 
crouching over their hres, eating their evening meal of porndge^ 
thrusting long sticks into the pot, and transferring the stilE paste to 
their mouths. In spite of the chilliness of the evmiing, they were 
naked, save for a loin-doth and their charms and amulets. A man 
stood near, playing an instrument like a bow with one string, with 
a gourd attached to bring out the sound. He played it with a bit of 
wood, and the strains were plaintiTe, if not sweet. 

Another night we reaohed a pond called Selinia, famous through all 
the country round, and a great ppiht of: m for hunters who 

are about to penetrate the desmrt. In this pond we intended to do great 
things in the washing line^ and to tarxr a whole day for this purpose; 
but it was another disappointment w add to the many we had 
experienced on this road, for it wa$ hothing but a muddy puddle 
trampled by oxen, from whidi wo had difficulty in extracting enough 
liquid to fill our barrels. to say, we did not stay for our 

proposed washing day, but huiried on. 

It was a great relief to reach the hills of Shoshong, the larger 
trees, the cacti, and the richer vegetation, after the long flat stretch 
of waterless bush-covered deserts ^Hie group of hills is considerable, 
reaching an elevation of about 800 feet, and with interesting views 
from the summits. In a de^p ravine amongst those hills lie the 
ruins of the town of ShodiQttg> the quondam capital of the chief 
Khama and the Ba-mangwato tribe. ♦It is an interesting illustration 
of the migratory spirit of the iuce. The question of moving had 
long been discussecl by £h;|na and his head men, but the European 
traders and missionaries at "Shoshong thought it would never take 
place. They built themselves houses and stores, and lived con¬ 
tentedly. 

Suddenly, one day, now lhr>:’ years ago, without any prefatory 
warning, Ehama gave orders ±t'*r the move, and the exodus com¬ 
menced on the following mor’ing. The rich were exhorted to lend 
their waggons and their beas s of burden to the poor. Each man 
helped his neighbour, and, in two months, 15,000 individuals were 
located in their new home at Pdapwe, about sixty miles away, where 
water is plentiful, and the soil exceedingly rich. Thus was Shoshong 
abandoned; and the scarcity of water was the immediate caus^ of the 
migration, for there was only one slender stream to water the whole. 
oommuzuty; and whole rows of women with their jars would stand 
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day and night awdting torn to fill ihem from the source 
Wiej, which in the diy season bu^y trickled. 

Erexything was arranged by Ebaxziaii&iihsli^ nuumer. 

He and his ^g4 ^ ^ 

had arranged ihie aUorinents^ on his arri^ wen^ 

straight to the spot appointed* bufit his hnt^ and surrounded it with 
a paUsade. ,Hot a nromiv or. amongst^thcm. In 

reality, it was the Mowledgs ti British support which enabled 
Hhanm to oarty out this plan. & 08 hong, in its rooky ravins^ is 
admirabiy situated for protection from the Matabele raids. When 
a 7030^001 spread of the enentya aj^roaoh, the women and ohnd^ 
wave hurried ofi with proyisions to the caVes ^ve the town, whilst 
and his sol^^ p^haotri entr^ to the ratuue# 
#Bsdapwe, on the contrary, is open and indefensible, and would be at 
cnee eijLposed to the raids <»! Irib^a^i^ were it not for the camp of 
the Bechoanaland Border Folioe at Haeloutsie, and the openly 
avowed support of GFreat Britain. 

The desolate aspect of the npied town, as seen to-day, is exceed¬ 
ingly odd. The compounds ore all .thickly overgrown 

with the castor-oil plant Ihd hots have^in most cases, tumbled in ; 
some show Only walls, with the and diaper patterns still 

on them so beloved by the SeehitfBa;}^|^bersar^ mere skeleton huts, 
with only the framewo^ .k£tvV.3^.|M^^^ shut in the cattle 
kraals have, in many present the appearance 

of curious circular groves de^QiKtiad to ia)me deity. The brick houses 
of European origin are the most lijiiiasg^^^^^^ old stores and abodes of 
traders, but even these (^n ncw.haari^he approached by reason of 
the thick thorn bushes whieht inao sho^ a space of time, have grown 
up around them. Far up the layuie u the murionaiy^s house, itself 
a ruin overlooking the ruined tint Baboons, and owls, and vicious 
wuqM now inhabit the rooms where Mo&t lived and Livingstone 
stayed. There is not a vestige of hunum life xiow to be seen within 
miles of Shoshong, whicdi wii^ ye^ ago, the capital of one of 
the most enlightened chiefs of Son^ Africa. 

I must say, I looked forward with great interest to seeing a man 
with so wide a reputation for integrity and enlightenment as Ehama 
has in South Africa. Somehow, owe’s spirit of scepticism is on the 
qui vive on such occasions, especially when a negro is in question; 
and I candidly admit that I advanced towards Palapwe fully 
prepared to find the ohief of the Ba-mangwato a rascal and a 
hypocrite, and that I left his capital, after a week’s stay there, one of 
his most fervent admirers. 

STot qjoly has Khama himself established his reputation for honesty, 
but he is supposed to have inoculated aU his people with the same 
virtue. Ho one is supposed to steal in Ehama’s country. He 
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regulates the price of goat huj ; and the wiilt* vendor dare 
not ask more than the reg^tion prioe> nor can yc^ g^ It' ^ 

One ev^olng, oii our j oumey {rten Shoshong to Palapwe/ ure ittewed 
a loaded waggon hy the roadside with no one to gusjd it save a d^ 
and Btiiely, we thought, suoh oonMenoe aa this implies a secunty 
for property rare enough in South Africa. 

The a^ct of Palapwe is very pleasant. Pine timber oovera the 
hill slopes. A large grsasj square, shaded by trees, and with a 
stream running through it, has been devoted to the outqwnniag 
of the many waggons which j^s through here. There are but few 
of those detestable oormgated-irmi housM, for the Europeans have 
wisely selected to dwell in dwb^-huis, like the natives. Scattered 
far and wide are the clusters of huts in their own endosures, governed 
by their respective widewila , 

High up on the hillside Ehama has allotted the choicest spot of all 
to his spiritual and pditmal adviserj Mr. Hepburn, the znisaionaty. 
From here a lovely view esteuds over mountain and plain, over 
granite kopje, and meanderm^ river bod, far away into the blue 
distance and the ^lahari B'sfiond. ihe mission-house is a deep 
ravine, thick set with vegemon, through which a stream 

nms caUed the Photo-Pho^ whmh head of the gorge leaps 
over steep rocks, and fsrses a lovely of well nigh a hundred 

feet; behind the ravine, on. tite:ro^ baboons and other 

wild animals still linger, pertmebed iftt Uund, no doubt, at this recent 
occupation of their paradise. ;; , / ■ 

Everything in Xhama's town is c^^u^^ted with the rigour—one 
might almost say higotry—of rdipou^ es^thusiasm. The chief con¬ 
ducts in person native sarrioes^ twkf eiT$ry Sunday, in his large 
round koila, at which he espeote a iari/e attendance. He stands 
beneath the traditional tree of juA^, 'i.nd the canopy of heaven, 
quite in a patriarchal style.; He has a s 1cm of espionage by which 
he learns the names of those who do UOT keep Sunday properly, and 
he punishes them accordingly. He has ^dready collected £3,000 for 
a church which is to be built at Paliqiw 

The two acts, however, which more than Anything else display the 
power of the man, and perhaps his intolerance, are these. Firstly, 
he forbids all his subjects to mal e or drink beer. .Any one who 
knows the love of a ZafQr for his porridge-like beer, and his occa¬ 
sional orgies, will realise what a j ower one man must have to stop 
this in a whole tribe. Even the missionaries have remonstrated with 
Vth on this point, representing the measure as too strong; but he 
replies, ** Beer is the souroe of all quarrels and disputes. I will stop 
it.’' Secondly, he has put a stop altogether to the exii^ct of 
witch-doctors and their craft throughout all the Ba-mangwato— 
another inatanoe of his force of will, when one considm that the 
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national religion of the Sechuana is merely ajbelief in the existence 
of good and had spirits which hannt them and act on their lires. 
All members of other neighbouring tribes are uncomfortable if they 
are not charmed by their witch-doctor every two or three days. 

Like the other Sechuana tribes, the Ba-mangwato have a totem 
which they once revered. Theirs is the daiker^ a sort of roebuck; 
and Ehama’s father, old Sikkome, would not so much as step upon a 
rug of datker-sian, £hama will now publicly eat a steak of that 
animal to encourage his men to shake o£E their belief. In manner 
the chief is essentiany a gentleman, courteous and dignified. He 
rides a great deal, and prides himself on his stud. On one occasion 
he did what I doubt if every English gentleman would do—ho sold 
a horse for a high price, which died a few days afterwards, where¬ 
upon Ehama returned the purchase-money, considering that the ill¬ 
ness had been acquired previous to the purchase taking place. On 
his waggons he has painted in EngHsh, '*£hama, Chief of the 
Ba-mangwato.” They say he und^stands a great deal of our tongue, 
but he never trusts himself to ^)eak it,Always using an intezpreter. 

An instance of Xhazna’s of discipline came under our notice 

during our stay at Palapwe. Attracted by the sound of bugles, I 
repaired very early one morning tb the Ae^^> and there saw men in 
all sorts of quaint dresses, with arms, and ^des, and picks, muster¬ 
ing to the number of about 200. ; ^^^i^ was told that it was 
a regiment which bad misbebaved and displeased the chief in some 
way. The punishment he inflicted bn them was this^—that for a 
given period they were to assemble eyexy day and go and work in 
the fields, opening out new land fear the people. There is something 
Teutonic in KhamaA imperial discipline, but the Sechuana are made 
of different stuff to the Qermahs. They by nature peaceful and 
mild, a race with strong pasim# habits, who have lived for years in 
dread of Matabele raids; ponsequtentiy their respect for a chief like 
Xhama—who has actually on one occasion repulsed the foe, and who 
has established peace, pro^rity, and justice in all his borders—is 
unbounded, and his word is law. 

Xhama pervades ever^hing in his town. He is always on horse¬ 
back, visiting the fields, the stores, and the outlying kraals. He 
has a word for every one; he calls every woman, “ my daughter,” 
and eveiy man, "my son he pats the little children on the head. 
He is a veritable father of his people, a curious and unaccountable 
example of mental power and integrity amongst a degraded and 
powerless race. His early history and struggles with his father am', 
brothers are thrilling in the extreme, and his later development 
extraordinary. Perhaps he may be said to be the only negro living 
whose biography would repay the writing. 

The blending of two sets of ideas, l^e advance of the new and the 
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persistence of the old, are curiously conspicuous at Palapve, and per¬ 
haps the women illustrate this better than the men. On your evening 
walk you may meet the leading block ladies of the place, parasol in 
hand, with hideous dresses of gaudy cottons, hats with flowers and 
feathers, and displaying as they walk the airs and graces of self- 
consciousness. A little further on you meet the women of the lower 
orders returning from the fields, with baskets on their heads filled 
with green pumpkins, bright yellow mealy pods, and rods of sugar¬ 
cane. A skin caross is thrown over their shoulders, and the rest of 
their mahogany-coloured bodies is nude, save for a leopard-skin loin¬ 
cloth, and armlets and necklaces of bright blue beads. Why is it 
that civilisation is permitteil to’ destroy all that is picturesque? 
Surely we of the nineteenth century have much to answer for in 
this respect. And the missionaries, who teach and insist on cloth¬ 
ing amongst races accustomed to nudity by heredity are responsible 
for three evils: firstly, the appearance of lung diseases amongst 
them; secondly, the spread of yeitnm amongst them; and thirdly, 
the diFap])earance from amongst th^ of inherent and natural 
modesty. 

It had ^^eeu arranged that on our departure from Falapwe we 
should take twenty-five of Ehima’s men to act as excavators at^ the 
ruins «the Great Zimbabwe^ One memmg, at sunrise, when 
we were just rising frOTtf out waggons, ffid indulging in our 
matjtinal yawns, Ehama’a amval was A^ounccd. The chief 
walked in front, dignified and jnna^ in well-made boots, 

trousers with a correct seam down each side, on irreproachable coat, 
gloves, and a billycock hat. . Khama is a neady-made, active man of 
sixty, who might easily fot years younger; and at the 

same time he is a dandy, a vice whiohiiaB developed considerably in 
his son and heir, who cares forKttle els^than olothes; his face sparkles 
with intelligence; is, moreover, shrewd, and looks carefully after 
the interests of his people, wlio in 4ays scarcely yet gone by have 
been wretchedly cheated by unscrupulous traders. Behind him, in 
a long line, walked the twenty-^ve men whom he proposed to place at 
our disposal, strangely enough dressed in what might be termed the 
** transition style.” Gstrith fei^ers adorned all their Lats. One 
wore a short cutaway coat, which came down to the small of his 
back, and nothing else. Another considered himself sufficiently 
garbed with a waistcoat md a ^-whisk. They formed a carious 
collection of humanity, a:id all twenty-five sat down in a row at a 
respectful distance, whilst we parleyed with the chief. Luckily for 
us our negotiations fell th/ough owing to the difficulties of transport; 
and, on inspection, I must say I felt doubtful as to their capabilities^ 
Away from the influence of their chief, and in a strange country, I 
feel sure they would have given us endless trouble. 

' VOL. LI, N.g. XX 
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We left Khama and He toTO with regret on our journey north¬ 
wards. A few miles below Palapwe we crossed the Lotsani Eiver, a 
series of semi-stagnant pools, even after the rainy season. The water 
percolates through the sand, which has almost silted it up, and a 
little farther on we came across what they cajl a “ sand-river.” Not 
a trace of water is to be seen in the sandy bed, but, on digging down 
a few feet, you come across it. 

The future colonisation and development of Bechuanalond is de¬ 
pendent on the question of water, pure and simple. If artesian 
wells can be sunk, if water can be stored in reservoirs, something 
may be done; but, at present, even the few inhabitants of this vast 
territory are continually plunged in ndiwry from drought. \ 

North of Pidapwe we met.but few iiSmbitants, and, after passing 
the camp of the Bechuanahmd Boird^ Police at Macloutsie, wo 
entered what is known as the^‘dbbat^ble country” between the 
territories of Xhama and Lobengula, i^d claimed by both. It is, at 
present, uninhabited and unpro^tiy^ £at and uninteresting, and 
continues as far as Fort !1^ Biver, after crossing 

which we entered the coid^ the direct influ¬ 
ence of the Chartered Company, the defined territory which 

now jejoices in the name d lbdb,OBawd. 

J. Thbodore Bent, 
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... I FOUND my way to the top of a winding staircase in the right 
wing of the pavilion^ which stood, in the nnpretendiifg dignity of its 
white facade with dark green shutters symmetrically closed, at the 
back of a graTelled courtyard whose gates opened on the Rue de 
Monsieur, calmest among the smS^r thoroughfares of the Quartier 
Saint-Germain. I was admitted into a minute ante-chamber, where 
reigned the usual sensation of fresh dimness; was then ushered 
through a study, hardly less, minute, but bright and cheerful in 
the warm whiteness of its waUs aad^4IUing and rich Tarious hues 
of many handsomely bound books; some hangings now were drawn 
aside, and in a subtly-decorated riny retreat at the extremity of his 
bachelor apartments of Eve years ago I met Paul Bourget. 

A nature uf extraordinary and charm—that was the 

impression leu upon me by tbis E^t ooriYersation. Charm is not a 
thing to he analysed or to be, explained; it is a thing simply to be 
enjoyed lu M. Bourget thero^jue, no doubt, all kinds of complica¬ 
tions. i^evertheless, the foot reidaihs that h^ exercises upon even 
a strangor the attraction which can oidy arise pom the union of fine 
brain, vivid feeling, and ardent apirit. 'Whall though it be possibly 
true that, as Verlaine somewhere smgii iow^^reftie est litterature ? 

The separate efieot of diffewt the divers particu¬ 
larities of manner and ccmie in for seconda^ notice. As. 

M. Paul Bourget talki^ xn; a voice artistically inflected, one 
proceeds to mark how '^^eoomingly ^ soft, abundant dark 
hair, parted simply at ike ride, faUe over the full, wide, and 
sufficiently high brow; hoW' the bold yet fine curve of the nose 
imparts to the entire, visa|;e an mg^ssioh of power; how the round 
smoothness of the chin denbfes;^A V^ntleness of nature, and the 
strongly-marked squareness ofiriie jaw the intensity of the *'will to 
live/’ The eyes are^large, dask, soft, and illumined with a species 
of confused brightness that lends them their strange expression of 
mingled melancholy and ardour^ It is no doubt &om the mountain 
race of Auvergne, yrhe: ,oe if I mistake not he descends, that 
M. Bourget derives his a Bin of sentiment, as well as his tenacity of 
purpose and a certain en\ iable acquisitiveness and retentiveness of 
instinct. The ordinary enft nt de VAmergne will work long, hard, and 
honestly in order to compass what he would call his little sock,” 
to whioh, when once amas^, he will adhere like any limpet. JPaul 
Bourget by not dissimilar methods has built up for himself a fine 
intellectual fortune, which instead of dilapidating or frittering away 

x.x2 
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he guards Tigilantly and admirably inyests and. unceasingly in¬ 
creases. We all of us, probably, have our particular big man, our 
favourite great figure in history or in fiction. M. Bourget’s big 
man is understood to be Goethe, and this in itself may be a sort of 
indication. 

Further suggestions of Auvergne are to be found in such details 
as the evenness —matiUy is how a French person would describe 
it—of M. Paul Bourget's complexion, and in the squareness and 
sturdiness of the well-knit, open-chested figure. As for the still smallen 
question of dress, all Europe by4his time knows that M. Bourget is 
past master in the art of **vestunentary harmony’’—to employ a term 
dear to the great Balzac. Suoh Httle effects of grace and nicety as 
may be obtained with the xwgre-^r^d palette of our modem male 
attire are one and all at M.^aul Bourget’s command. 

M. Bourget, with unhesitatiBg himd, has limned for the greater- 
delectation of his readers more private figure in contem¬ 

porary Parisian life. He cannot, therefore, object if he himself be 
slightly sketched. Ilie and analysis of his 

literary talent is a much more difficult task. M. Paul Bourget’s 
work as a man of letters is ample aiiil- admits readily of subdivision; 
the author of “Les Aveux,” of Eb^ou de Fiyckologie Contemporaine 
and of Le Disciple maybe considered first as poet, then as critic and 
finally as novelist, after which not^g will remain but to add some 
observations on tbe geife^ featote that distinguish M. Bourget in 
the entirety of his endeavour^ 'aiid that have secured to him his 
brilliant and commanding poidtlim in ^ of literary art. 

After a childhood ani4^;^ in schools and col¬ 

leges both provincial and xariaian, whose sordid hideousness he 
has described in a dozen difiermit parts of his writings, M. Bourget 
arrived, some eighteen 'or tw^j^' years ago, at man’s estate, and 
found himself compelled to give private lessons for a meagre and 
precarious living. The young man’s extreme fondness for litera¬ 
ture expressed itself first, as has been often enough the case before 
him, through the medium of rhyme. But his FohieSy written from 
1872 to 1876, and published in one volume under the separate 
heads of '^Au Bord de la Mer,” “La Vie Inqui^te,'* and ‘‘Petits 
Poemes,” did not apparently bring him much nearer to his self- 
appointed goal of literary fame. A further volume compiled from 
1876 to 1882 and containing “EdeP’ and “Les Aveux,’’ marks 
bo derided an advance in art (if not discovering any great acces¬ 
sion of feeling), that in justice to the real poet who, as Pierre Loti 
has it, is “ one of the individuals o^ animals composing the entity ” 
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of M. Bourget, it will be well to neglect vol. i of the Foiskij the 
better to concentrate one’s attention upon the contents of vol. ii. 

M. Bourget’s high-water level in poetry is probably found in the 
collection of various pieces to which he has given the general title of 
'^Les Aveuz/' There is among these morceaux an abundance of 
pleasing and excellent verse, yet the sum of the world^s harmony 
would not be very much less had ** Les Aveux ” remained unwritten. 
The subjects comprise the customary features of amorous and elegiac 
Prenoh poetry in this Baudelairean and Yerlainean fin de nihle: 
sighs of desire, gasps of possession, spasms of sharp” delight 
and wails of hideous despair; glimpses of nature elaborately 
dressed-up, here and there a dash or dose of philosophy and 
metaphysics, and a backgrofuad in the most approved ^ne of 
fleshly pessimism to eflectivelj throw .np the whole. The rhythm 
throughout is harmonious and oarBsaiz^, and the metres, in their 
suppleness and their variety, suggest intimate acquaintance with 
(besides Verlaine and Bandore) Chia^er, Leconte de Lisle, 6ully- 
Prudhomme, Pran^ois Copp^e, LtiohepSh, And divers others, to say 
nothing of 'Ictor Hugo, /s d - Many lines, however, are 
weak, mi many epithets weakbr :-^ 

Bepete-toi les yen oilihm de Luv^ce ” 

(the present writer bei^g respotisible italics) might be 

instanced as the acme of it not that M. 

Bourget has perpetrated other Alezandiinea Vtill more prosaic and 
platitudinous, such as--^ 

** Un allegro da.Websr, suUimtt* 

while elsewhere ho has in this stanza— 

XJne nmiique intsl}^|&de 
L'vm Tautn nous a conduits, 

£i tu me dtaizais d'avance 
Bass la detioMS dft tes nuits,” 

—singular, as will be seen, in more respects than one. Again— 

Que reste-t-il da ees heures qui fursnt zniexmee, 

JDUf chSre tSte atis yeggs brulanii, qu*en reste-t-il ? 

is unfortunate in so far a^, it recalls ihe dialogue in the Arabian 
Nights between the qalip\ and the speaking head detached from its 
body. 

In the following pissage:— 

£t leS Bou^enira se font plus tou(diants 
Bang l^r v)lupU guviach^ve enplainte,** 

the line italicised is not the only one in M, Bourget’s poetry ^hiqji 
seems suggestive of feline duos in the night hours. When M. 
Emile Augier, the famous French playwright now deceased (but, as 



fils K. 

Jialea Tallds wrofi^ “ La mort pas nne ^ciwe proaoimbed 
hiB m^orable appreciation of the author of ; “ jBourget P 

O’est un oochoh triste . « * ” he said a thing yeiy mean and yezy 
silly, which may lie oited as showing that even in Pans the “ criti« 
cism^’ of lit^ary coteries is o^;en mere offensiTe depreciation* A 
talent like M. Boturget’s is not to be snmnied up in two such words 
as the aboye, whatever be said or thought in such matters by 
good conjrkr^ whose brains have become affected by the frenzy 
of their desire to pinch or bite or sting. Still, in reading M. 
Bourget’s verse even more than in examining his prose, one cannot 
help perceiving now and again what M* Airier may have had in 
hiB mind when he uttered the little sayuig, which Bourget himself, 
by the way, quotes with “ an excellent wit “ in the pages of his 
Thyiiolpgie de tAmour Ofteni too often, does M, Bourget 

display in his treatment o^^tHe phj^oai Aspects of passion a dark 
brutality which may be Baiiidrfaitt^n^ hut is also rather painful if 
not repugnant, “ Thou knowest, dw Toby,” remarked, with a 
solemnity quite delightful m^er ffie pecul^ circumstances, the 
ingenious Mr. Shandy, “thou that there is no passion so 

serious as lust.” Far too many “serious” lines occur in “Les 
Aveux.” In one of his prose works, VlrtiparahU^ M. Bourget says 
(the passage, by the way, had pexhaps better be left in its native 
French): “Les femm^ oni sans rien articuler, 

qui leur permet de pazl^ dee plus vilainee choses de ce vilain monde 
sans y salir la pudeur de leur oonvemtum*” Albeit a woman-lover, 
M. Bourget has not hermninvaziably fdU^wed the feminine example. 
His UAhe^ in this respect are all the mote to be regretted, that his 
real note in matters of love azid iA pucd<m**~’Witness the many deli¬ 
cious passages throughout his bb6&^ paafla|^ heavy with a languid 
sweetness as of innumerable l&ihcHue flowttM—^is one of tenderness 
and grace; sensuous, inde^ and never riflong free from the coils 
of matter, but yet inclining willh^y to ad(^ and to adorn. In 
frequent passages of his verse, as ixiike graoeM line— 

L’amour naissant est pur comme une pi6te,’* 
and in the pretty romance from which 1 hereby quote a stanza— 

** Ce temps oC ta m’aizQas ressemble 

Auz temps obann&nts, aux temps lointeiius 

Be mou oufonce. Ab, gais I , . • 

Ah, gais matins! mon coour en tremble ”— 

M. Bourget comes much nearer to indicating the true shade of his 
sentiment than in all the calculated audacities of pieces singing the 
abvractmns of what Baudelaire characteristically denominated “la 
chair triste.” 

The Verlainean treble—or is it rather the strain peculiar to M. 
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Jean Biohepm in soine oi his earlier best leealled 

by M. Bourget in rerses like^ 

** Et riea n’est plus paieil au sok^ 

All soil itemtf au grand soir mo^e, 

Que la fin d’un sultlime eapoii) 

Pe Tespoii d’un bonheur sans borne/’ 

Indeed M. Bourget is never happier than in describing certain 
**intimate” aspects of nature. “Sur I’eau morte du lao de 
Windermere,” he says in his Etudes et FortraitSf des ties surgis- 
sent, qui ne sont que mottes de gazon. Le batdier a relev4 
ses rames, et la muette beauf^l. dM^ ekosee esf sumaturelle de douceur 
p^nHrantc'* This delicate and skUM evocation of one of the most 
beautiful of scenes may vi^ be conclude my series of quo¬ 

tations. 

The possession of a dlftain elegiac aense, of a good ear for the most 
subtle and li’^rujo iious rhythms, and of considerable aptitude, both 
natural ai d aiired, for oOipg with the material difficulties of 
French vcrsl cation, are hot appueptly sufficient to furnish forth a 
poet of i-ny gro?t breadth, originali^, or power; proof of which 
is to be mtl in the fact thl^ Bour|;et of late years has ceased* 
from rhj *ie. 


Says M. Bourget in one of luAporae :-^ 

** Aujouid’hui, naon ooeut tremble je crois qu’il ment; 

J’ai peur de sea fbUes eztoses 

Lo souvenir ij^u&j.dfishrres et des phrases.” 

Not only in love, Mct'm Izteratur^does that “souvenir maudit” 
haunt M. Bourget—“moi,i^Apitier de tant de livres ioi-has.” His 
poetry, as we have seen, is to mooh overlaid by literary remimscence as 
nearly to lose the bi&th of iSe. His novels, as we shall see, also 
groan beneath this burden of book-knowledge. But, in accordance 
with that great law of compgwation whose effects one may trace 
from top to bottom of the srale lipd throughout all the infinite variety 
and complexity of the scheme of Human thmgs, the selfsame quality 
which has militated ag ainst the me^it of certain forms of M. 
Boupget's productichi ht 3 been instrumental in imparting superior 
excellence to others. ; M, Brunetiere writes of M. Bourget that “no 
one knows more, haa| reac more, nor read better, nor meditated more 
profoundly upon what he lias read, nor assimilated it more completely.” 
So much “ reading ” and so much “meditation,” even whenjicoonia- 
panied by strong assimilative powers, are not, perhaps, the most 
dciirable and necessary tendencies in a writer of verse or of fiction. 



To the philosophic critic, however, tiiey iaust i^vidontly be icvala* 
able; and thne it is that in a oertam self-allotted domain of 
rsiy apj^reciation allied^ to senu-Bcientific thought, M. Bourget stands 
. to-day without a rival. 

ifot that his critical work up to the present is vezy wide in range 
or considerable in bulk. But for its qualities of signidcance, pene¬ 
tration, pregnancy, and careful perfection of form, it is unsurpassed* 
!Franceu is a country where good literary criticism continually is 
being sought for, and, when foimd, is understood. What England 
wants is She*8f and Sansom and Three:^en in Boats, and England 
gets them. In France literary success may be gained through the 
production of merely a handful of literary critiques on some novel 
and ingenious plan. Five articleB in the Revue ^Bkue, three articles 
in the Nouvelk EctKCf were sufficient to make the reputations of, 
respectively, M. Jules Lemaitre and M. Boulget. To remark that 
no critical work comparable to that done of late years in France by 
MM. Bourget and Lemaitre iq^pearf or is likely to appear in any 
English periodical is hardly neoessi^; English people, of all others, 
will understand that ** demand regoktes supply " in this os in other 
things. But if literary oriliwsm to the Lemaitre- 

Bourget standard were by any chance .to crop up in [ this stony 
British soil, would not. its sweetneM be wasted on the desert air ? 
Rmis de Fsychologie took the town from 

the first moment thej( were diaeovered between the light-blue 
covers of a Parisian maganheV i» the work of a week, 
but rather the outcome of years of self-onlture and of protracted 
determined endeavour along the steambt lines. The matured and 
polished production which/ first hits ^Cfbairs-eye of public 
favour must, of necessify, be preceded byi a weary succession of 
more or less approximatii^ diitempts, as^iim the case with M. 
Bourget during the long period when, like Balsac, he rose regularly 
at 8 A.M. and proceeded for hours at a stretch to cultivate letters 
on a few cups of strong block coffee, elaborating anxiously sketch 
after sketch and study after study for publication (perhaps I) in little 
Latzn-Quarter sheets; and feeling elided enough, no doubt, when 
the columns of these latter heUf'xoBe presently to the dignity of 
the ikeBincel fcuilleton in newspapers such as the now defunct Globe 
and Parlement and came finally to contribute to the great Bbbate 
itself. A period of long, hard, and painful probation must always 
be laid down so to speak, as the foundation of subsequent literary 
fame. But France, fortunately for M. Paul Bourget, is not one of 
those places where the foundation is likely to be laid in vain, or 
the«perb)d of probation to endure for ever and ever. 

Two points were plainly perceptible in M. Bourget’s earliest suc¬ 
cessful articles: first, that his acquaintance with literature in general 
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was muoli wider and deeper tHan is usual among 
critics, and secondly, that through his great familiarity 
tifio processes of reasoning if not e^ctly scientidc studieS^ a^ 
resuItB, he was enabled to bring to the ezaminaiion of any ^Ten 
work or writer a method of unprecedented efficiency and effie<^. 
From SI* Taine, whose books he had read and lectures he had 
followed, from Darwin and Spencer, whose doctrines he espoused, he. 
derived the notion of an cestho-ethical philosophy having deter¬ 
minism for its motive and induction for its method. On the other 
hand, from his favourite Spinoza he leamed to use for certain pur¬ 
poses of analysis connected with literary questions and '^psycho¬ 
logical cases'' a system mathematical in its 

minuteness of detail and predsion of final result. 

Thus doubly armed fo^ bhgwts^ of ethical and aesthetic specula¬ 
tion and inquin, rmd equipped with a great provision of literary and 
philosophic knowiL'^ge, what wwder. rf the author of the ten admi¬ 
rable studirs or, respectivelj, Stendhal, Flaubert, Amiel, 

Tourgueiiii ^ the Conoourts, M^Tain Eenan, Dumasand 
Leconte de Lisi achieved so promptly such successful results ? The 
dullest rea :^r C(,uld not fail to perceiVe that in all points of mecha¬ 
nism, of stn ioture, and, generally speaking, of the perfected, modernised 
application of means to an end, a critique by Bourget was stiperior 
to anything Planche or by evei ISdnte-Swve. Their exceeding 
"modernism,” in more respeotar^hMi one, was possibly the chief 
reason of the wide-spread attentw attracted and great popular and 
fashionable vogue obtainedly M. Paul Bonrget's Fwms. No such 
sudden and brilliant critical .re^tation Jhas been made in Euro¬ 
pean literary spheres (though MjAgrounda so widely different) since 
Macaulay published bis article on Milton in the Edinburgh Review, 

Moreover it was felt that the penetrating and original young 
critic was not a critic only, hut scunething better and more, as 
indeed critics worthy of the naine usually are. A critic may be 
generated from the drcomposition of a poet—"un poete mort 
jeune en qui I'homme sarvit ^-^-^s ^ras so notably the case with 
Sainte-Beuve. Or, more frequently, the critical faculty will dis¬ 
play itself as the mere teniporairy expression of a variously and 
richly endowed literary temp jrament on its way to other develop-. 
ments. The latter, doubt ess, could bo said with perfect truth 
of the author of E^ais de Esychologie Contemporaine, M. Maurice 
Barr^s, in one of hi! curio is and valuable, if rather unnecessarily 
strained and occult little iijetaphysical romances, speaks of a writer 
who proclaimed in his pride, " My brain is like an admirable machine, 
in which words and images of the finest quality and the higheA 
power are continually arising and uniting, as it were of their own 
accord, into the most effective and definitively perfect forms. . , 
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That writerr-^if tbe que^on be solely one xtf Ibe W meila- 
j^bysic^ operations of mind—might well bear the name of 
Bourget. i^d shaQ not a woiiihier use be foimd efent^ 
facultiee »eo rare than to put them to. edTing over and oTer t^mh 
Little psychological’V problems involTed in some; of the most' 
morbid phases and aspects of modem Utmture and mod^ fashion¬ 
able life? V*I have not been desirous of desmibing talents or 
iepictkag characters,” says M., Bourget in the preface to the £rat 
volant of the Emis. ** My wle ambition has been to furnish a few 
notes which may be of servioe to the historian of Moral Life in 
France during the latter half of; the century.” Than 

this, M. Bourget can rise aaiRtt^^ Mgher. 

In M. Bourget, then, it was hot so much the literary critic of 
noTel Bcientihc type that first aroused the admiring interest of the best 
minds in the most intelligent Of driest fit iras the “ temperament ” 
in general—^to use an expressive term which has no precise 

equiTalent in English, The {KS^Wer of; g^rasp, personality ” of feel¬ 
ing, depth of thought, breadth dT oailook; nay, more, the very 
charm and seduction of the style-^&at style so sweet in its careful 
caressingness of tone, and SO beaatifal and subtle in the rich 
subdued intensity of its coIourB‘ and its founds: all this spoke of a 
persondlity too large and too msistont to remain long content as a 
mere int^reter an^ paiugyrist' of. tile literature Of other men. 
The most fascinating feature of alhi^ jperhaps, in M. Bourget’s literary 
criticism, was that, in reality, it revealed not so much the individua¬ 
lity of others os his own. He was studying and explaining his 
own genius, his own theories, his own iedings, his own ambitions, 
through the medium of his commimts oil the writings and apparent 
moral nature of men like BaUdelaira, Ximartine, de Yigny, Balzac, 
Amiel, Taine, Benan, Barbe^ d’Auzevilly, Flaubert, Stendhal, the 
Goncourt brothers, all of whom he had been 

able to discern some teoddicy, fo^^^pr foible, of which a trace, if 
no more, existed in his oim nature, ? He was talking, in delightful 
accents, with deliciously choBeu words, about them, hut of himself; 
and at once the Parisian public came to listen. 

Method and manny of criticism with M. Bourget are mvariahly 
the same. Analysis, Psychology, Morals”—so might run the 
sub-title to each one of his portraits, studies and essays. Each 
great littirateur, from Gustave Flaubert to M. Benan, is taken as 
the text for a little scientific sermon—suis un moraUste de 
decadence,” says smnewhere M. Bourget—on the subject of the 
general disjointedness of an age tom limb from limb by seven 
dftvilsf the titles of some of which Jin~de~sikcle fiends, as given in 
the Bourget gospel, are pessimism,” morbid lust,” excess of 
analysis,” lack of faith,” and the ** spirit of dilettanteiszn.” But 
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are not aU these just bo muiy difierait B3rmptom8 of tlia saiSkJiieaBGi, 
if not indeed mere differing ntoes ^ ozte and the Bame great 
general Bjrmptom P 

lo study in one’s own pez^n die moiel and mt^ebtoal 
oies of a generation” (tim formula, I belkWe, is M. Bburget’s d^) 
is a system which must 'eyidently he worth exactly as much as the 
man is who employs it. In M. Bourget’s case it has been wor^ 
a great deal 

In H. Bourget’s criticism his personality stands reyealed, 
much more completely thmi in his, newels even, to say nothing of the 
somewhat shadow}^ tentatiye venie. Ko other reason need he sought 
for the fact that Ihis spine 'mtioism represents upon the whole the 
finest, most 6!;^Tiif]CLint^wd TalnaMe work that Paul Bourget has 
yet done. 


After c Ltic Uy pinking to so many characters drawn by 
others, it \ is but natural that IC. Sonrget should aspire at length to 
piece toge t er characterB of his own. I^oticm^ moreover, oamiot hut 
seem a supreiaely attractive fi>rm to ah^ modem writer of high 
ambitions and superior powBasi^ ^ It dim ikejmoBt elastic of moulds 
in which to pour the overflow of one's mling, experience and 
observation, and it is also (if lar oiaoe a mixiure of metaphors may 
be condoned) the most likely psdi to biBliant literary repute in the 
opinion of the many. 

The feeling, observatkmi and experie&od of M. Bourget must have 
amounted, early in his iimiihdod|^w;SQ^ (j^uite apart from the 

common. His was obvioufllj a peou^arly reflective mind and im¬ 
pressionable temperament. r-'^Sie diverB horrible things, therefore, 
which, as he himself took Iste SO many occasions to show, must 
always darken life in Frendh OdllegeB till the whole French system of 
education be ref oxpi^i kad, first of all, a precociously disturbing and 
depressing effect upon bis spiriit; At i&d & of the Franco-Qerman 
wpr, he wUs drawing towards the rad of his teens, too young to 
fight, but not too young to taste his shore in the bitter oup of 
France’s Siefeat. The sanguinary episode of the Commune, too, 
aeemB'to have impressed ,1 im with a painful sense of the savagery 
ever latent in humankind nor were bis own private circumstanceB, 
as a struggling moneyless young man, of a nature to inspire him 
with sentiments of optindsm unalloyed. Illbabiting the Latin 
Quarter, be was enabled to meet and mingle with a few congenial 
spirits poets, painters, and sestbetes who there asAmbte. 

But on the other hand, no doubt be was early made acquainted 
with the minute trickeries and treacheries, the low, foolish misin- 
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terpretation of motives, the mean jealousy and insane intensitv of 
petty spite which so enhance the yexation of existence (supposing 
these characteristic manifestations to he taken at all seriously) upon 
certain lower literary levels, not in France or in Paris alone. 

The great panorama of Parisian life revolved glitteipg before his 
vision. With senses all a-quiver, he drew in at each breath, at 
each pore the sights, sounds, odours, colours of the varied, palpi- 
taling life around him. The pagan air, loaded with all disturbing 
suggestion as with the incense from innumerable censers swung late 
and soon before the throne wliere sits Lubricity exultant, found 
its way quickly to so delicately organised a brain and slightly turned 
it. Well it was now for Paul Bourget that, di&ring herein from the 
majority of his fellow-ParisianSj his enlightexmd curiosities urged him 
to throw off the spell of the CHroe among sufficiently^ to travel 

not widely perhaps but well in jBngland, Greece,^^d Spam. 
Finally, to his human*' a participant mParisian 

pleasures and as a “ pasrionatiej^^gripi'^^in divers lands at l^st one 
element more must be added circles of social 

and ffishionable life in the PksM elosed to a young writer 

of obvious talent and of iiiiniimi and appearance. 

Thus gifted, thus infliieDedl,'jH4'^to with his direct 

and near outlook upon the moit .eurioui end complex if, perhaps, 
also the most corrupt of modem oLAiMiidims \ possessing, moreover, 
some personal acquainteaoe civilisations, 

^jacent yet so different, valuable standards of 

interior reference and Iwt Paul Bourget well pre- 

par^ and fitted to give &r& the medium of 

fiction? Exactly what that new.^ readers, the world over, 

, of Memongea, of Cruelk £mgm hardly need to he 

informed, * ^ 

M. Bourget's initial essay in the h^ tf Bdzac, Flaubert, Stendhal, 
and Octave Feuillet (for it is not imprchable that he owes something 
also to the mfluence and. e»mple of this last-named “ mundane ” 
favourite) was the tale to suggestive title of 

L Irreparable^ It, and ih^e companion effort, Beuxieme Amour,. 
pla^ at once beyond doubt the point that in M. Bourget, after th% 
smnewhat uncertain poet and the quite undoubted moralftt, meta¬ 
physician and critic, a novelist was bom into the world. Yei the 
novelist m some respects seemed questionable, and questioned, accord- 
^gly> he was j not solely by the carpers de pro/easian, hut by the hiore 
enlightened among the sympathisers with his talent. There was too 
much upholstery in these earlier novels of M. Bourget's; too many 
an^ tot long descriptions of ** milieux after the manner of BaLzoc, 
a cumbrous manner and tedious, though so powerful and great. 
ThflTfi trpfteR of Btendhalion dryness in the '^nota. 
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tion of every most trifling variation in states of soul ”; wliilst 
Here and there were touches too closely recalling the nervous, morbid 
mobility of impression which distinguishes the Goncourt brothers. 
The physio-psychology (if one may venture to employ such a term) 
was rather too much in the ruthlesB manner of Ghzstave Flaubert 
and his school. The profusion of details of material luxury waxed 
in the long run a little overpowering—silk stockings of the most 
recondite shades, ‘‘mauve;” “ couleur pens^e,” and what not, on the 
limbs of all the ladies, none of whom could be expected to write 
the merest note savQ with a pcaid- or diamond-tipped gold pen, she 
being seated, meanwhile, a miraolepf delicacy and grace, at a desk 
which is itself a miracle of d^nty sploiuloar. The characters, on 
the whole, were indeterminate, drawn 8^>mcwhat loosely, with float¬ 
ing contours. Nor weietlMy human, but seemed rather the 

more or less vague M. Bourget’s mind. 

Moreover, the very appeared rather to weigh 

down the Action than lightness of life. Like 

tapestry (to which, in If nil of rich sumptuous’ 

ness with subtle '&6 tones, and of the 

most robust strength perfect closeheis and 

fineness in the weaving'y ^ |SiB(tiife.i^^ almost be compared) 
it was too dense to I was a tl^g ve^ 

much wanted in M. romances. 

After multiplying, Comilis and Crime 

d"Amour bis studies of male and female—in 

which there was abundantly and freely 

physical—BourgetitfiMlKi^^^ to have entered upon 

a second and more .. ^ere can be no questioning 

the interest and u a study of certain aspects 

of contemporary Parui^^^|('kiid ^tmses of Parisian feeling. It 
is as vigorous as it is it, perhaps, may be deemed the 

masterwork up to now BourgePs romances. For that 

unrivalled production in its way, Ze Ductple, is more a metaphysical 
treatise animated with two or th^hmnan figures by way of examples 
than a novel in any accept!^ ii^ise of the term; while Fhymlogie 
de VAmour Moderne is psycho-iimthology impure and simple, and Cn 
C<£ur de Fsmme, M. Bourgtt’s latest long story, is also perhaps his 
weakest. 

The question as to M. 7 •ourget’s present proportions as a novel- 
writer and the possible proportions he may attain to in the future is 
by no means easy of solut'on. Elements of strength he possesses 
^more t h ari one; as, much closeness and acuteness if not exactly 
abundance of observation; extraordinary and almost excessive 
fin^ess fl'nd penetration hf analysis; peculiar charm and sweetness 
of emotion with a .vein of sentiment occasionally approaching 
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eleyation; to say nothing of the richness and suppleness of diction 
that is a constant quality in all M. Paul Bourget’s writings; nor of 
the rare aptitude for philosophic and metaphysical speculation which 
is probably the master faculty of M. Bourget’s mind. The cata¬ 
logue of BhortcomingS; on the other hand, though less considerable, 
contains some formidable items. The sense of action in general is 
deficient The oharacterisation is always literary rather than purely 
human. And last and worst, humour, the very salt of literature as of 
life, is absent entirely from M. Paul Bourget’s compositions. Wit 
he has, of a certain intelligently acquired and predeterminedly 
wrought description; but of humour, absolutely none. So much is 
this the case, that in parts of his..books one actually finds him 
saying unto himself, ‘‘Go to, —and to what 

efect, witness the disfigured opening pages of BmipUt for 
example. 

One’s opinion personally—fl&d it; for no more and no less 

than it is worth—is that for afl briHiancy of his hard-won 
triumphs during the past eij^ jean upon^, the battleground 
of fiction, M. Bourgetls better fitm ij Ai qualities of bis tempera¬ 
ment and through the natural tendeimieB of his thought to achieve 
in the future some pre-eminent. Work in Ike direction of philosophy, 
of historical and literary oritiounn, or swi of pure metaphysics, than 
to become a master-novelist in lua own right — a Balzac, a Flaubert 
or a Zola. But who shall sawbiAh of these rd/ss is the higher P 

The labours of fifteen or twenty yean the outside—from 1872, 
when first he dabbled in poetio watep, to tlM present day when 
there are so few forms of liteoary ^p^Mson that he has left un¬ 
touched—^have placed M. Paul in the very forefront of 

literary fame. Letters hm.'dono m^^kfor him; what precisely 
has he done for letters P Aiid what position should be assigned him 
among the small group of hu oompeers and rivals P 

Small that group undoubtedly ^ for in the l^t analysis it will be 
found to comprise but two names—those of Maupassant and Loti. 
No other French writer of M. Paul Bourget’s generation (MM. 
Daudet, Zola, and others being regarded as representing an earlier 
day) seems either rare enough or broad enough to be classified 
with these three. To classify, however, is not enough. One must 
compare and differentiate. 

To the author of Pierre et Jean, a great superiority belongs in 
regard^ to the faculty of vision. He sees, with eyes how hard, 
how insistent and how clear 1 h'lsA all who see, he can 

afterwards depict. M. Loti feels rather thari sees, hut feels how 
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admirably, exquiaitely well I M. Bourget neither feels like Loti 
XLor sees like Maupassant—^he reflects. 

The desire and 'power to reflect is not so much a gift as a 
tendency. And in literature, if one endure, it can be only by 
reason of one's gifts. Therefore both Guy de Maupassant with 
his piercing stare, and Pierre Loti with his intensely quivering 
nerves, are “better lives” (to use the insurance ag^t's phrase) 
than is M, Bourget with his finely organised brain. Yet the 
possession of such a brain implies, almost as a necessity, the 
exercise of certain invaluable qualities of taste, comprehension, 
appreciation, and explication. And thus M. Bourget, “psycholo¬ 
gist,” “feminist,” idealist, cosmopolite, and man of semi-philo¬ 
sophic leanings and complete^ literary culture, will have had a 
salutary influence upon the whole pa contemporary French letters, 
if only through the part He has played in contributing to redeem 
them from the slough of so-called “naturalism,” the deepest into 
which they uave suijJk 

Paul seductivo if scmewhat product of the hot¬ 

house of :; i outworn civ^wtioh, is no great literary figure. A bom 
critic, he eceasarily is iio Creator But he, as it were, represents 
with efficieucy, dignity aid ■ brilliancy 
phase in the shifting history of Ktetature France. Already all 
“mundane” success hashe^^ffeisfe^^dlyS^^ And now, VAcad6mie 
f attend ... 


Edwabd Deliiie. 
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Foe rather more than a year I have been the proprietress of a 
lodging-house near one of the Docks, started not as a charity but in 
the hope of its proving a not unsatisfactory investment. Perhaps 
it is not everyone who knows what these lodging-houses are usually 
like and how thickly they are scattered over every part of London. 
Among the best are the huge buildings in Poplar and Westminster, 
whose owner has been rolling up capital for years past. These are 
moderately clean, and a certain amount of rough order is enforc^j^, 
but their appearance is gloomy and unhomelike in the extreme. 
The Victoria Home in Whitechapel is well planned and well/ kept, 
but I cannot help thinking that its distinctly religious cMaracter 
tends to keep away many of thaa^one deserving class and tdraws to 
it those who will get what they can by cant These ai^te bright 
exceptions, and it is impossible to speak too strongly of the ihundreds 
of others with which Londonsupervisioin all are 
supposed to be under exists maMy m and very a many are 
mere dens of filth and; immorality, destitute of the c^^mmonest 
comforts, and swarming with vermin, while the accommoi^iation for 
washing, &c.,is totally inad^uatti,ibt wale/is often unattal]hable,and 
the inmates are drunken,violent, and disorderly. Therefore two 
houses quite as bad as this in my neighbonrhood, which ha^e since 
been closed, mme having spoilt their market, and I have been over 
many in company with an inspector (in the guise of a friend from the 
country, wishing to see London sights), whffle I have been warned 
not to let my dress brush the fraUs and doonmys. The sight of t‘.v 
dark, stifliug-hot underground kiUhens, with men hanging listlessly 
about, or sleepmg oS drink^U the bt^es, a* not easil^^' ' 
and it seems a mockery to Cavort ^ habitufgjjg • ’ 

such places tb lead a decent life. ^ 

Mr. Charles Booth, in his and Labour in 
that about 40,000 people have no other home. It is - 
large numbers of the great army employed in docks, 
other centres of labour patronize the lodging-house q / .ii 
from choice as from necessity. Many of these are ianift me 
who leave their homes in search of work and are obliged to take it 
wherever it can be found. Gangs on the railroad; those who ply back¬ 
wards and forwards with cattle-boats from Glasgow and other ports, 
staying in London for some days between each journey; sailors who 
come on shore and want headquarters for a month or sometimes 
two; labourers who work up and down the Docks as hands are 
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required—tdl are obliged to put up with what temporary shelter 
they con get. When they once tahe to a house they will often 
frequent it for months and years, one old man whom I knew haring 
stuck to the same doss ” for forty years. 

The altematiTeB are, living in famished rooms or boarding with a 
family. ''Dear and mortal dull,'’ is the verdict I hear almost 
imiversally pronounced upon the first. " A furnished room costs 
from 3 b. 6d. to 5 b. a week, and it’s find your own coal and light, and 
cook your own grub, and not a soul to pass a remark to. You must 
pay a woman to keep it clean, and when you come home tired there’s 
the fire to light and everything to do; but that’s better than a family, 
squalling brats, or washing about, or them looking very nasty at you 
if you sit a bit in the kitehun/' Their lives are hard " outside ’’ lives, 
knowing nothing of intelleotaal pleasures, and they need some stir 
round them, their club and companions, and the chance of a helping 
hand. " Take a room,” 'said one to me, ''and you may starve like a 
rat in a hole ii things go wrohj^l hut in here,” indicating the very 
unsavoury kitchen in which we ^ “once you’re known you’ll 
always find a pal to go shares in A pot o’ tea.” 

The supply' these de^talde dex^ ecd the patronage they meet 
with proTCb that one pannoi 

the poor out: of one’s reckoning. Besidentm clubs for working 
men, let ceJl them. They oheap^-they save a world of trouble, 
and they are not dull. Strong opinions have reached my ears, 
expressed by clergymen and othcT^ on th& m(^ danger of making 
a house so pleasant that it wi^ deW the men from marrying. 
Others, however, whose opinion desj^es at least equal weight, hold 
opposite views, and woi^entrust to*dwellings and workmen’s 
clubs the task of carrying the "pleasantness” into married life. 
While there is so much to he iaoid d^fdnst early and improvident 
marriages, there can bo no very high morality in driving men into 
them, or, quite as often, into illicit connections, by making all other 
conditions of life odious and Impossible; and what aro the ideas of 
-order and comfort to be look^ for in a husband who has derived 
them from such surroundihgaius I have described ? “I shall look 
round now before I marry,” a man said the other day; “I know 
how things ought to be 

I will briefly describe the bouse which called forth this tribute. 
It stands at a comer of a busy thoroughfare, within easy reach of 
railway-station and Dock|ga es. It is tall and ugly, painted terra¬ 
cotta and buff, and has laijge fiate-glass sashes on the ground floor. 
The long rows of windows it the three upper storeys are open all 
day and their short red (mrtiuns flap cheerfully in the wind.* Tlfe 
rows of gas lamps, bold sign, md flaring lamp over the door give it 
the desirable air of a well-kept public-house. At the comer Is a 
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swing door with ^ screea iiiffldei and oyer it the legend iiiBcribecI, " No 
women admitted.V Inside yon find the common Htchen, light and 
warm, a large^coA fire throwing out a hospitable glow; rows of 
lockers (with separMe keys) line the cream^washed walls, tables and 
forms fill the middle n the room, and a drde of seats is drawn round 
the fire. The sandem floor is as clean and the atmosphere as airy 
as con be expected oKa place where washings and scrubbings are 
frequent, but in and out^of which some sixty to eighty men, cooking, 
smoking, eating, lounge\at all hours of night and day. Well> 
cooked provisions at low mces ore cold at a small bar in one comer 
good tea at a halfpenny for^If a pint being a specialty—one which . 
calls forth sceptical expectations as to its worth, followed by Icml^ 
and surprised approval. Let me add at this rate the tea 

affords a small profit. | 

The reading-room opens out of th^ E^ all is quiet 

and orderly. On the brightly pcqjiezWl walls fare phopgi^hs of 
Landseer’s and Ansdell’s pictures^ ne^WBpapers me on the the 

contents of the bookshelves, novels, travds, histo^, are well-thumbed. 
There is a piano, looked and covered, i^cm is opened by per¬ 
mission whenever (which is M ^d»m) anyone is found 

able to play upon it. The popular ^gunes ari dominoes, draughts 
and the race-game. rOkrds are aScU^^b^^ men provide their 
own packs, and “ Gambling U piohilmed There has been 

no trouble in enforcing this rul^ Across cpe end of the room is a 
large-sized bagatelle-boaid, and 1 need only say that two cloths 
have been worn out in a year, and that the red ball has turned per¬ 
fectly white, to prove ho# mu^ it u 

Of an evening, when the gas is lightodji this room looks very 
cheerful; groups cluster rou^ the tables, plaVing games or reading 
over their pipes, or if any member ean start a song, all join in 
chorus. Lately they have had regular concert]^ among themselves, 
the manager’s daughter phtying lor them. Sent&nental songs and 
diymns are the favourites, s 4 ■ 

Will you come upstairs P ^ ThC'l^^ staircase is .well swept, and 
my bedmaker would be much hurt if you felt any suspicion of her 
well-scoured boards. On the first floor are the cubicles, 6 d. a night, 
8 -foot partitions around them, with doors, and they contain, besides 
the bed, a sliding seat, and comer shelf with jug and basin. On the 
upper floors the beds are arranged in twos and fours, with partitions 
between, and all are priced at 4d. The beds are numbered, and a 
regular lodger will always occupy the same bed. The small iron bed- 
^t^ds are all alike, narrow, but 6 feet 3 inches in length, and have 
chain and wool mattresses, bolsters, good twilled cotton sheets and a 
suffciency of warm brown blankets. The active little bedmaker 
takes the greatest pride in keeping them nice and clean. She some- 
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times treats me to the epmions of the tenants. ** They never see 
nothing like it, and they don’t believe there's such another place in 
London.” And, indeed, I suppose spring mattresses do not fall in 
their way every night. 

At the foot of the staift is the pay-plaoe, “No trust "being the 
strict rule. The back door opens into a good*sized yard, p^ of 
which is given over to sanitary arrangements, which are the best 
obtainable and arranged on a patent plan which miniznises any risk 
from neglect. Here is the wash-house, well supplied with earthen¬ 
ware sinks, hot and cold water, soap and round towels. Soap gratis 
is a real boon, and the obvious advantage of having lodgers who 
wash themselves and their shirts more than balances the extra 
outlay. The garden seats round the yard are very popular. It is a 
new sensation to many, who have scarcely ever known what it is to 
be alone, to have some quiet place in- which j to sit and read on a 
summer’s evening. Ix>ng rotrs of shir^ on a clothes-line often 
detract from its appearance in my eyes, but it is amusing and almost 
touching to hear the admiration of the beautiM yard. Virginian 
creeper and ivy are doing th^ best to climb^ue walls, and there is 
no difficulty in lii. 'lug willing hands if I ne^ any help in training 
or pruning. , . ^ 

There are i/W( batii rooms, for the use of which a charge of 2d. 
is made, and a cottage for til)^ xdanager, in which I have a private 
room, where J can do the w men, completes the 

premises. The stdflT consul of me: manage^ or deputy, his wife, 
who does the cooking, the bed<^ma^, and a n^ht who cleans 

the ground floor. Bides are few axid only such as experience has 
proved to be necessary. liquor is allowed. Any 

attempts to evade this^rule- ^ of beer had 

wasted their sweetness on the ^Mside. Swearing and quarrel¬ 
ling are promptly put a stop to, the key-note of all rules being that 
“ nothing is allowed to an individual which interferes with the com¬ 
fort of the communily." This is found to appeal to their common 
sense, and now any one ^^wling or setting Ihe rules at deflance 
has rather a bad time. 

A sort of census has be^ taken more than once of the respective 
trades of tenants. A lai^e proportion are found to be working in 
the Docks, as stevedores, grain men, coalies, and labourers, casual or 
regular, but alf union men, A gi od many are employed in the gas¬ 
works. There are sailors, cat le-drovers, hawkers, firemen, and a 
sprinkling of all^sorts of trad- s. Many have been soldiers, and 
a man will ship for a few voyiges in a merchant-vessel and then 
not go to sea again for years. It has been necessary to weed^ont^a 
number of the first comers, for ei-en here thore are social strata, and 
the fairly decent working man. dislikes frequenting lodgings which 
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are open to the lowest class of ne’er-do-woU loafer and pi^esdiozuil 
beggar. ThiereS; inveterate idlers and noisj and qaanelsome 
dru^rds have had to go, as well as boys imder eighteen; but the 
charms of the plaoe have in several instances wrought with the 
quondam loafers to such an extent that tfey have found work and 
been re-admitted. About hfty are permanent lodgers, and although 
the rest are always changing, more and more find their way back at 
intervals. 

I pauBt allow that a personal knowledge of my lodgers is not 
altogethOj^^loulated to incline one to optimism. Love of excite¬ 
ment is a p^[8vailing characteristic.* Their lives are mean and ugly, 
yet self-indulaent, their work monotonous yet desultory, and they 
look for highlyVspiced pleasures I ^ ^ 

their ability, thiy se ek in th e 
They are suspiciousy^"^®***^ 
you need not hope 
grumble at trifles tha, 
they look upon all 
prevents their letti>’' 



^aingagood i 
They are morol 
and a^r paying i 

jr light, and no false _ , 

there is anything they do 


consider up to the i.rk. As a olasa, it is impossible to imagine*^> 
any men more impi^^^^^ Of^ tho htmdreds who have passed 
through the house ^rcdy one'who could be said to save has come 
under my notice, al attempts ^ a penny bank have 

hitherto proved a faiire.V Kven payments to a sick-cluh are the 
exception; and yet,tarvmglypoor, w in bad times, a 

considerable quantity>f passes tbrough their hands in times 

of prosperity, enoug in man;^ instancy if averaged, to keer ^ein 
in comparative com^rt through the year, v .What they ea* With 
one hand they fiingiway rk&le^y other, app» Intly 

oblivious that the follsnu g pgny find them without a job and 
without a penny. . nian may, and frequently does, take as much 
as lOs. in a day, and >n thb mowow, between eating and drinking 
and y standing treat, all Will be gone. One old fellow, an army 
p^sioner, after plannijg for weeks beforehand how best to lay out 
his pension, and mai ng any number of good resolutions, drew a 
sum amounting to nealy £5 on a Monday, and by Wednesday had 
oidy 8s. remaining, aid. absolutely nothing to show for it. The 
will-power seems almcit paralysed, and the utter want of persever¬ 
ance, whether m busiiess or pleasure, makes it hard to get any hold 
over them. Those are 'Jia exceptions who do not drink more or less 
heavily; a man will hold hrth upon the degrading influence of 
drink, and pronoimce it to be tct ruin of body and soul, and then 
observ^, "I’m a drinker myself,” asjCooUy as another might say, 
"I’m a cricketer.” That "standii^ treat” has a great deal to 
answer for; everyone who has ever been treated feels bound to repay 
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it (with interest) J he in turn must he re-treafe-^, aid so it goes pa, 
da capo. 

They are fully alive to much that is said of them by the public. 
In Darkest England was one of the first books that I placed at their 
request in the library. The comments on the General*s plan have 
been the reverse of sanguine, and from what I have seen I believe it 
would be very difficult to get any large proportion to do well upon 
a farm. For the mass, uncongenial surroundings and hard work, 
for the sake of enough to eat and drink, would have few charms; 
Sooner than be dull, they will live on the verge of starvation, and I 
suspect that the dearest aim of many in the over-sea colony will be 
to scrape together enough money to return to that life which, how¬ 
ever precarious, and often painful, is never lacking in variety. 

I am afraid I have not given an inviting picture of them. On the 
other hand, steady work and consistent kindhess do win their afiec< 
tion and disarm their susfuoions, and when they have tested you 
they are ready enough to that you moan well by them. 

Among them are quiet, decent men, whjr^e really grateful for 
interest and ejTrip,*thy. It is pleawmt td?g® into the kitchen, where 
twenty or thirtr' sii ^oimd the fire, poor and ill^Jed, in worn-out, greasy 
garments, to sc ihe glea^ interest come/into the rough faces, 
and to hear he hearty, We are all glad to see you, lady.’* The care 
they have itkeii of the house, too, When I was 

planning it, with the dd of. a far wjfier^ than my own, I was 
told I need, have no fear of giving them nice (things—I might trust 
them—and I have found it So. There are plenty of signs of hard 
wear and tear, but of wwton d&inage I can scarcely recall a ringle 
instance, except indeed in ;^c oiMe of oile man, who, on being ^ med 
out for disorderly behavioui/ revenged himself by smashing two of 
the large plate-glass windoW^j^es ; But os he got three months and 
the glass was insured, I bear the loss with equanimity. 

One cannot help iioticihg tbcir kindness to one another; it is very 
much a case of all thin^ in lomhaon,** and when work is slack, the 
unsuccessful seekers ki^t going for days together by their 

more fortunate mates. Ibe system is not a good one, and tends to 
discourage saving and forethought, and the generosity is part of the 
same easy, happy-go-lucky tempe r; but true kindness and the charity 
which gives what it can ill spore nre not always wanting. 

I ask myself sometimes wl^ ether such as these constitute what 
have been called “the dangerou 1 classes.** It seems tome that worldly 
circumstances oould not be muc.i lower than they are here, although 
perhaps the attempt to secure n golar work is more systematic than 
towards the West End, where lie the happier hunting-grounds eof 
the habitual loafer and the odd-job man. You may hear Socialistic 
sentiments, but on the whole there is more good sense and respect 
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load ordenv be e^ieoted. I nv niiker atmo^ 

wbea readily aloud an aocount of the nota m Praztoe^ bf ibe oqol'< 
men^ *^Ibaife o(mld&*t bate^^ <<IEhe 

Bzea't like ’ and libel more sad nuoe oonvinoed of tratb d 
Mr. Glmrlea fiootb's aaa^oa t}ut---'^ibe wlm axe 

ai^poaed bj some to be lurking in datk 

oner day issue foi^ and oyemux London, dmpl}' do noi eiii^'' THto 
vere noi wanting wariiimge that a lod^ would W nece^^ 
for the monej-taker if be wei^ not to be mobb^ 

Be luui nm or needed anything of the l^d* 

I baye already implied that ikm is nothing of a directly religiMu 
cbaxaoter about this house—no terta or sacred pictures upon (hi« 
walls, no prayer-meetings witldn them. I have thougTi&' of a 
weekly Bible c^sb, to interest- 

some there have bm^Sfeulties in 

* ^ iictures to d^W of striking conversions, no 

^ucmg e\o hoR^tio see a change. Last 

T 1 . c4 ooiikimt oocunence. The kitchen (as 

. ®y® ®®£ 3 ^r I not hb theie %yBdf at a late hour) was a 
nightly scene of ^ badittguagc, the inmates more or 

less drunk: and the - r A i • j. ui. ^ 

makin a cl T ^blem ox nowkeep the place quiet without 

to solm" KW a f 

and the offender in^ ^ «obwMit p quite the except^, 
*-11 ««»M n oonwamtirely new-comer. The 

M liTe socially ao^ pBana.HV fagrtW there is less drunkenness, 
and more pains is *iJ wot « i>m ^aeimew, 

QTwit.fvv 1 ten to duemee what there is. The mtervals 

spent at the publuKhi t .t. . i. x v 

where nothine nsidf“ ** somewhere t.o sit, 

ambition rjoiS V"^ “toUegoodof the house,” and the 
wear has sprme mtu owr end ahore those actually in 

in safety ^ What m it ia Imown they can bo locked up 

^proyement there is is chiefly owing to the tact, 
pn, aa well as to tiie thorough knowledge of the 
excellent manager. I took him with a good 
deserves tiie good wages he receives, but I 
jre stuck as be has done to work which is often 
__ inous, entailing long hours and constant respon- 

nnflag^g kteiit continual encouragement, or feel that 

will always bea diffiefc^ ^ ^ 

whom almost eTeirthii^*^ ’ ^ *^® 

day eet a (rood uImb /“K depends, and who knows that he could any 
At star^i J;^tHan_easierlife. 
fhke» in. The old nf' might have been predicted, thoroughly 

couple, armed with bis wife, a plausible and imposing 

drunkards, cheats, an > ^flb)wing testimonials, who filled the post were 
* l^du bod as they could be. For about a month 


firmness, and disers 


character, and he we 
doubt if he would ha^l 
thankless and monotd 
ability, if he did not I 
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titej WM cin beioK iong my 

were aroaaed esd X soon found meaiis to coiifinn them., Seepu^ 
my diflcqvary very qmet, I set to Wotic io finda Bubatitutei doxini^ 
tike Ime lluB took I was miseraHy ocnstsdiiuB^ titat all was gdmg as 
badly as possible. * Iflie meh Ud a rioient temper, and taeU^g )u& 
ww tLoiaii oTi^t*pleawt prospecti bat it bad to be done; so taking 
my^ w^t down is njsiud one ibbrning,^^^^^ 

luoomita lor tb(’ preceding two days, then banding bm a ol^ae lb^^ 
a week^awages in advanoe, I desired bim to give bis keys; to 1:^^^ 
silecesBor, to leave tbe bouse before nigbt, and not to apply to mo 
for a character. He turned perfectly white, and I neither saw any one 
look so utterly taken abaok^ but wi& scarcely a word of expostulation 
be left the room, and X neyef fiaW him again. His disappearance 
created quite ii sensation among the tenants, and when they came in 
from work to Ind him Tanidied and a stranger filling bis place, they 
were loud in a. ronisbment—5* Serve him right/' being the prevailing 
sentiznent; atkI one among Siem; was understood to express the 
general sense when be remarked, ^'Our kdy doesn’t say much, bitt 
when she bit^ she bits bard^i^k I was looked upon 
as something more than abarmlm aniateur, meant to betaken in. 

I must here say I have uev^penbn^y mit with a single word or 
look of ineivilily, but, on fbe^poniwy, witl( unfailing courtesy and 
consideratioii. Anything like;^oalb in my presence is stopped by 
exclamations of “ Shut up! ” Stow that now I ” Smoking is volun¬ 
tarily stopped when I come in, and when 1 leave, the room resounds 
with “ Q'ood-nigbt, and thank you and I meet plenty 

of cordial nods and band*8imke& come to know a few more 

individually in times of siblmesiiL ' There arc often applicants for a 
letter to a hospital or convaleaoent home, and when in the infirmary, 
a visit, with perhaps torgift of an yiuatrated paper, is always wel¬ 
come. 'Last year I paida vi^; old Scotchman—hard work, 
bard living, and, I am af^d» bard drmJidtig, bad worn him out, and 
be was djring of bronobitia. When the clerk looked him out in the 
book of reference, I saw the column devoted to the names of 

'‘Friends,” old Hendryh«Aput -none.’’ He had been lodging 
with me for some months, so I dsiired the man to strike this out and 
to enter my name. Presently, after sitting by his bedside, I told the 
old man what I had done, and i viat he need not think of himself again 
as without a friend in the work*. I was much moved by the efEect 
of my words; the dim eyes b: IgUtened, the bard, weatherbeaten face 
worked, and raising himself with difficulty, he caught my hand 
between his rollgh trembling cnes, and burst out sobbing. 

One can often help withouv. giving money, and what is of small 
account to oneself is often niach to the very poor. But, of co&se, 
at first ! was besieged with ^plications varying from the sum for a 
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oaight's lodging to the low of JEH), culnunating m tlie ftmbitioa of js': 
gentleman to raise capital to start aBufeberVsJwp,^ wHch Imgr 
to reap half the profit^ and the poseesrion of which would, he Islt 
(as a climax to four pages of eloquence) '^ ehhanra hia po^ 
life.'* Tery short experience teaohM me not to lend tnon^, and I 
confine n^self to giving apy old lodger, who has been ill, a &w 
nights’ trust tAw he the ihfinnazy, to be^ as soon aa; 
be bima^ in regular W(urh^ Btmx this needs: oautiou and; 
firmness, though it takes time to rea]^ how right those are who, out 
of thrir^ experience, condemn the giving of znon^ M the large majo¬ 
rity cases, and how comp(^y the reckoning on that form, of 
t cwily saps all truth and independmme character. A Christmas 
dimoer, a bed on Christmas h^ht dp no one any harm, and 
wism the heaiis of bojh j^ver ^ reoaw^ 

One way and ano^e^ thebiouse is steadily gathering a'good circu¬ 
lating connection, and |ffowmg ihlavadr. ' Jt is dean, cheerful, and 
homely, and, if nothix^^uch to ^ ^ 

men want, which is, all, (ih6:|p^iend to arrive at. There has 
been little grumblmgj? critieisid^ peculiarly prone to 

grumble and to criticie^, and had;! tpj^^ there is not much I 
^ould wish to alter. The house is filling up by very slow degrees and 
with many fluctuations^but thoito wltolmaw best tell me that this is 
really the right way, and augxitft ippxp lippeMLy for the future than 
a rush of custom would ihave done. KOm the opening the tendency 
has been slowly upward, and Ij: looking back through the books 
(which are kept as carenilly as for my plher business) one is able to 
note the real progress made in each -aocceeding month. It is now 
about two-thirds full, and is more then paying its way. The ques¬ 
tion is, Will it pay sufficient interests to aitiactvcapital and to justify 
a second or third undertaking «f the kindP The working expenses 
will not increase, so that gvery additional lodger will now be clear 
gain, and 1 believe that in thne it will show a fair return for the 
money invested. Sailors are making it a house of call in increasing 
numbers. We begin to feel the good effects of bills distributed 
since some months on^board outwa^ribound ships; and when 
I heard the other day that it %ai " Very much talked of in 
l^^ew York/’ I felt as if its success in the circles that concern it was 
assured. 

I have said nothing about the strikes, *tfs I hear very few trust¬ 
worthy details on the spot. That the leaders of the Union have 
accomplished a wonderful organization out of slippery materials 
is certain. There is no doubt about the power of the Union 
OT^ the men. To give^one instance: a large handsome pubHc- 
house was opened about a year ago ^in my neighbourhood; it 
speedily became a great favourite and was doing a roaring trade. In 
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an unlucky hour the publican refused to |^t in H 
for the benefit of a labourer who had met with an aoeident while 
working in the -DookSi The Union sent the word rounds and the 
house is absolutely boycotted. In vain has the offender offered to 
subscribe £50 to the funds, and to publish a written apology; up to 
now he has not succeeded in appeasing the wrath of the all-powerfal 
ones. ' ^ ’ 

In conclusion, there is much that is disheartening, much that io 
disoouraging; but still there seems good reason to belioTe that 
cleEmer and better suirouhdings do in time incline the very roughest 
to a better habit of Uying, and to a more contented and moderate 
state of thought. These infioences. are perhaps all the stronger for 
not being consciously exerdsed. *There is a soothing sense of justice 
in the knowledge that th^ are getting their money’s worth, and 
the mere conception of a bMer stiia ^ things than th(^ have ever 
been accustomed to has its tendency. Whether municipal 

lodgings, if they come intob^^ li^ make other efforts unneces¬ 
sary remains to be seen.' Thm nieitdo notllore to live by rule, and 
constant tact and observeiion an needed in dealing with them. It 
is a natural weakness to believe: in one’s own child, so I may be 
pardoned if I doubt whether a jmhlio institution can command the 
thought and personal interest^ not to of the careful manage¬ 
ment and economy which must be combined if a sound financial 
footing is to be secured, while it is hcped at l|hc same time to throw 
^ome faint reflection of the haj^niiesa of home over the hearts and 
lives of the homeless. 

EvntTN March Phillifps. 




AMATEUR CHRISTIANITY. 

Few literary events, in tHs country or America, Kave been witnessed 
of late years, in one way more significant than tbe abnormal success 
of a certain English novel. I mean the Robert Ehrmre of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. Of its intrinsic merits there is no occasion to 
speak, for those even who would be disposed to estimate them most 
highly, would admit them to be quite incommensurate with the 
interest the book excited. Its interest, or at least its exceptional 
interest, lay cnilrelv ii^jbo subject ; and when I call its abnormal 
Bucoeas significant, 1 mean thaf was significant on account of the 
light it threw, not on the wntw> but mj, the mental condition of her 
readers. In this way it exhibits three things—^first, the amount of 
unformulated scepticism prevalent amongst the Christian pubKc; 
secondly, the eagerness of this 

ticisms more clearly; and its eagerness to discover that, 

whatever its scepticism might tiie fibiU it, something would still be 
left it, which was really the essence of Christianity. In other words, 
the popularity of Robert Elmm is mainly an expression of the 
prevalence of the deviut idea that the essence of Christianity will 
somehow survive its doctriues. 

The same fact is iUustnded by the pieflp^ty of numerous journals* 
which are animated by tb^ mne idea, ;^ supported by those who 
share it. It will be enough to mention two of them —The Revieio of 
Rcmu:s and The ; .Tlw U the tone of a large 

educated public; and if we iiiay Ifc. Stead, although he boars 
witness of himself, the former goes straight to the heart of “all 
English-speaking folk." <. 

1 mention this novel, and these successful journals, merely 
as a means of putting with eome pwoision a fact which, if put 
vaguely, it is hardly posablfe to All three publications, 

then, resemble each other in the following way. They all three of 
them have a similar moral tone; they have all of them a devotional 
tone, and that is similar also ; mid their morals and their devoutness 
are those of the severest traditional Christianity, with its special 
sectarian features not softened but accentuated. Both the journals 
in question, if they would praise or condemn conduct, are accustomed 
to do so by saying that it is, or is not, Christian; and how to live 
like ^ Ohrietian is the one problem of the novelist. And yet all 
three ore in agreement as to one fundamental doctrine, which Mrs. 
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Ward expresses with trenchant brevity—namely, Miracles do not 
happen^. 

Let us expand this phrase into its most important specihc meanings. 
It means that Christ was in no sense a miraculous person; but that 
he was bom like other men, and died like other men; that he differed 
from other men in degree only, not in kind, just as any saint might 
difEer from any sinner. It means also that the records of Christ’s 
life are not more accurate than any ordinary biographies; whilst as 
for the Epistles, they illustrate Christ’s teaching merely as Plato has 
illustrated the teaching of Socrates. 

Here, then, we have the views of that large number of persons— 
active teachers and silent sympathetic disciples, who conceive them-* 
selves to be the nucleus of the Christian Church of the future—a 
Church which willnot destroy but inherit the power of the Christianity 
of the past. And,,indeed, such persons form a very important body, 
the position and prospects of which are well worth considering. For 
the world, like Mr. Gladstone, has tiiree courses open to it—to sub¬ 
mit itself openly to the uncompromising.i^gmatism of Borne; to 
free itself from the fetters of Christianity o^geA^ or to attempt 
the constnictioix of a Ghristiaiuty such as these persons hope 
for. ■'■"L, > • ' 

The pobt, tberefte, which consider is, whether this 

hope of thv irs is based on any rcdity, or merely on prejudice or self- 
delusion; or whether to some ext^t it may|not be based on both. 

» Our preliminary queslaon and its an^er be found to bo very 
simple. If all the traditional doctrines as to Christ’s nature are 
discarded, is anything left ns honestly cull Christianity P 

With a certain reservatioh; which be dwelt on presently, we 
answer to this. Yes—a 1^. Christianity, even according 

to the most rigid upostli of orthodoxy, is not merely a body of his¬ 
torical or metaphysical propositiems. It is a rule of life, a way of 
looking at life, and a oeHUin inward disposition of which these things 
are the result. To be just^ to be pure, to be forbearing, to be for¬ 
giving, to help others longing to help them—these are 

duties or virtues which coaamimd ’lhemselves to a part of our nature, 
quite distinct from that which assents to or even considers such 
propositions as that Christ was Itorn of a virgin, that he was begotten 
before all worlds, or that he wit hered a fig-tree by his curse. And 
if this be true of the teachi ■ Lg of Christ, it is equally true of his 
character as an example 6f it His personality, like his precepts, 
owes its hold upon meh to their moral and emotional, not their 
intellectual nature. Thus the impulse which leads them to take up 
their cross and deny th^Doiselves, to visit the sick, to sufiewfoi^e 
suffering, to cleanse their own hearts from malevolent or degrading 
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passions, and to reverence the teacher who has been an example of 
all these exCfellendos, is an impulse which refuses to extinguish itself 
inerely because science and history have altered our views with 
regard to that teacher’s pedigree; nor will his heroism in dying for 
the truth affect us any the less, because wo have learnt to believe that, 
having died for it, he had not the solace of at once coming to life 
again. In other words, not as a theological doctrine, but as a psycho¬ 
logical fact, a large part of the kingdom of Christ is within Christians 
—even the most orthodox. It is not in their knowledge; it is in 
themselves: and it is only natural to expect that the men of whom 
this is true will not even contemplate the idea of committing 
spiritual suicide, because the views of history happen to have under¬ 
gone a revolution. 

All this might be put in much more touching language; but for 
our present purpose It is better to state things drily; and the 
admission I have just nmde is, at all ev^ts, abundantly clear. A 
large part of orthodox ^d traditional Christianity—and the part 
most intimately coniie^^ ’inih pracdcal life and character—has 
survived and is-surviving the discr^it of orthodoxy and tradition. 
The question, however, is not wheiiher this part survives, but whether 
it survives unchanged; and to what extent it can honestly appropriate 
the name of the whole. 

A name in a case like this Is a very important matter; and if it is 
used in a misleading and iUidt way, there is no species of fraud 
which should be exposed with lew tenderness.' 'For w^hat we have, 
here to do with is no question d etymology, frames are of different 
kinds. Some retain their origind and simple meaning. Others, 
by the time they come iidp general .use, have acquired a meaning, 
which etymologically is quite aeddehtal, but which, for all practica" 
purposes, belong to them hone7^ “Christian” 

and “ Christianity ” are words of this class; and it would be impos¬ 
sible to find more complete and striking examples of it. A Christian 
has meant, for eighteen hundred years, a man distinguished, amongst 
other things, by a belief that Ohnst is God; and tho accumulated 
associations of all that immense period have made this part of the 
word’s meaning perhaps the most imqnestioned and prominent part. 
It need not lor that reason be necessarily the most essential. That 
is precisely the question—is it so ? Or is it merely prominent acci¬ 
dentally, and not essential at all? And will the word, with this 
part of its meaning dropped, be a virtual equivalent to the word 
with this meaning included ? In old days, when one spoke of 
an Axminster carpet, a carpet was designated which was of a par¬ 
ticular kind, and at the same time which was made at the town of 
Axminster. Such carpets are now made at Axminster no longer; 
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but carpets of tbe same kind are made dsewbere. Thej still, how¬ 
ever, are called Axminster carpets. Here is a case in wbich the 
most prominent meaning of a term is dropped, and in which the 
essential meaning is still retained. Now, is the case of the words 
Christian and Christianity the same P Is it no more essential to a 
Christian that he should believe Christ to be Qod, than it is to a 
carpet of a particular quality of pile, that it should be made at a 
town in Devonshire P I propose to point out that it is a great deal 
more essential; and that though, if we were all using the word 
Christian for the £rst time, we might apply it with equal propriety 
to any one who revered Christ, we cannot apply it so now, without a 
distinct spiritual fraud. 

My meaning in saying this, is, until I have actually explained it, 
almost certain to be mistake. In order 'to make it clear, let me 
repeat what I have said already. Christianity hitherto has meant 
a union of two elements, of which one is moral and emotional, the 
other doctrinal We may call one the Christianity of the heart, the 
other the Christianity of the intellect. These^two elements, although 
always separable 'n, thought, hate hitherto b^n regarded as insepar- 
able in reality . What is now being urged on us is that they are 
as separable ii reality as in thought; that we can get rid of the 
one and sti]^ reudn tht^Other'; that the^o^ we can still retain is the 
one which i‘ most importahti and that the n^o which has hitherto 
meant the t; o In combination, may therefora with virtual accuracy 
be applied to the one edone. Nqiiir^^^ W^ of pointing 

out is this—that while a largo part of this argument is 'absolutely 
and irrefutably true, a larg^ part is "as absolutely false. Let us get 
rid of the Christianity of the ihtolleclt as completely as we like, and 
the Christianity of the heaiHi does hot share its fate. It remains; 
but it remains with a diSerenoe ; 'azfl this difference is not only 
accidental hut essential. Hie that is left us is not merely one 
element without the otho% .bh|h^ changed by the absence 

of the other, and changed to i^h a degree that, though it may be 
called a religion of ths^hear^^it vCannot, except on etymological 
grounds, he honestly called the Christianity of the heart any longer. 
It is not the Christianity of the heart which Christians have lived 
by hitherto, and to persist in caJHng it by the same name is to palm 
off a new article under an old trade-mark. 

To begin then, ignoring e^^ery other change—the Christianity 
of the heart, divorced from tl a Christianity of the intellect, is the 
Christianity of* the heart tumet upside down, and resting on a new 
foundation. Originally the foundation was Christ; in the present 
case it is ourselves. OrighisUy certain precepts were revered 
because Christ enjoined them. In the present case Christ -ia 




'revered because be enjoin^ cedam apprOTe of ^ 

injimctiozis, and tbe^ore we appzq^e of 
words or oar own epriluBl is Hiie 

oxir leliygion* Cbt ^ xm make 

ourselves peiiecfly clear/ were ^od belare 

Christ, and there haiie been men rinoe, who have loaowii 
neither his ieadung or ecuunple; and their goodness, m ,many 
respeotSi has coincided with his. Bat if the gopdnw of Christ,^ !^^ 
h^ig nmrely a mim, difier^ in except degree, from the 

goodness of Pf^anism, and if the idea of goodness had been always 
for seripaa men the ‘same, he u one saint amongst mariyi 

^^great wdaidar of hamanity; and to follow his example is not 
to obey hi^^ bat to imitate Ms obedko^ to some monitor common 
to him and all of as. A Christian in that case is merely a fonoifol 
n^e for a good man. As a matter of fact, however, Christians have 
always claimed for Chikt that there was in his goodness something 
distinctive in kind, as treU as in degreel^^^^^ he was peculiar not 
only in being a porfM jcxample oJ a type^ bat in being an example 
of a peculiar type; so that any honest imitation of Christ, however 
incomplete, is better than the oosi^piete imitation of Marcus Au¬ 
relius or of Mahomet \ Qinsrian^ I say, have always claimed this 
for Christ; and all per^ns who Taha the. name of Christians make 
precisely the same claim fra Idm now. Those who think hiTu to bo 
merely man, and those who think hnn to be Ood as well, agree that 
he represents, as man, the perfect type of character. In other words, 
they have one dogma in common, which, when their differences are 
eliminated, is seen to aznoont to this :--that one special type of cha¬ 
racter is the absolute and petleet type. Mrs. Ward maintains this 
with as much unction as Cardinal Newman. 

But let us go on to ask ^ wKat groimds they maintain this, 
and the fundamental ditomioe; two positions will 

appear. The Cardinal will amsw^ that he knows the type to be 
perfect, because it was the type revved by Ood in taking man's 
flesh upon him. Mrs. Wand can only account for her corresponding 
certitude by saying that it is the type which commends itself to 
her own judgment. She may, of course, add that it commends itself 
to the judgment of those she respects; hut tbia in the long run 
comes to the same thing. The final authority for her glorification 
of this special type lies in the spiritual mstheticB of her own mind. 
Nor would the case be really ^tered, supposing that she and her 
friends could pool their predilections and give them a cumulative 
value. There would still he merely the prelections of a certain set 
of poisons, who could only enforce their views by shouting, “ The 
views are oars." Miracles do not happen; that is the motto of tbia 
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peeaiiar people. Tbis fundamental pzizunple dentidefl t&em ti ^fverf- 
poBBible daim to knowled^ on kaig]^ now poBsessed d^iets. 
They can bdj ku ^ iast^ Imppen to Yaiy-^iaatea ia 

goodnew as well 08 faste in dress ; and that die gannent of good^ 
4^, mue after Cii3^;B pa^iitiy happeilfi to be the garment 
pleasing to tbemselves, wbUe their only means of inducing oths^ 
to wear it| is th^t of kahibiting it, hs it were, in their shop^windows^ 
as Geneid Boc^ nnght exhibit a Salvation Amy jerBey. 

If they boldly and fraiiMy took this position, many knight 
admire, and cf-tainly no one could: quarrel, with it; only it would 
be a position wiliicb, until the meaning of the word is revolutionked, 
could not with ;my honesty be'cc^ed by the name of Christian. Eor 
to call it by that name, consi^ring what the name means at present, 
instead of d* scribing iV 1^ it and literally inverts it. A 
Christian at present means a ibaa tritii whom Christ is the supreme 
authority—a nan who can dencb an argument by quoting Christ's 
words. It is impossible to deny tbi 4 H-it is impossible to get over 
this. The very sound of the w^ Christ, as llsed by Christians, at 
present ecboer with associationSinv ailtborit/ of this kind. But it is 
precisely this authority that Mrs. "Ward, and those who agree with 
her, deny. Their denial of it—a denial at once deliberate and pas¬ 
sionate—is the one thing by which they distinguish themselves from 
the orthodox. They are curiouidy Wind, ho^^ever, to half of what 
their denial means. The Christiaxis praised a certain type of cha¬ 
racter because Christ emb^ed it. Mrs. Ward praises Christ because 
he embodied a certain type of (difl^kr. ultimate ground, the 
ultimate justification of her praise, is her admiration of this type, 
not a belief in Christ. CSirist^B existence, logically, is for her as 
much a moral superEuity as the existence of a philanthropist like 
Lord Shaftesbury. Lord Shafteshur^ did a number of benevolent 
things; hut Mrs. Ward does not admire benevolence because it was 
a characteristic of Lord Shaftesbury. She would admire Lord 
Shaftesbury because he was an example of benevolence; and if sho' 
discovered to-morrow that the career of Lord Shaftesbury was a 
myth, her admiration, of benevolence would still remain unchanged. 

I may perhaps be allowed, witiiout being accused of flippancy, to 
mention an incident which o^;<mrred during my own boyhood. 
When I was at a private tutor’s. I and some of the other pupils 
were discussing the right pron mciation of the name of an American 
humorist. We were discussin' whether he should be spoken of os 
Art&nus, or Artemus, Ward. One of the pupils who posed as a 
man of the world, and who htd a brother who very possibly was. 
one, supported his own view by saying, with an air of triumf^, • I 
can tell you that my brother alv ays calls him Artemus.’^ But pre- 
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8eii%, in order to add to his own authority still he pro¬ 

ceed^ to make the injudicious assertion, ^^Hy brother oalb him 
Artemus heoause I do.’^ '' In that case/' said our tutor, who^ 
pened to he a listmier, " two ai^orities aie reduced to onV 
Ward is in pierisriy the w I must he righ^!’' she argues, 

" hecamse 1 agree ^th Christ; and I know^Christ is x^t, 
heoauie he agrees irith In asking; her, then, for the founda¬ 
tions o| what she^c^ shall find that meritahly 

in the^end she must place them in her wn personal predileotioha. 
Ohrist is imt tim authority but merely an example 

hy which she explri^ 

And here let me pause to jimooTS am^ which is certain 

to suggest itself. "What," s(mie etsc^ person will exclaim, 
" if we are driven to believe that Chr^ was merely a good man, is 
goodness for that re^on made a mere matter of tosto P Is Mrs. 
Ward's preference of mercy to criielty, of justice to injustice, of 
truth to fraud and falsehood, a preftoence 'she can put forward only 
as a personal predilacm>n of her otoi P Have these virtues no 
defence in the commob reason of man P Hsve they no root in the 
structure of all soci^ F Caimot science afford us the amplest 
justification of all of them?is that if science can, 
then there is no reason)to have recourse to the Gospels. Why need 
we go back to the fragmentaiy assertions of Christ, when sll that 
he meant and more con be found demonsiratcd by Bentbam ? If 
Christ said only what modem w then modem 

science says it much better than he did-^with greater weight and 
with far greater completeness; and to quote his words, except for 
the sake of literary empha^ W he like Professor Huxley 
appealing to the authority of A^ a matter of fact, how¬ 

ever, the case does not stanf tiius. Christ’s goodness, at least in 
the conception of persons like Mrs. Humphry Ward, has in it 
something distinct from the goodness of utilitarian science: or it 
is, at all events, one particular type of goodness, out of the many 
types for which utilitarian science can offer a logical basis; and the 
whole gospel which Mrs. Ward preaches may be summed up in the 
proposition, not that goodness is better than badness, virtue better 
than villainy, but that one special modification of goodness is better 
than any other, though science leaves them all on exactly the same 
level. And this proposition, unless miracles do happen, and unless 
Christ is God, can be propounded and defended only as express¬ 
ing tbe personal predilection or judgment of such persons as pro¬ 
pound it. 

'If ee^en yet this should appear doubtful, a further set of oonsidera- 
tions, wbich are immediately forced upon us, will be sufficient to 
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prove its truth,; Let us suppose for a moment, for the mere sake of 
argument, that: Mrs, Ward's ^p for the Gxxistian tjpe of 

goodness can bo shotm to rest upon something beyond her own 
taste and judgment. The queaticm still rexnains, what that 
tian lype c Ghrij^’s own diaracrt^ as merely hnihto^ 

has been cohoeived of differently by nearly every oritip that bai 
di^t with it; i^bjilBt even those who have had k^tion and orthos 
doxy to help them, have shown us, plainly enough, by the variety of 
their attempts to imitate it, how grotesquely divergent have been 
their conceptions of what it was. An imitation, in each case we may 
presume equally honest, produces a St. Simeon Stylites on the 
one hand, and a Lev. Chai’les Eingdey on the other; and indirectly 
it shows itself iu such singularly antagonistic ways, as a camivd 
in the streets of Nic(^ and a Sabbalh in the streets of Paisley. 
Differences of U) s kind date from the earliest Christian ages; and 
there was nol a ( nostic, there was not a Maniohaaan, who had not, 
according to Mn Ward's principles, as good a right to his own idea 
of Christ's ch ara ter as the most Orihodox of ^ fathers, as St. Paul, 
or as Roberl Kls aere himsdf. 

The 80 -cD Led l^hristitnity of such persons as Mrs. Ward is thus 
doubly an sseidon, not of Christ, but of themselves: firstly, 
because thei exaltation of Quist as a teacher is due solely to the 
fact of his e ubcdying the teadffng that they prefer; and secondly, 
because the Christ who embody solely^ Christ as he exists in 

their own 'jpecial conception of him, '; fC ’ 

But let us waive for the present this last point altogether. By- 
and-by wo shall have to coine b^k to it ; hut it is used here as an 
illustration, not as an argument. The point which thus far I have 
been concerned to insist oh;^ that, even supposing no difference of 
opinion as to Christ's ch^aoter pds^le, supposing every one con¬ 
ceived of his goodness in precisdy the same way, yet for those who 
regard him as nothing more thah; a man,; the selection of his special 
type of goodness is a mere act of personal choice, only to be ex¬ 
plained by saying, what liiight doubtless be said with truth, that 
this goodness appeals in some special way to their hearts. 

This brings us, however, but halfway on our journey. Much of 
Christ's teaching is of this precise kind which appeals to all hearts, 
even if it does not conquer them, whilst those whom it does conquer, 
it conquers in this way—it reveal to them, it touches into activity, 
their own latent sympathies. . t does not affect and control them as 
a voice outside themselves, but is a voice that has roused from deep 
some authoritative voice within. Although, therefore, if Christ is 
no longer regarded as Cod, his voice loses its authority ovei^ those 
who are not constitutionally in sympathy with him, it need not, so 
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far aa tlieir feelings are conoen^, lose its stimulating power OYer 
those who constitutionally are* 

But persons like Hrs. Ward who, denying Christ’s divine nature, 
are still anxious to he prophets of his moral doctrine, are all of them 
invariably guilty of an astonishing oversight. Because part of 
Christ’s moral doctrine appeals, as I have said, to the heart, they 
forget that there is another part, perha|» even n^re distinctive, and 
clung to by I3iem with a yet more dogged tenacity, which, if it 
appeals to the heart at does so solely in virtue of some intel¬ 
lectual judgment* The teaching of any man from whom we consent 
to learn may be, and generally is, ^ two kinds: one consisting of 
things which are pointed out to us, the other of things which are 
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ofirtam mystical statem&tSj whicli have not onlyno foroe, but have 
hardly any meaning, except as coming from a teacher posseswd of 
aupematural knowledge. It will be enough to take the shortest 
and the most important of - them, ** From the beginning it was not 
flo/^ Now if Christ was God of course these words are authorita¬ 
tive, and in some sense or other we may be sure that they axe abso¬ 
lutely true. But if he was not God they have no authority whatsoever. 
How should they have? If miracles do not happen, and if Christ 
Was merely a man, he knew no more about “ the beginning ” than 
any one of his hearers, and not so much as the author of Primitive 
Matriage, Here, then, is a most important, central, and distinctive 
part, not of the doctrine of Christianity, but of its practical ethics, 
which obviously, if the doctrine goes, loses its sole foundation. A 
person who, having convinced himself that Christ is not Gk)d, still 
continues to cite him as an authority on ** what was in the begin¬ 
ning/* is like a person who quote Mr. Stagey as an authorily on 

tl^e interior of Afrioa, supposii&iriti&ouldbe that the explorer 
h^ never been out of Ck{dijum/. :4)^ t^ found 

to go much deeper, and to havo u appIioiftMi. not only to certain 
precepts as to conduct, hut to that whole iimer attitude which, 
owing to Christ’s statement the Christian 4ou^ asBumeB in the 
presence of God the Father. If itdrades /o not happen, and if 
Christ had not been with God from the begnniug, what authority 
had he for describing to us the. Father’s «aracter P And why 
should wo order our souls in with '4hat ho told us P 

I need not, however, pursue^ pcont famer. What I have 
said already is enough for my present purpoW which thus far is 
simply this. It is not to prove that such pei sons as Mrs. Ward, 
Mr. Stead, and the editor of The Spectator not right in pre¬ 
ferring any religion they Hke^ or that jjiey do not believe what they 
profess to believe with complete and even passionate honesty; but 
merely that these beliefs cai^ot^ pn their own admission, be held by 
them on Christ’s authority, or on $ny authority but their own ; that 
in fact the first result to which their whole position leads is the 
definite substitution of their own ^^uthority for his. 

ATid now we oomo to the practical part of our inquiry. What is 
the result of this result P We inu4 remember, when we ask the 
question, that our real interest rue matter is not so much in 
Mrs. Ward and her friends themad'v s as in the probable influence 
of their views on others, now and in the future. But in order to 
forecast what the influence of thes ^ views will be, it is necessary to 
consider the position of those who a . present preach them. 

Mrs. Ward and her friends ther, if stript of a tattered livery of 
phrases, of which they could be denuded by a child, so completely 

z z 2 
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i^re they renouiioed all right to them^ m seen to be netbing more 
than a set lay Bflotaries, bound together merely an ae^ental 
comddence of opinions, and forming a special party in the world of 
i^ligion and morals, jnst as the League of the White Bose does in 
the world of politics. Snch being the ^hat I de«» to point 
out is this : that this rdigion ol thehe, however^ 
respect it in thecdsiriTes^ has in it nothhog Kbt only is 

it not calculated to 

self-piesertatiTe prinmple wM doctrines frinn daQom. 

position, or at ^ events from indefinite change. It has nothing in 
it with which to ixmqner the ocmscienOoB of those who are not in 
sympathy with it, or to roeroe tho (^nspiences of those who are. It 
is, to returii to a simile I have xaeA already, nothing more than a 
fashion in spiritual dress. Its votazms may at present follow it with 
the same ardour da ihat with whi^ women edopt the fashionable 
millinery of the mwent; but, like-any fashion in millinery, it is 
certain not to end A. In other .mrds, Ghristi^^ a non* 

miracnlous Christ*^ ^^n erdy a vfbrm ^ qi opinion, of feeling, or of 
prejudice, w]^h is Jraoihi honpdievaa to the degree of fanaticism, 
hut which is' due enwely to p^u^ end transitory circumstances; 
which has no abidw science, logic, or history; 

end which, though mining at prasmit the semblance of many 
Christian features, iiff iin thmu only like shapes taken by a cloud, 
and doomed to be losvrmetapor^iosedin the inevitable restlessness 
of the air. 

This assertion is nB mere rliStonfS^ prophecy. We have only to 
apply to Christianit^ias a whole the same methods which Mrs. Ward 
applies to a part, ana just as Mre*. Ward, sees that “ miracles do not 
happen,” we shall see that Mrs. Ward’s Christianity cannot be per¬ 
manent. Mrs. Ward is neaer weary of insisting on the value of 
evidence; and if evidenceit teaches us this. 
It writes it for us acrossri^teea hmidrod years of history, in letters 
us large and staring as those of a big advertisement. 

Mrs. Ward and her friends have blinded themselves to their real 
position by one of the most curious delusions possible to imagine—a 
delusion which implies the denial of every intellectual principle, of 
which they boast themselves to be the special exponents- Whilst 
pulling to pieces the doctrinal structure of Christianity and exhibit¬ 
ing it as an historical and purely human growth, they entirely 
forget to study in the same way its moral side, the historical growth 
of which is far more evident. These simple sons and daughters of 
modem Protestant England, with all their complicated inheritance 
o^pi^es, prejudices and pruderies, imagine that they have only to 
get nd of a belief in miracles, and the spiritual residuum left is the 
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reli^on of the firat diadples. ITotUng, they think, is wanting to place 
them on a leyd with the evangelistB ezisept to deny the eteteznentfl 
on;iyhich the evangelists most insisted. But as a matter of faefe; 
an obvious matter, of fact—their emotions and morals, their whole 
inner spiritual character, differ from that of the Christians who 
knew Christ, as mtich as a Little Bethel in on English country town 
differs from the Temple at Jerusalem, or from ^^tihe upper room 
furnished.” 

I have no wish to say anything of Mrs. Ward personally, but the 
school she belongs to, und with which she is in spiritual sympathy, 
is a school which is dit^tinctly the outcome of English middle-class 
Nonconformity; and the peculiar character of its moral ideas and 
precepts are due a.s much to ni^c^l a^ social conditions, and the 
history of this country during the past four hundred years, as they 
are to the words of Christ recorded in the fou^ Gospels. This may 
be easily seen by comparing tbw with oth« contemporary Chris¬ 
tians. Different churches, dxffeirent classa, different races or 
countries, exhibit moralities of different inharmonious 

types. Compare a nun rejoicing in the appearince of the stigmata 
with a dissenting minister’s wife rejoicing in fivp fat children. Com¬ 
pare the Scotchman who solminizeS: iSunday l^not whistling as he 
gets drunk with the Frenchman who ocdebratcslit by a happy even¬ 
ing at the opera. Compare the different valueslaccorded in different, 
countries to the same virtues, and the differeif amount of charity 
accorded to the same sins. 

For tbe distinctive character of any moral teaching does not 
depend merely on its comprising certain preceptji, any more than the 
distinctive expression of a face depends on its comprising certain 
features. The expression of a face depends, not on the presence of 
the features, but on their proportion and minute peculiarities of 
shape. In the same way a body of moral doctrines depends for its 
character, not on the precepts it comprises, but on the relative 
emphasis it gives to them, on the shade of feeling with which^ each 
is enunciated, and on the interprstation put on each, as applied to 
social circumstances. 

Now the circumstances of our m^>dem middle-class Nonconfor¬ 
mists in England are three-fourth.-, them entirely different from 
those of a Galilean fisherman; and ih. tie-fourths of the moral judg¬ 
ments which seem to them most imj<or ant are judgments passed on 
' matters to which Christ either nev r alluded, or alluded to only in 
language which they cannot accept} terally, and on which they are 
obliged to put some special interpre ations of their own. Take^fo^ 
instance, Christ’s utterances about riches. Our Nonconformists, 
though few of them may have belonged to our richest class, yet havo 
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i^e the pursuit of riohee the chief business of their lives. Xheti 
ideals have been iiieals of xnen who ke^ at I<Mt (me isaidrset'* 
i^t| who value themselves gentOi^ of their parlours and 

their mahogany chaiis^hnd who consider a black as important 
as a white ocmscience. : ■ ycluntary pove^ has never be^ one of 
tbeir viitnes, and involmtaiy^ hav had for them a strong 

savour of sin. ^bey bave> in fact, only existed as a class by pursu¬ 
ing and gainhig nches so far as |K>weTB aUowed, and tbeir ideal 
of rig^i^usnea has been painted on the sacred background of a 
oomp^noe. The whole of roind, the whole point of vi^fr 
implied in this, is in complete contaradiction to the letter of Onrisj 
teaching; and the means by which they conceive themselyes to T 
reconciled it to the spirit are means which never, supposing Oh 
to be merely a man, could so mu<di ns bave come within the i 
his mental vision. 1 allude to the views entertained by them 
regard to all pleasures and perfect^ns which they thiik^iliiihe.i 
human—to their..«imtempt of ihtelleotual oolture, 4 
philosophy, their hoi^ '^:^aiety.. und amusement, ^ 
of art and science, and their condonation generally of fiipi 
decoration of life. The means, in by which they ha^ ( 
to Christianize the pursuit of Tudies, have been the 
which they have placed on then^;' and; i 

are restrictions entirely peculiar; ^ themselves. By other Chr. 
tians they are repudiated and ridiculed; and they wpa 
be impossible to people with a different education, with a diffeO 
social status, with a] different we may even add, with 

a different climate. V v 

This is not true, however, of ou^ f^onconformists only. The same 
thing may be said of the morals of the Christians differing from 
them. These, too, are what they are, owing to similar causes. And 
if this is evident from a comparison of merely contemporary types, 
it becomes plainer still if we look back over the past and observe bow 
the types have changed from age to age, Christ in each age having 
seemed a somewhat different person, and, in many ages, several 
different people. 

In a certain sense this would be denied by nobody. Most Chris- 
tians, for instance, think now that Christ condemned slavery. His 
first followers never realised this. Most Christians now tbiTik that 
he condemned persecution; and yet, up to a comparatively recent 
time. Catholic and Protestant alike— 

'^Have burnt each other, quite persuaded 
^ That all fbe AposUes would have douo as they did.” 

Many Christians now think that Christ condemned war; yet Chris¬ 
tians of all denominations, from Philip of Spain to Cromwell, have 
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serringOliriBt in cutting the throats of Ohrifitaans 
d with them. Agun, though Christ, bjr his doctrines 
a$ to divorce, has impressed a certahi fizity on the Christian idew of 
ZQarmge, the ideal, of married afEeotion in the modem Christian 
world possesses a refinement which would hardly haw been understobd 
by Augustine. Chivalry was at once the cause and the indication 
of a new conception of nlan's duties to woman; and the Church of 
Borne is at this very moment professing itself open to some new 
conception of ihe duties of wealth towards labour. 

Now persons who believe in the miraculous nature of Christ, and 
who, unlike Mrs. Ward, believe that miracles do happen, regard all 
these changes as superintended 1:^ himself, and as merely 

representing a fuller understanding of his character. Catholics and 
Protestants alike assert this; and though the Catholics alone can do 
60 with strict logical force, any one who starts with the assumption 
that Christ is actually God can m^taia t]^ position with consider* 
able show of reason'. The fact remains, hwever, that the morals of 
the Christian wv M have, in the admissiopjbfeven the most orthodox 
Christians, clsangbv’ djice the days of Chrmt^s original disciples. 
According to tht Lrview it is a change which Consists in development 
only; but, r no the Ir^ss, it is a change. implies the addition to 
Christ’s reco ied teaching of a variety of ne^ judgments—some on 
questions wl >;h id his time did not exist, otjtcrs on questions which 
he never toi ^hcd upon; and: adaptation of many of his 

precepts to changed social conditions. | 

This, as I say, according to the Vm of the orthodox, is merely 
the realisation of what was meant from the! very first by a teacher 
who knew the future as well as he inew the present, and was as 
familiar with the problems presented by modem London or Paris, 
as ho was with those presented by a carpenter’s shop in Nazareth. 
But with persons like Mrs. Ward, who believe that miracles do not 
happen, the development of Christian morals, and their adaptation 
to changing circumstances, must wear, of necessity, an entirely 
different aspect. For them it is altogether the work, not of Christ, 
but of man. According to them, no man is ever more than a man. 
The knowledge and the opinions of all of us are received through 
similar channels—are limited by our education, are bounded by our 
social horizon, are coloured by th; influences of time and place and 
race; and whatever truths we may feel ourselves called on to assert, 
are conditioned by the oontemp ^rary falsehoods to which we endea¬ 
vour to oppose them. As to he future, though some men have 
made shrewd conjectures, as Bacm did in forecasting the triumphs 
of physical science, the shrewdest of these are partial ani fuM of 
inaoouracies j and the idea of anything like comprehensive second 
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iS; according to Mta: principles, loo idle and prepos- 

t^ns to desOTe a consideration. Christ, therefore, far 

from foresering the world as it is in the nineteenth century, could 
not foresee its history even to the end ot the firat. Being merely u 
man like other iien, his Tiews and his yision were limited. His 
knowledge was slight, his national prejudices strong, his conception 
of life was hounded by his own narrow experience of it; and he was 
no more conscious of Bbddressing other ages and civilisations than he 
was able, if Mrs. Ward’s principles are true, to see the glories of 
Eome from the top of a hill in Syria. 

Everything, therefore, that, since the days of Christ, has been 
added to^his literal teaching, in order to meet new circumstances, or 
mo^ed in it in order to niake it practicable, has been added and 
nidified wholly and, solely by man. Christ has had no more to do 
with it than Bacon ha^^ do with the lectures of Professor Tyndall. 

Indeed, the analogy Vf phyrical science will be here of great 
assistance to us. Each gneration of scientific men has always been 
eager to admit its the generations that preceded it; but 

although it makes use of their discoveries, it has never been bound 
by their opinions. It appropriates what it can itself verify; what it 
cannot verify it discards; and the greatest genius of fifty years ago 
might have all his theories upset by some accidental discovery of the 
very man whom he placed in a position to make it. If Christ be 
merely a man, his position in the worifi of morals is exactly similar 
to that of a genius of this kind. Christ oonunitted Lis teachings te 
the care of succeeding ages, but each age has had to adapt them to 
its own needs; and although theolo^c belief has disguised from it 
what it was doing, it has beeU creating the moral doctrines which 
it conceived itself to be merely interpreting. In physical scienc ' 
there is progress, but no authofity; or, rather, there is no authorit 
except nature. So in morals, there is change, progress, or at ah 
events adaptation, but there is no authority except human nature,. 
Christ may have assisted men toeonsult the one, just as Bacon may 
have assisted them to consult the other; but it is as absurd for Mrs. 
Ward to call her religion Christian, as it would be for Professor 
Tyndall to call his science Baconian. 

The belief that Christ was God, and that all his teachings were 
final, has, of course, given to the subsequent morals of Christendom 
a degree of fixity which they would not have possessed otherwise j 
but even in spite of this they have been continually changing : so 
much BO, indeed, that were Christ merely a man, he would neces- 
sarily have been horrified at half of St. Paul’s Epistles, and been 
utterly pnable to understand the ** Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Still, many of those changes and amplifications, no matter how great,, 
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late l)een o^e on line* which Chiiaft teaching suggested; hut the 
Ghlistian Tytirld has not stopped at these. In spite of eyery" belief^ 
^d every theory which might have restrained it, it has felt itadf; 
impelled, with the advance of "knowledge and civilisation, to take 
into its life sympathies, thoughts, and interests, as to which Christ 
suggested nothing, unless, as was believed for centuries, he sug¬ 
gested condemnation of them. That great movement which'goes by 
the name of the Benaissance was the return of human nature to a 
lost part of itself, or the welcoming back to itself of a part that had 
been long banished. For centuries men had aimed at the puridcatioa 
of the mind merely; now they aimed at its cultivation. For cen- 
turies they had reasoned on data supposed to be miraculously given 
to them; now they endeavoured to find out facts for themselves. 
That part of themselves which for centuries they had despised and. 
suppressed, they began to educate and ador^. The beauty of the 
human form, the glories of light and coloi^, which were regarded 
by Augustmo as so many temptations of we devil,« changed their 
aspect, and seemed part of man's noblest Ip^itbge. The medimval 
sense of the beaui/ t " holiness was supplemenwd by a sense of the 
nobility and holinoss beauty; and, along wnh this—or rather as 
the subjective sio i of this—re^appeared a sei^e that had slept or 
been in hidin': f( r ceni’iries—-a sense of the beauty, we might 
almost say, the duty, of pleasoreg.' : ' / 

It is true thri this movementproduced a grfct reaction. Protes¬ 
tantism was bi much a prote^ against beamty and pleasure, as 
against popery; and it was a protest which, no aoubt, had a good deal 
to justify it. But it differed from the medisBval asceticism protested 
against by the Benaissanite^ althougli in a certain sense that asce¬ 
ticism was its parent. McdisEfvaV asce^cism was a protest against 
the vilenesB of the flesh. Protestantism was a protest against its 
beauty. The monkish asoetio looked upwards, fixing his eyes on. 
God. The Protestant ascetic looked downwards, making grimaces 
at man. Protestantism, moreover, in its asceticism, just as in its 
theology, took a great number of forms, protesting against pleasure 
and beauty in various tones, and with various degrees of moderation. 
Thus, ever since the revival of art, letters, and philosophy, the 
moral ideas of Christendom have increased in number and diversity,, 
each affected by circumstances of class, race, and education, and 
accurately expressing the origin a.' d character of its peculiarities 
by modifications of dress, manners or dialect, sometimes refined and 
graceful, sometimes ridiculous and grotesque. 

Of all these ideals, various and incongruous as they are, what calls 
itself at present non-theological Christianity is the survival di ttfo 
narrowest It is a survival of a .ype which was developed in this 
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<jbuntry, and in » partionlar class, under the pressure of 

social and political oircumstanoes j and wMct was carried from this 
country to a certain part of America. And, thougli during the ]^t 
three centuries it has k^t its principal features unchanged, it is an 
ideal which makes no appeal to the larger part of Christendoxn, and 
is wholly xinsuitable to adrancing material oiriliBation. Bat the 
point which here I am now concemed to inrist on is that whether 
this ideal be pleasing or displeasing to most people, it has only pre- 
* seryed its character, even amongst those who cherish it, owing to 
conditions which its prophets are now sweeping away. 

It preMrved its character owing to a fixed belief that Christ was 
Ood, and that every word of the Gospels was absolutely and literally 
true. It was supposed to be accordance with the 

example of God the Son; and anachronisms may be 

involved in represen^g e modem dissenter as reproducing the 
religion of Christ’s origmal disoiplesi the origmal dissenters founded 
their unanimous maohmisms oin ;a found^on that for them was 
absolutely sure and let us once apply to the 

Go^ls the fdnnulal of Ward— mirt^ka do twt 

happen, and what becomes of’$U^^<m(X>nfozmist Imitatio Chridi 
thenP ■ 

To this question there are two both equally fatal to Mrs. 

Ward’s position. One is do not happen, either 

Christ’s character was morally imperfect, because 

he claimed that his. nature vsiji' m and pretended to 

work miracles; or else that the/ieoords we have of him are so 
vitiated by the credulity of the writers, that it is quite impossible 
to say what his character was. .The other is that, even were his 
character undoubted, even wq|^ it lpie oJtact character most admired 
by our modem dissenters, there is Htde reason to regard it as fit 
for general imitation, and less reasem to sniqiose that it will continue 
to be generally imitated. 

The first of these answers has been so often given that I will only 
touch on it very briefly here; but there are a few observations which 
I am constrained to make in passing. It is a favourite argument 
with Christians that Christ must be God, because, if ho wero not, 
he was either an impostor or a semi-lunatic. No argument, ’ ow- 
ever, could really be less forcible, considering the position of those 
against whom it is now directed; for what is asserted by persons 
like Mrs. Ward and her teachers is not only that Christ was not 
God, but that he never claimed to be so. He was not an impostor, 
but his disciples imposed on themselves. The story of his miraculous 
nature, and consequently of his miraculous actions, was not a lie—it 
was a myth. But none the less, if we accept this view of the 
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matter, is the traditional oonoeption of Ghrist^A mnr^ o?igrqjp.tflr 
changed. .He d^s not appear before us as a bad miau, but he does 
appear as a dififjrent inau., ^ven wero there nothing more to be 
said than this, he appears as a man about whonl we know much less 
than we thought We did, for the simple reason that half the aneo* 
dotes told of him have, since they turn on miracles, to be set aside 
as imaginary. But there remains to be added something far more 
important. These anecdotes that would have to be thus discarded 
not only contain the most distinctive, impressive, and touching mani¬ 
festations of Christ's moral character, but the moral characteristics 
manifested depend for thmr whole value on our belief in the miracles 
associated with them, liet ua ta^ instance, the story of the' 
Last Supper and the Passion. No stoi^ has ever been more moving 
than this, as received 'and interpreted by the theology of the 
Christian world; hut take awAy from it tha^heological element, and 
everything in it that was speciidly moMg evaporates. Christ's 
love and Christ’s sorrow have moved thsworld more than the love 
and sorrows of other men because, whUiM|niating and troubling a 
human heart, they were supposed to be moro than human in their 
intensity. They were suppcuied ^ .be inteasihed by a superhuman 
knowledge, which not only made him forn^ee his own agony, the 
treachery of Judas, and the detual of Petes but also laid upon him 
the sins of the whole world.; If, koweverl he were merely a man, 
whet becomes of all thief; The sorrowidwindles down to very 
ordinary proportions; the character of hi|; death, and his way of 
meeting it, change; and, ihdi^, bf the whale story, what remains ? 
Not oidy its general its most moving details, go. 

Christ had no clairvoyance into the coming treachery of Judas; 
and he either never predicted Peji^r's denial at all, or, if he did, 
the prediction was merely a shrewd or cynical guess. In short, if 
we criticise the records of Christ's Kfe on the assumption that every 
miracle narrated or implied is ni 3 rthical, we not only, in point of 
matter, have very little left, but what is left altogether changes 
its aspect; and, apart from the question of whether Christ 
ought to be imitated, it is difiscult to deoide as to what there is to 
imitate. 

Let us, however, waive this fioh:t entirely. Let us suppose that 
Christ, divested of his miracul u. attributes, stands before us as a 
character perfectly xmmistakabje; let us suppose that the evan¬ 
gelists enable us to see him as clearly as Boswell and Sir Joshua 
Beynolds enable us to see Dr. J ( anson ; and let us suppose also that, 
of the Christ thus seen, a modem dissenting minister, minus his creed, 
or a clergyman like Bobort Elsriere, minus his creed and Srders, or 
& jot^ialist like Mr. Stead, thre wing the first stone at Mr. Parnell, 
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let ns suppose that of the Christ thus seen these persons are the most 
complete imitations. TThat, in that case, would be the utmost they 
were able to say of themselTes ? Simply that they were imitations 
of a certain half-educated moralist who liTed in Syria, under the 
Koman empire; that they had, as the completion and perfection of 
their imitation would imply, diTested themselves of all knowledge 
and sympathies not possessed by him, and ignored every feature of 
life of which he happened to be ignorant; in fact, that they appeared 
before the world of the nineteenth century as an absolute repro¬ 
duction of a Jewish peasant of the first. If any one is honest 
enough to tell the world this, the world’s general answer will be, 



children, should their children fail to be pleased with them. Even 
should Mrs. Ward convince us that her ideal is the ideal of Christ, 
she gains nothing by doing so. She weakens her case rather than 
strengthens it. But, as a matter of fact, we need hardly consider 
this, for no one who applies to history Mrs. Ward’s own methods 
can fhil to see that what she takes for the original Christ is, in all 
its earlier and distinctive features, an ideal evolved slowly in the 
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course of ‘•udcotMT y/ ages; and is not the figure so slightly sketched 
in the Gospels, hat a figure which, though the Gospel sketches 
it, owes all its drapery, and the larger part of its details, 
to the developing mind of Europe, as it shaped oircumstanoes, and 
was shaped by them. 

iN'or is this the conclusion of secular criticism only. It is the 
explicit view of all sacerdotal Christianity; and, if denied by our 
modem I^onconformists, it is denied by no other Christians. The 
Churches only add to it a something which Mrs. Ward contemptuously 
rejects. They admit that our conception of Christ is a conception that 
has grown and developed, but they maintain that it has grown and 
developed under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. The Church of Rome, 
in its doctrines and its histbry, shows us this most clearly; and the 
Anglican and Greek Churches in this respect are merely Romanism, 
arrested. Let us, then, glance rapidly over the development^ of 
Catholic doctrines. According Catholic tteology, Christianity, as 
Christ taught it, contoiited the Ohrikian»y of subsequent ages, as 
the bud contains the flower. In the few. doctrines explicitly 
taught by him, all the doctrines, eabsequihtly forzziulated slept, and 
were unfolded gradually, as peMs unfold in/the advancing seasons. 
The manner by which they W€^ unfolded!^ was at once natural and 
eupematural. On their natdri^ 4de th^Uppear as the ordinary 
operations of man’s mind yd -conscienGa on extending know¬ 
ledge, and multiplying cased), ^ Thus the developed 

theory of the .atonement waS djanved from teoman law; the deve¬ 
loped doctrine of the trinity fiibih certain subtleties of Greek pbilo- 
sophy; and the doctrine of the real presenoe^from the more familiar 
teaching of Aristotle. The Christian intellect, appropriated from 
the domains of ordinary thought and knowledge whatever seemed 
proper to it. But this power of aaleotion was, according to the 
Catholic theory, superintei^cd at every step by the invisible Holy 
Spirit, who miraculously gmded , it to such doctrines, and such 
doctrines only, as Christ had, it^plied from the beginning, though 
he had not explicitly propoundt? i them. I^ow, if Christ was God, 
this theory is perfectly intellig">le. Although, as we gather from 
St, John, he had never even fearat his letters, he was absolute 
master of all possible knowledge fhe works of Aristotle, of which 
he never possessed a copy, the wn- ks of the Jurisconsults of the 
Empire, before they were in ex 'st ’uce, were present to his mind 
more clearly than they ever were t :> their authors; and he knew 
what permanent truths were em todied by them amongst what was 
false or transitory. If, then, we uppose the Spirit of God to have 
been always present amongst Christians in some miraculous^and 
exclusive manner, leading them to select these truths, no matter 
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wHere found, nothing could be inoxo nid^a^ iogic4 

than the belief that the truths thus aoc<^ted 
conscious meaning of Ohnst* Ajnd m this wa^;, up to the tune 4 ^ 
the Eeformation, ^e doctrines of Christiaiuty gre'W^ ; and n<rt .;th8 
doctrines only, but the ideals of Tirtue and piety, and the attitude 
of mind and heart, of which the doctrines were at once the cause and 
result 

And of the mo^, if not qf the doctrinal, Christianity thus 
developed, our zeod^ Nonconformists are as much the children as 
are our modern Catholics. If we may briieve the account they give 
of the Chu»h them^IveB, they ate N^mconfbrnust^ as a result 

of the Church's sins. In that cue we may call them her illegitmiate 
children, who, Hke many iUegitii^ do not know their 

own mothra. It is impossihle for unprejudiced human being to 
mrintrin that the Ntmconformist ;'^^^ of the last three 
hundred years was not largely the;imtare of the Christianity of 
the £fteen hundred year^that preeedi^ it; and lived on a part of the 
teariung of the veryjChuBph itrq^adiaied: just as the France of to¬ 
day, in spite of the revoll/aon, xeij^: of its inherited civilisation far 
more than it destroy^, and France of Louis 

Qninze than it is like me 

But if from the CatMlio • development, whidb 

in an illogical and unayowed my^^v^een really the theory of the 
Nonconformists also, ^e in the Gk>dhead and 

omniscience of Christ, with in the^oly Spirit, as 

miraculously guiding <fhristaaski%’^^l9^*^^ immediately ^s 

to pieces. It loses aB credible;:^ 3 im conceivable meaning. 

Christ, however excellent, however Wablime his character, becomes 
merely a Jewish peasant, ignorant; and with limited vision; and to 
maintain that the doctrines suhsequwtly formulated as to his nature 
—^that the o/iooivior of the Niomie cre^ or tib.e ovaut and vTtooTuaif 
of the Athanasian, or that the themdes Atonement suggested 
by Eoman law, were actually present iU his mind, and consciously 
insinuated in his words, is as fatuous and ridiculous as to maintam 
that Thales, when he called water thp best of things, was secretly 
but consciously expounding its actual chemistry, as if he were a pro¬ 
fessor at the Eoyal Institudon in London. Obviously, unless Christ 
was God, everything added to his literal teaching, every trait in his 
character associated with the smallest miracle, every judgment on 
circumstances not in his time existing, or on matters with which he 
was not brought into personal contact^all this body of doctrines 
and moral judgments, is obviously nothing in any sense revealed by 
Christ, but semothing gradually evolved out of the mind of the 
generations that succeeded him; and instead of representing the 





immuteble truth of Gtod^ nmy phases of the 

tual history of man!, 

Now, if wioh be Iho cwB^and if ^^mLwles do not happen it 
must be the case-—is plain not only that persons IiIta Mrs, Ward 
and Mr, Stead havi^ no grounds for inflicting their religion upon 
other people, but that their religion is a mere form of moral preju¬ 
dice which in the course of a few generations will have ceased to he 
intelligible to any one. If the morals of the Christian world have 
changed as they have done, and assumed such various shapes when 
Christas authority as God operated to keep them fixed, much more 
are they sure to change in the future, when that authority operates 
no longer. 

la spite of Christ’s woids, and all traditional inteipretations of 
them, in spite of all the machiz^cy of the Church for emphasizing 
and coi^rming their meanniigi Itumaa nature, after some fourteen 
centuries, could he no : restrained w^hin the strict Christian 
limits, but insisted, at all <m again appropriating and enjoying 
those pleasures and perfec#8(xi^‘'phyri(^>iv^6e^ and emotional, 
which the Pagan worlds.of fmd of K(^e had cultivated, and 
from which it hod so long'debarred itself* This movem^t, though 
naturally it produced a reEctkst,.«nd, though certain excesses which 
at first marked it were moderat^ far from having spent itself 
by the beginning of this cehtnj^, aud fsrthe^ stiU from having left 
Christianity as it found it. Sroi being thtf case, it has during the 
present century been year by year receiving wme fresh stimulus, as 
science has fixed man’s attehtidi on the, things of this present life, 
and been step by step discredzring the teaching of the Gospels as to 
another. Is it to be a movement which 

developed itself in spite of* restraint, will not continue and extend 
itself when that restraint is lemovgif We see signs around us 
everywhere that it is recrivihg a fesh impetus, and taking untried 
directions. Socialism, whidi is !a complex phenomenon, is, in part at 
least, a demand for the good tifittgs of earth as opposed to those of 
heaven; ftTid although it really would involve all sorts of imprac¬ 
ticable self-denial, it appeals to its iidherents as a protest in favour 
of pleasure, and a protest againt^t that suffering which Cnnstianity 
taught men to endure. The bject of modem progress is to 
produce those pleasures which Sc+:^iai.,8m seeks to distribute ; in short, 
the BiTn of the whole civilised wr^rl. is to elude the destiny which, 
according to the doctrines of Christi mity, all men ought to welcome, 
and which those who would be p rfect ought to court. Nor does the 
civilised world confine its aims u) d attentions to the mere multiplier 
tion and improvement of the material means of pleasure. It is 
distinctly feeling its way toward i some new freedom in th? enjoy- 
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ioeiit of ’UiesDu WoxnAi, 1x) whom Ghxktiaiu^ anig2i«dftpo8iti(ni 
of obedience^ is gnuli^^ clfdtnuig a right to some life axid sosne 
4ev6lo|«ieixtofher oim;^^ s^ xnaaj reaBons whidmaad not be 
^iwelt on berSi modificationB are being ooni^neatlj denuoided in 
ihe Chrisdan \iev of xnarriii^ ^ irbilst ere v 

«UQzmiig a new attitnde^ andtefoamg to face problem of their 
<ewn existence aad of the nnlTe^ the . 

fmiden of ineTitable and nniversal bio^ 

Ihe forces in fact that are changing the modem world^I do not 
anj taeew ssij^ all the forces that are at work in it—are distinotly . 

ihej m .arrested or subjugated by 
mere truism to say that 
iStuey win irahsfoxm our perhaps into something 

i^oUy difierent from the but at least differing from 

it quite as much as msembling 

What the ideal thukevolred will it is impossible to say exactly; 
but we can, indeed ^ are foro^, to form one or other of two 
conjectures about it, a^rding to oar point of view; and one of 
these, we may be otsuro^ mil £d a general way be correct. Our 
point of yiew may be that of the Bope, or of Mrs, Humphry Ward. 
We may either belieye that mimck$ do happen, and that Christianity 
is the creation of mirade; or we may beHeve that miracles do not 
happen, and that Christianity is the creation of man. 

Now if our view be that of the Bepe, and of the Christian world 
generally, the future of a mormaat which puts Christ’s divine 
authority aside, and intentionally outs iiaclf off from all channels of 
aupematural grace, will necessarily appear to us as a future dark 
with iniquity and corruption. We shall foresee the disappearance 
cf the very idea of virtue. 

This view is so natural and sd bbripus that we need not dwell on 
it further. But if we pla<» ourselves in the position of Mrs. Ward, 
we shall have to examine the prosf^ trith somewhat greater atten¬ 
tion. On the supposition that miracles do not happen, that no race 
has ever been favoured by any miraculous revelation, or enjoyed the 
invidious privilege of any miraculous guidance, the character of 
man in the Christian as well as in the pagan past, will form a basis 
for a conjecture as to his character in a non-Christian future. In 
this case, the argument that a disbelief in Christ as God will loosen 
-every restraint, which Christianity has placed upon the passions, is an 
argument that loses not only its force, but its meaning. Bor if 
‘Christ was not God, and worked no miracles to show that he was 
God, his deidcai^on was the voluntary work of man j and expresses 
the desire and capadity of man to restrain himself. Nor does it 
express this only. It expresses man’s possession of Christ’s virtues. 
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al)iioiTe &06 of In &Qt sum^s 
ad^tiou of Christ’s ongu^al ieaoliiiig, is ^pressiTe of man’s sAtsro 
quite as nmch as of OhxWs; whilst all that has been added to 
that teaohin]^ in the cborse of succeeding ages is an ^presnoEL Of * 
man-s hatro of Christ’^ Take, for mstaaoe/ the 

4ootriiie of tia^ul^tantktion, a^ the idea that God himself actually 
entered into our bpdi^ Ifew^ a more effioadoiia 

means of introducing an extemal rule into the mner world of the 
heart, than this astonishing doctrine. The severest Protestant, who 
ealla it an invention of me^tev^^ deny its effect on 

those who believed it; and the mra^nvinced we are that it was 
not the doctrine of Christy th ifej|pjj||i§ |^Bearly we shall see in it an 
expression of a something in jnH^\atnre^ desire and a resolve 
to submit its varj^ous parta rule of that part which 

it held to be the highest ^ ' 

But we must not confizi6il9fiilt»t£on to t^e Christian world only. 
We must look to 4he other dyOimtions we are also the 

inheritors. 'We must look to dvilw of classical Greece 
and Borne. The moral ideals and conduct which we there meet 
differ from those of Christianity; but the diffeience though great, is 
partial. Aristotle’s conception df a good man may not be identical 
with that of Thomas-Jl-Kempis; but the difference between them is 
not that between a saint and a amnster; it i^mply the difference , 
between one type of goodness and tmother;' The corhiption of the 
pagan world muy have baSn Bo h^e been the corruptions of 

the Christian. The former sanctioned many practices which the 
latter has condemned; but mimy of the^ were the result of surviving 
savagery, rather than of corruption, and reappeared in the more 
savage ages of Christianity ; whilst th^ corruption, great as it was, 
has been obviously much exaggerated. The gladiatorial shows now 
strike us with horror; but were th^ of the pagau arena 

greater than those of the CHiirijatiaiL stake and torture-chamber ? The 
cruelties of the Catholics and earlier Protestants alike, towards 
criminalfl, and especially towards heretics, have been palliated on 
the ground that man’s natural sympathies were far less sensitive 
then than they have since become. There is a great force in the 
argument; but if it applies to thc\ Christiau world, it appKes to the 
pagan also; and3 is quite probah. that the Roman public which 
delighted in the sight of Chriatiaiis t ghting with beasts, or even of 
Christiana burning in the gard ms of Nero, would have been 
horrified at the sight of Calvin s': )wly roasting Servetus. Whilst 
as fo^ the corruption of pagan life, is distinct from its cruelty, if tlm 
denunciations of the Christians had really been justified by factS, the 
pagan world could hardly have, enc.ured for a generation. That it 
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dl tioe £hmis, of come, ob d(H&i;’ hat tiie Tory 
^ of fJacse monsters been so patikraiiurlj deatid^^ 

svklenoe ^at they were the ezeeptiemB, not that they Wore the rule, 
[t piodimeda Tiberius; and 

ast as Ohristiaiiily Was^ the xme, so 

iaOity: wiA- not: n^ed to condenui the CSsristiaii 

mmd&to €fTe^^ asd^ above all IibpiadbdO^a be^ pointed to 

s ^em^difying toie detgmdaiioit, su^dal as as abominable, into 
rhidi wi&^t:Clhrist man iiatura% ioods to sitik;. and yet it was 
zem Cbeeda pbilosophy; it was from 

apezial Borne ^that it tooit«|i^^^ juitioe. It baa been said 
hiat the ’ Boman Empire £b 9||||||^ vices, s It might as 

)r^ beiargoed that it of Ohrisd^iiiy, which 

minoided with its faBin a way t^an any decay is 

to morals, of which 

. Looking thus at lifeh on iha:;aq^p|^ that miracles do nol 
happen, and judging^ ko iNrtvro'l&^-the pastjav'o may safely sa^ 
!;hat the tendency of deirslcipatont will bo towards a morality 
n many ways di^crent from tim Cfam^jan, and in some ways doubt* 
ess shocking to the Chnstaan. jiadgmeiit; but not towards any 
^otesque saturnalia of crueliyi in|n^^6e, or debauchery. It will be 
I tendency, on the contrary,some new type of excellence, 
lifPering from the ChristLam -not ^InVIhe way in which a Tiberius 
lifers from Christ, but rStherid^'SlDe^^y.^^ which a Goethe diifers 
rom a Spurgeon. ! I 

What chance of surriTBl^theai^ hsi&s.oonrse of a change like this, 
has the BO*called Christiamty ^ sa& pei^ as Mrs. llumphry 
Ward and Mr. Stead P In so far as their moral feelings correspond 
with those of science, or witl^the general desires and temperament 
of the civilised world at large, their teethings will endure and will 
prevail; but they will preTsfl to the teachings of science, or as 
expressions of the desire of the woorl^ndt^^^i^^^ dictates of a peasant 
who has been dead for some two thoustoid years. On the other hand, 
in so far as their teachinga^^ifer £roza the teachings of science, oi 
run counter to the desires of the world, they may possibly meet with 
acceptance amongst a certain class of persons to whose personal tern- 
peraments they happen in some way to appoal; but with the excep¬ 
tion of such persons they will have no hold whatev/pr on any human 
being. 

Persons like Mrs. Ward, and the classes whose opinion she reflects, 
are curiously misled when they think they can* get rid of dogme 
without ridding themselves of anything besides. As long as the 
world assented to the proposition that Christ was God, those whe 
practised the real or supposed precepts of Christ could urge them 
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with tlie strongest of nfgaments, on thoM who ^ not praotise 
them} but when the Gtodliead of Christ is rojeolod % 
a myth, those whoiquotp O authority haye loet^ t^^^^ 

of their leyer. Iti so lar as his teaohii^ onrespc^d with th«^^ 
seience, to quote him is a superfluity; in so IW a^ they are beyond 
or beside those bt science^ to quote him is useless. ISfow sUdi 
Christianity as that Mrs, Ward Mr. Stead oan only be dis* 
tinguished as Ghrisriaidt^ at all: beca^ it obmprises teachings 
of this latter hind—teaching beyond and beside that which is 
authorised by srience phQbsophy, and welcomed by worldly 
wisdom. It consists in tu inouloatm not o I goodness as opposed to 
ruffianism, but of one type as distinct from, and hostile 

to, every other. " 

If this typo of goodnest of English-speaking middle- 

class dissentern, bo pleasuiiM||pMBi'Bi^ Ward and Mr. 

Stead, by all moans let nK;jipment if in. its most attractive 
colours, and l<?t tho.se who rboogniae its ^ni^e and transcendent 
beauty endeavour, if they wilh:toyTOh<>dyift''f5r Mrs. Ward and Mr. 
Stead there is only one thing to be asked, aiid this is that, in the 
interests of honesty, they drop' ^he name of^ Christ. What they 
recommend, they recommend'mj^&est own authority, uot on tis. If 
he has any authority at all, he ^caiii aobording. to their principles, 
only have it in virtue of their recommendation. They give him his 
cachet, He does not give theirs. It surely, therefore, is not too 
much to ask of them, since; they .^lare him to he merely man, not 
any longer to appeal to Wm es if he were God, or attempt to 
enforce their doctrines on grctods which they themselves repudiate. 

W. H. Mallock. 
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A PAELIAMENTARY VIEW OF THE VICTOBIA NTANZA 
RAILWAY. 

Recently a vote of £20,000 was passed in tlie House of Commons 
by a large majority, after an animated debate, for a preliminary 
survey of a railway line from Mombasa, on the East African coast, 
to the eastern shore of the great lake, or inland sea, of Victoria 
Nyanza. It was truly said at the time in the House, that this 
apparently small measure is really the parting of the waters. Indeed, 
this modest vote of money is lik6 the tiny rippling source of u 
mighty river. It may prove-to be the beginning of an enterprise 
that will consolidate British dibzmnion in one of the most interesting 
parts of Africa. When one thinks what the capabilities of that 
territory are, and what re^ts have flow^ from British adminis¬ 
tration in otheK regions, rwults wL mri reflected brightness 
on British prosperity at home-^^ long/sisfe of possibilities and 
eventualities opens itself before, All this was 

apparent to the advocates and to the opponents of the vote, and the 
argvmu. ^ ou either side were urged with corresponding vehe- 
mei;:je. ; : ■ 

I sh 11 no>T endeavour to set forth the various considerations 
bea: ing on this project from an independent! point of view, as they 
appr vred in the House of Coihmons, so i^ the reader may be able 
to judge for himself upon the facts and the arguments. By “in¬ 
dependent,” I mean a national point of view, irrespective of the 
Imperial British East African Company, however great the merits 
of that Company may be^.,^ 

In the first place there is the qnesRon, How did the matter come 
before the House of Oomfeons ^e other day? Well, in general 
terms, it was in this wise. *Ai ^ International Congress at Brussels 
in 1890, the British Gtevaiunent agreed, together with other 
European Governments, that .each Power should use all available 
means for the prevention of tbe ^ve trade in tbe interior of Africa, 
irrespective of any maritime operations that might be undertaken 
near the coasts or in tho open sea. Among these means the con¬ 
struction of railways was obviously one. Tbe British Government 
seems to have been a p^rty to tbe acceptance of that proposi¬ 
tion. The Opposition in J Parliament will justly urge that this did 
not bind tbe Giovernmei t to undertake either this particular railway 
or any other railway. I till the obligation, though indefinite, does 
morally bind the Govenment to promote any railway that Jie^ in 
the way of the known inimd routes of the slave trade, so far as that 
can be fairly and conve;iiently done. With this view we may 
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presume that the Goyemment cast its eves on the project mentioned 
above, which had been mooted for some tim^. 

The reader will recollect that, in 1890, there was the Anglo- 
German aigreement about the partition of East Africa—*^ sphere of 
influence ” was the diplomatic phrase used. But with British enter¬ 
prise of all sorts afoot and in the fleld, something like dominion 
soon ensues. Bj tlua great contract between the high contracting 
partly, the isla^ of Zanzibar and Pemba came intothe British 

sphere.’’ Then, on the coast just hor& of Pemba, was drawn a 
line westwards a Httle to the noi^ of the sndwj Mount Kilimanjaro . 
(so knowii to the Koyul G^giaphical So^ty), till it touched 
the middle pf the eastern I«ake Vic^ria Nyanza. 

Everything north of this th^ British “ sphere ” 

,-^etyihing south of it witii^;;^^^iGbRlpan. It will be observed 
tiiat the line strikes the great laU idwe middle of the eastern shore. 

‘ A simOar ai^^^emcn^as sude^oa-^e opposite, or western shore. 
Hence, aga{^« u drawn ivUlte^uds. Everything south of 

that line was to bo and everything north 

of it within the included Uganda. The 

reader may recollect me felt in England about 

German encroacbmenm with which ^ 

H. M. Stanley, on England 

on her having secu^ other territories, for 

herself. In fine, it limy arrangement the 

northern half of the and the southern 

half to Germany. ^7 further with 

Germany. Suffice it"TT) northern half of the 

^eat lake, and a great the lake, England 

has a continuous tract Brom sea-coast, nearly 

opposite, though a little to the Zanzibar—truly a noble 

<< sphere/’ which she may weU rpgardrae imposing on her some 
responsibility respecting the island slava^trpde, should that inhuman 
traffic be found to exist in this quarter. 

Now the slave trade is proved bod ioo'aiirely to exist in this 
region. Its proofs are to be seen in tiiousan& of slaves already 
liberated, and in colonies of runaway slaves settled within these 
limits. Its existence is attested by a host of trustworthy witnesses. 
Its caravans have occasionally been encountered by British travellers. 
This barbarous traffic begins somewhere in the country to the west and 
north-west of Uganda, not far from the upper course of the Nile; then 
it is developed in Uganda itself, and thence makes its way round the 
great lake. Probably the greater part goes round the northern or 
Bi^tisb ®^d., and then finds its outlets to tSe eastern sea-ooast, already 
mentioned, almost under the eyes of British authority. One of its 
lines runs from the lake to the coast on the British side of the 
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Anglo-O'rnian line already mentioned and witliin the British 
sphere.-^ Another line runs from the lake to a point on the coast 
considerably north, that near the northern limit of the British 
sphere,” not far from the Anglo-Italian line, or*the border between 
the British ** sphere ” and the Italian ‘‘ sphere ” lying on the north. 
This line of the slare trade lies also within the British “ sphere.*' 
Here,'then, are two main lines of slave trade, which after the 
Brussels (Jonferenoe, England must consider herself bound to 
stop if she can. And there will be lesser lines also, though the lines 
may vary from time’to time, according to circumstances, among 
which must be reckon^ the repressiye measures to be adopted under 
British auspices. But th^e |B main line. From Uganda 

it is understood that a forms itself, and runs south¬ 

wards through the Gettnmi " inhere." Of course the Germans wHl 
be answerable for stoppiag that line if they can. Still the trigo mali 
is in the British sphere^ of/inhuman traffic may be, 

and if possible, ought to b^;da(Biiii;i^ Up a^/its source. 

Then it .is argued thaiiww ,a2^wa/^ojpi^;vhe coast to the lake, 
the two first lines of the dim' thide cm rM stopped, and without a 
railway cannot. Further^ i{';:Came the lail wero carried to the 
eastern shore of the lake, a liiie. of lalce steamers could be established 
across the lake to the westan^.or Uganda shore, to the appreciable 
consolidation of British ij|fltuniDe' or authority there. Thus it is 
held that the third line trad^ as above described, could 

be stopped ah initio. It. specify these large cases exactly 

in a short space, and our ka 9 wl^ge, 'n^ssarily imperfect, is grow¬ 
ing constantly. But snc% .pMons to be the general outcome of the 
known facts. 'Wbethmr-'ei^and all of these descriptions be topo¬ 
graphically correct or imhappily, no doubt that the 

horrid traffic leis sovend quarter; and, happily, it 

is probable, or even that most of these could be cut olf 

virtually by^the constructi'm of a railway. 

With, this case befoi«;% tiw: British Government might fairly 
consider its own position territorial “sphere,” with reference 

to such affairs as railway "»r* ects. The first question would be, 
What sort of authority has ^hc Government in this quarter? Well 
not much directly, but ver} much indirectly. Its agent there, 
virtually, is the Imperial Briti h East African Company. Having 
no concern whatever with t) is i bmpany, I regard it as an outsider. 
Though incorporated by Bo al charter, it is not as yet like a public 
administration. It does no publish any annual report of its own 
revenues and establishmentf or of the moral and material progress 
of its territories. We cannot, therefore, undertake to* describo its 
affairs fully or exactly. It was formed in 1888 by severalwdMthy 
or distinguished men, among whom Sir William Mackinnon was fore- 
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most Its directorate was joined by the late Sir Lewis Pelly, who had 
special knowledge of the country and of the slave trade, from having 
been formerly British llesident at Zanzibar. Its subscribed capital 
is considerable, amounting to some hundreds of thousands of pounds, 
of which more than a half has been paid up. The subscribers,* of 
course, must have ultimate profit in view. But they must also have 
been largely actuated by philanthropy in reference to the slave 
trade; perhaps, also, by an honourable ambition to tak^ part in a 
national enterprise, and to be hereafter remembered as the founders 
of a great dominion. This great property may, we hope will, prove 
to be a precious heritage. For immediate effect financially one hardly 
sees how it can be very profitable or lucrative at present. Meanwhile 
the Company is judiciously making its way ever onwards. Its principal 
officer on the spot is styled admiiustrator. He is its chief local 
authority. It levies light customs on its coast line, nearly four hundred 
miles in length. It hak improved the harbour of Mombasa, which 
is really its govornmon^l base. It has a certain length of tele¬ 
graph line; some stoc^ac^d stations; in, one place a rough fort; 
some modest works of ih^tion ; some few roads; a light railway 
for a short distance; a ^teamer da One of the rivers. It has liberated 
or caused the liberation Wf large^ ^^iaipbew of slaves, and despatched 
an exploring caravan inp the itttdtiUri It has»despatched a British 
officer, Captain Lugoxd, to Uganda; this important deputation is 
described as intended to establish t^e authority'of the Company on 
a permanent basis in Uganda, to xeBtore peace in that province, to 
provide for its defence agaiiist Mahomedan invaders, and to secure 
the safety of Christian missionaries. This officer is guarded by an 
armed party in the pay of the Company. ;;He has much influence 
with the local king and court. L have heard Mr. H. M. Stanley 
quoted in the House of Commghs as palUug Uganda the pearl of 
Africa. The native chiefs along the whole line from the sea-coast to 
the great lake, are recognised by the Company as the local autho¬ 
rities, and treaties have been made with nearly all, if not quite all, 
of them, whereby they promise generd obedience to the Company 
in return for its protection. These treaties have been subniittod for 
the sanction of the Government in accordance with the Boyal 
Charter; and they are numerous as the chiefs seom to bo petty. 
Their existence was at first doubted by some members of the House 
of Commons, but I believe that they have all been deposited in the 
Foreign Office. There is, however, one tribe with whom the Company 
has not as yet been able to come to terms. This tribe is that cf^the 
Masai, whom I shall have to mention presently. 

I do. not undertake, indeed, to give an account of the Company’s 
proccfeditf gs. I only present some instances to afford a notion of the 
kind of work they are doing. They are certainly not effecting less 
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tbaa this, and they may be effecting moi^ej in which I may noi 
haYe done full justice to their operations. But at the least these 
operations amount to the ^beginning of dominion; indeed, they 
already constitute dominion of a certain kind. The territory is to 
be called Ihea —the name being formed from the initials of Imperial 
British East Africa. 

Thus as regards the preliminary arrangements for the projected 
railway, the Government found the proper authority on the spot, 
namely, the East African Company, which, as seen above, has really, 
the control, more or less, over the whole of the territory affected by 
the railway. This area comprises (including Uganda) some 150,000 
to 200,000 square miles. The Company has won this position, too,, 
without any bloodshed, and without even forcible collision with the 
natives, so far as we can leatn, And this area is exclusive of 
another great area to the north of the Lake Nyanza, 

So, last year, the Compainy Wto entrusted/with the preliminary 
survey, to cost £20,000, chargeable to th^ British Government. 
For this expenditure a vote oi the Houso of fQPSftnons was required, 
but the delays incidental to busm^^'inrf arftament—especially as 
the matter was contentious—prevented the vote passing last session. 
Neverthele.**^ the Company began the suryey,,-advancing tlie neces^ 
sary fuiidh ti the faith of txie Government doing its best to get the 
vote pusst .1 this seiision, w'hich has accordingly been done. 

No' so ue opponents outside, and some members of the Opposi¬ 
tion i 1 Parliament, seem tb: ^ suppression of the 

slavc-1'*ado is only a pretext, isind that"principal object of the 
railway project is to develop the Company's territories. But from 
the governmental point of'view the suppression of the slave-trade is 
the main object. Without this vobject the vote of £20,000 would 
neither have been asked for nor obtaiaed. The Company itself is 
largely influenced by the same motive; some of its founders and 
promoters indeed laid dowQ their money chiefly for this very pur¬ 
pose. On the other hand, it ifliist at once be admitted that such u 
railway, if carried out, would be of priceless value to the Company 
and of vital consequence to the consolidation or extension of its 
power in the interior. The financial effect on its fortunes would be 
great. Now, some opponents regard this as a reason why Govern¬ 
ment should decline the project. But.surely this is not a fair 
objection. The two purffoses, the suppression of the slave-trade 
and the development of tito Company’s work, are not antagonistic. 
They run on parallel and friendly lines. And the consideration that 
the railway, if made, w ^uld be of benefit to the Company, is no 
reason at all why the pre ject should not be favoured by Goverijmegt 
for the suppression 6f tbs slave-trade. The Government naturally 
looks to its own business, whicb is to stop tbe inhuman traffic \ that 
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alone may be a sufficient ground for tlie project But if, besides 
all this, the project wiU he of advantage 4o the Company as the 
pioneer of British ente^^rise, so much the better; that is an .addi¬ 
tional recommendation. 

I have heard it asked in Parliament, By what law are these 
things done P It is impossible to answer such a question. It 
might as well be asked by what law did England acquire her posi¬ 
tion in India, or France hers in Madagascar and Tonquin, or Eussia 
hers in Central Asia, and so forth. The inception of law often 
springs from the basis of established fact, though the fact may have 
been established by force. As a matter of form the Company would 
probably base its tide on the gove proceedings respeotiug 

Witu near the coast, on oonee^ons obtained from the Paltan of 
Zanzibar by Sir William Mackmnon, and transferred to by him. 
If such concession be held to ^t^d but a short ' 5 ^ inland from 
the coast, the Company might'point to its engagemimts with the 
native chiefs in the inferior and to the Stanley treaties in TJganda, 
also transferred h5jsu^ The chiefs, at all events, are the 

lords of the soil by immdnoriarprescription, and they have a right 
to engage with the Company for lli protection, 'They will certamly 
be willing to sell to the Company the land necessary for the railway; 
and in such a country as Africa the price would be moderate. Too 
much stress need not, however, be laid on such engagements made 
between one party that is highly dvilised and another party that is 
uncivilised or only half civilised. In dealing with Africa we under¬ 
stand natural justice, fair dealing, reasonable policy, humane treat¬ 
ment. But we hardly as yet comprehend law out there, in the 
technical and legislative ^nse qf the term. ; Jiaw wiU not come into 
play until something like Bri&h 1 ^ 

Again, I have noticed jurtatic &onsrion on this point in the House 
of Commons, like the chopping of logic, as to the refinements between 
sphere of influence, protectorate, suzerainty, and sovereignty. But 
all this, for a country like Africa^ is mere logomachy. What 
happens in such countries is this. Trade causes the setting up 
of a sphere of influence, which is developed into a protectorate, 
which ultimately merges into sovereignty. This process of political 
and social evolution may be slower or quicker according to circum¬ 
stances. 

But beyond all these chiefs and tribes who have come under 
engagements with the Company, there is one that has not proved 
amenable, and that is the Masai already mentioned. Much stress 
was laid on this in the House of Commons. Here, as the Opposition 
arid ^in effect, is a warlike and intractable tribe owning lands 
through which this projected railway line must pass, and who lie 
like a lion athwart its path. This was held to be an objection to the 
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project. JSTow' wto are “the Masai, and wli^re is their home or their 
habitat P It has been already stated that as the line adTances from 
the harbour of Mombasa north-westwards towards the Ghreat Lake, 
the snowy group of Kilimanjaro is on the left, that is on the south, 
just on the Anglo-German border, and for the most part within the 
German line. Mr. Keith Johnston {Stanford's Compendium of 
Geography and Travel) writes, This gigantic mountain-knot rises 
to the east of the Masai plains,'* Farther on he writes of the 
mountain Doenyo Ngai rising perhaps sixty miles west of Kili- ' 
manjaro. Between these two great summits there is “ a broad belt 
of tableland.'* This appears to have a high elevation. Then he 
goes on to say, This great plateau is^jthe home of the Masai and 
the Wakwavi, warlike and turbulent tribes.” The plateau, how¬ 
ever, is rich in cattle, and has patches at least oi good cultivation. 
Thus the Masai are mountaineers, with homes high up above, over 
the lower districts running from Momba^ inland. Now we hear 
much of the Masai in those districts, Ther^ Masais and Masais. 
Some sections of them appeal to be well disjia^d, have been visited 
by Europeans, and have even afford^ to*them hospitality. Other 
sections do not bear so good a oharaoter. T/bese latter sometimes 
overrun 'li^^>iicts, raiding and otherwise tyrannizing over lowland 

tribes-.h ing nomadic, they halt for a while, and then return to their 

mountlin hoines. Their stay in file undulating plains may depend 
on th oil’umstances; their appearance periodically on certain lines 
may I i rec koned on ; they go far ifield, and are heard of even as far 
as the Lake Nyanza and right up to Uganda. Perhaps there may be 
branches of the tribe up thei». But as regards their position on 
tbc projected railway line between Mombasa and the lake, they 
appear to be casual intruders ^hly, without any permanent residence 
there, and without fixed rights there^whatever residence or riglits 
they may have dn the Kilimanjaro plateaux, which are not now 
in question. If then they were to interfere with the projected 
line they would be interfering with chiefs and tribes under engage¬ 
ments with the Company. Therefore the Company would be 
justified in repelling the outsiders by force. The fact of their being 
thus repelled wiU, among other advantages, cause the indigenous 
tribes to be freed from the terror of raiding and plundering by 
martial nomads. This will speedily lead to increase in the settled 
population. Very posaiV v the Company^^may succeed in peaceably 
settling with the Masai also; indeed it is already in negotiation with 
some sections of this 1 "oublesome tribe; and the character of the 
tribesmen will gen^allj improve. But if the tribe sball hold out, 
they will have to bo;4reci zoned with hereafter, and that is a di^culty 
of a certain sort. But audh an objection is not strong enough to 
invalidate the whole ipreject. The Company will easily be able to 
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organise the defence of their own lino by native Afrfcana. It ia to 
remembered; however, that tbo Masai are not mei with for soihe dia- 
tance inland from the coast, that is until the railway has advanced for v 
one-third or more of its IragUi. Thus the first piece or section of 
line might be opened, passing through; peaceable and friendly tribes 
dependent on our protection, before we have any contact or dealing 
with the Masai* It is Bometithes said that the first section of the 
line will ^iss through a waterless traoti But 1 learn that the 
alignment may avoid this tract and by a slight defiection may follow 
the well watered and richly wooded line of tie Sabaki river or stream, 
a track sparsely peopled at present, but likely to sastain hereof ter an 
abundant population ^ 

I have now described h^efly .what is or ought to bo the policy of 
the Government regarding* tl^ ttdlway project as a potent means * 
of suppressing the slave-trade; and also the Imperial British East 
African Company as al co-operative agent in giving effect to this 
project. It remains t» advert more jpffticularly to the project 
itself. ' 

The line then heMns Mmsbw .on the sea-coast and is to 
touch the north-eaatern borner, of the Lake Victoria Nyanza. 
Mombasa is a noble harbour lor. of war and of peace. It is 
understood to have blen mm^vadiiu]^ by naval authorities. As 
the crow files the dis^tonce is about four hundred miles, hut 

with the unavoidable defiectki^^ri^gnment at five hundred miles. 
At first the line parses thr^]^.^is;:^ybtti»ble country os regards 
levels and river drainage irpm^^ ''eng^eering point of view—not 
farfrwn the basin of the Tanalt^«. much is, we understand, 
known from the results of tba ptftynnTihvy wiTYfy which has already 
advanced for some distance.: Hitt line ascends gradually by 
Kikuyu to undulating plateatflk, rising fo a considerable elevation, with 
many advantages of soil and M it arrives at what may 

probably prove to be the icrvss ; passage, “ the Mau 

Escarpment,” as it is called. This obstacle must be of the nature 
of a rock-wall having a lofty and formidabfe character—which has 
-to bo surmounted or circumvented, and so passed somehow. How 
exactly this is to be accomplished we shall hardly know till the 
survey is done. But from experience in other quarters there is no 
doubt that this will be successfully accomplished, though at a heavy 
expense probably. From this crucial point there is a descent all 
the way to the Great Lake, comparatively plain sailing for the lino, 
but probably expensive. The precise point in the north-east comer 
where the line will touch the Great Lake cannot yet be determined; 
hut^> tlyjre will be no difficulty in such determination, once the survey 
shall have been made. 

Then there is the question of cost, that is, of capital outlay. For 
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'fte portion of tie line already Burreyed Igr Captain Maodonsidil 
cost ta estimated at £0»000 per niHe* ^ Bii^ ii^ 
eeptions* of tie line iave yet to oonie, i^ve hundred miles at say 
;£5,p0p a mile, £2,500,000, this is an estimate wMoh the projeotofs 
might put forward in the hope of its being realised. But could tie 
line be constructed for that sum P Who shall answer that question 
for Africa P Native labour would doubtless be forthcoming on what 
tre known as Indian or Asiatic wages—^perhaps slightly in excess, 
however. The other charges, such as European supervisionpf various 
grides, machinery, plant, permanent way, material, may be calcu¬ 
lated at Indian rates. TS^ti aU ^s it may be doubted wh 
the line could be constructed for less than £5,000 a mile. Few will 
sbelieve that thi? could be done for less* many will fear lest it should 
cost more--say £7,000 ocmjectuiialjy—^that is £3,500,000. This 
amount of capital at 3 per cent;mesas J6105,000 of yearly interest; 
or, if £2,5(M),000 be the bet^^ estlmate, then^/the interest would 
amount to £75,000. Such ^ ' the limits in ^e first instance of a 
burden which is not heavy, decrease. 

Then follows the question^Sow could'su^wn obligation be met 
and discharged P The moneyof cdurse, pe raised in England. 
The capitalist would be sure to reqwe some guarantee, because such a 
line as this could not possibly time. The Imperial 

British East African Company probably not undertake the 

work. A separate railway c^pi^ Muld be * formed with tlm^- 
operation of the Imperial CMptry- ^ the Imperial Company 

furnish the flhancial guaric^. t!?-'^ company P Well, it 

might be asked to furnish a guarantee, in return for 

the benefits it would reoem'irom the undertaking, but it could not 
furnish the whole. This ‘be the leaser part rather than 
the greater. Who would the*greater part then ? There 

really is nobody else except tke British Government. It comes to 
this then, that the British Q»^vemment would have to make a con¬ 
tribution annually, for some litrie tiri® to come at least—^in the shape 
either of a guaranteed interest #*^ a subsidy. Perhaps some would 
prefer a subsidy if something h#; to be given. If assistance be 
given in the shape of a subsidy, - Ke moral effect is better. A sub¬ 
sidised company feels the spu^’ c; necessity for economy and effici¬ 
ency more acutely than a guaraate 1 company does. Could England 
^ord to give such assistance ? Why, certainly she could: the 
amotint is not large as show . above; she is spending much more 
than that annually in ntaritim ) and naval operations for suppression 
of the slave trade. These perations are admittedly wanting in 
a satisfactory measure of sue iess. Inland operations are fai^ inwre 
likely to be successful, and ^imong such operations a railway would 
stand foremost. If, then, economy of expenditure be a paramount 
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object; there might be a dx^mtitiozi of the cost at sea, and this saymg 
might meet the new char^ for a guarantee or a subsidy to the 
railway. 

Then we may revert to the moral obligation incurred by England 
at the Brussels Conference. Either such an obligation is a reality or 
else a sham. There is no middle course between these two alterna¬ 
tives. We refuse to entertain the thought that England would 
affix h^ seal and signature to a sham. It must then be a reality; 
that iS; it must be acted on and carried out. This, too, must cost 
some money. We may loyally strive to econoinise the cost, but 
some cost there must needs be. The other European Powers will 
believe that England must have foreseen that by accepting the 
obUgation she incurred some pecuniary Ikbility. There is still the 
interest ofjjhe British tax-payer to be considered. Well, he has 
never iudged tM money for what he believes to he his duty to 
God Ai^^^Jmn; and ^euch he xega:^ the national efEorts for sup¬ 
pressing Ihe slave Putting ua operations against land 

operations, I have shM:*' that it U would, by 

helping the railway, |i> pay more on the whole than he is now 
paying. But if he have to pay just a little more, what then ? 
He would be developiTY? ailohle territory, which he has, through the 
Govemment os his representative^ taken under his protection at 
least, though not under his adnuiostrarion. And such development 
would open out new fields for British enterprise, fresh markets for 
British trade. Such extensions/must,: indeed, work out their own 
destiny without help from the taxrpayer. But it sometimes happens 
that some state aid is needed at. the initiatory stage for laying the 
foundation of future progress, Gther nations indeed recognise this 
much, more than England does; : But ‘^asionally England also 
recognises the same; and we may hope that in this instance she 
will accord such recognition. 

To conclude. I have now mentioned the suppression of the slave 
trade as the basis of this railway project ; explained generally, sub¬ 
ject always to correction in detail, the position of the Imperial 
British East African Company, a corporation which deserves the 
sympathy of all patriotic Britons; indicated, so far as our topogra¬ 
phical knowledge goes at present, the line of the projected railway; 
and shown how financially and otherwise the plan could he carried 
out. The commercial outlook cannot as yet be measured statistically. 
But we reflect on a region directly affected of 150,000 to 200,000 
square miles, with a still greater area to the north indirectly 
affected, and a population perhaps of six millions, and already 
capable of indefinite augmentation—with a still greater population to 
the north—with a tropical climate and considerable rainfall—-with 
a soil of varying fertility, yet fertile on a general average—with 
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typical African prodxicts, Buoli as iTory and india-rubber and^bees* 
wax, known to be abundant—with at least two navigable rivers— 
all this connected with a mighty lake. Here, then, is a field of 
future commerce; here will spring up a demand for British manu¬ 
factures. Let Lancashire and Yorkshire see to all this for the sake 
of their own prosperity. The ultimate object is to reach the great 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, and to ** tap ” the fine country aU round the 
British moiety of the lake-shore—which, as usual, will prove to be 
the lion’s share in comparison with all European competitors. This 
country, too, appeals to the cultured imagination, for it extends to 
the Ruwenzora group, shown by Stanley to bo the veritable Moun¬ 
tains of the Moon; and onwards stilb to the chain of lakes at the 
!N^ile sources, from which the commercial outlet is at the Mombasa 
coast. Nor need we fear for the safety of the lino once made. 
Free labour will fiock to our industrial standards. The tribes are 
friendly with one exception, and even that turn out to be no 
exception at aU. In India our rSilway em^^s, Europeans, are 
formed into volunteer battalions, that their own line 

and their own stations, and “lager roiip***eir own waggons for 
defence. The same plan will doubtlessfflowed in Africa. The 
Imperial Ov '>ipnny is honourably adiAyflled; its shareholders 
stand by ii there is no transferring of, n^^culating in, its stock. 
National sel v-intcrest prompts thei^execution of this railway proj‘ect. 
And haypilv the standard of 4;^^^ fixed by the 

Anti-slave-trade Conference, like ;^e pole-star in the heavens, 
points in the same direction By ih© path of duty. 

Richard Tbmple. 



A SPANISH MUSIC-HALL. 

I AM aficionado^ as a Spaniard would say, of musio-liallfl. They 
amuse me, and I am always grateful to anyone or anything that 
amuses me. The drama, if it is to be looked on as an art at all, is 
a serious art, to be taken seriously; the art of the music-hall is 
admittedly frivolous—the consecration of the frivolous. The more 
it approaches the legitimate drama the less characteristic, the less 
interesting, it is. Thus what are called in England ‘‘ sketches ” 
are rarely tolerable; they may be endured. If I want a farce I 
will go elsewhere. . I come to the musio-hcll for dancing, for sing¬ 
ing, for the human hat^onies of the acrobat. And I come for that 
enq^uisite sense of the frivolous, that air of Bohemian freedom, that 
relief from respectability, which dne gets here, and nowhere more 
surely than here^ In wJmxiBic-hall the audience is a part of the 
performance. The auL^g^'in a theatre, besides being in itself less 
amusing, is on its bes^ ' hri t^our; you do not so easily surprise its 
“ humours.'^ Here weV.^ ^ia tragio comedy in the box yonder, a 
farce in the third row bv the Scene from a ballet in the 

promenade. The fascination of private performances is irre¬ 

sistible ; and they are so oonstantly (hanging, so full of surprises, 
80 mysterious and so clear. 

And then it is so amuriug^^ contrast the Pavilion with the 
Trocadero, to compare the Eldondo with La Scala; to distinguish 
just the difference, on the stage and off, which one is certain to find 
at Collins’s and the Me^opolitan, at La Cigale and the Divan 
Japonais. To study the indnlduaUty of a music-hall, as one studies 
a human individuality, that is by ho means the least profitable, the 
least interesting, of studies. 

At the beginning of last May ^ spent a few days at Barcelona, 
and one night I went to the Alcaear Espaiiol, the most characteristic 
place I could find, extremely curious to see what a Spanish music- 
hall would be like. It was very near my hotel, in a side street 
turning out of the Bambla, and I had heard through the open window 
the sound of music and of voices. I got there early, a little beforo 
nine. The entrance was not imposing, but it was covered with 
placards which had their interest. I pushed open the swing-doors 
and found myself in a long vestibule, at the other end of which was 
a sort of counter, which did duty for a box-office. I paid, went down 
a sb^p ^r two, and through another door. There was a bar at one 
end of the room, and a few small tables placed near two embra- 
aures, through which one saw an inner room. This was the hall. 
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At one end was a little stage; the curtain was down, and the 
muflicians’ chairs and desks were vacant. Except for the stage, and 
for a gallery which ran along one side and the other end, the room 
was just like an ordinary caf4. There were the usual seats, theusual 
marhle-topped tables, the usual glasses, and, lounging sleepily in 
the comers, the usual waiters. Two or three people stood at the- 
har, a few more were drinking coffee or aguardiente at the tables. 
Presently two women came in, and began to arrange one another’^ 
dresses in the comer. Two of the performers, I thought, and 
rightly. Then a few more people come in, and a few more, and the 
place gradually filled. The audience was not a distinguished one^ 
None of the women wore hats, and few of them assumed on air of 
too extreme superiority to the waiters. Two fantastic creatures at a 
table next to me seemed to find it pleasant as well as profitable to be- 
sorved by a waiter who would at down at the same table and pay 
open court to them. Women would appear and disappear at the 
door leading into the next room, the room.i^th the bar. The red 
door by the side of the stage—the stage-d^^—beg^n to open and 
shut. And now the musicians were The grey-haired 

leader of the orchestra, smoking ^ ^ score. He- 

sat down hir. piano, and handed roun®. ^meets of music. The 
members thb '^rthbstra brought new^a^|“ ®th them. The man 
who plajed the clarionet was smoking a ci^pte fixed in an inter¬ 
minable ' .older. Ho did his duty by his instmment in the overture 
that foil .wed, but he never idlowed the cigarette to go out. I 
thought the performance remarkable. 

The band, for a music-hall of no higher pretensions, was extremely 
good. It had the genuine xnwo-hall swing, and a sympathetic 
delicacy which I h^ expected.- The overture sounded very 
Spanish. It was a poi-poutri of som^ kind, with much variety of 
airs, a satisfying local colour. After the overture the curtain rose 
on a mise-en-schie of astonishing meagreness. It was a zarzuela —a 
“ sketch ”—called L'Ecrin da Bhah d-e Perse, in which the principal 
performer was Mile, Anna Durmance, a lady who spoke excellent 
Pren(di on occasion, but <vho looked and acted as only a Spaniard 
could look and act. The Spaniards have very little talent for acting. 
They lack flexibility, they have not tho instinctive sense of the 
situation, such as every Frenchman and every Frenchwoman possess 
by right of birth. The H'/m move spasmodically, as if galvanised. 
The women place themselvo^—gracefully, of course—in. certain posi¬ 
tions, because they know ^ hau such positions are required. They use 
the appropriate gestures, 1 heir faces assume cer^in expressions; but 
it is all done with thei^air one who has learnt a lesson. Aiafi. tko 
lesson has evidcn% h^en r. difficult one. The zarzuela was amusing 
in its wildly farcical wiay—a farce of grotesque action, of incredihlo 
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'exaggeration. There was a great deal of excited moyement, a series 
of rather disoonneoted episodes^ a good deal of noise. Anna Dur- 
mance was best in a scene where she came on as a washerwoman. 
Spaniards, with whom the washerwoman’s art is of pubKc interest, 
-an element of the picturesque, are yery fond of personating washer¬ 
women, and they do it particularly well. There were other moments 
when Mile. Durmance was excellent; certain gestures, a typically 
Spanish way of walking. But one was not sorry when, in the usual 
sudden way, all the performers rushed together upon the stage; 
there wore some exclamations, some laughter, some joining of hands, 
nnd the curtain was down amid a thunder of applause. 

The next performer was really a Frenchwoman. ** EUe eat affreuse,* * 

said a dark Southerner near me, whose “meridional yivacity.’’ 

' , was 

Tinmifltakably in evidence, “ mais elle a 4t4 gracieuse.’ 

imagine she had once been very handsome. She was 
“frightful7 now, but one saw that she owed somethii 
** make-up.” Her voice,, as she saag some well-known Fren^^^ 
songs, in whichj^my irrorirassible neighbour joined from time 
showed signs of havin^usio-htoen better. She was a great fa*^ 
with the audience, an^ in a i pauses between the stanzas she"^ 
smile and nod to her ^^^otuhere and there. I did not share i ^ 
enthusiasm, having (t the same songs much better given^^.. 
where. When, after tbk interval,; she came on the stage again, 
dressed as a man, I was surprised to see how well she could look. 
She was to take charge of the Teateo Tilhp she made her 

bow before disappearing behind: the curtain. The Lilliputian 
Theatre has not, I think, reached England, though it has long been 
at home in Paris. It is a contrivanoe after the style of a Punch and 
Judy show, only, instead of marionettes w^o do all the action, there 
is a combination between t]!fb operator and his puppets. As in a 
certain sort of caricature, one sees a large head supported by a tiny 
body, with finikin arms and legs, which move as they are worked 
from behind. The head is that of the performer, the rest belongs 
to the puppets ; and it is indeed comic to see the perfect sympathy 
which exists between the head which sings, the puppet hands which 
gesticulate, and the puppet legs which dance. The repertoire of 
these miniature theatres seems to be limited. Tho songs I heard at 
the Alcazar Espanol at Barcelona were almost without exception the 
same that I had heard at the Montagnes Busses at Paris. There 
was tho same red-haired Englishman who danced a hornpipe, tho 
same “ t4nor qui monte le cou,” the same caricature of the chorus 
of servant-girls in the Cloches de Corncville —“ Voyez par oi, voyez 
par la.” More thunders of applause—Spanish audiences are incon¬ 
ceivably enthusiastic—and the Frenchwoman was again bowing 
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behind the footlights, drawing back rapidly to avoid the curtain 
which came down, as i^ had a way of doing, precipitately. 

After this wo had some more music, and the curtain rose for the 
** Baile espanol por las seuoritas Espinosa/’ This, despite its name, 
was not so typically Spanish as I had expected. The two girls wore 
ballet-skirts, which are never used in the characteristic Spanish 
dances. They had castanets, however, and there was something 
neither French nor English in the rhythm of their long, sweeping 
movements, their turn backward upon themselves, their sudden way 
of ending a figure by a stamp on the ground, followed by a pose of 
unexpected immobility. They gave us several dances. Between 
whiles one could see them, in the very visible and haphazard coulmes 
on the prompt side of the stage, chatting together, signalling to 
their friends in the audience, giving a last twitch to their tights, a 
final pat of adjustment to the saucer skirts. 

As soon as this performance was over I saw four of the women at 
the other end of the room, whom I hod already guessed to be some 
of the dancers, leave their places and make for the stage-door. The 
next entry on the programme was " Baile SeviUailas, por las parejas 
madre 6 liija, Isabel Santos, y las hennanas Mazantini.” Isabel 
Santos, tlv** mother, was a vigorous, strongly-built, hard-featured, 
deternuncu looking woman of fifty. Her daughter was slight, 
graceful, delicately pink and white, very pretty and charming; her 
face 'as perfectly sweet and simple, with something of a remote 
and c :eair.y look in the eyes. One of the sisters Mazantini was fat, 
ugly, and unattractive ; the other, a rather large woman, had an 
admirable figure and a gay and pleasant face. The curtain rose to a 
strange dance-measure. The four women took their places on the 
stage, facing one another by two and two. They raised their arms, 
the eight pairs of castanets clanged %t once, and the dance began. 
Spanish dances have a certain resemblance with the dances of the 
East. One’s idea of a dance, in England, is something in which all 
the movement is due to the legs. In Japan, in Egypt, the legs 
have very little to do with the dance. The exquisite rhythms of 
Japanese dancers are produced by the subtle gesture of hands, the 
manipulation of scarves, the delicate undulations of the body. In 
Arab dances, in tho draise du venire^ the legs are more motionless 
still. They are only used to assist in producing the extraordinary 
movements of the stcnnach and the hips in which so much of the 
dance consists. It is a dance in which the body sets itself to its 
own rhythm. Spanish dancing, which no doubt derives its Eastern 
colour from the M(brs. is almost equally a dance of the whole body, 
and its particular (iari cteristic—the action of the hips—is^u^to a 
physical peculiarity of the Spaniards, whose spines have a special 

3 B 2 
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'Ai ni^ue corye of tbeir own. The walk of Spenidt wonuox hai 'k 
fame r one a Tenua GalHj^gas at erery comer-; 
and it IS to imitate what in them is real and beantiful that tike 
women of other nations hare introduced the hidwiis numioiy of th^ 

bustle.” The Baile Seyillafias, with all its differences, had a 
very definite resemblance to the Arab dances 1 had seen. It 
began with a gentle swaying moyement in time to the regular clack- 
clack of castanets. Now the women faced one another, now they 
glided to and fro, changing places, as in a movement of the Lancers. 
The swaying moyement of the hips became more pronounped; the 
body moved in a sort of circle upon itself. And then they would 
cross and re-cross, accentuating the rhythm with a stamp of the 
heels. Their arms waved and dipped, curving with the curves of' 
the body. The dance grew more exciting, with a sort of lascivious 
suggestiveness, a morbid, perverse charm, as the women writhed to 
and fro, now languishingly, now fiiriously, together and apart. It 
ended with a frantic tn^rnonssemefit of the hips, a stamp of the heels, 
and a last clang of the castanets as the arms grew rigid in the 
sudden immobility of the body. There were two encores, and two 
more dances, much the same as the first, and then at last the curtain 
was allowed to descend, and the women went tranquilly back to the 
comer where they had been drinking coffee with their friends. 

When the curtain rose again, after a long interval, the stage was 
empty but for a wooden chair placed just in the middle. The chair 
was waiting for Senor Pon, who was to give us a ** concierto de 
guitarra.” Seiior Pon, a basinesa-like person, bustled on to tlie 
stage, seized the chair and placed if nearer the footlights, sat down, 
looked around for his friends in the casual and familiar manner 
peculiar to the place, and began to tune his guitar. Then ho 
plucked softly at the wires, mid a suave, delicious melody floated 
across the clink of glasses. One wanted moonlight, a balcony, a 
woman leaning over the balcony, while the serenade rose out of the 
shadow. But indeed one saw all that. Then the melody ceased, 
and the business-like Pon was bowing to the audience. There was 
a torrent of applause, and he sat down again, and struck up an 
imitative fantasia, in which one heard the bugles blowing the 
reveille, the march music of the troops, with clever realistic effects, 
and a really wonderful command of tho instrument. The piece 
ended suddenly, the musician sprang up, bowed, and retreated with 
his chair, to avoid the irrepressible curtain. But the attdienco 
insisted on another encore, and when he had given it—a charming 
air played charmingly—they howled persistently, but unavailingly, 
for n^ore. 

Senor Pon was followed by Sefiorita Villaclara, a fair-complexioned 
woman, with dark, sleepy, wicked eyes, and black hair trailing over 
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ber foreiiead, witb carls near &6 TEe 1^^ cl &e 

orcbeaira began to pla^r on the pmo a briefs monotoiums ^ Sind 
the woman—looking out bsftween her half-shut eyes—began 
Ufakguena, It was a strange, piercing, hlooriBh chant, sung in a '^ 
high falsetto voice, in long, acute, trembling phrases—a wail rather 
than a song—-with pauses, as if to gain breath, between. A few 
words seemed to be repeated over and over again, with tremulous, 
inarticulate cries that wavered in time to a regularly beating rhythm. 
The sound was like nothing I have ever h^rd. It pierced the 
brain, it tortiired one with a sort of delicious spasm. The next song 
had more of a regular melody, though still in this extraordinary 
strained voice, and still with something of a lament in its monotony. 

I could not understand the words, but the woman’s gestures left no 
doubt as to the character of the song. It was assertively indecent, 
but with that curious kind of indecency—an almost religious solem¬ 
nity in performer and audience—which the Spaniards share with 
the Eastern races. Another song followed, given with the same 
serious and collected indecency, and received with the same serious 
and collected attention. It had a refrain of ** Alleluia! ” and the 
woman, I Icn wr not why, borrowed a man’s soft felt hat, tamed 
down the brii.' put it on before beginning the song. When 
the apph -use vrus over she returned the hat, came back to the table 
at whicl ah had been sitting, dismally enough, and yawned more 
desperal *ly t lan ever. 

The d ncr; which came next was described on the programme as a 
tan-can. It was really more like the ekahut than the can-can. Four 
people took part, two men and two women. One of the men was as 
horrible a creature as I have ever seen—a huge, clean-shaved, close- 
cropped, ashen-hued sort of human ^od; the other was prepos¬ 
terously tall and thin, all angles. Of the women, one was common¬ 
place enough, with a seriousness worthy of Grille d’Egout, but the 
younger of the two, a piquant, amusing madcap, was as reckless as 
La Goulue. The band struck up a lively air from Madame Angoty 
and the guadrille nainraHste began. It was very like the chahut as 
one sees it at the Moulin Eouge, but there were differences, and the 
Spanish dance was oerttdnly the merrier and the more like a quad¬ 
rille, as certainly as it wa^ a le^^ elaborate and extraordinary per¬ 
formance. Skirts whirled, legs shot into the air, there was a 
posturing, a pirouetting, av;d then each man seized his partner and 
led her round the stage a gallop. Then the skirts rose and 
twirled again, the little s^’ oes waved in the air, and the merry-faced 
woman laughed as she flu ig herself into the headlong movement of 
the dance. Not the leasi astonishing part of it was the sariet of 
hops by wbicb the toad-l he man defied every principle of equili¬ 
brium, now more than e^er toad-like, as he squatted lumpishly on 
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liig heels. Dance foUawed danoe, as taiie ohang^^t^ 
almost in a state of ezhanstion that the qnartel fuudlj^ 
off thestage. f , 

There was still another dance to be given, and by ^he performeie 
of the Baile Sevillanas. It vras something betweei]| that and 'Ae 
can-can, with the high-hidring of the latter, and^ the swaying 
movement, accentuated by the heels, of the former. In response to 
an encore, Isabel Santos, the sturdy old veteran, lame forward 
alone, and it was ind|ed half comic, and soon wholly impressive, to 
see this incredibly agile middle-aged woman go through the wild 
movements of the dance. She did it with immense spirit, flinging 
her legs into the air with a quite youthful vivacity; she did it also 
with a profound artistic seriousness, which soon conquered one'f^ 
inclination to see anything ridiculous or unseemly in the perfor^^^' 
ance. I am afraid the pretty daughter will never bo such a danifi^? 
as the hard-featured mother. Isabel Santos the elder is, in her 
a great artist. - 

After this—^it was now past midnight—there was nothing specially ! 
new or interesting in the i|w numbers that a too liberal manage¬ 
ment wasted on the few drinkers who still sat about the hall. The 
Provencal near me had gone, in his turbulent way; the two women 
at the next table'were gathering Up tbeir shawls; nearly all the 
glasses were empty, and no one clapped his hands for the waiter 
with the two kettles, the coflee and the milk. One by one tho 
dancers left their corner and suadefor the door; and when, at last^ 
Isabel Santos and her pretty daughter had said good-bye, I saw 
there was nothing to stay for, and I followed. 


Arthur Stmoks. 



, GLIMPSES OF OABLTLE. 

A IBAGMENT. 

Many among us feel that our lives have been largely influenced by 
some one man or book tibat we chanced to become acquainted with 
in early youth. 

I was lying idle on the deck of a P, and 0. steamer^ wondering 
whether life was worth living, when my hand happened to light on 
a tattered volume of Carlyle's Mimllanm, in which I found his 
essay on Bums and his second essay on Goethe. These papers read 
to me almost like a new revelation of life, and seemed to show that 
when earnestly regarded, the future, even of a lieutenant in the East 
India Company's service, was susceptible of development. On 
reaching England I fell in with Sartor Resartus and Bast and Prmcnty 
works which yet further attracted me to their author. Shortly 
afterwards Mr. Carlyle invited me to his house in Cheyne Eow; but 
on presenting myself at the door an elderly Scotch female intimated 
that her ms "ter was engaged and did not see people. I said that I 
hod como ajniointment, upon which I was conducted to the top of 
the heuse. rhero 1 found Mr. Carlyle seated at a small table in the 
middle of a sort of prophet's chamber. A yet smaller table, with 
some books on it, stood against a double window. There was 
nothii g else in the room, except two or three chairs. He welcomed 
me very kindly, and began talking of the North-West Frontier of 
India.. He seemed much interested about General John Jacob and 
his work with the Scinde Horse in the Bofen desert. I explained 
that my old chief, though employed^^n the command of cavalry, was 
yet a man of original thought and of an organising and constructive 
mind. Mr. Carlyle had evidently been reading some of the general's 
diatribes against the foolishness of governments and religious cant. 
He objected that Jacob was too profuse of the superlative degree; 
and I remarked that I had often brought this characteristic under 
the notice of the g^meral, suggesting that if he would begin with the 
positive he could hold the comparative and superlative in reserve, 
while by commencing with the superlative there was nothing left 
but to expand into big print and underlinings. “And what did 
Jacob say?” asked Car-yle. He said, that what he wrote was God's 
truth, and it could not b^. printed too large. 

Mr. Carlyle then h unched out upon the advantages of a life of 
action and milita^ d §oipline; he advised me utterly to avoid that 
great froth oceai called literature, and specially the tMn^ called 
poetry. J submitted that he himself had mainly attracted me to 
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liters/and that I tmderaiood been passed in printing 

his genius upon the age. " Yes,’^ lie said, I nm a TOter of books; 
and once in a century a man may write a book worth reading* But 
thetnith is, in early life anything of it, when 

someone told ine I should find I wanted among th^^ 
Gennans, and thus I came upon Goethe. But for all that 
life is an aotioii and not a thought, and you had bett^ 
stick to your wtfrit on the frontier and life will open round 
joui** Be ^ni^ed by asking me to come 16 him agiun ; and a day 
or two a^enra^B w^ote m a note in a Tcay small hand, inviting me 
to accompany him tb a dinner at Lord Ashburton's. I went accord¬ 
ingly, and sat hCEt to a gehtleman who proved to be Mr. 

Senior, and who soon en^ged me in a converration on politioah 
•'economy, I ventured to differ fi^m him, and he was explaining tg 
»me that I knew very little of the subject, when Mr. Carlyle, frotf 
' the other side of the table, burst in, saying that I was quite righS 
- and telling Mr. Senior that he had driven God out of the univers^ 
and would soon not let them have even the poor old devil. 1 need 
not add that I was greatly relieved by this interruption, and left the 
two giants to fight the battle out. On leaving, Mr. Carlyle called a 
four-wheeler, and said he would drive me as far as Hyde Park 
Comer, where our ways parted. No sooner had we started than he 
fired up on the politics of the day, and was anything but compli¬ 
mentary to Parliament and the Forc^ Office; he became so 
excited that he stood up and swayed liis i^^ about, quite astonish¬ 
ing me by the fact that a man of genius who largely dominated the 
thought of his time should so agitate fdmself with matters which I, at 
that time, regarded as of little real importance. But he thundered 
• on, and I did not attempt to get a word in even edgeways. At 
‘length the cab drew up, and we*found ourselves at his door, whence 
il walked home to the other side of Hyde Park. 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Carlyle asked me to tea, and, with Mrs. 
Carlyle, received me in his simply furnished drawing-room. He soon 
worried me into an argument and upset everything I ventured to 
advance. Tea over, he went to the mantelpiece and filled his pipe 
which he smoked often, and which I suspect affected his digestion, 
for he complained more than once of dyspepsia, and I ventured 
to suggest that his smoking might perhaps injure and depress 
him. ** Yes," he said, ** and the doctors told me the same thing. 

I left off smoking and was very meeserable; so I took to it again, 
and was very meeserable still; but I thought it better to smoke 
and be meeserable than to go without." His pipe being filled he 
descended, as was his wont, to the small garden in rear of the house, 
to coimnuTie with the Elernul Silences, But just as he w'as closing 
the door Mrs. Carlyle called out, Why, when Mazzini was here 
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otW nights you iook side of the argument tnat ittr. P^y 
did this eyening'* Carlylo, putting his head round the 
inerely said/ '^ And^what’s the use of a man if he oiumot tahe two 
eides of an argument ? ” 

Sometime afterwards I was sitting in his room when the conver¬ 
sation turned u^pn 0oethe. I remarked that I had been much 
puzzled, when reading Wilhelm Mmfer^ by a diagram representing 
something between a key and a orossi and that I could not make 
out what it meant ; he looked at me intently from under his haetling 
brows, and said, “No moore can 1*\ But perceiving that I was a 
little disappointed he continued, “Well, you know Goethe used to 
keep seTeral Works on hand, and hang his manuscript up in bags; 
and I suppose that one day he must have pulled Wilhelm Meister 
down and scratched this cross while thinking of what he should say 
next.” He then explained that Goethe was the many-sided liberator 
of the thought of Germany, atift the germ of most that had come 
out since, whether in action or science. 

I find it difHcult to recall many of his serious sallies, for what 
chiefly rested m my mind were his quaint sayings uttered with a 
half-humorou: expression of face. His language in conversation, 
as in his writ ngs, was often in sledge-hammer fashion, and yet it 
did not sound so, for his manner was kindly, natural, and at inter¬ 
vals almost fonder. I was so engrossed with the man that it was 
not until after his death that I heeame aware of his origin and his 
lionourablo poverty. Had I known the latter when the cab pulled 
up at hhi door, assuredly'he should not have paid the half-crown 
for me. But ho seemed too great for mo to venture to intrude 
ray mite. 

Eventually I returned to the East, an^was ordered to ride from 
the capital of Persia to the Indian frontier, in view to reporting on 
the political condition of the intervening territories. I was at 
Herat in 1860, when the Persian army, beaten by the Turcomans, 
was retreating along the line of the Moorgab; and when on this, 
and other public accounts, affairs were somewhat disturbed, and 
one’s head at times felt a httle loose on one’s shoulders. I was lying 
ono evening outside the w ills of the Herat Fort, under the star¬ 
light and near the singularly beautiful mausoleum of the Timur 
family, when it occurred to me that I was unaccountably calm and 
happy for an ordinary man v o found himself a thousand miles 
away from any other European, . ad surrounded by excitable Asiatics, 
some of whom had old blood 1 mds with the Indian Government. On 
reflection, howovet, I attribut* d my mental condition to the influence 
of Carlyle, and I remember r spearing to myself the linos whiclf he 
had translated from Goetbe, i ud which in that, as in many other 
crises, have shot strength and jolace into iny heart 



Hdds ia it 
OladivM and iorrow; 

,pr^ fitill Ihoxw, 

Nasght that al^ea in it . 

Paantin^ 

Afidioisnm 
Teotidd the duk Pertai, 

Ot>^ofaUMoit^ 

Stew silent rest o'ep ns^ • 

ClraTes nnder XU fiileni 

” Whilst e&inest thou gacest 
OomeS bodteg of ten^} 

Comes phantasm and error : 

Perplexing the bravest 
With doubt and misgiving. 

** But heard are the voices— 

Heard are the sages, 

The World'S and the Ages: 

‘ Choose TveU, i^our choice is 
Brief and endless. 

** * Here eyes do regard you 
In Eternity's stillness; 

Here is all Mness, 

Ye braTo, to reward you; 

Work and despair not.’ ” 

The next morning I went inte) t^e bazaar and selected a finely* 
woven camePs-hair robe, and a small Persian prayer-carpet of exqui¬ 
site colour and texture, aud resolvedjto carry both of them with me 
through Afghanistan and Belooohisthn for transmission to Choyno 
Bow. These articles, in fact, formed my only luggage, besides 
what was contained in my saddle-bags. The rohe and rug reached 
Mr. Carlyle in due course, • and many years afterwards my friend 
Miss F. told me that he*had placed the little carpet under his 
writing-table in the upper chamber, and that the earners-hair 
robe had been turned into a sort of dressing-gown, and used by him 
to the end of his life. She added, that it was this robe in which the 
late Sir Edgar Boehm had enveloped Carlyle’s sitting figure, now 
placed in the Chelsea Gardens, and that the little carpet had been 
taken by Carlyle, in a fit of tenderness, to the dressing-table of his 
wife. Becalling these statements, I remember the fable of the 
earthen vessel which on Oriental picked out of the stream, and, 
hringiiTg it to his nostrils, addressed it: “ Why, you must be made 
of roses.” “No,” replied the vessel, “I am only an earthen pot; 
hut I used to hold rose-leaves, and still keep their scent.” 

But I have omitted to mention two remnants of .conversation: one 
reified to Miss Martineau, who hod been extremely kind to me when 
in London, honouring me by correspondence, and associating my 
name with her contributions to the Daily ATetfs. Asking Mr. Carlyle 
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Ms estimate of liei and alluding in particular to Jw aWe 

summaTy of the Poeitiye thilosopliy, lie paused for a xzlomazitf 
then said dowly, “ she is ihe sort of WOTnan that woidd haVe 
made a good matron in A hospital.*' I did not continue the stibjectr 
The other conyemtioft relat^ to Frederick the Great, whose histoiy 
he was then writing. He explained that his view of Fredenok was. 
that he found himself set to govern a country with a simply insuffer¬ 
able frontier, and that Frederick had therefore, by the only possiblo 
means, namely^ drilled force, resolved to render his f^ntier a 
tolerable one, and moderately secure against surrounding enemies. 
I asked him what he thought of Frederick's cavalry generals, 
Seidlitz and Ziethcn, “Well,” he said, “theywer^ just famous 
gallopers.” Now this was, perhaps, the only subject upon which 
my philoBophor and guide could; have roused me into contradiction. 
But fresh from m j cavalry general, and imbued with all his lessons 
concerning the cavalry genius of Sannihol, Cromwell, Hyder Ali, 
and others, I rejoined somewhat sharply: “And do you not think, 
Mr, Carlyle, ihat as much genius can Be shown in the handling of 
cavalry as th< writing of booksP” “Well,” he said, “there is 
something l th it.” So I went on to expound to him what General 
Jacob had iUgl.c me about the fifteen campaigns of Hannibal, the 
battle of r nba ., where the Lord delivered the enemy into the hand 
of Cromwi n, and the letter of Hyder Ali to the English general. 
I conclude i by referring to the battle of Eoasbach, where Seidlitz, 
in commaTid of the cavalry, repeatedly refused to obey tbe order of 
the king to charge until the right moment arrived, when he forth¬ 
with swept the foe from the field. Mr. Carlyle looked interested, 
but said nothing. When The Sietory of Frederick the Great ap¬ 
peared, however, I was amused to find ^hat Seidlitz and Ziethen had 
become great cavalry commanders, and that no mention was mode of 
“famous gallopers.” The thoughts of an age are the heritage of tho 
age in common; but he who, passing those thoughts through the 
alembic of his own genius, reproduces them in language which men 
will not willingly let die, stamps the ago with his image and 
superscription, and his works shine on through a long posterity. It 
was thus that Shakespeo .*e, chancing to light on an old and unknown 
sonnet, turned it, by a stroke of his pen, into the deathless lines 
now inscribed below his statue in Westminster Abbey—“Style gives 
immortality.” 

After many years I again etumed from the East, and again met 
Carlyle, but he seemed to . ue an altered man. The enthusiasm was 
gone, and he appeared to take less interest in men and in affairs. 
The last time I saw him lie was passing into the London Library. 
He looked aged, bent, and hopelessly sad ; the wfeck of a long and 
of a well-spent life. I lifted my hat to him, but he did not seem 
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really to recognise me, and so lie disappeared into the library,, ar 
not long after, through death, into eternity. I am told that in h 
last hcurs ho repeated Garth^s lines:— 

** To dio is landing on some silent shore, 

"Where hillovs never break nor tempests i*oar ; 

Ere veil ve feel the friendly stroke, ’tis o'or.” 

But this is hearsay; and it is not thus that my mind^s eyo heholo 
him. I prefer to imagine those dreamily intent eyes regarding u 
from Eftmity^s stillness, for death is not a curtain with a ska 
behind it. 

As to his hooks, I find that Carlyle’s writings still survive, an 
that some among them are more than ever read by the people. Hi 
later efforts never attracted me, and it irritates my flesh to rea< 
through Frederick; but England is now realising much that wa 
predicted in Fast and Present His Sarlor has appeared like a nei 
revelation, and his Hero Worship has taught many a young trifler t 
become earnest in thought* and courageous in work. His essay 
influenced the lives of many, for he knew how to lift and cheer th 
existence of another, although he;w|iB incapable of rendering his owi 
life cheerful. Emerson said of hiiB he was a marvellous child.’ 

Still more recently I was bjr some friends to look ove; 

Carlyle’s old dwelling-place. AifiTing at the door, I found th( 
number changed, and panes <9 gki»' smashed in the dining-roon 
window. Inside the house was and bare ; its rooms quit< 

mute; its tenants passed away. In. the drawing-room I whisperec 
to my friend, “ I see things heare you cannot see; he sat there; ’ 
and there between the windows st^ the little couch on which she 
rested with her pet dog. Pasidng into Ihe back room, a druggist’f 
bottle stood on the mantelpftoe labeUed, for Mrs. Carlyle, and half- 
filled with medicine, which she will neve^take. Looking out of the 
window, the little garden had all gone astray, and the walls stared 
emptily on one another. I turned from the scene as one turns from 
the ambitions of life on finding at last what folly they are. Still 
Carlyle, though dead, yet speaketh, and his works do follow him— 

“ Onward, upward, his soal’s flight, 

Bound him, dawns eternal break; 

All is bright, all is bright I ” 


Lewis Pellt. 
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The substitution, early in the present century, of penitentiaries in 
the place of more sanguinary penalties for malefactors, was an out¬ 
growth of the humanizing tendencies of advancing civilisation. 
There existed, from the very b;iginning, the expectation that 
prisoners might he reformed; but the means used for reformation 
were limited to punishment and religioii'i ministrations. The pains, 
of imprisonment were relied on to produce penitence, and a favour¬ 
able state of mind for the rccopiion of religion. The prevalent 
belief seems to have been that human nature, however depraved,, 
could not long withstand the combined Iri flu once of punishment 
and pious exhortations. The philanth ^ i and the philosopher 
built the penitentiary system, and buildee ' Itor than they knew. 
Two kinds of penitentiaries comprised, ul 1870, the total of 
invention in America for a reformative trer aent of adult criminals,, 
namely, the Pennsylvania cellular prisons 'r solitary, or in modem 
phrase, separate confinement, and ■Ihe An irn v^ongregate prisons, 
latterly termed silent system prwns. ■• either system has been, 
satisfactorily successful; but &e prison has almost 

entirely superseded the Penuf^ltai^ p5;:;.cion system. Of the latter 
the Eastern Penitentiary at PhiladeiphI aloije remains. As late as 
1820 the legislature of Isew York seri* idy '.-.onsidored the abandon¬ 
ing of a penitentiary syatom. toport made that year by an 

authorised commission condemns it u- -i failure, but does not suggest 
any better plan. 

The thought of the .:entur 5 -i? fliameterized America, as in 
England, by a diminished in ihe value of punishments 

either to prevent crime or prbd^.e reformation of criminals; and 
the common sense of the presei!- time concedes that all elEorts to 
impress religion on prisoners, y be effective, should be supple¬ 
mented by careful study of the rimaials themselves, and by skilful 
measures to remove obstacles, subjective and objective, the way 
being thus paved for better oh'viour. There has been during 
recent years a broadening of c ception as to the purpose for 
which the State should attempt th reformation of prisoners. It is 
not so much for tho salvation ( souls, for it is doubtful if tho 
State can properly infringe in liv lual liberty to adjust the moral 
relations, but rather for tho r efcimation of the criminal for the 
public protection. Reformatio i is the only sure protection. The 
idea of deriving protection fro u crimes through the reformation ^ 
criminals has, within the past if teen years, made much process m 
pubEc favour. Reforms of tbe criminal law have been effected. 
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motahlf in New York a^d OMo^’whereiby of the 

courts, the indetehnXJBite have he&a. 'duWituted for the time ** 
sentences, and the prmoiple of conditional release or parole has heen 
introduced in these and other of the States ; while in Nelv York, 
Massaohnsetts, Ohio, Minnesota, and Kansas reformatoiy prisons 
have been erected, or are now in process of construction. 

The usual cost of a reformatory plant is about one million dollars; 
indeed the New York State Reformatory, the oldest and the most 
complete, has absorbed for construction very nearly two millions of 
dollars. This reformatory prison is located at Elmira, two hundred 
and eighty miles from New York, on the New York, Lake Erie, and 
Westem Railway. It occupies a tract of two hundred and eighty 
acres of land, of which sixteen acres are enclosed by a guard wall 
for the prison proper. The general control is vested in a board of 
Managers who^ appointed by the Governor and confirmed by the 
Senate of the State, serve without compensation. The General 
Superintendent is appointed by the Managers, and he, in turn, 
appoints and dismisses at pleasure all other employees; but the 
Managers alone have power to fix their rate of pay. 

The management of the reform^ry is singularly free from bane¬ 
ful political influence; free from the partisan considerations which 
in some American prisons afEect the distribution of institutionary 
patronage, such as appointments and purchases, and cause frequent 
changes in the persotinel of the admanistration, with all the injurious 
unsteadiness of policy incident thereto. The President of the Board 
of Managers and the General Superintendent (incumbent) were 
appointed to ofiice before the prison was opened for prisoners, or 
even the organic legislative Act was framed. 

The prisoners, more than fourteen hundred at present, are all 
felons, males, of age betwedu sixteen and thirty years; they consist 
of men who are not known to have been previously imprisoned for 
high crimes. They are held under what is known as the ** Indeter¬ 
minate Sentence Law,” but it is really not indeterminate, since the 
maximum statutory penalty for the offence is, in each case, the 
maximum of possible imprisonment. In imposing the sentence, 
however, the Court does not name or determine it; it is fixed by 
statute. Under the limitation, solely, of the maximum above named, 
the Management of the Reformatory is fully authorised to fix the date 
,of release. The text of this clause of the Act of 1877 is as follows;— 

**Whexi it appears to the said Managers that there is a reasonable probability 
that any prisoner will live and remain at liberty without violating the law, and 
that his release is not incompatihlo with the welfare of society, then they 
shall issue to such prisoner an absolute release from imprisonment. But no 
other form of application for the release of any prisoner shall be entertained by 
the managers. ...” 

The Act also authoiiBes a conditiozial rdease on parole, upon the prin- 
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ciple of ilic ticket-of-leaTe system in England; 'it is a TBiy impoxiwi 
feature of tfioTefomatoiy system^^^^M 

^ 1^ administiationf tHe gradation of crimes and penaltieB in 
tke statutes is of no e€ect here ; prisoners rarely remain the ftdl 
maximum for their crime, the ayerage period of their restraint being 
less than two years, while the ayerage possible maximom detention 
considerably exceeds fiyo years. A person committed for heinous 
crime, inyolying a maximum of twenty years, may, if worthy, gain 
his release quite as soon as another with five years* maximum. How¬ 
ever, the man of bad character remains a longer, and he of less vicious 
temperament a shorter period; so that there occurs incidentally an 
adjustment of the penalty to the ctaracter of the criminal, which 
satisfies, perhaps, the rude popular demand for justice in the treatment 
of criminals under the law. There is not, however, any plan or pur¬ 
pose, either in the sentence or imprisonment, to mete out retribution. 
The retributive in this Hefoniiatoiy is quite eliminated from the 
elements of what might be called the punishment of criminals. It 
scarcely needs to be added that the particular crime oommitted 
rarely reveals anything of importance as to the real depravity of the 
criminal himself, of the difficulties to be encountered in efforts for 
his reformatim. 7 Li reforc his crime should not, and at this Eefor- 
matory it doe s n i, very mnoh influence the duration of imprisonment. 

As in the ' sgi, lative 4ct, so in the disciplinary regime everything 
is remodiul, ^oth ag retributive. The prisoner is recognised as one 
who, unresti ined by the requirements of ordinary society, is out of 
adjustment and for that reason a troublesome or a dangerous 
citizen. His imprisonment is but the tightening of society’s grasp 
upon him for the public protection. The obligation is, then,^ to 
adjust or readjust him; to rehabilitate the prisoner at the earliest 
practicable period. All the objects Jf imprisonment are really 
included in these two—protection from the prisoner and his reforma¬ 
tion for the benefit of the population at largo. 

The deterrent purpose of criminal penalties, of imprisonment, is at 
this Reformatory relegated to a place of minor importance. ^ There 
may, possibly, be traced in society a real though unconscious impres¬ 
sion, operating to prevent crimes, which arises from habitually 
associatingignominous penalties with certain crimes and conduct; 
but such on effect is not easily discovered in the generation when 
the penalties are applied. In'; ae case of current legal crimes ^r- 
petrated by common criminals it s doubtful if the deterrent principle 
is very effective, as is evidenc- d by the crimes committed. Indeed, 
the hazards involved in. the >enaltic8 seem sometimes to incite to 
crime. An experienced ^criminal, after imprisonment, remarked»on 
his releaseI intend to quit stealing for a time, but I wish it to 
be understood that I am not a’raid of the penalties; I am a veteran 
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and not a coward/’ Host crimes committed by youthful criminals 
are impulsive or instinctive acts—the product of defective character 
and natural evil conduct not to be restrained ordinarily by prudential 
considerations; certainly not until they are educated and trained to 
so regulate their lives. 

Discarding the doctrines of retributive and deterrent penalties, 
the management of the Reformatory is relieved from obligations to 
inquire into the moral responsibility of the criminal, either the 
degree of it or the fact of it, and free from any duty to measure out 
to the prisoners any estimated equivalent of punishments. Thus 
relieved, the ascertainable causes of criminal conduct naturally first 
engage attention, constituting I field of inquiry intricate enough 
for the profoundest philosopher and fascinating beyond expression, ' 
with rewards of inquiry only equalled by the satisfaction resulting . 
from the successful selection and application of reformative means ^ 
and methods. 

During the sixteen years of existence of this Reformatory, thc^ 
writer has personally examined every prisoner admitted, amounting^g 
to considerably more than five thousand, with increasing charitable¬ 
ness for their crimes. 

The impression deepens that a man's character is not altogether 
matter of his own free choice; it is formed by myriad influencesjy 
pre-natal and otherwise, largely beyon4 his control; and besides, 
the responsibility of society for crimes is by no means inconsider- , 
able. Crimes indicate character, and character is but the prepon- ' 
derance of liabitude, a resultant of the imprcssional life and of 
heredity. Sixty-six per cent, of the prisoners examuied furnish 
evidence of excessive physical degeneracy; 75 per cent, were 
on admission.grossly ignorant, practically illiterate; 78 per cent, 
seemingly obtuse, that is toiiay, not ordinarily sensitive to cither 
the disgrace or the privations and prospective embarrassments of 
their crime and imprisonment, a fact possibly sufficiently accounted 
for in that 95 per cent, avoso from positively bad or habitually not 
good associations, out of conditions in society which society itself 
should not permit to exist. 

Bad character, producing crimes, however it may have been formed, 
must bo re-formed; and this is tho single aim of tho Reformatory. 
No new influences have been discovered, but agencies old as the 
hills arc wielded somewhat differently, perhaps ; not singly, but in 
grouped phalanx, making compulsory assault upon the citadel of the 
criminal characteristics, and often taking it by storm. Speaking gene¬ 
rally, it may be said that the voluntary co-operation of the prisoner 
ill kis pwn reformation is at first unimportant. He may be com*’ 
pelled by the desire for liberty, rendered more and more desirable 
by the discomforts that follow indificrence, to practise self-restraint. 
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and pursue as best lie may the course marked out for him, until by 
the new tastes and habits thus formed better behayicur becomes 
pleasurable. 

An efEort is made, and quite successfully, to seize upon and mainly 
direct the mental activities of the prisoners throughout all their 
waking hours, periods of idleness, indeed any temporary relaxation 
of mental tension, being carefully avoided. The system of sentence 
before referred to allows of this. The strongest desire of prisoners 
is for their release, thus supplying a motive all powerful but 
hitherto insufiBoientJy utilised. The prisoners awakened from 
slumber at early morning feel at once the presence of pressing 
responsibiUties. Their very best energy is called forth to make the 
day count for progress, for enlargement. On every hand there is 
some rule or requirement calling for wide-awake carefulness, com¬ 
plete self-control, and the fullest activity of mind and body. So 
go the days, and at evening all the prisoners are fully occupied 
until their well-worked powers yield at “ taps ” to natural repose. 
Such absorbing occupation of the time and energies is of the greatest 
importance i it in that which grasps firmly and holds steadily in 
hand the individuai ego. Eopreasion is broughtf to bear for the 
purpose (tf ciraiiiishing by disuse the evil impulses, and bettor 
rcgulatec activities are enforced and carried on until new habitudes 
are formed. 

* To avoid u hurtful diversion of the mind and attention the Elmira 
prisoners have less communication with relatives, friends, and 
visitors, than the prisoners in other American prisons. The percen¬ 
tage of interviews and correspondence with relatives is reduced to its 
true minimum, and entirely disaliowed with former acquaintances 
who are not members of the family. Voluntary benevolent visitors 
are not admitted to the prisoners. Nbithor tracts, nor literature, 
nor gifts of any kind (with an occasional and unimportant exception) 
are permitted from friendk or relatives. The oflBcera of the Eefor- 
matory assume the whole duty and responsibility of the caro and 
treatment of the inmates, selecting, and employing, and directing such 
instruction and ministrations as seem likely to promote their purpose. 

The Elmira Ileformatory is distinctively a school; it has been not 
inaptly termed a school of adversity. It is certainly a training 
school whose methods are vigorous, perhaps rigorous. It is not a 
sentimentalism. | < 

Prisoners on their admibsh n Ho the Reformatory, after the usual 
preliminary preparations, are presented to the General Superinten¬ 
dent for examination, in^niition, and particularly for a positive 
salutary impression at the veiy commencement of their treatjneat. 
They are not, on this occasion, preached to or exhorted to reform, 
and no effort is made to elicit expressions of good purposes; indeed, 

yOL. Ll. N.8. 3 c 
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ike subject of their refonnatloii is rather avoided. An attempt is 
made to intensify: their desire for an early release, the oonditicms of 
which involve the necessity of improvement. The lowest type of 
humanity, the worst state of society, is that of fewest wants; indif¬ 
ference is always the discouraging feature, contentment is undesir¬ 
able. He is a rare expert in criminology who readily distinguishes 
between the degradation of discouragement and the doggedness of 
despair, which so commonly characterise the appearance of prisoners 
in the average convict prison. It is amazing that we have been so 
slow to perceive Euid to utilise for their reformation that ever-present 
and all-powerful motive with all prisoners—the desire for liberty. 
Here the prisoner’s attention is at once turned to it, and for the first 
six months or so the way out of prison^—theme and object—is con¬ 
stantly put before him, and he is supplied with a record and other¬ 
wise frequently notified of his progress or retardation in this regard. 
From the date of his entrance into the prison the whole force and 
influence of the management works in him no less than the desire 
to do that which will best progress him to his discharge from prison. 
After a period of^such striving, not l^s than six months, when he 
has, seemingly by his own exertions, reached grade promotion, 
climbed to his first climax, while he is flushed with victory, his 
attention is directed to the needed; preparation for (not the pleasure 
of) his prospective release, now possibly only six months distant. 
At this point we usually have in hand a more positive character, 
more intelligence, improved purp<M3e8, and the benefit of some in¬ 
spiration of hopefulness. 

The enlarged liberties together with^ the increased privileges of the 
next period of six months, with its test of voluntary industrial 
efficiency, of honesty and loyalty, constitute a most excellent train¬ 
ing for the third and last period of custodial care, which is also a 
minimum period of six months. It is during the second and third 
stages that so many of the prisoners are employed in the afloirs and 
government of the Reformatory itself and of their fellow-prisoners, 
of themselves and their own prison-house. I quite agree with 
Machouochie that the employment of prisoners as clerlu, bosses, 
monitors, &c., in a punitive prison, is generally a bad policy; but 
in a reformatory prison under the “ indeterminate ” sentence, such 
employment of prisoners is needful; indeed, well-nigh essential. 
At this Reformatory at present sixty-eight of the inmates are ad¬ 
mitted to participation in the management in various capacities. 
Of these thirtV-ono are employed here on parole, performing the same 
duties and drawing the same wages as do civilianb similarly eu- 
gaged^i- Their salaries range from 25*00 dollars to 125*00 dollars a 
month, besides board and room. Thirty-seven prisoners proper of 
the upper first grade, officers of the military organization, are also 
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employed os monitors, &c. The range of services rendered by thes^ 
employees and prisoners include teamsters, nigbt-stokerS, night- 
watchmen within the prison, mechanics and foremen, monitors and 
guards in the classes and factories, accountants and clerks, dec. 
With the single exception of the military instructor all the warders, 
which include the chief warder, usually designated in American 
prisons as principal keeper, who is the second of governing officers, 
are paroled or upper first grade prisoners, who have not as yet con¬ 
cluded the period of their leg^ liability under their sentence and 
committal. 

The prisoners, since 1888, have been organized into a regiment of 
twelve companies, officered, with the exception above noted, entirely 
from their own ranks. These military prisoner officers serve as officers 
in charge during the hours of industry and school work. A month 
of awkward squad drill is given every inmate Emitted ; two half days 
each week are devoted entirely to company and battalion manoeuvres, 
and there is dress parade every afternoon shortly before closing time, 
when, with fnll luilitary hand and discharge of retreat gun, the 
ceremon 3 % ace* ‘o army tactics, is creditably executed. The 
military Fvstt n, ‘supplementing the marking system under the 
indetermir te , ontonce here, has made it practicable and successful, 
perhaps ii. iispensable, to officer the prison so largely from the 
inmates. The advantages are, better carriage and manners 
helpful to a more manly temper of mind; disciplinary training exact 
and thorough enough to change habits scarcely possible to be 
changed without it; diminution ol conflicts and the difficulties of 
governing the inmates, with an inotease of custodial security; and 
it generally accomplishes, sufficiently, a physical renovation and 
state of good health so ossential as groundwork for reformed social 
conduct amidst the temptations and competitions of free society. 
During the past year, sixteen hundred and thirty-seven different 
inmates received milittiry training. 

The Eeformatory has also a fully equipped gymnasium for the 
physical culture of such prisouers as are on admission more mani¬ 
festly defective, either physically, mentally, or morally. The 
General Superintendent and th^ physician select subjects for treat¬ 
ment in the gymnasium, which *s directed by the medical officer 
and thoroughly carried on by a competent instructor employed for 
this exclusive duty. The bui ding and equipments, built by the 
prisoners, cost, without estimatiig their labour, 16,000 dollars. The 
patients, numbering one hundred and sixteen, are treated in baths 
with massage,•and with the lid of the “Sargent” developing 
apparatus. Quite a large percentage of these defectives, knj^s- 
aible to rehabilitate without it, are by this means greatly improved, 
not only as workers, but also in their minds and moral conduct, 
f 3c2 
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^ gjmnanmn is.inddeatally servioeaUe ias fta odjunct io tibia 
liospitd for the treatment of disturbed, diseased, shop-irom, and 
feeble piifloners* 

The Bchocds of the JR-rformatory are very oomprehenwTe and 
thorough. Therefore thirty-six seTeral ola^s holding sixty-four 
sesKona a week, divided as follows:—ten language classes; ten 
studying arithmetic; eight lecture classes in American history, 
geography, literature, logic, political economy, ethics, and electricity; 
eight special classes, which include kindergarten work with illiter¬ 
ates, three classes of foreigners learning English, a class for the 
instruction of the military officers, a normal class of drawing 
instructors, and a class each in stenography and dra^ving. There 
are every week sixty-four class sessions held in the evening, continu¬ 
ing an hour and a half. The whole number of pupils attending the 
schools is 1,894; the largest attendance being on Tuesday and Friday 
evenings, when 1,375 are distributed from the cells to the school 
rooms. There are 22 teachers, 14 of them civilian teachers, either 
from the public schools of the city adjacent or teachers of education 
and experience, all living outside and engaged in their various occu- 
tions, who are brought in the evening by the Reformatory conveyance 
and paid for their services; while eight of the teachers are pupil 
teachers selected from among the prisoners of the institution. The 
instruction is uniformly oral without text books, but each pupil is sup¬ 
plied with leaflets of the one lesson for the evening, which are printed 
by the prisoners. The whole number of leaflets printed every week 
is 5,600, of from six to ten pages each. Written examinations are 
held for all the classes every month, failure at wliich, unless after¬ 
wards made up or cancelled by the ilmieral Superintendent, involves 
at least one month’s additicjpal imprisonment. 

During the past year, the progress in the schools of' 1,080 pupils 
enrolled at the beginning of the year, will appear from the following 
comparative table of their distribution in the classes when admitted 
and their positions at the close of the year :— 

When admitted. At the clone. 


The primary classes. 791 384 

Intermediate . . . . . .164 346 

Academic. 125 350 

1,080 1,080 


The prisoners are completely occupied on Sundays. Military 
inspection of rooms, &c., takes place at 8.30 o’clock; the class in 
ethics, numbering 1,050 prisoners, assembles at 10.30 o’clock, the 
session lasting until noon. The afternoon hours fi^m 3 o’clock are 
giveh to the pupils of all the classes of the lower school division, 
numbering now 916, for descriptive lectures, known here as nature 
studies, conducted hitherto by clergymen from the city, but from 
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the present date tie lectures will be deliyered ideoted^ pupils 
(^eoiners) ironi the most adyanced school classes. '^.Sandaj eyexun|^ 
are mtended for more pcaitiyely religious emotional 
means of music and addresses. Just at present the Sun^y eyei^a^ 
are devoted to appropriate popular discourses by clergymen and others 
on selected topics, relating usually to economics. Attendance upon 
denominational religious services is optional with the prisoners, but, 
all are required to be present at schools, lectures, and general 
asBemblies. 

The subserviency of every other consideration to the one purpose 
of preparing the prisoners for an early release to good citizenship, 
is perhaps as manifest as anywhere else in their industrial engage¬ 
ments. The idea of contributing to the maintenance of file 
Reformatory, in whole or in part, oy the productiveness of the 
prisonerfl’ labour, is altogether a secondary purpose of their employ¬ 
ment. The profit of their labour for the current year, 1891, which 
represents the nnney received for labour alone, is but 37,914*76 
dollars. The are not employed to earn for the State, so 

much as to ics n to earn for themselves'ihen they shall be 
liberated. Dui ng the eight hours of daily aqtivity, the whole 
institution b' comes a trades school. Eleven hundrVd and thirty-nine 
men are rec iving systematic trade instruction, a{id are distributed 
among 31 u eful trades selected as being best adapted to the man 
and his prospective place in the community; and 180 class sessions 
of two and a half to five hours are held every week. Of 369 
prisoners released during the past year, 307 went directly to employ¬ 
ment at trades they learned in the Reformatory. 

During the past year an experiment has been in progress with a 
view to organizing the prison population as wage-earners, which is 
to be put into operation on the Ist of •April, and is to supplant the 
present marking system, placing the prisoner as to earning, spending, 
and saving, in a situation as nenrly as possible like that he must find 
when released on parole. Under this plan a man is forced to make 
his own living by applying himself to his assigned labour, by studious 
habits, and by proper regard for the rules enacted for his govern¬ 
ment ; and it is along such a path he must attain to the confidence 
of the management and to the opportunity to put to test in the out¬ 
side world, with oversight relaxed,, the principle of reliance on self- 
exertion and self-control thus in ulcated in him. From his induction 
the prisoner is put in the positioi of a wage-earner; with the excep¬ 
tion of his first suit of clothes tnd his first meal he will be colled 
upon to pay fcf his board, clothes, and all items of expense incurred, 
out of his own earnings, and will oe required, as one of the e8|en|^ 
to early release, to maintain a credit balance. The deta^ of the 
management have been announced to the inmates, and they are made 
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j^naiated with the oonditiooB of eaiuixig wages, c4 the £nes whibh 
may he imposed, aud the cost of living. The extensioa and peiv 
feotion of this Byeteni is watbh^ with mnch 'intemt, is MI of 
promise. 

Epz the ooidial pnblio approval exlubited, and the pecnsiazy pro* 
Tision made hy theJjegidatnre lor s^ Belormatozy, 

there mostrhaye been a previoi^, thongh proliM nnconsdous, pror 
paration of pijhlic opinion. The late Dr. !?J?ines ^ our own conhtiy, 
a man of world-wide reputation, waSi his^ inatm- 

ment^ in turmng intelligent attention to the subject of piison dis- 
cipline. Equal or greater practical Value be given to the work 
and Words of Englishmen of oxur generation, such as Machonochie, 
Crofton, Becoider Hill, Du and others. But for immediate 
influence undoubtedly the meetings and publications of the" Prison 
Association of New York and of the National Prison Association of 
the United States of America hare been most eflcctual. 

That reformation of criminals which society demands is their 
transfer from the predatory to the productive class, and, when accom¬ 
plished, this is evidence of change of character. Religious im¬ 
pressions have their place, certainly, in promoting and perpetuating 
the change; but for the mass of criminals there is required for the 
religious impression a preliminary ^ucational preparation, including 
sesthetical as well as ethical traiiiing; and many are incapable of 
educational advancement without tixe stimulation of physical reno¬ 
vation, while some of them ar^ in the present state of our know¬ 
ledge, unquestionably quite incori^ible. For the reformation de¬ 
manded, the industrial educatietL and discipline of prisoners must 
receive vastly more attention than.it has hitherto, and prisoners 
while in custody must be assisted and required to show satisfactory 
ability and intention to earn wages, and to observe the laws. No 
man, whatever his offence, ought ever to be discharged from restraint, 
except upon reasonable evidence that he is morally, intellectually, 
and physically capable of earning a livelihood.” After more than 
forty years of continuous service connected with prison management, 
I am convinced that of the forms of training which are denominated 
religious, educational, and industrial, the most important for refor¬ 
mation is the industrial. And the industrial training of prisons must 
include, not alone trades teaching, but also economic organizing, by 
which the prisoner while imprisoned shall voluntarily earn, expend, 
and save, as would be required of him if living at liberty as a self- 
supporting, law-abiding citizen, Charaeter-changes follow the natural 
order, by the influence of the same agencies which, in society at large, 
pranote an advancing civilisation. The best reformative results will 
he brought about when these agencies are grouped and skilfully 
applied to the correct cultivation of the individual prisoner. 

Z. R. Beockwat- 



EEMljriSCENCiES OF IL A. FREEMAN. 

Thej&e obUi I occupied so ooiiizicuLndui^ 

a place in the Hteyory world, hut whose names have been so loi^ 
and so prominontly before the public, of whose early life so liti^e ie 
generally known ad is the case with that great master of histoiib^ 
soienoe, the late Professor Freeman. To the irreparable loss of all 
students in tbe wide fields he had^inade so peculiarly his own, and to 
the grief of the many friends to whom the genuine warmth of his 
heart, the fidelity of his affection, and his sterling virtues had 
endeared him, bo has been sadly, and we may say, prematurely— 
for he had rmt yet reached the allotted threescore and ten years— 
taken from >?,b ii the very act of gathering mat^als for that Riatory 
of Sicily wii 'oh ' /as to be opm of his life. It is destined, 

alas, like t hat >f his master of style, Macaulay, to remain an opm 
imperfectu: , and the body of its author is now lying in a Spanish 
grave, far rom the Somerset home he loved so d^rly. 

Even t those who knew Freeman best, all pis life before his 
Oxford d; \ 8 is pretty much of a blank. He was singularly reticent 
as to tb< details of his boyhood. In an intimate friendship 
of more 1 nan thirty years I cannot remember ever hearing him 
speak of his parents or hi a home, or make any allusion to the 
events of his schoolboy days. "We have to go to the newspapers 
to learn that ho was the son of Mr, John Freeman, of Pedmore 
Hall, in Worcestershire, and that he was borti at Harbome, in 
Staffordshire. But they supply nothing more to fill up the blank 
between his birth and his election scholar of Trinity in 1841. 
Others of his friends have reinarked on the same reticence. One 
whose intimacy was of the closest from his college days, referring to 
his silence as to bis early life, says, “ I don’t believe he had any.” 
He means that the boy Freeman was not as other boys. To this the 
few facts about those ditj-s I have been able to glean distinctly point. 
His boyhood seems to Iiuve been lonely and self-contained. With¬ 
out brothers or sisters, never at any great public school, and only a 
day-boy at the schools he did go to, seldom joining in the games of 
his schoolfellows and only iissociating with them in school hours, 
he was an omnivorous reade , and even in those early days mde- 
fatigable in gathering the materials which formed the groundwork 
of his wide, accurate, and t olidly-huilt learning. That this solitary 
boyhood was distinct inj iry to him there can be no doubt. His 
mind was too much thrown hack upon itself, and he suffered pdhna- 
nently from the want of that dally friction which might have 
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tbe angles and smootliad the xoaghneseikicfliU ifeallj^ne 
and generous chaiacter» and tempered the fierceness which in after 
da^s rendered him eo formidable and ao unoomprpimsmg an^^ 
goniat. Freeman^s p^nonal reticence as to his early life, when the^ 
child was father to the nian,^M8, however, partially redressed by” the 
graphic details supplied to me by one ^ who was his schoolfellow at 
his first school, in February, 1831. This school was at North¬ 
ampton, and was kept by a Bev. T. 0. Haddon. It stood in Sheep 
Street^ facing the then sorely dilapidated “ Hound Church,” or St. 
Sepulchre's, from which and the other glory of Northampton, St. 
Peter's, the observant boy would draw his first object lessons in archi¬ 
tecture. Freeman must by this time have lost both his parents, for he 
was residing with and anxiously tended by his grandmother, described 
as ** a worthy old gentlewoman, living a very retired life in a pretty 
house at the end of St. Giles' Street, abutting on ihe Elysian field of 
delight to all children, the green slope of the Cow Meadow, running 
down to the Nene ut its foot;” tie gentle Lady Throckmorton, 
^‘parted in her widowhood from the shades of Weston-Underwood 
and the meadows of Olney,” being her near neighbour. Mr, Field's 
reminiscences give us a thankworthy glimpse of his personality, 
then, as in after life, too striking and unconventional both in counte¬ 
nance and form and in attire to be readily passed over. “ A slight 
figure, blonde and freckled cheeks, long curly fiuxen locks streaming 
over his head and face, with a somewhat hardset look in his keen 
grey eyes, strangely attired in a long blue frock-coat, buttoned and 
fashioned much after the Blue Coat boy fashion, rather short nankeen 
trousers, fully displaying his white cotton stockings, and low shoes”— 
he was as unlike the ordinary type of schoolboy in form and out- 
ward garb as in the character of his nund. It goes without saying 
that such a boy was at onoe pounc^ upon asa speckled bird” 
by his schoolfellows, and had to put up with a fair amount of 
rough handling from them. My friend's first impression of him, fresh 
and vivid after sixty years, was of “ a singular-looking and more 
than singularly dressed boy, heaved up on the shoulders of a wriggling 
pack of other small boys, tossing and lugging him about for an 
oddity, while he, with no seeming sense of their rude sport, save a 
kind of odd enjoyment, was laughing with wide mouth, and roaring 
out with strong, almost rough voice, * Do you know, my boys, there's 
a game at marbles called pyramw/cs.* ” Whether ho succeeded in 
freeing himself from his young persecutors by the promise of teach¬ 
ing them the new game Mr. Field cannot remember. But indeed 
ho had little opportunity of doing so. He was, as J have said, a 
day-boj^, only with his few schoolfellows at lesson-time—“he just 

(1) The Hev. Thomas Pield, fonnerir Fellow of Sfc. John’s, Cambridge, Bector oi 
Bigby, Lincolnshire. 
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eown'd He goed>” and rarely stopped to play* Of kJidilwork 
•there is little to record. ** There Was a sort oi independent origin¬ 
ality and decision ahout him/’ writes my friend, ''whioH ^^n^ ^ 
augur well for his strength in lessons. My impression is that he was 
good at ihkm all round, but there was but little in this to lay hold of 
the memory, and that little would soon fade.” 

Within a year or two of this time his grandmother left Northamp¬ 
ton for Cheam, for the sake of the long-celebrated school there 
conducted by Dr. Mayo on Pestalozzian principles. Here Freeman 
stayed some years, completing his education at Seagrave, in Leicester¬ 
shire, under the Rev. Mr. Clutch, whoso daughter he subsequently 
married, the union being .one of singular happiness. Having 
inherited a comfortable property. Freeman adopted no profession, 
but lived independently, first in South Wales, then at Dursley in 
Gloucestershire, and ultimately at Somerleaze, near Wells, in Somer¬ 
set, devoting himself to his favoi^te studies of architecture 
and history. . 

To pass from these reminiscences of Freeman’s early days to my 
own personal knowledge of him, I was first introduced to him at 
the meetin.^ "he Archroological Institute at Ghichester, in July, 
1853. I kx-owji him at a distance previolsly at the aitnual 
gathering' o: tnc same body, at which he early became a regular 
attendant am* of which he ultimately became one of the most con¬ 
spicuous . iembers. On several occasions he presided over the his¬ 
torical Beulioij, and contributed masterly summaries of the history 
of the town or district in which the meeting was held, of which 
those delivered at Cardiff, Taunton, and Carlisle are notable examples, 
always bringing his vast stores of accurate knowledge, gathered 
from all quarters, to hear on the illustration of the architecture and 
history of the various buildings and lortilities visited. 

This Chichester meeting was memorable for Freeman’s first 
public appearance in the historical field in which he was destined to 
gain his greatest distinction. All his previous communications to 
the Institute had been on aichitectural subjects. Indeed, it was as a 
clear-headed and large-viewed student of architecture that his name 
first became known to tre world, and on this subject his first books 
were written, llis Eiston/ of Architecture was published in 1849, 
and soon after his Window Tr jreiyf in which, with marvellous acumen, 
he followed the development oi this special characteristic of the Gothic 
style, from its earliest rudin^eniis in the Lancet period to the soulless 
monotony of the Perpendicu ar and its extinction in the Renaissance. 
He also in this earlier periot published architectural histories of the 
cathedrals of ^landaff and—in conjunction with his coUege^fr^nd, 
Basil Jones, now, with speci.d propriety, the bishop of that see-^of 
St, David’s; and contributed memoirs to the Archceologia CatnbretisU 



and the Archaoh^kal e/btfrmi/. At Chichester he presented his first 
fruits as an historical Bt|Bident, in a memoir on two' of his fitTonrit^:} 
historical, oharacters, Earl Qodwine and his son H^ld, which laay^ 
be regarded as the embryo of his mont^ oh the Norman 

Conquest. This subsequently published m .^rcAi^o^ioaf 
Journal^ bht tuch p^odiba^ have not many readers, and it was 
reoeired with a somewhat mortifying coldneBB. But he hc^ ^ 
himself, and like the Ute I^rd ^eaconfifield, 
porison wpnld have zoade hiih furiouis, he bided hu time, feeling 
sore that a day would coxim when th hw him and 

reaihami We yrere both at that time pretty regular attendants at 
<he Institute meetings, and so we frequently me^ and as our tastes 
were similar, our studies congenial, wd ^ wb personally liked one 
another, our acquaintance gradt^y developed into intimacy, and 
intimacy into a deep-seated friendship, on which it is now a melan¬ 
choly pleasure to look back. Bongh as he could bo with others— 
too rough, in truth—he was never rough with his trusted fiiends, 
and would bear from them criticisms and corrections which a less 
generous nature would have deeply resented. Ho might blurt out a 
loud “ AVhat d’ye mean ? ” accompanied with a fierce look, ond 
would contest the point vehemently ; but he was always amenable 
to reason, and gave in when he was shown to be in the wrong. But 
towards those who professed a knowledge, which he saw to be merely 
superficial and destitute of that groundwork of painstaking accuracy 
which characterises all his work,4-“ impostors ” as he called them,— 
he sometimes manifested an intolerance which was not always kept 
within the bounds of courtesy, and was painful to his victims and dis¬ 
tressing to others. Housed to say of himself that he could not “ suffer 
fools gladly,” and that if they “came in his way and gave themselves 
airs it would be the worse foiwthem.” In a letter to me on the prospect 
of some such collision he writes:—-“Doth not one of the prophets say 
that there is a rod for a fool’s hack ? If he invites the rod he must 
feel it; if he has the sense to kiss it he may go home with a whole 
hock.”^ I am afraid, if I remember rightly, that all the warnings 
he received failed to produce the desired effect, and that the rod was 
administered publicly on the person of a deservedly esteemed Church 
dignitary, certainly no “ fool,” for some heretical views on the 
origin of “long and short work,” to the indignation of the by¬ 
standers, and the serious disturbance of the harmony of the occasion. 
Indeed, it was no light responsibility to have such a cranky vessel in 
tow at one of these archceological gatherings. With the most care- 

(1) His laiowledge of Scripture, though marvellou^y wide andfooiroct, and woven 
int(^,th^vei7 textnre of his English style, here for once failed him; the words occur 
Proverbs xrvi. 3. 
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fal Bteemg there ^as a instant danger of colUn6a 
one, perhaps solno li^ral' patron dr local magnate whblh it was • 
important to propitiate, to the serioas damage of the Bacdess of 
the meeting. 

After he had hecoi^e a notab^ty, at these mee^gs ;,!? 

worry him with questions, not always very pertinent ones, to which • ■ 
they were in danger of getting somewhat brusque answers; o&eis , • 
would caR off Ms attention from somethihg which really inta^esited 
him to eometJang else for which he cared nothing, to their own 
speedy discomflturev One had to be constantly on the watch against 
serious misunrlerstaadings, and do our best to smooth down his rough 
speeches, to lydnimise his apparent rudenesses, to explain that 
was only pr(;tty Fanny's way," and generally to keep the peace, 
only too tha jkful to get him dangerous ground as speedily as 
possible. with most of us, ^irtien at work he liked to be alone, or 
with one or two who could na^y be a help to him, and woe bo to 
those who utru led on him at such times with their well-meaning 
but distract ng hatter. you see I am busy ? " “ Can't you 

leave me aL 
he would s 
amazemon 

been near landing him in serious scrapes. When in 1883 he was 
examining ilattle Abbey, in preparation for that wonderful discourse, 
one of his <;;i efitest triumphs—in which, with flashing eye and thrilling 
voice, he made the great fight of Senlac—as ho loved to call it, dis¬ 
carding the later name—which changed the fortunes of England and 
made her what she is, live and move before his hearers, he found 
himself dogged by a person who, as he thought, somewhat offlciously 
obtruded his ofi'crs of assistance. After vainly trying to shake him off, 
be broke forth with, ‘‘ I don't want yo'ttr help. The Duke of Cleve¬ 
land promised that I should not be interfered with by the gardeners/ 

** Exactly so," was tbo reply ; “ I bopo they have obeyed my orders, 

I am the Duke of Cleveland/’ It is needless to say that thG ameiui^ 
honorable was at once loude, and bis Grace's intelligent aid grate¬ 
fully accepted. But I rm afraid that Freeman was not always so 
placable. He too often forgot that if he bad “ giant strength" it 
was “ tyrannous " to use it as a giant." When irritated, he was at 
one time too careless of tht feelings of others, and inflicted' blows 
which left their traces oven oi: his friends. “ Which of us," writes 
his old and honoured friend Professor Earle, “ does not bear the scars 
of Freeman's wildly wieldc I war weapons ? " But time bad its 
mellowing eff^t on him . An years went on such ebullitions became 
less frequent, and the bitterness of feeling of bis victims towa^s^im, 
also softening with the lapse of years, gave place to an appreciation 


ae!' and, if telling his mind thus plainly was not enough, 
Jk ( T in high dudgeon and leave his versecutors in blank 
Mt re than once or twice this batredlof interference has 
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of his many great quaUttes and admiration for hia consammate 
learning. ’ 

A word or two must be said as to Freeman-s connection 
Saturday/ Eeview md its sudden seyeitmoA For several years ^ 
best days of that povrerful literary and poHtioal organ he was one of 
its most regular contributors, and helped largely to give it its character 
for unflinching and sometimes ferocious criticism. His victims, it is 
true, generally well deserved his scalping knife, and, though on 
occasions it was used somewhat recklessly, it was never used malici¬ 
ously. At one period he had an engagement to contribute three 
articles a week—generally a review of somb book, an article on 
some topic of the day, and an account of some town or district or 
some historic building, known in the “ shop " of the Reviev 
as “middles,'^ ue, coming betwe^'-the leading articles in'large type 
and the reviews. In such Freeman was at his best. 

They were written, as a rule, aft^ a. personal visit to the place, and 
vdth a conscientious examination its recorded history. Many 
of these masterly papers were publish^ in his delightful and instruc¬ 
tive volume, Tomis andDisirietii pth<^have appeared, almost simul¬ 
taneously with their author's premature decease, in the recent 
volume o( Collected -Essays. But by ^ the larger number are 
still unpublished, a selection from which we hope his literary 
executors will give to the world, illustrated with some of the 
sketches to which reference will; Iw made hereafter. His divorce 
from the journal of which he had;been so long a mainstay was not 
one to be lightly entered on by either editor or contributor. But 
the cleavage on the Busso-Turkij^ Question, which separated so many 
chief friends, became too decided to allow of continued union. 
Freeman, as everybody knows, was a vehement “anti-Turk” and 
“ philo-Buss.” Another pots^erful contributor, chiefly of political 
articles, now also deceased, was as strong on the other side. It was 
out of the question that one should contradict the other iu the same 
paper, and yet each was equally decided in the expression of his own 
views. Neither would budge an inch. So it was necessary, for the 
credit of the paper, that one should go, and Freeman went. At the 
time, November, 1878, he wrote to me:—“I have cut Sat, Rev. I 
bore up a long time, but at last I could not stand tho yoke-fellow¬ 
ship of X., or endure that such a mass of ignorance, bad English, 
and slandering against everything good should appear side by side 
with my articles, and as the editor clearly thinks him much more 
valuable than I, and would do nothing to stop him, I cut the whole 
concern, and I hope they are the happier for it. public was 

not^the happier, fqr the loss of Freeman*8 always piquant and often 
instructive weekly articles was a great one. Nor was Freeman the 
happier, for though he sometimes found the weekly debt rather 
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btiildensoxne, he liked the work, and it gave him the oppdtti^fy of 
speaking hia mind plainly on many thingSi which he lOc^ j^Ihaj 
B esidefl, the pecuniary Iobb was not amall. He told me he . W»a 
between ^00 and £400 a year the poorer for resigning his place on 
the staff. In every point of view it was a regrettable affair. 

To return to Freeman’s drawings, to which I have already referred. 
He was a very ready and accurate architectural draughtsman. He 
worked rapidly and effectively with a brood-nibbed pen and ink, 
much after the manner of another architectural amateur whose 
breadth of view and power of comparison of widely distant buildings 
much rambled his own, tho late Rev. J. L. Petit, Without any 
pretensions to artistic power or any attempt to make a finished 
picture, he seized on the salient points of a building and, with a few 
touches, put them on paper wilh a strength apd accuracy which left 
little to desire. Somewhat rojaghly sketched in at first, it was one 
of his favourite ** leisure labours —often on Sunday evenings, after 
the religious duties of the day were oyer—to bring out his portfolio 
and give these drawings sozdo finishiag touches. There must be 
hundreds upon hundreds—T had almost said thousands'—of these 
bold drawings, taken in widely rdiStot lands, in France, in Ger¬ 
many, in Italy, in Greece, in f^adinatia, in his (iearly-loved Sicily, 
besides an abundant store ftom England, Scotland, and Wales. The 
publication of a selection from these (perhaps, as I have suggested, 
as illustrations of his and other articles) would be a 

welcome boon to the increasing number who take an intelligent 
interest in comparative architecture^ 

Freeman was the most industrious and painstaking worker I 
ever knew. I am certain that he. never knew what it was to be 
idle. From early morning till the afternoon meal, and then again, 
after a period of exercise and relaxation and the society of his 
family, deep into the night, he was always either writing or gather¬ 
ing materials for his wiilingB. He had a happy power of snatching 
ten minutes* sleep, which ’’cstod his sorely taxed brain, and from which 
he woke “like a giant refreshed with wine,” ready for fresh labours. 

One element of Freemnu’s remarkable literary strength was his 
faculty of absolutely putting aside anything not vitally connected 
with the subject on hand, aiid concentrating himself wholly for the 
time on that. Marvellously ide as was the range of his studies, 
they had their self-imposed llm bs. “ Non multa, sed multum,” was 
his motto. Whon the late J. R. Green was his companion on a 
visit to Northern Italy, unci jrtaken for the purpose of tracing the 
development sof Romanesque^ architecture, he complained that he 
could not get Freeman to attend to anything elfte. For th# pSint- 
ings and statues and other works of art he had not then an eye. 
Even the historical interest of the world-famed towns he was passing 
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AroQgK were for the time Iitile to Uvdu He oama &r. Bomoaeaquo 
arclii^iire, and to that and that & voiild give heed— 
in illifi/’ No wonder that adch a man became maater of hia ^hjeei. 
And egain^ in hia favourite atudj of architecture, he ccmcentrated hit 
attention on a building as a whole, its history, the devdopment of its 
parts, its fonn and oui^e, its likeness or unlikeness to other build« 
ings of the same sort. The ornamental details, the shrines and monu¬ 
ments, painted glass or frescos, the stall work and screens and the 
like, he completely passed over. When asked questions about them, he 
would say, “ They are not in my line; I know nothing about them, 
you must ask somebody else/^ The ritual arrangements had more 
interest for him, but only so far as they bore on the general history 
of the church and its clergy. The apse at Torcello, with its ranges 
of seats for the presbyters, tier above tier, and the marble throne in 
the centre, for the bishop—“primus inter pares'*—was most precious 
to him as an historical document. He Wrote to me once in great delight 
from Eavenna, on witnessing the celebrant of the Eucharist, in the 
Huomo, taking his place on the (spec^ng ritually) eastern side of 
the altar, with his face to the people, as the Pope has always done 
at High Mass at St. Peter’s. But it was historically rather than 
ritualistically that such things interested him. They were voices 
from the past, telling of the belief and practices of former ages of faith, 
and as such, more than for themselves, he valued them. It was 
much the same in ecclesiastical matters generally. He was a strong 
Churchman. The Tractorian wave had carried him out of his earlier 
Evangelical moorings, and though the tide had gone far beyond him, 
and carried others farther from shore, he always enjoyed a sober but 
stately ritual and appreciated sound Anglican doctrine. But great as 
was bis interest in Cburoh matters generally, be looked at them mainly 
on what may be called their secular side—their influence on the 
character of the people and the wellbeing of the nation—and wisely 
left their theological side to be discussed by those who made theology 
their profession. To few men was the Bible more familiar. He had 
evidently studied it diligently as a child, and it had become so com¬ 
pletely part of himself that its words and phrases continually 
appeared, perhaps unconsciously to himself, in bis conversations and 
in bis writings. This employment of Scripture language sometimes 
gave an air of irreverence to his writings, especially bis Saturday 
Review articles, which wm ofiensive to the more devout, though on his 
part it was far as possible from being intentionally irreverent. Like 
the great object of bis admiration, Mr. Gladstone, when at home 
he regularly read the lessons in his parish church, with a vigour 
and'Emphasis whiah many clergj^men would do well to adopt. The 
historical chapters ho specially delighted in. The new Lectionary 
waa a trouble to him in robbing him of some of the most graphic 
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bite, teULog of ibe fieroenou of tbe Old CoTenont betoes. He oiiee 
lamaited to iae that lie tiould longer hew Agag in {oeees 
wiibi Samnd, or put hie feet on tbe neoks ** of Ganaanite k&Kgil 
^th Joshua and hia captains. Eyery line of the Psdter was stamped 
on his memory, but he had his fayourites among the Psalms (as who 
has not P) and he enjoyed greatly when, on the twenty-seventh day of 
the month, the monotonous pietism of Psalin cxix. was exchanged 
for the Songs of Degrees,” and he ** got among the little Psalms,” 
the Psalmikins,” as he grotesquely called them. 

As a letter-writer Preeman had few equals, either in the frequency 
of his letters or the pioturesqueness—I know no word that better 
describes them—of their contents. Of the hundreds of letters I 
have received from him there was never one in the least common¬ 
place, or which was not lit up with some pungent phrase, some 
shrewd notice of passing events, some illustration from history, 
some treasure produced from his stores of knowledge, which were 
only possible for one whose stores were so vast and so varied, and 
who had them al. ready at hand for instant use. Many of them 
read likominiu. ■ articles. The same charge might 

perhaps be ^>bt aguuist bis letters as that brought against those 
articles am! hi; Vrltings generally, that they we^ “too aUusive.” 
One event r • pLce or building would call up the memory of another 
like it, whi u, instead of naming, he would describe ui periphrastic 
language, wnich needed his perfect familiarity with almost the whole 
range of history and geography to identify. I used often to tell him 
that, like Ezekiel, ho “ spoke parables,” and needed some one to 
interpret them, and that he must speak more plainly if he wished to 
be ^‘understanded of the unlearned.” His letters had one pecu¬ 
liarity, which must have been familiar to all his correspondents. 
They were written in fragmentary faslion at separate times, each 
fragment being duly dated; showing when ho laid down the pen, often 
in the middle of a sentence, and when he took it up again. One letter 
before me now bears “ Oct. 27th” at the head of the first page, “Oct. 
:28th” at theheadofthebi^cond, »Oct.29th” at the head of the fourth, 
when it seems to have beer finished and sent off. Many people, it is 
true, write their letters in bits, but few are thus careful to date 
their bits, and fewer still break off halfway through a sentence, and 
carry it on without any ayinp .om of interruption. Once, when I 
< 5 haffed him about this, he mev me with an historical paraUel—he 
had a paraUel for everythii? and always at hand—“I find t^t 
several of Leo HI.’s letters t» Charles the Groat were not finish^ 
till a long time after they weie begun.” 

It was delightful to receive letters from Ereeman, but it ww iBore 
delightful still to be his gueit—it was enjoyable at Oxford, m the 
stately stone-fronted “Judges* Lodgings,” on the east side of St. Giles, 
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vwhich ie Tented vhen not lequfired for their lordahips, but Ar 
enjojable at bis beautiful Somerset hOine of Somerleasse, under the 
shadow of the ilendips, within an walk of Wells. Ah has 
been remarked by others, after his long absence from Oxford he was 
somewhat out of touch with the now order of things which had 
grown up since his University days, and the friction between the old 
order and the new rather discomposed him. He liked to have his 
own way, and that he could not have among so many who were, or 
at least thought themselves, his equals or superiors. At Somerleaze 
it was different. He was, in a sense, like Alexander Selkirk, 
« monarch of all he surveyed,” with ** none his right to dispute,” and 
he could have his own way. It was a place too that he dearly loved. 
The history of the county, which he set forth in his brilliant inaugural 
address at the Archccological Institute meeting at Taunton, its growth 
from a primaeval gau to an independent province, the home of the 
“ Somersaetan,” its gradual conquest, and ultimate amalgamation 
with the lands about it as an English county —not a i/iwv, a merely 
conventional distnet, sheared off from the mass, and called after 
the chief town in it, such as Buckinghamshiro or Oxfordshire^ 
greatly interested him. Here he woiild show how local topography 
is illustrated and explained by history, by the fact—which ho 
had learnt from one of the masterly historical addresses of Dr. 
Guest, the late Master of Caius, of whom he always spoke with 
admiration as having been the ffrst to thi'ow light on the obscurity 
and confusion of the early history of our island—^that the little 
river Axe, which flowed near the bottom of his grounds, being 
the boundary of the Saxon conquests of Ceawlin and Cenwalh, 
gave the reason for his being a parirfiioner of St. Cuthbert^s, Wells, 
three miles away, and not of Wookey, within five minutes’ walk 
but on the other, Lc, the eastern hank of the river. At Soraer- 
leaze, with its rich* pastures, gay flower-gardens, and tall shadowy 
elms, and with his books—an enormous store, in all languages, chiefly 
historical or hearing on history—Freeman was at his happiest and, 
therefore, at his best. Here it was his great pleasure to receive con¬ 
genial friends, to whom it was, at least, an equal pleasure to enjoy 
unrestricted intercourse with such a man, and drink in knowledge as 
it flowed spontaneously from his lips. His large and roomy house 
was seldom many days empty during the summer months. “ When 
I once get home,” he writes, **it is so delightful that I don’t want 
to stir any whither, but I am right thankful to any one who will 
come and see me. Here ”—^ho is writing from Oxford—“ I am look¬ 
ing out at cabs on one side, and Keble on the other, iiieither half so 
prewtyc^ mine own trees.” Happy days indeed they were that his 
friends spent with him there—never, alas 1 to return. It was a 
choice circle whose autographs the visitors’book ” at Somerleaze 
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enshrines; men of .mark of every sort, though naturally chiefly 
historians, grwter and lesser. Besides visitors from the other aide 
of the Atlantic, and from the continent of Europe, most men who 
have gained a place in literature, ay, and women too—for was not 
Mrs. Humphry Ward one of his guests before she had begun to pose 
as the founder of a new form of ChristiBiiity, and had become famous 
os the writer of heterodox novels, and was only known for histori¬ 
cal and biographical work, the accuracy of which Freeman highly 
esteemed ?—were summer visitors at Somerleaze. W. Bright, Boase, 
Brodrick, Bryce, Creighton, Dawkins, Dicey, Dimock, dear little 
<<Johnnie Green,*' Gardiner (of whom Freeman used to say: “I 
always find Gardiner right in mij period, so I feel sure that he is 
right in his own"), Hodgkin, Hunt, Sidney Owen, J. H. Parker, 
George Williams, are names that occur to me on the moment, a list 
which might be greatly amplified. On one occasion be bad the 
honour of entertaining his great political leader, Gladstone, but it 
was only at luncheon, on a semi-political occasion, I do not think 
Freeman ever stayed at Hawarden. Who is there who was ever 
privileged to he ^ j^uest at Somerleaze who cannot recall the tenor of 
those brigh. , the morning “family prayers'*?—no “fancy 

prayers," rtch stirred the Great Duke’s bile, but Psalms and Te 
Deum, rev* eu 'y read and responded to, and a few collects from the 
Prayer-boc :—u id then the ample family breakfast, with Freeman’s 
special rad of “ black toast," ‘ burnt to a cinder, which was one of 
his odd fancies; the walk in the gardens, with a stroll to the pond-side 
to feed bis favourite black swans; the morning of hard work in his 
study when visitors were left to their own devices or were enter¬ 
tained by Mrs. Freeman and her daughters, with perhaps a walk or 
drive into Wells and a stroll round the cathedral and its calm close. 
Then the early dinner, fixed at two of three p.m., to give the master 
of the house a long morning of writing, followed by a delightful 
afternoon, driving to the Cheddar Cliffs, or to Glastonbury or Cros- 
combe, or some other place of interest; or a long stroll through his 
woods to the top of Ben Knoll, with its historic traces of far-off' times 
in encampments and hut jircles, looking down on Wedmore, where 
Alfred and the Danes sworoa ] jcace, lying in the great marshy valley of 
the Parret, broken by the tow«>ring mounds of Glastonbury Tor and 
Brentknoll, once, like the Scc^^ nolms and Flatholma in the Channel, 
visihle in the distance, island, in a broad estuary, rearing their 
summits from the swampy I vel. It may easily be imagined how 
Freeman, with such a hist ric landscape before him, telling of 
Alfred, and^Guthrun, and l unstan, of Athelstan and Edward, and 
many others, would wax eloquent and fight the battles o^old days 
over again, and pour forth bi^s of the Saxon Chronicle —the Chronicle 
he would have called it, to whom “that absurd name Saxon, the source 
VOL. Ll, N.S. 3 D 
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Lays intermin^ed witli saatdhes from l^e Book of t&e Wart of the 
Lord,'* which seemed applicable, and send os home to the ample tea 
which awaited OB with a liTdier settiie of the reality of old Eogli^ 
history, and a feeling that those men of old times were Hving beings 
like ourselves, and not mere names in a chronicle. The evening 
afew the meal—call it supper or high tea, or what you will —wm often 
brightened by music—one of his daughters, at least, being a singer 
of no common excellence—or Freeman would bring out his sketches 
and photographs. Many a question of architecture and history, or 
politics would be discussed, sometimes rather warmly, and the ladies 
having retired, midnight would often have sounded before the party 
broke iq). Freeman was no smoker, nor did he like smoking in his 
house; however, somehow people got on without it, or indulged it 
on the sly. To recall such days deepens the regret that they 
too, like everything earthly, have passed away, and that he who was 
their central figure will never see his beloved Somerleaze again. 

For such a man, devoted to literary labour, it was a palpable 
mistake to propose to enter political life. Though no party 
politician in the ordinary sense of the term, an eager politician he 
could not fail to be. As he used to say, “ History is past politics, 
and politics is present history.” But his power lay in his pen, not 
in his person. All his best friends were grieved when, in 18G8, he 
was persuaded to become the Liber&l candidate for West Somerset. 
They would have regretted it still more if he had been successful. 
He was quite unfitted for the atmosphere of the House of Commons. 
He would have been irritated to the extreme of exaspeiution by being 
doomed to listen to what he would, in his rough way, have called 
“ the lies ” of the opposite party, and even more by the platitudes, 
and the defence of right measures or wrong issues by his own. Ilis 
fierce, uncompromising speeches would have vexed the souls oven of 
his warmest friends, and have provoked the animosity of liis opponents. 
Nor would he have been an ally to be depended on. He was too free 
a lance and had too simple and honest a love of the right and just to 
be willing to follow implicitly any*political leader. With all his admi¬ 
ration for Gladstone, and his detestation of “ the Jew,” as he scornfully 
termed DTsroeli, the day might have come when on some measure com¬ 
promising the eternal principles of liberty and justice, he would have 
I'ound himself going into the lobby with the Conservatives, and have 
been stigmatized as a deserter. There was, thorefore, a general 
feeling of satisfaction among his friends when he was so hopelessly 
beaten as to make any repetition of the unwise ventitf'e impossible, 
lie ^iqgelf took his defeat very good-humouredly, even making it 
a boast that he had been ** more thoroughly licked than any other 
county candidate of his colour,” He, probably, in his calmer 
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a oTnan t s, felt that he web well j^uit of it, and that he oould do more 
or the catUM) he had at heart put of Parliacodiit in TTin 
undent loyalty to the Liberal cause, his generous sympathy with ell 
iowntroddexi peoples, and his belief in Pederatiou made him warmly 
dopt the cause of H!ome Ilulo, and follow Mr. Gf'ladstoue’s leader¬ 
ship, though with some decided differences, which increased rather 
than diminished as yearrs went on. 

Wherever he went ho was the same zealous champion of oppressed 
nationalities, Slav, Bulgarian, Greek, or what not, ready to do battle 
on their behalf aguinst ull comers. 

**CoclaDi /{.on auimum mutant qui tranB mare currunt.’* 

He carried with i>im his warm attachment to Gladstone and irre¬ 
concilable hatred 'or hir> great political rival—a hatred which was 
often carried beyt id due bounds, and on this occasion he went out of 
his way to heap risult—on his memorable visit to Greece in 1877, 
of which I wish ny fast lessening space allowed to give some of the 
graphic details i utaiued in his letters. For one extract illustrative 
of this time I Tnu.st find room. It must be premised that the 
Greeks had rec atly got into one of their frequent constitutional 
muddles, which hari brought them to a deadlock, and which they 
tried to remedy by calling from his retirement tlleir former prime 
minister, Const antine Canaria, an Jieroic old man who had done good 
service to the state in former ye^ro, and had well earned his repose. 
Canaria obeyed the call, and filled his old position at the time of 
hVeeman^s visit, who writes :— 


“ I saw ono thing above either mountain or buildings, to wit, a man, tov 
iravvtrraTQV twv Trdkai ruv del ^tavTa KmvaTavTfivov Kdra/JtJ', to quoto my 

own spaoch, now, w ZeS jiSufflAcD, prime minister. I told them they were free, wo 
slaves; Ihoy had a hero for their leader, wo a Jow. v;i€ts fikv iark eXeuflepot, 
Bk SovXoi. vfiiU ^iv C-px^TO. St ^lovSatoj'. Do they not 

hate the tribe of Honjamin out thore, shouting, rXdSo-Tojj'! lustily and 
with a good courage ? 


During this visit, having landed in Acamania, he made a short 
dash into Turkish territory. On my speaking of this to the late 
Bishop Magee, and saying that he was lucky to have got back 
without being impaled, tho oisJuip replied; I think he was bound 
to be, to prove tho truth of Id^ don^s and Maccoll’s tales.” On ray 
reporting this to Freeman, he b rst forth with : “ Yes; and to be 
told after all that I was nothing ' ut a bean-bag 1 ” 

Freeman’s greediness for > oiJc grew instead of lessening with 
advancing years. Ho was al 7ay8 seeking for new realms to con¬ 
quer, perhaps ^oo forgetful of those he had entered on and deserted 
prematurely, such as his incom ilete Ridory of Federal Goverj^rn^nL 
Writing to mo in November, ld90, only a year and a half back, in 
reply to a remark of mine that it was somewhat rash for a man 
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nearing threescore and ten to undertake imok a colo^ work a« 
Siiiory of Sicily on tke sode he had jdanned, he eaye: " As to rash¬ 
ness, I ^ve a d^ousand and one o^er schemes; most of them 
begun; among them the final revisioii of the JVbrwflii 
which, in a prerious letter, he had told me he meant to complete hy 
writing the reign of Henry I. In pursuance of this idea he once 
again visited Normandy in the summer of last year, ** engaged,” as 
he writes, *‘ m the service of ^ the lion of Justice,' hoping to get a 
sight of Tinchehrai this very day,” In answer to my inquiries 
a^r his health, he says: ** I am very good in the head; not so good 
in the throat; and worst in the legs. I am always envying the 
lizards who oan get a new pair.” Is his natural history quite 
unimpeachable here P I believe Normandy has done me some 
good, though it is not equal to Sicily.” (N.B.—He used to say he 
wished he could have three homes, and so divide the year between 
Somerleaze, Oxford, and Sicily.) Last January he writes from 
Oxford; “ We are living from hand to mouth, waiting for the first 
chance of getting to Spain ; ” and then, four days later, came my last 
letter from him. He had heard that I had been in some anxiety 
about my own health, and he writes at once : “ Don't go and distress 
yourself. We must all get old. I am some years younger than 
you, but I am very old in the legs, but the head I think gets 
younger.” 

Soon after this letter was written he started with his wife and 
two daughters for Spain, and I heard no more of him till the TimeB 
of the 17th ult. iiashed from Alicante the sad news that one 
the world could ill spare had sunk under a combined attack of 
smallpox and his old enemy bronchitis, and had been already con¬ 
signed to a Spanish grave. One of his oldest friends and fellow- 
workers in exact historical science, the Bishop of Oxford, writes 
“ It is indeed most terrible. I should not have been surprised if he 
had been taken away at any time during the last four years, and I 
was quite prepared to be told that his working life was over, hut 
this is too shocking.” Since his death a third volume of his History 
of Sicily has been published, and a review of “ Salisbury Documents,” 
evidently from his hand, and a further instalment of his “ Visits to 
Norman Sites ” had appeared in the Quardian^ Such voices from 
the grave are invested with unspeakable sadness to those who 
remain to mourn his loss. 


Edmund Venables. 
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OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 

To the Editor of The Fobtniohtlt Kkvibw. 

Sib,—A ll persons interested in the question of old-s^e pensions most have 
read Mr, Fletcher Moultcm’s paper in the last number of THb Fortnightly 
with pleasure. His suggestion that the shape of the provision should be the 
general privilege of ru^quiung annuities to a limited amount, ** which cannot 
JO changed or alic'uited.” opens up a wide question. He himself seems 
jonscious that to c-vafinc the proposal to acquiring annuities is an undue 
restriction, for he lys : “ The time may come when it will be possible to 
apply the money tt the purchase of property or privileges of other kinds. 
He gives instances jf thi very limited application of the principle now per¬ 
mitted, but he dor not .';eem to be aware that in the United States its adop¬ 
tion with regard f the Homestead Law dates far back, and is considered to 
Lave had a most bt eficcut effect. One authority thus describes the tenure of 
the homestead aft it Las been acquired in virtue of a given term of occu¬ 
pation and imprO'. meiit t It is set apart, he says, “ from the general 
estate of the hou: holder as a sacred provision for the family, and is pro¬ 
hibited from aliei.atioi) by the householder, and froni execution for his 
general debts.’' 'J br- distinctive feature of a provision of this kind is that it 
is useful to the bmtiiy during life, and. is not a risky investment which the 
investor may never live to enjoy. Its advantages are that it has a specific 
relation to onoouraging thrift, and that it enables a person to exercise thnft 
whenever he or she is able. In these respects it is similar to the pr^sion 
under which the Hank of England purchases stock for Savings Banks 
investors, and sees to the automatic accumulation of the dividends. Although 
only commenced a short time, the number of accounts opened under this 
plan amounts to 2 , 630 , and the capital to £ 527 , 811 . , . ^ . , 

A great objection to Mr. Chamberlain's proposals is Uiat he is not 
giving good advice to young men and womA when he urges them, as their 
first consideration, to provide in early life against^ the contingency of 
pauperism in an old age which they may never attam, ^d against their 
attaining which there is, ao.cording to mortality tables, a litt o over an even 
chance ^ They have other duties think of, and Mr, Moulton brings this 
well out in his refereno.^ to ti-.* duty of using spare money for the purpose 
of educating children, as also i: outending that « almost all however poor 
(and the more so the j^oorer lb. ; mry he), have some opportunity of using 
a little capital in a way in which ill repay them out of all proportion to 

best hope of improving ± ' condition of ^ 

life and of consequently ameliorat.ng the surroundings of succeeding strata, 
lies in the direction of increasing educational facilities and ®^ourag- 
ing individual ambition. Nothii ? could he more cruel than to tell a 
young labourer or artisan that .is first duty on starting in ^ 

protect himself .from pauperism tfter he reaches of ^ixty-five. 

Lthor teach him that the world s open to him, and that if he find 

opportunities too small in the Unitjd 

sea where, by industry and good conduct, he will be a most certain to 
achieve suocoss. Let him assure himself against aecident and sickness as 
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he can with the Friendly Societies, and, if he is married, against death, aa 
he can with the Post Office or with private offices, but otherwise let him 
look at the long lapse between twenty and sixty-five as a period during 
which he may do something better than content himself with providing 
against pauperism should he, in the face of the chance that is against him, 
live to sixty-five. 

The plan of Mr. Chamberlain’s committee is briefly as follows:—A man, 
before he is twenty-five years of age, is to pay £6, whereupon he is to be 
credited with a contribution of £16 from the'Government, and he is to con¬ 
tinue to pay a sum of £1 a year for forty years. At sixty-five he is to be 
entitled to a pension of £18 a year. Should he die without leaving widow 
or children after he has made the third annual payment, and before he is 
sixty-five, his appointed representative is to receive back the initial deposit 
of £6. Should he leave a widow she is entitled, if her husband dies before 
he has made the third annuel payment of £1, to receive the original deposit 
of £5 and nothing more. Should he die after the third annual payment and 
before he is sixty-five, then the widow is to be entitled to 6s. a week for 
twenty-rriix wee^, and “ there shall be paid for each child under twelve 
years of age (if any) 2s. a week until he or she,:reaches the age of twelve 
years; but so that the total sum payable to one family shall never exceed 
12b. per week during the first twenty-six weeks, or 8s. a week thereafter.” 
Provision is also made for old-age pensions to moles and females on the 
condition of no payments being returnable. The male has to pay £2 lOs. 
before he is twenty-five; thereupon the Government gives him credit for 
£10. He pays 10s. per annum for forty years, and at sixty-five is entitled 
to a pension of £18. The female, on depositing £1 lOs., is credited with 
£8 from the Government. She is to pay 8b, 8d. per annum for forty years, 
and on reaching sixty-five she is to receive a pension of £7 lOs, per annum. 
The amoimts put to the credit of the insured by the Government go to feed 
the fund. The only payments the insured are entitled to are those above 
described. Further provisions are made for increasing the pensions, but as 
the terms are slightly more than those ojOfered by the Post Office no notice 
need be taken of them. It is curious, however, that the committee limit 
the extra pensions that may be aetjuired, whilst the Post Office does not In 
fact, the present Post-Office annuities cover the ground more favourably to 
the purchasers than is the case with a great port of Mr. Chamberlain’s pro¬ 
posals—always excepting the G«*emment credits. 

It will surprise most people to find that the main proposal which the 
committee put forth, in which the Government ofl'ers a credit of £15, is not 
one towards which the Government contribute a single penny in aid of an 
old-age pension. It is neither more nor less than an oficr of free insurance 
on certain novel terms by the Government to persons who commence on 
their own account to .sub>seribe for old-age pensions. To understand this it 
must be explained that any male can go to the Po.st Office, and, for a pay¬ 
ment of £5 dowm, and an annual payment equivalent to £1 per annum for 
forty years, secure at sixty-five a pension of £U 7s. Gd., w^hich is £1 7s. Od. 
more than Mr. Chamberlain oilers ; so that the whole credit of £15 of the 
Government, together with £2 Cs. 8d. which is the value of the excess 
pension of £1 7s. 6d., is spent on the insurance part of the proposal. In fact, 
for insurancG privileges presumably worth £17 Os. 8d., the Government 
contributes £16, and the purchaser of the annuity £2 Os. 8d. As regards 
the insurance, it is one of many contingencies. There is no medical exami¬ 
nation, The sole protection in this direction is that only th(f initial deposit 
is retfirnsd unless the deceased survives to pay three annual instalments. 
The rest depends on Iho chances of the wife living and surviving for six 
months, and on the chances of the number of children, their ages, and the 
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lengtt of thoir Borvival. It is, perhaps, of not muoh importance to ask, if 
the Government are to make a present of £15 to persons who pnrchaM old- 
age pensions, whether they might not make the present in some more 
nsnal, acceptable, and even-working form of insnrance than that Mr. 
Chamberlin proposes. Any way, it will be seen that the committee’s 
proposal is novel, both as to the kind of insurance and its free gift. As 
regards the non-returnable proposals, Mr, Chamberlain’s plan comprehends 
the payment by the Government of what would be equivalent to a little less 
than half the cost of the old-ago pensions if they were purchased of the 
Post OflBce either by a lump payment or by annual instalments. Such a 
bonus would, of course, attract many investors, but there is no^ng to 
indicate that it will ospeciolly attract those who at sixty-five would olier- 
wiso be burdens on the State. The probabilities are the other way. 
Similar remarks apply to the provisions, both ingenious and liberal, for 
BubsidisiDg with additional pensions those persons over twenty-five years 
of ago who acquire pensions on their own account 

It is inconceivable that the Government would pay the large sums involved 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals on the mere chance of mitigating the suffer¬ 
ings of the aged poor. A guarantee would be necessary that such would be 
its effect and such guarantee cannot be obtained by a donation from the 
Government forty years before the contingency of poverty arises. 

Mr. Booth avoids building up the enormous fund Mr. Chamberlain’s plan 
involves, but it seems to be a mistake on Mr. Booth’s part to include in his 
net the persons who do not require the pensions. It would obviously 
discourage thrift to confine the pensions to persons who were either destitute 
or on the borderland of destitution. But this would bo avoided by limiting 
them to persons possessing only a moderate income, say not exceeding £75 
or £100. The gross amount required would be considerably reduced. Mr. 
Booth's principal reason for the limitation seems to be *^that it is not 
possible to maintain the dignity of pensions if the question of poverty bo 
introduced in their distribution.” Experience already rebuts ibis assertion. 
There are numerous pensions admittedly dependent on poverty, the accop- 
tanco of which carries no degradation to the highly-placed persons who 
accept them. The difference between the pensions and ordinary pauper 
allowances would bo the legal right of the annuitants to claim them from 
the State without appealing to the discretion^f local authorities. A fifth of 
the total amount would probably bo saved by a limitation of the pensions to 
those whose income did not exceed £100. 

One danger of Booth’s proposal is that it may attract the poor of 
other countries. He ]imposes to meet it by rejecting all persons not born 
in the country, and t lrainaiing from their pension period the length of 
any residence abromh This appears unworkable and unwise. The test 
should bo a coatinued r> idenco within the United Kingdom of at least ten 
years prior to Lhe pensic ts arising, and the continued residence should be 
proved by annual rcgisi at -n and payment of a small fee, I; do not 
think Mr. Booth improve . s plan by his latest proposal to divert the 
pensions to the vestries w the annuitant has received relief at any time 
during the ten years prect iii » aixty-five. It is impossible for any human 
being to decide in the maj )rii/ of cases how far the wreck of an aged life 
depends on faults or on mi fortune. If Mr. Booth’s plan, with these limi¬ 
tations, could 1)0 applied o the simple principle of a mutual insurance by 
the members o^the whole community against the pecuniary disasters of 
individuals at old age, it night largely if not entirely remedy the j^e^nt 
cruel system of separating aged couples during the last helpless years of 
their lives. Nothing but ex remo poverty can justify a country thus dealing 
with its agod citizens. I laay parenthetically mention that Mr. Cadman^ 
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the Kmifiter 'who presides over charitable institatiooa in New Zealand, l^as 
annouieed his intention of sabmitting to Parliament a measure deaJ^g with 
the question. 

The cost of bestowing pensions of £18 on all persona of not less ^an sixty- 
five years of age in the United Eagdom and Irehmd, less the saving in pauper 
relief, would amount, with the present population, according to Mr. Book's 
figures, to about 20 millions. One>fifth might be deduct^ for the lirni* 
tation to £100 inoomeB* This would leave 16 millions to be provided. 
On the authority of Mr. Gosohen, this last year seven millions, and during 
the previoos ten years an average of six millions yearly were provided out 
of taxes for the reduction of the NaUonal Debt, For an object so beneficent 
and so calculated to benefit posterity, further sums of a like amount might 
he applied to the old>age pensions instead of to a reduction of the National 
Debt. This would leave a comparatively small additional amount to bo 
raised. If the registration system 1 have suggested be adopted, the pen¬ 
sions need not commence for at least ten years. Daring the time a fund 
in aid might be accumulated out of the source X have referred to. Class 
jealousies might in the meanwhile be smoothed as regarded the task of find¬ 
ing the balance. Mr. Chamberlain could not object to using the,funds for 
reducing the National Debt, for in his paper in the Xaiional he pro¬ 

posed increasing the public debt by the use of thirty-year annuities to create 
the nucleus of his fund. There is food for reflection in Mr, Booth’s remark : 

It must be remembered in considering the cost of such a scheme that the 
large sum involved would not be spent in the same sense as it would be 
if used to employ labour, as, for instance, in armaments. Looked at 
rationally, it would be merely transferred from one pocket to another.” 

To sum up, Mr. Fletcher Moulton’s proposal would encourage genuine 
thrift; Mr. Chamberlain^s would encourage thrift of a particular kind by a 
heavy Government subsidy, or in other words, by offering investments 
for less than their value. He trusts to cupidity mther than to thrift. 
He adopts a principle similar to that under which one offers a child a reward 
if he will take his medicine. Neither Mr. Moulton nor Mr. Chamberlain’s 
plans would have much relation to relieving old-age destitution. The 
persons who would take advantage of either of these schemes would be 
precisely those who would probably not be destitute in their old age. 
Mr. Booth’s plan, slightly modified, would directly deal with the misery of 
the aged poor, and save thefii the sufferings to which they are now sub¬ 
jected. The tendency of his scheme, too, would be to generally raise the 
scale of life. 


JLpril 18fA, 1892. 


I am, 

Yours faithfully, 

Julius Vogel. 


2he hditor of ihn Review camot undertake to retum^ny Manuscripts. 
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THE GLADSTONUN SECRET. 

When Jl'r. G.’s critics speak of liis genius they should use the word in 
a more^’^sitive sense than they intend. They say, He has genius; 
they sh' aid say, He has a genius. All the phenomena of his life 
and con iuct lietoken that he has never been left to the manaijement 
of that owerful complicate mind of his, but that there has ever 
been in attendance on it a genius which takes the place of will 
whenev* r the machine has to wofk, and does in fact work it with¬ 
out oil)' trouble to Mr. G. himself. Thus it is that he is never 
known to brood over schemes and policies, dangers or difficulties, 
Thus it is that he is able to amuse himself with elegant triflings in 
history and literature in the. darkest hours of his darkest days. 
Thus it is that he is never seen anxious or preoccupied; for in 
every trouble ho has his genius at the machine to rely upon—that 
SBeiit immigrant from some unknown^world who sets the wheels in 
motion even while Mr. G. is dallying with Mademoiselle Ixe,” and 
j^ietly grinds out a definit^.conclusion,*a complete plan wherewith 
& meet any emergency that may be looming nigh, 
i'j It must have been a shilling hour for this distinguished man when 
Ip familiar placed before his eyes the Right Plan for the Elections, 
W e may fancy him deep in St. Thomas Aquinas or David Grieve 
when, all of a Kuddeii, froin the depths of his mind steals up the plan 
complete. It had been harming while he walked, while he read, 
while he slept; it was formed. And as it comes to the sur¬ 
face, a very love of a piar , he sees its perfections at a glance. 
Down goes St. Thomas .Aq iinas, and for a long hour afterwards 
Mr. G. roams in the sylvan so .itude that surrounds his home, thinking 
of tho beauties of a scheme that will possibly lift him to a yet higher 
plane in popular esteem, i nd at the same time utterly confound, 
crush, smash, and pulverise every calculation on which his oppo¬ 
nents rely, 

VOE. ].I. 3 E 
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TTould know the eecret of his plemre we should listen to the 
little bird that tells of a oohferenoe that was hdd not very long 
afterwards in Mr. QJh study. It was not ot|.e of the Cabinet Council 
meetings that are sometiuies held in the same place, but a talk of 
two. The visitor, who may be called Mr. B., is not a man who 
ever held official rank/ and he is never likely to accept a place, by 
whomsoever offered; yet, like Mr, G. himself, he has passed all his 
life in an equal devotion to books and politics, and is one of the most 
learned and capable men of his time. In his younger days ho seemed 
to have ambitions, but all appearance of th^m gradually languished 
away; and now in his inert and all but useless heaviness of contents 
—^meaning knowledge and thought stowed in a prodigious hold of 
memory—ho figures to the eye of imagination as a water-logged 
East Indiaman, the riches of which will never come to market, but 
idly drift on unfrequented seas till all goes down together soipo still 
afternoon. But, effortless as he is, B. has wisdom; sluggishf though 
he be, ho keeps an open eye upon the affairs of the world; and 
therefore good counsel can be got out of him^ He listens with 
averted face, and with all the look of a man who is thinking of 
something else, rolls over in his chair from time to time, and at the 
same moment out rolls a question or an opinion, as it might be an 
accidental emission from the spigot of a wine-cask. So lazy docs he 
seem, and so indifferent; but his questions are always to the pur¬ 
pose, and his opinions summary. 

It may he w'orth while describing the gentleman for the sake of the 
picture ; if not, the foregoing lines are wasted, for he played no coii- 
siderahle part in the conversation the heads of which I am about 
to report. It seems that oil the occasion of his present visit his 
counsel was hardly needed^ for the matter that swelled in the great 
man’s bosom. But everyone knows what advantage there is in talk¬ 
ing out a project before somewise, analytic listener ; how it changes 
shape, expands, discloses fresh uses and beauties or loses some, as if 
by the mere process of being put into words. Let us, then, figure to 
ourselves these two fine intellects sitting together at the close of a 
spring day, in a room walled with books; and while we look on that 
“ picture of an interior ’’ (it might he called “ Forging the Future ” 
if trailsferred to canvas), let us listen to the little bird. 

Mr. B. has his own reasons for being a Home Ruler, and for 
being almost as eager for the return of a Radical Government as if 
he desired and expected to be a member of it. Before they had 
been long together, a distinctly inviting word from his host informed 
Mr. 3h that this was not one of those evenings whenrno allusion may. 
be niade to his difficulties as party leader, nor any approach to his 
possible views and intentions about Ireland. There was something 
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in the tone of Mr. 0.^$ voice, wlien lie spoke of a bertain iniiusterial 
epeecli delivered a few day previously, which proclainied that the 
whole subject was open for discussion then and there* What he said 
was to the efEect that nothing that came under Xicmud GhiUiver^s 
observation, in the course of his wandering, could possibly have 
afforded the traveller more amusement than he (the right honour¬ 
able gentleman) enjoyed when ho heard that speech described as 
“logical.” Marking tho emphasis on tho words “enjoyed”'and 
“ logical,” Mr. B. instantly evoked the speech from a memory that 
had stored up every significant sentence of it; and having done so, 
he had to confess to himself that he did not see why his friend 
should be so mightily amused. “ As I recollect it,” he said, “ it 
was the repetition of a careful argument which forms the staple of 
every considerable speech made hy ministers just now.” “ And 
also of all tho weighted, confident and self-congratulating 
articles in the Government journals,” added Mr, G. with what is 
described as a crackle in his voice. To that the other assented. 

“ A careful argument, I observe you call it,” his host went on to 
say; “ an:^ 1 i,o?icve it is not uncommonly regarded amongst men 
of our ow::. >;‘t v of thinking as charged with rather disturbing 
elemen*-^’. oi ti ? ” 

Mr.. cc:dd not say, but th^ght it highly probable. The argu¬ 
ment w '.’ks up very well, he continued. The assumption must be 
that, wlit'thcr the measure wore explained or not before the elections, 
a none lUile Government would have to bring a Home Buie Bill 
into tiie new House of Commons almost as soon as it met. What^ 
ever difficulty there might he & doing so, it would not do to ascribe 
that difficulty to insufficient time for preparation, while to acknow¬ 
ledge the existence of any other kind^f difficulty would be a fatal 
admission of wnni of foresight. Another assumption must be 
that the Irish parliamentary party will have to be satisfied, which 
means the losing of a horde of troubles. True, that party is and 
may remain in two i'actioiij, one of wdiich might possibly be content 
• with a moderate scheme: but what then ? There is the other faction 

deal with, and unless tho Liberal majority in the now Parliament 
is larger than anybody i:oi:ives it will be, that faction will be quite 
powerful enough to upset th< Government ^almost immediately: the 
resolute disaffection of tweuV' Irish members would suffice to accom¬ 
plish* that. Thus it appear, that the Bill must be brought in 
promptly, and must also bi a strong Bill; but if so, the first session 
of the new Parliament will be laimched in storm. A predetermined 
course of oppolition and obs ;ruction may be expected from a TJni(giist 
minority not much below tba majority in point of numbers; and in 
the stress and tunrtilt, ho'v are the Labour measures to be got 
• 3 E 2 
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wlikE BHtidi Badkidft will not {Mtbndj allw ta be 
Averred to Irish claims P “ But I need not repeat tbs 
said Mr; B. “Thereare a good numy i^samptkmsin it» !U>^ 
but certmiies tardy appear in moh and I take it ihit 

the assumptions in tlua osfse are all of high pTobability/* ^ 

It is poBsihle Mr. B. went on in this way in hope of drawing 
from the mind of the yetera^ statesman wUt^^^^ 
in it; and that, for his own part* he did not allow lumsell to be 
didieartened much hy the dilemma which so many distinguished 
Unionists had present^ to Mr* G. in well-prepared and well-wrought 
speeches. As for Mr G. himselt dl the w languid friend 

was addressing his remarks to the fireplace^ he bent on him a look 
which had possibly been*borrowed from his friend of old days, 
Cardinal Manning, or that Cardinal Manning had caught from him. 
It was a look of fixed, vibrant, ahsprli^t curiosity or inyostigation: 
which in Manning’s case was accompanied by a sniff apparently 
intended to signify that, whaterer his looks might be like, he 
was entirely preoccupied at the moment with some temporary 
obstruction of the nostrils. So mysteridus are the means of inter¬ 
communication between human beings tlmt, though B.’s vision did 
not meet his friend’s radiant gaze, he was quite aware of it, and felt 
at once that “ something was coming.” 

“Does it really seem to you,”;said Mr. G., justifying B.’s expec¬ 
tation, “ that the Prime Ministet and his nephew and the other more 
considerable members of that parfy are wise in mapping out our 
difficulties with such abounding confidence? ” 

Mr. B. replied that only one reason hgainst their doing so occurred 
to him: namely, that the difficulties had no existence. 

“Precisely. You wouldmiake sure that they did exist before, 
as a Government, you raised upon them a severely logical demon¬ 
stration that the admission of Mr. Gladstone and his friends to 
power must place them in an impossible position. More; that to 
do so would immediately arouse perilous conflicts in the Legislature, 
immediately inflame the ferocious hatred of North and South iu 
Ireland, and at once develop a fraud on the expectations of (ho 
Radical artisan and labourer. 

(It appears that Mr. ^B. marked the repetition of the word 
“ immediately ” in this little outburst, but did not take much account 
of it at the moment.) 

“Tremendous prophecies,” Mr. G. went on to say—“ tremendous 
prophecies for all the responsible men of a party to chorus once a 
wee^; and don’t you think these gentlemen will l(^k extremely 
foolish if their logical demonstrations are suddenly undercut and 
tumble to pieces ? ” • 
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(mteraally miich animated by tlua last wiinalk) 

'Wished it might be 8o> but confeswd that be did not see bow it oauld 
kei^ne.’ V’-■'.‘-■'■r. 

3tr. G. Teplied that there was really little to do. Ko immetue 
engineering; was require, but a simple and natural courts ifiif 
procedure, the first effect of which would be to show that the leadert 
of the Uniomst party had insufficiently examined the foandation of 
the assumptions on which their crushing argument was based. 
example: bb at present advised/' said Mr. G., do not admit the 
necessity of laying a Home Buie scheme before the country on the 
eve of the elections; neither do I acknowledge the imperative neces¬ 
sity of pn lisin.; the introduction of a Home Pule Bill as soon as 
we are pla ced in, office: nO| nor; any absolute compulsion to produce 
such a measure when we get there I That surprises you. But of 
course yo \ understand me to signify no change of policy or abandon¬ 
ment of i <tentu)n,but only tp mean that no man should feel bounded 
by the co iclusions of others^ however indomitable those conclusions 
may seen . Though the Prime Minister, the Duke of Devonshire, 
Mr. Balf ar, and other great authorities proclaim us such miserable 
victims of fatality that we must do certain things if and when we 
return to office, and that these^ihings must infallibly bring upon us 
consequences of confusion and disaster, what need have we to accept 
the inevitability without investigation? Is there really no way of 
evading it P no comparatively simple way round it, perchance ? ” 

‘‘ Ti there be such a way it has escaped a good many pairs of eager 
eyes—Liberal and Tory/’ said Mr, B. “Wo have all been looking 
for it, either in hope or otherwise/’ 

“And some, no doubt, have seen it, though without seeing into it, 
perhaps, or following it out.” w 

“ Then there is such a way ? ” 

“ I think there is.” 

By this time (so warbles the little bird) Mr. G. was on his feet 
and flourishing his arms about ^ but his excitement fell to dead calm 
in the brief silence that followed upon his startling announcement. 

“Of course,” he sait., there is no easy path out of the difficulties 
that will beset us if go back with a small majority, and a 
large one ia not reckoned ^ pon confidently save by myself. All that 
the utmost wisdom and ci can do is to make out the safer path, 
the line of least or latest rebistance, and follow it up with unflinching 
audacity. It need not be said between us that the time for final 
decision is not yet, nor v ill be till the date of dissolution is fixed. 
Many things may happen before then to modify any course o^ction 
that may seem wisest under present circumstances. But tnere is no 
surety that dissolution will not he upon us in a few weeks, and 
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therefore it is time to examine and define our altematiyeB. I Now 
there is one, I think, that is recommended by the loftiest considera¬ 
tions of policy, and even (as we are taught from Ulster and the 
Theatre Boyd, Covent Q-ardcn) of humanity. At the same time it 
promises the incidental but not inconsiderable advantage of reducing 
the difficulties we might have to encounter in office, while it Would 
place our political opponents in a deservedly embarrassing and] even 
ridiculous position.” ^ 

(B. said, in his grumbling, indifferent way, that he could n^t con¬ 
ceive a more admirable combination of qualities.) ( 

“Were dissolution to occur at this moment, that is theilineof 
policy I should be inclined to prefer. Stated in the fewest pofjifc’' 
words, it is this: The dissolution of Parliament being announa 1 
should publish a letter or manifesto, principally addressed to 
people of Ireland and on the subject of Home Buie; but not,'of 
course, whoUy so, nor even without wmghty implications of meaning 
for the people—the common people, as they are ceasing to be named 
—of this island. Eecalling in vigorous though becoming terms my 
tried devotion to the Home Buie cause, and speaking witliou dis¬ 
guise of what the cost has been to me in withered friendships,'^ > 
endurance of public insult, the renewrf imposition of heavy, tedio,uh> 
and anxious labours at a time of When most men look for rest, I 
should make a strong appeal for on the warrant of these 

indubitable witnesses to my sincerityiVTrust me, and return me to 
a competent position of usefulnessi in fell assurance that every pro¬ 
mise I have made to Ireland, every pledge by which I am bound to 
strive for tho utmost accomplishment of her just desires, shall bo 
fulfilled; and if you do not immediately understand my methods of 
fulfilling them, trust mo stiUf' 

“ Very good,” said Mr. B. in the unexpected pause that occurred 
at this point; “ but so far there is at any rate no surprise in the 
course you propose to take. It is the common anticipation that you 
will make just that kind of appeal. So that, as it seems to me, 
you do not meet your first electioneering difficulty — described 
by the Unionists as offering a * pig in a poke ’; and is not that 
one of the things they eay you must do, or else expose your scheme 
of legislation to be worried and tom to pieces in front of tho hust- 
ings?” 

“ No doubt. It is the first dilemma to bo evaded; and one of the 
merits of the contemplated course of action is to provide that evasion. 
Listen to this. Suppose that, a strong and manifestly justifiable 
apper 1 ^o Ireland for its cpnfidence having been made, we do not 
conceal what we propose to do, but boldly announce it. Suppose 
we say that though long and laborious thought has given us toler- 
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of what a Home Eule Bill ought to be, the 
orients that arke about us suggest that that is not 
>uid appear that, strive os we may to keep everything 
id justice but of our proposals for Ireland, there are 
‘k that threaten to rob them of their intended and 


, which is peace. Settlement! peaceful settlement! 
|sire and aim ; and if we miss it, we miss everything, 
to our adversaries, not only must there be violent 
[—^all other business thrown into confusion,' the 
^&tive institutions of the country'- hounded into ^hting 


again# other—^but in Ireland there 'will bo civil war, with 

Iptisws flocking from England to join one side or the other. Much 
this menace may be no more alarming really than the painted 
onster on a Chinese shield; and in no case are we to be frightened 
wordy threats from the duty we ore pledged to aceomplish. Yet 
Ms necessary that the Party of Progress should take the utmost 
ins to free itself 'of all responsibility for disorders that seemed 
Scrodill'' till the first minister of the Crown commended and 

l^oih a fhc contrivers of them. Therefore - And then I 

nculd add in hrief plain terms that should the Liberal party be 
in power after the election, its first act will not be to pro- 
^u o a Home Buie Bill of it8,:«wn independent construction; its 
^6. act will be to invite the Opposition leaders to a conference for 
immediate and peaeeful settlement of an increasingly dangerous 
Question.—There you have a lino of action which is not without 
fascination, you will acknowledge.’* 

Whether B. did or did not acknowledge the fascination is not 
a matter of importance, and hardly a matter of doubt. Mr. G.’s 
alternative has only to be mentioned^ and it immediately pre¬ 
sents itself to the discerning eye as attended by ad vantages of a very 
attractive sort for the party he belongs to, or rather that belongs to 
bim. But of course there are drawbacks, and, naturally, these 
were the first to strike the mind of Mr. G.’s friend and adviser. The 
astute statesman was asked whether the Irish faction-leaders had any 
notion that such a course of proceeding might he adopted, and was 
answered that if they had it must have originated in their own 
perceptions of what mig) t possibly happen, next question was 
supplementary to the first: What are the odds that the patriotic 
brotherhood, every onr of whom is sworn to insist on complete and 
instant satisfaction of Ireland’s claims, would not rise as one man 
against such a way of dealing with them? The reply was, that there 
no doubt the^difficult 3 ' lay, and it might be called a difficulty 
of fresh creation. But—this was the point—in the creation %i that 
difficulty nearly every other was destroyed. Allow it all the mag- 
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ititude wliiiph it at nght; eoimpfl&e it 4iih fte Ituge 
inultifarioiia bulk of what would beilone awaj with, voi say wheth^ 
&ero doeB not seem to be a Tery ooadderable bahnoe o(^ gaiu, 
Besidi^ w^n you look at the difficulty for a little while, you will 
see apparent magnitude dimimsh^ S^ske these things ^to 

account l!he are quick of apprehension, and ther^Mre yai^iioua 
ways of presenting this private as well as in publics 

to their Vy ho w ^ You do not like this process,' 

we eayi in »jmo quiet t^^conference; * well, work it out in y<»r own 
imag^iions* Start from the absolute and positive certaipty that 
wo d^ design and are determined to give you a great of 

pfurBamentary independence. We ^ow our duty to ourselves, 
our only bonc^ is as to the easj^ Way of doing it. Now Hbm we# 
for reasons assigned (the desire of■ every good man for Or 
peaceful settlement—^unfeigned distress: at the deplorable a|d|M|iftJ 
Ulster), invite' the Opposition leadeis to come into our cosMHS^K 
help us to shape^ the inevitable mis^hre. Bo you think 4 |HHh 
answer, No P Is it probable that Dissentient Liberati^^HH 
hazard such a reply, or that the Tones would reject the offer 
their allies protested a desire for its hooeptance P Surely, that iMH 
he very awkward. Yet of oonrse i^ If within the hounds of 
hility that the Unionists woiiid.:fj^^^ our solicitations; hn||| 
that case what would their posi&hi M before the country ? Wefflp 
at a glance that it would he no respepiable one. First they incite;i| 
passionate population to rise in anhed revolt against a legislative 
arrangement before they have any knowledge of what that arrongc* 
ment is to be; and then, when solicited to mould and 


define its conditions from the foiai^ation, they refuse, and still 
threaten the arbitrament o^bloodshed! It is scarcely credible that 
any great English party could put itself into so outrageous a position. 
But suppose a refusal, and what then? We have done the nght 
thing and our future course is simplified. We go on with our own 
measure in far more freedom, while our opponents find that they 
have lamed their criticism woefully. After that, every attack on our 
Bill would be, too obviously, a continuance of incitement to civil 
war. Well, but on the other hand, our invitation might be accepted, 
with what feelings of humiliation need not concern us. And what, 
I should ask our Irish friends, what is to be anticipated in that 
event ? Of course it would be necessary to stipulate for the presence 
of Dissentient Liberal representatives at the conference of parties. 
Mr. Chamberlain would be there as well as Mr. Balfour. , . . Yes; 
perhaps so; somewhat of a ‘Happy Family* in %in incomplete 
stageH)f self-effacement. And therefore it does appear that, in spite 
of every determination on our part to establish a general conviction 
in the conference that the essentials of our plan are all afid equally 
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groan ded on justice and safety^ £ular0 imglit w 
tPOJttld!* But; not to our detriment. As in the oth^ case^ we siiould 
DO# be compelled to taSo onr own conrse ; and However m^H we 
sHomd bej at the hon-succeas of our attempt at a common 

agreement, we should follow that course lescdutdy,^^ it seejns 
to me that after an iclairmBement like that, the Irish party would 
not be much alarmed at the proposal we are discussing, ©ley 
would see into its working clearly enough; and though there 
might be some noise, they would make no violent or earnest oppo¬ 
sition.^' 


“ It is no certainty." 

** Then perhaps we should have to speak with them in another tone; 
The Irish party know j)turu.ily well upon what their present hopes 
depend: a single life vergiiig to tffi close. They also know how little 
passionate sympathy witli their cause there is (sad to say) amemgst 
the English people, who are impatient for speedy attention to their 
own grievances. ]Mon?overr—though this is not to he told in Gath— 
they know they are not without reason to fear that the fervour of 
popular agitation in Ireland is taking the customary course of cooling 
down. If then a sitn^dc, sincere, disembarrassing choice of method 
in serving their cause-4ja W would be heartily approved 

in England—were spumedthem, what do they suppose would 
naturally happen next? TOs question they might bo urgently, 
though quietly, invited to consider.—No; the Irish would bo alarmed 
at first, but with the help of tlicir priests they would soon understand 
and be pacified." 

All tills was listened to with the deepest interest. Then said Mr. 
B.: “I observe that iri whei| you just said, you spoke as if the pro¬ 
posal for a conference would come after you had gone over to the 
Treasury Bench. Pmt that is not the suggestion, I conceive. You 
would announce the you mean to take before tho elections 


begin." 

“No doubt; that is ■ ) s^y, supposing this course of action to he 
adopted, which remains an .ecided.” 

“Therefore your oppc ^.c? ts will be compelled to reveal while the 
elections are going on w- ie er they accept or reject your magnani- 
mous offer; their only a tcMative being evasion of the question,— 
a dangerously feeble, ‘ I !eciine to answer at present.'" 

“ Precisely; whereby; ou see that they would be placed in a very 
awkward and slightly 1 diculous position. Moreover, our initial 
dilemma would be instai tly transferred to them : ‘Bezonian, speak 


ov die!'” 


The more Mr. B. thought of it, the more he liked an expedient 
whichiihe had to confess, had struck him at first as a surprise without 
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Smoeit ^ 

v&e IiiBli .oould not eon^^flain tiioy wcmld JiaTo/long^to irut 
l)0^ro the m eiti^ vefos^ or ]broko ^ 

60 too } bat waa not onprepat^ ^ accept t!& difficatty of 
Bosa^ siuplcion, Bome teoBtanoe in Ireland, conaideriDg how 
other diffioultiea irox^ bo swept aside by the adoptic^ oi Ms plan^ ’ 


*^See how com^tdy it would Mter ottr poBiti(^ It^^^ 
phantly argued-^-^d the argument makes us l6ok rather foolish^^ 
that we must go to &e ootmtiy’ with pigs in pokes, which will not 
do, or dse formulate and present our scheme for L^eland before the 
elections ; m which latter case either the English constituencies 
must needs be disgusted with the measure or the Irish infuriated 
with disappointment. Well, by^ adopting the suggested line of 
action we should turn that difiiculty, which is not small. But it 
is fiirther argued that in the unlikely event of our obtaining a 
majority without showing our hands, we ^ould be obliged to produce 
our Home Buie Bill immediately; that;therefore wo should be 
plunged at once, with a probable Aall majority, in the tumultuous 
difficulties we experienced in 1886 ; imd tlmt, as a further conse¬ 
quence, we should be unable to do a^&ing'^ to redeem our promises 
to the masses in Great Britain, whojsre nothing for Homo Buie 
and are resolved to get their olriii condition bettered. Very well. 
But it is they wbo use this argument so joyously who will look 
foolish if we adopt an unforeseen policy that would upset it alto¬ 
gether. For a conference of parties.some delay must be allowed; 
therefore we should not be plunged immediately into furious Home 
Buie debates, as anticipated; end it is* obvious that the interval 
could be employed in securmg the confidence of the masses by 
passing measures of relief—measures that would not be ungratefully 
remembered, perhaps, should Home Buie or any other question 
compel another appeal to the country later on.” 

“ Two good points made out.” 

** To look farther, every one of our more responsible opponents, 
whether called Liberal or Tory, has told us that unless our scheme 
for an Irish legislature is explained to the country before the elec¬ 
tions, the House of Lords will infallibly throw it out, should it prove 
to be the sort of measure that Ireland has been taught to expect 
from our hands. How we may assume with confidence, I think, that 
we should hear less of this threat if we offered to make the Unionists 
partners in the construction of the Bill which the Lords are to throw 
out. And I can but think that the Lords would throw it put with 
much^mpre difficulty after such an offer had been notoriously 
repulsed.” 
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tlte'pefciiaiijfieB of Brituih am ^WH^wfe m^y to c^n^iKt gpry 

tolsalp you coiLswerabl^ iba 

it has iom asBociatiou ^ Should^ ooi 

advdnanes rejeci, iti the midst (tf ifee eleotipits; what others, beside 
yourself will oall k xha^axiimouB (^er/wa may e^peot'jsai advai^ti^g^ 
at the poUfi. Jiany voters with no strong opinions of any sort, men 
generally indiffijresnt to their poHtical privileges, wiH be 
our favour. Nor is it an unreasonable fancy that rejection of: the 
offer Wouhl create difficulties between Tories and Dissentient Liberal 
voters, by which we should profit.^ On the other hand, were the 
Tory lead'Ts to accept our proposal (which, however, I take to be 
nearly inroossible) they i^uld lose voters by the hundred in every 
constitue’ cy: we are to reaaembw that many of their followers teem 
with die onterit already, lU; case, then, it looks as if we 

should a( ;iievc majorities in ec^ss of all present reckoning. If so, 
we may ' 11 th: Liberal benolaiB of the new House of Commons with a 
dozen or i wemymen more than we told to hope for^ Our majority 
will not lie so meagre, after all; which would have its effect in 
every wi v, including its effect cm the House of Lords.” 

Mr. B. thought his friend was getting on pretty Well. "But,** 
said ho, ‘ lot us go back a mcmeht. When I called your contem¬ 
plated proposal ‘ magnanimous^* I confess I meant to insinuate that 
the w’ord could and would bo used ironically; and you have just 
admitted that in your opiniouit is nearly impossible for the Tories to 
accept such an offer. Of cohme it is—quite impossible; and I 
suppose you must anticipate that the suggestion would be received 
by them with laughter—as ridieulcusi as mockery,** 

“ That is my anticipation ; but it^oes not seem to me an impor¬ 
tant element in the matter. Figure to^ourself the announcement 
of what we are now discussing. It would be a sljock, a surprise. 
On both sidcs> eyes v^uld be opened to their widest; and then, no 
doubt, a burst of laughter—on both sides. Pardon me if I say that 
amongst our ovm poopl;. there would bo an immediate perception of 
ingenuity in the idea. Through that is not what I should wish, they 
will see in it certain ‘ tlij^hing * effects that will probably delight 
them. Moreover, there is a vast fund of high morality in the 
British mind,^ as its liten fcure attests; and though something 
unexpected, something ex ravagant, might appear in our course of 
aotion, I am persuaded thi b millions would soon acclaim it as a lofty 
course—generous, large-minded, magnanimous. Knowing this 
much better than their Tory friends, the Dissentient Liberals would 
not laugh at fdl, I fancy. As for the Tories themselves, let them 
talk of mockery and they shall have an answer; or rather I^hnuld 
say, they have given us a means of enfeebling that cry beforehand. 
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It would be pcwoHa io addx^ thm m. tma waf; *£»mee ic ^ so 
enomouflly importwi iba^ wbaierj^^ eettleme&t ^ It^daotd^e iSi&tui 
to self-goTemment be attempted^ care should be taken to ooiake it a 
lasHog settleanent, ^ all parties io Great Britu 

agree to npbold, ia it ridieulbm to apl^oaeb a hope 

you will try with Os to make it so? Why is it ridiimloas ? Kb 
doubt it would hs^ seemed absurd to every man Bto years ago. 
M that l^e we ^ prepwterous notion 

ooidd be conceived. Sad you called it insulting we could not have 
complmhed. But jtm have f^ym ^ xeaa^ b^eve that 
Iroxn ilmt;1^me to this your minds have be^ Ond^going a steady 
and a happy change. - Unques^Sbnable evidence of this is supplied 
by the adoption, in your Land Puxohase Act (no doubt in a cautious, 
piecemeal way) of the most ohi^aiona clause in our Home Bide Bill 
of 1886 ; and again it is supplied by a measure styled a Local 
Governinent Bill, which is, and waa meant to be, a half-way advance. 
on the road to Home Rule. We may admit, then, that our proposal 
is unexpected; we are prepared to find it useless; but, considering 
your history during the last four yean it cannot be called absurd, 
and considering the tremendous ^‘^tbge of arriving at a common 
understanding in a matter like this, do not let us hear of its being a 
mockery/ ” 

('< I hear the millions you spoke of just now clapping tbeir hands,’* 
murmured Mr. B.)^ 

“ It will at least be admitted,’* Hr. G- went on, as if addressing 
an audience or reciting from a manuscript, ** it must at least be 
admitted that there is nothing ndievd^ About civil war. We arc 
given to understand in positiws terms, aud on authority of the most 
alaming eminence, that if^we of the Liberal party come into office 
and pass a Hon)^e Rule Bill, one portion of Ireland will rise in armed 
rebellion against the rest. All that is most rjpresentative of Ulster 
declares that war will Certainly ensue; while the best informed and 
most influential members of the Tory party, including the Prime 
Minister, proclaim the same opinion, adding that it will be not only 
a natural but a righteous war. So far as we have yet heard, there 
are no provisoes in the menace of the Ulster folk, and no qualifica¬ 
tion waits upon the judgment of Unionist statesmen. If we set up 
a parliament in Ireland, war; burning and slaying in all directions; 
which will be right, or at least natural and inevitable. It is impos¬ 
sible to disregard such prophecies, seeing from whom they come; 
impossible that so grave a prospect should not force us to reconsider' 
what we do. Of course wo cannot be expected to abandon the work 
wecai^Q pledged to attempt, and which we believe a good work, on 
account of mere threatening: that would be indeed ridiculous. But 
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wiat tSbeti f Hd# m we <tb meet the fnghtful r6flp(mixy^3f J9^ 
abek to thnzst iis P We bc^i^ the moii^bw 

ebsutdi^ that civil war is intended, no matter^.;w 
fflbht We eet up in Itelind or what its pow€|rs may be^ W% 
that a Homo Hulo Bill is honcemble that wodd not justify citu 
war either iii the eyes of Lord Salisbury or those of thb Dujce; of 
Devonshire. Anidons to do our <duty, and yet to avoid the fearful 
calamities that have been todighdy te^ and provoked, we come 
to you with this proposal; and will you tell us that it is ndioulbus 
and a mockery 

Imagine along silence after this, and then ^r. G. proceeding to 
say in a less oratorical voice, “ i^urse you understand that we 
have been talking of a line that be taken—probably the best. 
There is none without difficulty.; ; most promising thing about 
this one is that it would throw all the logical calculations of Unionist 
speakers and writers into confn8ian.’’«,. 

Before Mr. B. closed his byte W occurred to him to 

wonder whether the gr-ieioas moderation which had been so remark¬ 
able ill Mr. G. of late might be as a prelude to the launch¬ 

ing of his thoughtful, humane, and Eigh-minded^suggestion. 



MR. VTCTOMEBr SARDOU iili) THESmiidB. 

Me. VicjxmtBiHr SakIJotj*® J^k&rmidor, wliib% has ju»t Iwen 

ftcteil by tke ^EimfSh t^st company in London in vUdb 
Coqnel^ bo bigbly duting^Bhed W very peculiar Matoxy 

of itB own. 1 do not think that any play has gone 
Buch b^deeis <^n#ptiohia Hr. j^rdou’smind 

to ils inte^ction on the staige; ^ the OomWefFrsm9ai8e. I can- 
xrot Bay that athese orde^ ^ at an end, since Thermidor, 

intei^oted at the ComMie-Frangaise, is going to be performed in 
PariB next winter at one of the th&im independent of the Govern¬ 
ment, and this may give rise to fresh excitement among a cer¬ 
tain group of hot-headed Radicals; for if I judge by the abusive 
language the latter make us^ of fri>m time to time towards Mr. 
Sardou, they do not yet feel inclined id lay down their arms. 

It has been Mr. Sardou^s privilege to to one of the dramatists of 
this century whose plays have caused the greatest sensation on their 
first nights. From the fall of his first, comedy at the Od^on, La 
Taverne des EtudianiSt which, on <3m night of its first performance, 
raised unreasonable but loud prote^ firom a group of the jeunesse 
des Ecoles,’* and which reminds one of the clamour to which Edmond 
About's Gaetmat at the Th^tre-Fr^bals, and of the brothers do 
Goncourt*s Henriette MarechdlyiA the Od^on, gave rise—up to the 
night when Thermidor acted, ahiil 'when Coquelin, who played 
the part of Lahussiere, was pelted Coppers hy one of the audi¬ 
ence, Mr. Victorien Sardou has ?not brought on the stage a single 
play which has not taken Ifbld of public opinion, either from a poli¬ 
tical or literary point of view. The reason for this is tliat, besides 
the natural gifts of Mr. Sardou for -the theatre, which led Theodore 
Barriere to say of him when he was only a dchutant: “Cc gareoii 
est le theatre incam4,” Mr. Sardou has a daring turn of mind, which 
prompts him to select bold subjects, calculated at once to strike and 
stir up the minds of the general public. To consider only such of 
his plays as have given rise to incidents similar to those connected 
with Thermidort it will be remembered that Mr, Sardou provoked 
innumerable discussions on the morrow of the Franco-German War, 
by getting bis isjocious Rahagm acted at the Vaudeville Theatre, a 
comedy in which everybody thought they saw an allusion to the 
great popular orator of the time, Gambetta, who bs^d just played 
such an important part under the Government of the Defense 
^Nationale, and who was at that time the leader of the French demo¬ 
cracy. Two years later, with Uncle Sanif Mr. Sardou, got into 




difficidlties with the Prench Goyerameiit. Owing to the oiitioisnis 
that the author made ^ the authorities thought 

the piece too satirical and prohibited performance at the Vanda- 
ville for fear it troubles with a 

friendly nation. Ji was only when Mr;* Thiers resigned the prerir: 
d^ncy of the Republic that Mr. Sardou succeeded in getting 
:-:&»;'acted.-...' / ,;. /■. ■ , '..v-r ■■■■. 

I shall say nothing about the protests which Daniel Roohat gaye 
rise to at the Gom^die-PraH^aise. These protests did notpreyent , 
the play from obtaining a legitimate success. I shall not mention 
the quarrek of a literary character!* which arose when Th^odorat La 
Tosca and f made their appearance. .,1 may simply recall 

what I sale! at the beginning of this article, that almost all the plays 
of Mr. Saidou haye excited edh^its, but neyer has the, struggle 
been more animated than at the presentation of Thermidor. Now 
Mr. Sardoi:’s attempt with has failed for the present in 

Paris, not before public opinion, but from mere force of circum¬ 
stances. 'I'liis failure will most probably .turn out a victory for the 
author in the end, if we may judge from the examples we have 
given, {:nd which show that Mr. is pre-eminently gifted 

with that stubborn perseverance which generally wins to a successful 
issue. 

At the present momeht Mr. Vfetbricn Sardou is, with Mr. Alex¬ 
andre Dumas fils, the first dramatist of France. For the last thirty 
years he has been writinjg fer The bare titles of his 

principal plays must bring to the minds of all those who are 
familiar with (vv^ciiiporary dramatic literature, the recollection of 
brilliant successes whhfe^^ fe to France. This 

isowing to the variety of his work, which abounds in comic and 
dramatic situations, for he possesses tkese two gifts in an eminent 
degree, as is evidenced hj Les Pattes deMoiicJie and Divorgons on the 
one hand, and by PiUric and Xfl Haine oh the other. Add to this, 
“cette clarte dans i'txposition cette rapidity dans Taction,” 
which, accordiiig to Di^mas the elder, constitute the two principal 
qualities which it is n«:c<’;ssary that all those who write for the 
theatre, should possess. 

The English public hoc * me acquainted with Mr. Sardou as a 
writer of comedy through Miss Celine Chaumont, who played in 
Dirorgons, and with the di xmatist through Madame Sarah Bernhardt, 
whoso brilliant personific iion of Fedora, Theodora, and La Tosca 
is still held in memory. 

Mr. Coquelin this year affords London playgoers an opportunity 
of welcoming once again the dramatist, by performing Mr. Sardou’s 
new play, Thermidor, a play which was represented pnly^twice at 
the Theatre-Francais, and which, considering the extraordinary 
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confliots it exdiedf is likdy io rmain as a h ike 

liistoiy of FrefUk stage. Uader the (nrcomstaso^ I flumgU # 
iniglit W mtemtiog to the Englidi pahlio to gak some knowledge 
of the strange^^^^^t^^ through wh^ ihis 
From no other source ilum the author himself could I ola^iak 
exact and interesting particukrs on the sufaject. I had the honour 
of meeting h[r. Sariou k Paris latdy, and witib. much kindnem he 
told me how he came to thmk of the play, and the mishapa which 
haye bekUen it from its conception to the premht time. ^ 
of this paper will thus have from the lips of the aukoir all the details 
cmmected wi& this dnmm, k so xehowned, 

idea of a play on^ the Berolution, with the actor Ijahussike 
is princi}^ factor k the drama,** arid Ifr. Yictorien Saidou to me, 
dates far back in my mind. Xhislfll. how the idea occurred to me. 
In 1664 I was reading, out of the Memom of Fleury^ 

who, as you know, was a Those 

memoirs are not of sterlix^ point of view; 

but I was struck by certain faok .wtikh related concerning 

the actor Labussiere. That had been employed by 

theComitd du Saint Public, under"j^|^ii^ Berolution, and had, in 
that capacity, saved from the number of people con¬ 

demned to death, by destroykg^i^’^l^td^ I thought there was 
there enough matter for a pky| ; i|^^ interest, in my 

opinion, was to come out of this the actor could be repre¬ 

sented as not being always succesakl m destroying the records and 
having sometimes to substitute stead, thus causing 

many innocent heads to fall k ordir te save those which appeared 
to him more worthy of his sympathy. 

“I was so much pleasedPwith that I left no stone 

unturned until I was in possession of accukte documents coneeriiing 
Labussiere. Provided the main ^kt be true, thought I, that is to 
say, the matter of the records, the other details are of secondary 
importance. I soon found out particulars taken from trustworthy 
authority corroborating Fleury’s statements. The main point was 
quite true. The only thing for me now was to have data connected 
w'ith Labussiere’s private character. I thought that some of his 
contemporaries might still be living: chance came to my assistance. 
While reading Labussiere’s biography, in Michaud^s historical dic¬ 
tionary, I saw that that very article had been written by Fabieii 
Pillet, who had been employed as chief clerk in the Comity du Salut 
Public in Labussiere's time. Now, my neighbour at Marly, tbo ■ 
mayor of the town, was the son of that very Fabian Pillet. I waited 
upon him, and on my first questioning him, he answered:— 

' Of course I know Labussiere! I was very young at tha^t time, 
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C01316 so often to my father’s liouse tlfcftt I 
renie^er him vq^ry well* He was in the habit e'^en of diqin^ *(^h 
ns withwt ceremony. He was e^ecially weloom^ by ns children, 
for^ hamg acted in many thcati^s, he knew a great many gamea 
Yr^eh were a delight to us. Why, of course, I know 1:^! Here 
than imeo he took me, on Ks knee to play with me.’ 

f* I guesledi by what my friend the mayor told me, that Labussifir® 
was a kind of Bohemian, living according to the dictates of his fan^, 
always ready lO act under the impulse of disinterested motives, and 
rendering the greatest service with the demvoHure of A grand sei^eur 
or of a caboMn, Hothlag was tru^ than the record aStir, ' I/abiis- 
si^re had really saved frcmi the toffold from two to three hundred 
persons, among whom were Joi^hin^^^e Beauhamais, who after¬ 
wards married Napoleon, Mesd^M ife BufEbn, de Lafayette, de Ous^ 
tines, la Montausier, and fabulist. There was even a 

benefit night at the Porte his behalf, on account of his 

heroic behaviour, a perfo|pSBnae;w4i^ the French Consul attended, 
and which brought in''aboizt fitancs. 

I was delighted I had hit upon tho very man 1 wanted, and 
would not suffer him to (\«cape until I had put him in a play relating 
to that period of the French B^dntion. 

"And to show you, eii how the same literary ideas are 

sometimes afloat in different relate to you an anec¬ 

dote : I was living at the tiniw) m iho B(j.ile\*ar(l Bonne-Nouvelle, and 
was looking over my M one morning D’Ennery, the 

dramatist, who was my ,s^, came over to my place. We 

talked about different -^ mh, D'Ennery saw on 

my table the two volumes oSf Jla^vy’s memoirs, and I still see him 
pointing to the book with his stfe', and saying : 

" 'I say, Sardou, there is a cisMtal subject for a dramatic play in 
that book.’ 

"And I, with great vivacity grossing a rival, replied: *Yes; 
but I am writing it.’ 

"‘Ah,’ said D’Ennery, ‘you tea"the clerk of the Oomit^ du 
Salut f ublic, don’t you ? ’ 

“ ‘. . Labussiere P Just so. 

" And D’Ennery left me with x sj lile, but rather disappointed. 

" Having worked up the pla^ in my mind, it remained for me 
only to find out an actor who co dd personate Labussiere, and this 
was not an easy matter.. I wai ted this the more eagerly as it was 
(ipy first attempt at the legitimate drama. I was known at the time 
^ly as a writer of comedy. I it last made up my mind to select 
^^Bjnuuainc, who was then the manager of the Theatre de la Gait^ • a. 
'^imised him the play, and we both signed a contract. The news 
%^voL. II. :j.s. ^ ^ 
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reached tiie public. Two daja twwiwt a Idifctr ilr^ 

M. Camille Doueet» who i$ mWmj ooUaa|;»o# I^Frmh Ao^deng^ 
and who was at time the Superint^^ iX Wno Jbets; asking 
me to call on him fenwgant piiTateaibiraoofaeeniL^ xaa. 1 hmied 
to his knowing that Oamilk Donoet was not a man to hroable 
me for a iz£B^ matter. On seeing xne^ he said: 

* Yon are wri&ig e 0sy on the Bwiolutum, aren’t fm 

*<<Yos^ 

^ in i^hieh yon speak ef the goillotine and of i^bes* 
.pierref’ 

fYTell, my dear fdlow* take my advice^ set^^i^ aside for a time.’ 

“ * I know what you are g(&gio)Oiif : you are against the Terreur, 
you are against Eobespierre^ the guillotine; now it 

is useless for you to say so. ^ of your alluding to the 

Eeyolution would be sufficient ib a^ authorities think your 
attempt unseasonable. Ye8» taUtOs^jS^^ and as ,a proof I may 
tell you this, that I am ccmTinbc^tlw Dumas’ Ohemlier 

de Mamn-Rouge would bo.intardioted H played now/ 

^^And Doucet was speaking iHth snidi warmth, such sincerity, 
such conviction, that I saw immediaidy that the game was lost 
beforehand. His official position;jS^ him to foresee what the 
opinion of the censure would to the manager of the 

Gaitd, and told him what I thought ^ 4he matter, saying that it 
was necessary that we should pos^mne'^^ scheme. He yielded to 
my point of view, fleling that I shoiild ^:liaye spoken in that way, 
had I not come to the conclusiozi thaf any attempt of this kind was 
useless for the present. / : ^ ; 

“Just fancy, how queSt things are in this world! This very 
Thermidor which was thought too revolutionary under the Empire, 
is now considered foo royalist under the Eepublic! It is very 
amusing, isn’t it ? 

“ So I gave up the idea of having the play performed, and wrote 
another drama, Patrk, which was given soon after at the* Porte 
St. Martin. Shortly after, the play having met with great success, 
Eaphacl F^lix, the manager of tho Porte St. Martin, inquired Of me 
whether I had given up the idea of writing a drama on the Eevo- 
lution, suggesting that it would be the proper time to have it 
performed, os the Government of 1869 was quite different from the 
Government of 1867. 

“‘You know,' he added, ‘that with Emile Oljfvier as Prime 
Mtuifter. . 

In fact, Napoleon III. had just inaugurated that pddicy which 
^ ;ceived the name of ‘Empire Liberal.' I was looked^upon with 



Crourt, sinoe . jiad be^ made- 

Helmut ^fli^^ibebaacoess of Patrie^^ I muat confess that I was soaii^ 
wbat astonished 'at this /favour, considering the care with whic^ Z 
frightfi^ character of the Dac d’Albe in PaiMi 
«ih^iiig which^ not calonlated to secure the gobd griac^ of 

SlmpresB, who was hot by birth, but whose mst^ 

was besides the DochesM d-Albei haying inanied the heir of that 
nauifcV . '■ ■■■ v;';.- 

All theses retlectioas which came across iiiy mind tallied with 
Baphael Felix’s opinion, and I promised to giye him my drama. I 
worked at tlie piece afresh, and tM on so rapidly, that I 

had to see f he scene-painters |pdn' after; and I remember going 
along with (-tobon and BobecGhi to visit ilie principal places where 
my drama v as supposed to haw^ taken place. It is in this way that, 
with the u ithorization of Pk^i,. the Prefect of Police, I took a 
sketch of lie room wldo|^:luteA:^ at the Conoiergeri# by 
Fouquier-'j uville, the prowodiMr'for the Tribunal R4volutionnairo 
in 1793 ; o‘ the green dra^^ingtr^^ the Hotel de Ville, where 
Bobespierr^ had his jaw shitter^with a pistol-shot; and of Louis 
XYI.’s room at the Tuileries where ihe Comite du Salut Public 
used to meet. The very after, that part of the Conciergerie, 
the Hotel de Ville and fSe Tuileries were a prey to the flames. 
Indeed, tlio Porte St. Martin Theatre, where my play was going to 
be performed, met with the same fate. 

“You now see with wh|rt5 extraordinary events my piece is con- 
nected. ' 

“ Of course, the Fraii||^Benuan War prevented me from having 
the play acted. Thcrim^^wi going to be performed during the 
wdnter of 1870. In August the War broke out. And this is the 
way that my drama on the Eevplution ^as put aside for a second 
time. 

“ Since then, it. has been rumoured more thau once that the play 
was going to appear. Th ;!« rumour was groundless, as I had no one 
to whom I could entrust the part of Labussiere, or rather I had hit 
upon my man—-Goquelin. But he was on the staff of the ComtSdie- 
Fran 9 aise, and I was not wdl’ ag to give my play to this theatre 
owing to the upioar which ha I been made at the time on account 
of Pahaffas. On the other h nd, calumny would not have failed to 
insinuate that I had seleotei the Comedie-Fran 9 ai 8 e as a platform 
to provoke political discussions, for I must tell you that as the piece 
first dawned on my mind, Bolespierre was seen shot at the Hotel de 
Ville, and the heroine of the play, Fabienne Lecoulteux, was also 
seen in the last car on her wa 3 ' to the guillotine. ^ * 

“In or about 1887, Coquelin quarrelled with the Contedie-Fran- 
^aise ,aud sent in his resiguation. On the eve of the Paris Universal 
V 3-f2 ' * . ■ 
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Exhibition, Coqtoelin came to ate « 

Ae possibility of haying Them^t xepreM®*^ a* ftw Pwte ^ 
St MaHin* But in ike meanwhile attempta wmo made to iadttoe 
Coquelin to to Ae CpmMiehF^^aiae^ and as Ae .news 

obmit reaped Mr. Jolea Olardtie, the managetj Ibe 

adcM-mer;^/.'''^ 

«i r^y aoji»t yonl^ye ybnr play to the ComSdie-Proncaiae 
it is sock a long tikifi sisw we haim had ^y thing from yoil dt 
would also be a gniod oppoitunity for Cbqudibi to make his reap- 
pearanbe there.’ 

was tempted by this ptoppsiA The play was at that time 
quite dnished, but now that'I;jiiB^ that it was going tb he 
performed at the Th4tee>Fl||| ^j|||^ w4^ it no longer admitted 
ofibe same deyelopment. ( 

“ jTAcmidor was then 'wMM KiAe members of tbe oom| 
miHee, by whom it was un'amSilMH ^^I^ ^ It wah afterwardi 
read hy the Censure, who, say against the Tiewi 

which it expressed. yay,-:^|j| ^^ p|l|]^h^ Censure, but by the! 
Minister of Public Carnot, the President 

of Ae Eepublic. . 

** At the beginning of rehearsal took place 

before the Press, which that day, I can answer 

for it, Ae scandal |i^y The first petformance 

was giyen on Ae 24th ofa Saturday. The play 
was successfully acted, little incident which 

occurred and might haTC success—-for you know 

that the fortune of a play yeiy small incidciits : 

the pistol which is let off and he fell as if he 

had actually received the 8h<^%||i|^ilijpe^ passed this over, and 
the curtain fell amidst loiill ■ 

*' As you see, nothing had sitting of the committee 

during Ae reading of the the Th44tre-Fran9ai8; nothing 

before Ae Censure, nothing id ^ Ministry of Public Instniction, 
nothing at the Elys^e, nidhing at Ae fniblic rAeoisal; noAAg at 
Ae .first peifor]iia3i(». Bu^ on the yery night of Ais first repre- 
fentotion, somebody pyerh^rd Mr. Clemflncpan^ ■ lAnito tbe 
Extrdme-Gauche, who was among Ae audience, my Aat Bobe^erre 
was abused, and that this was an insult to the IC^ublic. On that 
very night Aem was a bail at the Opera House; Mr. Cfibmenoeau, 
Mte haying left Ae Thbitre-Fi^^^ Aai bidl, and 

was there that Ae plot which was to break out at the second per¬ 
formance was cmacooted. TQds opinicm can be backed by the fact 
thilj on Ae MIo^ day, whiA was a Sunday, the nltm-Badical 
; P^er8'blaaed:;'ayri^^; ^ . 

k ^ ereking^ at the second- perfcraj^^ tery 
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beprining of the first act, just at the moment when Marfial be^ 
to of the Terror with L&nssiere, a tremendous uproar is mSe, 
ana the whole dialogue between Martial and LabussiSre is droned 
in repeated interruptions. ' Here is this scene. Tdu may. publish 
i^be, though it his ney^ b^n printed. I authorise 3^ 

tO:^BOj 


(Scfisfn I; J 

H41as! iu dis trai I ; Je siiia* i' ja oohyehfion, j’y £i 
eherGh6 Yainement les i^ands hommes de catte AssemblSe Natlonalo qui a ss^ 
I’azicien regime, los hgros de la Constitaaate qui a fonde le nouTdau, laB 0ixon- 
dins qui nous qnt conquia la libertS^jes Dantonistes qui nous out conquis la 
B^publiquel Tous disparua, Sgorgfis! OC je croyais trourer des 

l^giBlateuta, uniquemen Boucieux't'4|fe|li^ public, je n’ai vu que das trem* 
blours iiiquidts de lour propre 8B]jd|S^P|||Swnt S so fairo oublier par le pji e n ce 
ou par la servilito, adosarmer despotos audaoieuz qui les 

terrorise I Je siiis alio aux entendu le douoereux Oouthou 

reelamer le supplico dos forcon6s rcncb6rir sur ces in- 

saifittis sanguinaires. J’ai but tous les murs, des affiches 

de ventes ; i toutos les poxt£iji^.'naS^|pW k ronenu ; et partbut des men- 

diants, des ** Enrages " deguiij(iifi«i ji^^^ avec lours cheveiix gms, leurs 

bonnets rouges, leurs carmagim^fl^lc^^ Des la tombbe du jbur, 

les boutiques fermoos, les p^j i yi silencieuses et sombres; & 

cheque paa une patrouille ct pour tout bruit,'la 

Toix jes orieurs hurlant la iSiSr du jour k la loterie de ^ute 

Guillotine, car tous les jours, sent charrettes suiyentles 

quaia menant a k boueborie, va^lie ■ la, jeunes filles, enfants, 

avant-bier encore, uu do quaip^!«&l^. I* -vi'. ‘la, notre beau, notro 

glorieux Paris, lo Paris du 1 Ft ration. 

LabussiIjue. Ah! mon bt . ir ou ai joyeusement 
noiu iwlioDS k brouettejKifiQjRiii^ (« jol -ithuusiasme alors de 

tou^n peuple afFranchi '..il . Et 1*)^ b mix i^yea dkyenir ? 

Plus d’arbitrairo ni do priyuoKsf de grands huniiliant les petite, de 
liches oppresseuTS du pauyii r t^a jiutioe pour tous, lopouvoir aux nleilleurs, 
honneurs aux plus dignei^ -Jti\'|^^ tvus les abus, la place i tous les 
Pappel k tous les deyoirs!- -iD Itma de miel de la liberty, ob es-tu ? Un 
si beau r^ve, fimV dans rhonabkl-'- &jKtre yenus k, a oes moeurs de cau'^ 
isibales, 4 068 abattoirs de chair humaine Quel ecocurement I 

Martial. Enfin, oeux-U mfimes qui m^ent k la mort cos jeunes fillea ot cet 
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s’il est suspect de regfetter I’ancien regime, e’est assez pour qu’il meure. 
Nous ne youldnS plus rien du paasfe, pas un regret, pas nkme un souvenir. Et 
voili dfepouiii^ ^ sea declamations hypocrites et mise k nue, toute k thfione 
dh desnSiwme qui nous ecrase. Pn retour, a dit CamiUe Destnoulins. qui 
d'aiUeMS ert moit de I’aroir oej to, . . .. un r^ur^aw 

At das Galijfulft. oii dix mille coquans font k ki a toute une yiUe 
ilmtdee -^oS k p^est assiBe 4 tons lea foyers; m le kari se kefie de ea 
f^mme Wpere deL enfanta; o^ ks bai^tB n'ont .plus 4 redouter la rifismur 
^ il Iflur flufflt d’etre du bonutede te seotim pour forcer la perte 
de visite domioiliaire, te depouiller 4 titte de confisoatioh et Com- 
^StoStoi tew Isafcrfeiteen e’en glorifiant cetoe ^ 
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^ fsfc i la d'on yalafc fdpon qua ta chaana* d'aii d^t^tanr inaafi^^ 
a‘iine fenune 4*Tm li^tier impatifflat, d’oa ja^ i^toya^> qoi, ^ 

par rattwe loi de Jnaiial, te oondanme aana ahqudte, ni tamoina, ni d^bata, ai 
difensa! Oartdestaoalxmidaiaiif^v^ tofqjoonatpaxtontlenot "Boapeoi* 
te gnotte,'ta liazv^le» te meaioe, ta dfoonoe! Tu yaa k Yinoeaneai aana pMao 
port? To ci^B doncqnituea: “aw^eetl*’ Maisne te bAtepaa trqpd’ea 

demander ua! Car^S “ anspeotto tmix doao fair P Ta parleapoHiaifint, 
tea xnaias cumt psoffim, ton liage eat Idaaq f “ suspeot! ** Ta propretd eeal 
trop Boa azistqciate! Ttt vas par lea niearulettcie^ it latdte Iwe, o'eai 
donoqaetablAxiieBP o'eatdonoq^ta dt^orea? Gai, c’eat done qai 

tdiaaJlwiP. Inqakt»o*eat doao quota as qaidqaeniacn da endadzeP Prendi 
gai^a ^ ta ]^AIjaar ale tfl^ddaoaoel GfuaOtoTadit apriiTadte I Traablc 
nittie d^kTidrpitar l car tout oela esi 

aati^%^Htiiirer^i^ ebaiiSt inAme, tlmoia,.]^ &h 

ICiDi^ toudMUi^* dit la jugaaiiferljjW^-^ cncrompu la peuple par aci 
bien&rtBl^* Ka porta pas k inpplioia, ajftetxdion dWt- 

civtam^; la nortt N*oubHe djoauade fleur- 

'depsley'': t^lUm: U Qoudier daaa: m 

buffet des crouies de pain <tcca^rmenii IJeberti»m: 

la mort I No t^moigae pas ooauae$|^^^NM|de et Predicant en faveur d’un 
aOcus^, indulgence et moderantiiniii^^^^fll^il^ I Toujours et partout: 

la mort! et pour tons! Ezoeptd^|^|p|^m^^ 

Mastial. Et tous Paris, ii ? 

Ah I pauTxe ntais si d^voue A la 

B§publiquo et si yaillaat a la dtisiEidtel': quiaecopto toutes les 

nis^, s'impose touB lea Bacrifim W la Patrie menaceo partout 
sur nos ironti^res! On leur premier jour: * * De^ con- 

spirateuiB, des traities qni paABifat .iiaypoar t’affamer et to 
remetire en servitude. Suppsji»e4ik * renaitra, et ce sera Ttgo 

d’or.^’ H fa era. Et pendant deaisaaSIft^^Ad^ par charreteos: BoyaU 
istes, Feuillants, Girondins, tous les partis, tous los 

ages, tous les range, tous les au memo tombereau. 

Mads plus la moisson dos tites eat ost grande, et mdns 

apparait 1 age d’or. 11 s’^toane, les premiers condomnes 

passaient hautahis ou r^signes; lew les supposait ceupables. 

Mois void qu’A la fin, les victimss aenddent Be lasser. Elies sed^battent, 
attestent leur innocence, et crisnt grteei k .foule qui commonco a s'emouvoir. 
Les commeroants de la rue Honoxd m Boat plaints qu’A Theuro od passait le 
fundbre cortege, le quortier se faisait dkeit, kuTS boutiques ctaieut rides. . . . 
L’khafaud menacait do devenir impepukire. Subitemont on Ta traDSpox;te a 
la place de la ci-devant Bastille; piokt vto de nouvelles pkintes, i |a bazricre 
da Trdne Benverse, aux confine de k ville, prosque dansk champs. Les 
premiere chairettes engages dans le faubourg out 6t§ acoueillies par un silenco 
norae, hostile, ot dopuis, eur leur passage, ks feudtres se foment, les hommos 
B^ikignent, los femmes se cachent. Ponse qu’en quaxante-quatre jours, le fau¬ 
bourg a tu passer prds de treize cents condamnk! ... 

Mabtiax. Et dans cetto yille indign^e, il no s’est pas encore trouTd dix 
hommes de coour pour se ruer sur T^hafaud! Pas un l^n, pas un yrai repub- 
licaiu comme toi ot moi, n’a proteste, pour sa cause quo Ton d4shouoro! n*a 
crie i ce peuple abuse . . . ya, la Eepubliquo; fa, la Bevolution; fa, la 
Liberte!! . . , 

“The uproar was* as you may imagine, at its height, and the 
act^r, as if piqu^ by the provoking manifestation, greater 
stress upon every word in those sentences which seem to have been 
prepared beforehand, as so many answers to the hisses of the rioters. 
And then he continues: 
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cert k ocmtwirBl , ,,, |£»k a'«8t toot eegaenone 
‘ ; • *!^b TotOwia imjMisible aajwlkWidrf 

fert^wiff 1 . . parle ftr anliwian 

SiL i.:.? I j - “ ? *! ?M M lk|Maiqne, ^ deapotinue! Veatk 

f ;** 4 * starmg tW liotete foll in 

&P6, tirerir put at the top of his voice, thpy se^i^ to te seized with 
a fit of fury, and the first acl ended amidst an indescribable tumult. 

** With rej^rd to the pecond act, nothing important took place ; 
I may expept, however, a few attempts on the part of some people 
in the upper gallery, who were' bent upon sISowing ofE their political 
feelings. It was, no doubt, a premei^tated affair, and the general 
impressiott was that myenPiE^ wpifid resume their hostilities. In 
fact, the scandal soon broke r*^^*^*^-** 

“The third act was 
the part of Lupin, Labu 
coming from the meeting! 

being held, and he VM. JLt«UUCi 3 pi.CXX 9 XUl M OUVA U 

and brisk scene, which choose to 

do so. 


Coquelin, who payed 
i on the stage. He was 
ntion, where a sitting was 
of Robespierre in a short 


(Scene otf w TffSsx Act III.) 

Lttpin (cs30ty^^, rapidemcnt). OhJ ja diaufifel gachauffo! 

Martial. Ob! 

Lupin. TalUen a coupe lapwrale 4.St. Just et pris roffensivel On se dem^e, 
on crio I C’est offrayant I 

LARUSSitEE. Qui preside;?: 

%|UP1N (se vmant d &otre)...:^'Uiibt. 

LA^lUSSI^:RE (rtn3c#!eMa;).*m|a Montague P 

Lupin {huvant d petits Ob! elie va bien, la Montagu© 1 . . . Elle est 

lancSe, la Montague I Elio a d§ift orife: A bas lo tyran! ” 

Lai^ussiere. Bien! Etlagl^ef 

Lupin. Ob! leacrapaudsdhmisraie^ ImpassiM 

Labussiere. LeslSlobos! . i . Rt Ics Ribimes ? 

Lupin. CurieuseB, les Tribunes f Abaries de voir attaquor si yivement 
leur idol©! Elies ne brouebont pai; I 

LabussiI)RB. Et ridole ? 

Lupin. Ob! lui! II vooif^re, les trait© de licbes, do brigands. II est vert 
de gris, et avec ga enrou6 ! Eon ra re, trois fois il a tent6 d’escalader la 
tribune, en criant de ea voix aigre ; u demand© la parole! . . . Tu no I’as 
Das I burla Tburiot, agitant sa sonnt tte. Et Tallien de redoubler ses coups! 
Eobespierre se a§m^ne, s’egosillo sous lo rumours croissantes, et toujours la 
sonnette va son train, couvraut sos crii de cbacal eperdu! 


“ At these words, repeated his les came from a stage-box. The 
stalls' to a man rose up fall of indignation and protest. Every- 
bod,v tried to find out the auth )rs of the disturbance. At that 
very moment, one of the latter ornie up to the tot of his^y • “ 
the%hiid gallery, fmd kept on hissing, as if d^mg the unAiem^ 
Aafi as this ires not sufficient, ho threw a whistle and a handful 
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of coppers on the stage at the feet of CoqiieHn/ 5^ 

The disoi^er wasnolf at its height The &oise eontiane^ 

The fdaj was zesoai^ The 
nation, displajedi is ihw tai^ &eir 

repeat^ apphiose! ^ Bnt two or three hissm were still heard ia the 
theatre, and Ae performance ended amidst thd greatest tumult. 

f TTp to ffiat mem^t there was not an^hiag vmy extraordinary to 
n(^. . Some demagogues, feeing a demie to make a manifestation in 
honour of the eiimm of the Tcarror^ for^^^ to expose their 
roYoliitidhazy opinions at the reprosehtatiim of a play br^ding the^ 
Tery cidmes, rem^ th fliis was for the police to be oti 

the watch at the subsequent representations, in order toi^ expel tbe 
distuibefs at the first inten^ptwW^^ln this w order would not 
have been interfered with in t^ 5 ;|j|i^^s 6 . The police have acted 
in this manner many a tim^ do the same thing now. 

** But not a bit of it! The this incident in the 

light of a yery important a£faix. - m wis n matter merely within the 
province of the police: it caUed immediate attention of the 

Home Secretary. Without pting warning, the latter 

interdicted the piece. 

** The public naturally protested agtdn^Hhis decision. The event 
was referred to at the Ohomb^ of After a passionate dis¬ 

cussion, the Chamber approwsd of whfdi &c minister had done and 
adopted the order of the day by i^ma|oan^ of 307 to 184. 

** And we have this wonderful offered to us: a govern¬ 
ment of order intimidated by a of disorder; a 

Eepublican ministry prohibiting the per^^xrmance of a play wj|iiMi 
extols the virtues of tbe French Beydution and condemns tbe 
crimes committed in its name; the interdiction of a piece which 
ends with the cry of ** Vive fH and the text of which had 

already been read and iipproveld of, inpt only by the Censure, but by 
the Minister of Public Instructlioa I 

“And this interdiction, laid upon us through the opposition 
of three or four Radicals, will actually last for about a year more, 
until the day when the Government, seeing that the author, con¬ 
scious of bis right and of the justice of his cause, is determined not ' 
to accept any compromise, sh^l be brought to declare publicly that 
the interdiction is final. 1 say that this is shameful, because the 
Government feels that, by interdicting a piece which was once 
authorised to be played, it not only cancels its own judgment, but it 
yields to an occult power—that of the Radicals, whom it despises, but 
to whom it makes concessions, whom it flatters, not feeling strong 
enoi^h to do without them. 

“Well, be it so! I have come to the result which I wanted. 
After the unexpected attitude of the Government refusing to secure 



me; 

0]4^ ill 4^ at the performance of Thermidf^ irhea it 

seo^res it :!fer iJihengrint and that hot only inside the Opera Honsei 
but even in the ^reet, I to giv^r itft opinion 

in » categorical manner, > It has dime so, I am glad of it, &r the 
injiwtioe of which I have been the victim is more apparent. The 
French public will judge of Thermidor later on. It c^ot be abtod 
On a stage belo: : 2 ;iu^r to the French Government! It shall be hated 
eUewhere;in Paris/^ . 

“ But my diaappointment is somewhat mitigated when I thi^h 
that history will note this interesting fact, that dh™fi» the 
great Eevolution, &niot’the. elder said one.day to Robespierre, 
shaking him by hia shirt collar, ^ I know that I am in your way, and 
that you want, my head! But you shall not have it, ruffian! lam 
not afraid of vou ! * and that S was forbidden, a hundred years after, 
under the pr ideHcy of tBjjjj^ftidson of the same Carnot, to stigma¬ 
tise the crim i of ihat very fiobespxerre/’ ^ 

: > Ange Galdemar. 



EGY]^, 1882-1892. 

Ths progress tliat liaB been made in Egypt during the last seve j 
yearn is one of the mcnt lemarkabl^ events in modem times, aw 
reads more like n transformation scene in a faiiy tale than 
the hard realities of history. Tai years ago-nin 18827 -‘tjie I their 
tion of the country v^s almost desperate. Emerging j^g*^liOTthese 
tion by the help of France and England, it appeared 
the verge of absolute bankruptcy. Discontent permoi^^^ * 
population, and a spirit of revolt was rampant in th^ J 

turbohoes accompanied with cmelt^;)||MU|d^lshcd wei,?^ £ 

the most densely populated of ite toin^ll^rhe finest porii.^. m 
chief commerci^ city, Alexandria, burnt to the grduna, 

and the European population tbit cttned-im its trade and commerce 
had fled or been given over ic'imlnige and massacre. Trade and 
commerce were for a time cj^pktely;The Khedive 
Tewfik was a fugitive in kis ‘^^p 3 aoe ; c|v^ and the Govern¬ 
ment, such as it was, was in soldiers. The opinion 

of Europe was shown at th» which went down 

to 45. ' 

Kow, in 1892, all is changed, tflie of the country are in 

as sound condition as those of,>|gD^<i|^^.!^ of Europe. On all 
sides are to be seen signs of pieij^m^ The army has 

been re-organized, and disloyally in j|& unknown; trade^S’ 

commerce are flourishing; vast reformu aiketing the well-beiflg of 
the whole population have been carried out; Alexandria has been 
rebuilt in so magnificent a siyle that its people begin to think that 
its needless burning was not aim unmitigated evil; great material 
improvements with regard to irrigation have been made throughout 
the country; the new Khedive Abba has succeeded to his throne in 
as quiet a manner as would the heir of any old-established monarchy; 
and the opinion of Europe maybe grasp^ by the fact that Egyptian 
stock is at par. 

The cause or causes of this almost miraculous change are well worthy 
the consideration of Englishmen, especially at the present juncture. ^ 
Whether Gfreat Britain should have interfered in Egypt as she'did 
in 1882 was a question upon which at the time there was much d|Se- 
renoe of opinion ; but the interference having been made by the 
responsible rulers of the country, it is impossible for us j^w to escape 
from ^h^ natural consequences of our actions. With the majority 
of the French the opinion is. fixed and apparently ineradicable that 
our presence in Egypt is due to a cool, preme^tated policy^ As a 
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matter of fact# we are there in. spite onraelves. So Qoveniment 
was more unwilling to intervene in foreign affairs in any way than 
that of Mr. Qladstone in 1882, and they would never have inter¬ 
vened at all had not events been too strong for them. With certain 
reWts of interference by Lord Beaoon^eld^s Government in foreign 
and colonial affairs before their eyes—the mistakes made in Zulu- 
land, the disasters in Afghanistan, the doubtful acquisition of Cyprus 
with its entangling engagements, the unprecedented deposition of 
Ismail Pasha—they came into power in 1880 with the sincere deter¬ 
mination to interfere as little as possible in such matters. Their 
own talents, they conceived, were more adapted for home affairs, and 
had they been able to carry out their wishes they would have 
banished foreign and colonial policy to Saturn. It is a strange 
coincidence that, coming s^ch strong and, no doubt, 

sincere views of non-int^Mj^^'^ey actually, during their five 
years of office, intervenetfipio: any Government the country 

has had for tlii 1 -r balf-oSifb^r were always intervening, 

aud^the disJiht- .us rjun sequences Which generally attended their 
interveiEtior ms 7 L»o attliibiited to this original disinclination^ to 
intervene—* \eii interveafiwi g^e^y coming too late and being 
supported in a hiilf-heat?j^ nuinneT, 

It is a faci that sbouHf:not\be for^tten that the first three years 
of our intcrventiott iii'did more harm than good to the 
country, and the harm'ir 9 ^.neTer have happened if the Govern¬ 
ment of the day had laid the covtrage to act upon the advice and 
^fcopiniona of those who hied eSpeii^ in the country and knew the 
iSte of affairs. Had’tife mort mfdinary precautions been takra, 
Al^dria would never have been burnt down, and the probabihties 
are there would have tieh no Egyptian War, no Tel-el-Eehir, no 
massacre of Egyptian troo^, addihdoss of the Soudanese provmces. 
It is undoubted that three years after the British intervention E^p 
was in a worse condition titn before our intervention, 
had been burnt, the armie. of Hicks Pasha and Baker Pasha had 
been annihilated, the garrisons of Tokar, Singat ^aar, Kassala 
Berber andDongola had been massacred. Lord Wolseley s expeditaon 
to Khartoum had failed, Gordon had been sacrificed, and the whde 
of the Soudanese provinces, with » population supposed to number 

11 000,000 of souls, had been 1 st to Egypt. The . 

weft Mk to he saved from theii friends, for it is absolutely true that 
aUlhese disasters came from pniventible causes and might have 
Seld or at least enormouay mitigated had it not been for Ae 
Lnost unavountable and a^irently mfatuated conduct of 

Ta foreismers their conduct was unacoount^te, but, 
the oansee were, fbet, thwr aincere dieinelijiatioii to intor- 
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porters, some being for iaterrontion, sonie agaiait, «nd i3» re^ 
was an attempt to pfease both aidesi, ending in a polioy «f olu^, 
hesitancy, and unoKftainijfe ' : ‘ \ , y 

In one respect i&foi 01ad^ ministry showed its g(K)d 
For the carrying out of ite bhjects it selefted exoelfent 
rnente. For extricating a country er a miniatry from difficulties 
better men could not be found thfm those they selected—Lords 
Dufferin and Northbrook, General GoWon and Sir Evelyn Baring; 
and the (juestion why the &rst thjee friled aticceed^ 

is w^ell w^rttiy the attention of statesmen. The ability of all for 
work tliey were called upon to dc and the cauce of 

Mute rfiiOid BtdSeri Gordon was 

that thrir hands were tied hg^ at'home and they received 

no support for the courses attempted to pursues 

Lord BttfTerin was asked to pe^^H^Upssible task—to draw up 
a workable constitution for not know what a con¬ 

stitution was. Lord Nnrflihrnrifjj^^^MpljCt administrative ability, 
with all the experienoe acquii!^^p|i^|teN®^or-GCneral of India, 
and with the rank of a Cabinel as a Special High 

Commissioner to inquire into ttoiriasei^ipfe^ woes, and to sug¬ 
gest remedies. What evils he ameliorative measures 

he suggested, are absolutely iii£|^j(mhlic, who paid the bill 

for the mission. The mission His report would, 

no doubt, be admirable and stateptiwi^l^^l^ apparently it did not 
suit the party crotchets of the never saw the light; 

no copy of it is, I believe, to Office, and, it 

report be true, it was As for Gen|^ 

Gordon, his treatment by the the day was t^jilache- 

rous and cruel in the extreme. C^ted upon at a moment’s notice, 
to give up a good and useful appointment under the King of thd 
Belgians, for the double purpose ^saving the Egyptian garrisons in 
the Soudan from annihilation and of e^icating the Government of 
the day from the difficulties their vacillating policy had produced, 
he, of all men, should have been trusted and allowed to act on his 
own responsibility. His gallantry and military ability were known 
to all; but the special reason for bis employment was bis know¬ 
ledge of the Soudan country and its inhabitants. His expedition 
from the first was considered by many to be a forlorn hope, ^d 
on all sides it was admitted that he carried his life in his biad. 
If ever the leader of an expedition should have bad a free l^d 
it was General Gordon, and yet, apparently for party considera¬ 
tions, his hands were from the first fted, and his requ^s neglected 
or refi^^. His requests for money, for Indian troops, for TuAish 
soldiers, and for English officers were all declined. The most fiaount 
refusal of all was that of ZehehrPadia. Peojde knowing Jhe cha¬ 
racter of Soudanese chieftains might have their doubt# as to (rordon* 
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^dom m for tlie co-operatioxi of ZebeKr He liad 

UBwittingly been the cause of the cruel murder of ^behr’s young 
son—a boy of eighteen- years of age—and spmei thought if 
opportunity offered Zebehr might take his revdhge. Thisy however, 
Was, Gordon's own aftov Ho him,^ then 

Prime Minister at CairOj and Sir Evelyn Baring both approved, 
and, in the first instanee* the Government did the same. When, 
however, Lord Eanddph OhirchiU, then in the responsi^^ position 
of the leader of the Eourth Party, as shocked at 

one who had owned slaves being employed by Gordon, the ministers 
were frightened, and actually ref used to let Gordon have his way. 
Well might he in despair use words against the Government that 
employed him which, I ahould^ink, were never used before by any 
agent in his position at once recalled—saying that 

he left to them the in|^M|||H|i|^^ abandoning the garrisons 
of Senaar, Eassala, Be||BHHP|^artoum.'' Great as were his 


talents for the purpose 


Employed, it is no wonder 


that he failed when hia ^|^^^|i6glectcd and his views scouted 
by the ministers who his dangerous errand. 

I from that of Lords Dufierin 


The case of Sir ! 


and Korthbrook and of Gd^al ..Gordon in this most important 
respect—he has had }.^e of serving under Lord 

Salisbury, as well as unj|||^ Mr< Gl^ and so of showing what 

stuff he himself, when u^i^t^ed,'was made of. Facts have proved that 
he is a man of great abiUi^i abrnn ^ministriitor, with all the financial 
talents that have diatii^wSed so’ inany that bear his name, with a 
%^as strong as that of the gr^ Elchi Stratford Canning, and with 
anutoounded capacity for Work, like all great administrators, he has 
thef^lty of inspiring those w^ work under him with confidence 
knd a love of their work, apd alruild;^ he has trained up a small 
Ohnd of Eastern admiuistratoiA, who must have a good future before 
them. The abilities of one * his ablest lieutenants, Mr. Gerald 
Portal, have been recognised |jy Lord Salisbury by appointing him, 
at the early age of thirty-two, CHm ^ul-General at Zanzibar. Mr. John 
Gorst, son of the present Secr^^mr ^of the Treasury, though now 
serving in the ofiices of the Egyptiiin Ministry of Finance, is considered 
by those capable of forming opini ns as one of his aptest pupils, 
with a knowledge of Eastern a fairs and a tact in dealing with 
th^n which must be useful to m empire like ours. Sir Edgar 
though nominally fin incial adviser to the Egyptian 
Gofernment, would be the first to acknowledge that his financial 
suclesses have been due to the training and the inspiration he 
received from Sir Evelyn. T:iere is no reason for supposing 
Evelyn Baring's brain power has been different l)etween 
* and 1892 to what it was between 1883 and 1885, or that his 
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administratiYe faculties underwent a prooess of regeneration on the 
accession to office of Lord Salisbury in July of 1885. Yet the fact 
remains that up to 1885 his admiiustration was a failure, and that 
since then it has been bne of the most brilliant successes of the century. 
He was appointed in 1883 by Mr. Gladstone, and under his regime 
up to ^uly, 1885, there occurred the massacre of Hicks Pasha’s army, 
thedefeatof Baker Pasha’s troops, the useless expeditions to Suakim, 
the daughter of the Egyptian garrisons in the Soudan, the reckless 
abandonment of the Soudanese provinces, the curtailment of Egyp- 
tian territoiy by throwing back the frontier to Wady Haifa,, thv 
failure of Lord Wolseley’s expedition^ and the eventual sacrifice of 
Gordon-^catastrophes mough, one wouM think, to damn and dau>' 
the most courageous of administrators. At the time blame wp' 
freely attributed to Sir lilrelyn for n^y of tliese disasters, but su" 
sequent events pluinly prove that m. were responsible who han 
tied his hands us lliey had tied Northbrook, and 

Gordon. Lord Sulisbury^came into {Idtiwr in July, 1885, and under 
Mr. Gladstone’s ministry, from,‘^EjS5iiiy July, 1886, Lord Rose¬ 
bery was at the Foreign Officsb-vOf may be said with cer¬ 

tainty that, in his short administralson of foreign affairs, and 
especially of Egypt, he foUowed in ffijOteteps of Lord Salisbury, 
and not those of Lord GranvilleW The difference 

to Sir Evelyn Baring has been ftSi, had a far freer hand, 

with far larger personal responaildllfy^'lltt^^ certain knowledge 
that he would be loyally support^^;>|rap8i and that his measures 
would not be made subservient:^^^ This has giv 

free scope to his ability, andhow much n 
advantageous it is to leave sudi abiH^ unfettered than '' ' 
cabin, and confine it by crude direefapns from a country mi 
two thousand miles distant. • g?: • / / 

The successes of Sir Evelyn Baring’s administration, or to spe^c 
with more technical correctness, the Egyptian administration undiier 
the gentle guidance and supervision of Sir Evelyn, speak for them¬ 
selves. , 


In 1882, the year of Mr. Gladstone’s intervention, the finances of/ 
Egypt were such that, taken in consideration with the state of the 
country, Egyptian stock had sunk in the market to 45, and thr 


deficit for the year was £632,368. In 1883 the deficit on the ^ 
was £709,397, and in 1884, £665,444. In 1885 there was a si 
surplus of £3,979, caused by the cutting down of expenditure 
nearly one million, the revenue itself being less than in 1883 
1884 by between £250,000 and £300,000. In 1886,^1887, 1 
and 1<^§89, though the expenditure increased to more than it wa 
1884, the suipluses continued till they reached £653,939 in g 
and £1,100,000 in 1891. ^ 
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This result has not been produced by an increase of taxation or 
by an undue lowering of expenditure. On the contrary, though 
extravagance in various departments has been cut down, there has 
been a large increase in the expenditure of money upon useful 
objects, such as education, the improvement of the prisons, and the 
furtherance of public works, and with it there has been a large 
remission of' taxation. The present healthy state of Egyptian 
finance has been brought about by a due attention to proper economy, 
by reforms in the distribution and collection of the taxes, and espe¬ 
cially by attention to productive public works. 

Irrigation is the one thing needful to make Egypt a productive 
and flourishing country, and the improvement in the irrigation 
works, which were complete? in 1891, is due ii^re than to any 
other single cause its present prosperous condition. Sir Evel}^ 
Baring foresaw the necesaitjp^ these works in 1884, and chiefly 
upon his recommendation ^Ss'Kwers at the London Conference of 
that year agreed to the sum of: £1,000,000 being added to the debt 
of Egypt for this purpose,; . At time doubts were expressed as to 
the advisability of adding to the debt of sc deeply indebted a country, 
but the result has more than justified tho course then pursued. 

Altog^ thc. a ?inn of £1,800,000 has been expended since the year 
1885 in rej vlnng the ** barrage,*’ briginally projected by an eminent 
French uig neer, the ooptoctiou of the Tewfikieh Canal, and other 
works c *ane( ted with and drainage in both Lower and 

Upper 1 gypt. The obje^liais been to afford means of water transit 
independent of the .state of tho Nile, and to bring water, so to say, 
doors of the fell^een for them to use for agricultural pur- 
posSlk In his last repc^ Sir Evelyn Baring says “ that he has no 
^esitaflbn in saying that the ex;^diture of this £1,800,000 on irri¬ 
tation and drainage has contributed probably more than any one 
ckuse to the comparative prosperity that tho country now enjoys.” 
Cwie increase in the cotton crops alone justifies his statement. During 
the eleven years from 1879-80 to 1889-90 the average yield of 
the cotton crop annually was 2,900,000 cantars. In 1890-91, . 
when the country had partially reaped the benefits of the repaired 
“barrage,” the crop sprang up to 4,159,000 cantars, and the yield 
for the year 1891-92 is calculated at not less than 4,500,000 
cantars. This shows that smee the repair of the “ barrage ” and the 
irairovement of irrigation orks, the crop is 1,600,000 in excess of 
wilt it was in the eleven vears previous. In money, at even the 
p3ent low price of cottoi, this is an annual gain of £3,000,000. 

^0 of the results of tl Is improvement in the finances of Egypt 
and its increased productiveness, caused by the repairs ^o the 
“ blrage” and the drainags works, is a development of its trade, and 
it ilstimated that, wore prices the same now as they were in 1881, 
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the mcrease in the value of exports and tm^rts Irould be nearly 
£7,000,OOP, and of this trade Great Britain enjoys by fer the 


largest share. • 

There is one feature which requires special notice with regard to 
this general improvement. Ten years ago wise prophets would tell 
you that there were three things that were impossible in Egypt-^ 
Ist, to make it solvent; 2nd, to collect the taxes without the free 
use of the kourbash; 3rd, to execute public works without that 
forced and under the name of the corvee. 

Now, nolt only is Egypt solvent, but the use of the kourbash and the 
corv^^'WS btiffi The taxes are now more easily 

coHet^ied than they ever were in the jbiys when the kourbash was 
syStezhairically abplied to the feet fellaheen, and 

mdte public works have been execut^ by labourers who are paid a 
fairdSa^wage, and are voluiitary:wi^pii, than ever were in the samei? 
time under the remorseless 8yatS||^lf^^v^e. In addition, slavery 
hhiISfeeh pracMcaHy aboli^ irriavery is abolished, but there 

ate ttill niany domestic slaves who their present condition to 
that of servants. In fact, they iath^ look down upon the latter 
with contempt, as holding an inferior status in their master’s house¬ 
hold. Free servants can be tumOd away at will, whereas the domestic 


slave looks upon himself as attaolpd^tp^he domain, and has the right 
to remain there, and to be ke^Wd fed,; till he dies. Whatever 
so-called slavery exists is voluntiyi by law compulsory. 

Yery many improvements, that not permit me to notice j 

here, have been made in the la^iSven : years, with regard to th^ 
raihroys, the telegraphs, the posl^ce, the arT«^y, the police, j 
e^^ia^ in the criminal courts and in the administration of 1^9 ' ^ 

It is lio exaggeration to say that, at no period of their knowr 

|h 

havO'tho Egyptian people ci^oyed anything like the advantages v ^ 
do at Ae present tiine. Their iStional prosperity bay been 
mcreasedi and they ilow enjoy rigW^^ privileges to which tl^ 
have bera strangers for thousands of years. These advantages 
directly due to the controlling influence of this country, and so fC 
from these advantages conferred upon them being a burden to 
our population has gained directly by increased commercial far 

The serious question for responsible people in this country to 
themselves is, Whether this beneficial improvement is to 
or whether it is to be checked and probably entirely destroyed 
One tbing is certain, that unless there is some European eonfWj^^ 
all the advantages that have been gained during the last seven ^ 

will vanish. W^ Egypt left to itsrif, i^ that be posgibl^ or 
it agj?iq^ to pass under the control of Turkish pashas; the go ^ 

and the corv4 would be quickly revived/and though slavery to’ 
not be legaKsed, it would be encouraged and increase withpujl '> t . ^ 
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oHange in the law. Finance would again he neglected^ and the taxes 
be imposed upon the old system of making the poorest pay most and 
saying the rich. Justice would again become a commoclity to be 
purchased by the rich, and quite out of the reach of those who most 
require it. In fact, after seven years of prosperity and good govem- 
ment, it is probable that were European control withdrawn, there 
would be such a rebound that the last state of the country would 
be worse than the first. Even the great works that have been 
completed would almost certainly be neglected, and by careless¬ 
ness and' inattention would in time go to ruin. The “ barrage ” 
itself would in time be destroyed. It does not rest on firm rock or 
on gravel foundations, but simply on the alluvial deposit of the 
Delta. It is the opinion of experts, and especially of Sir Colin 
Scott Moncrieff, to whose skill and engineering talents the repair 
and completion of these works is mainly due, that the great works 
are safe on only one condition, viz., that they are constantly watched. 
Speaking of their construction and their present condition, he tells us 
that “while the barrage may be prono^inced a sound reliable work so 
long as it is carefully watched, and rej^airs always effected as they are 
required, it v. ^nld be madness to cease this careful surveillance.” Sir 
Evelyn 3^a riiig. vM has watched the repairs anxiously from the begin¬ 
ning, w/lds thttt. “much as he wishes to see natives of Egypt employed 
in the ^er ice of G-ovemnaehtto the utmost extent possible, he is 
most d vudedly of opinion that it is essential, in the interests of the 
whole population, that for mmiy years to come the barrage should be 
placed under the charge of highly-qualified European engineers.” 
r^s^t merely have the works as they stand added enormously to 
VemWerial prosperity of the country, which would be injuriously 
^ifiect^by any neglect of maintenance, but they are capable of 
l^ost unlimited expansion. One of th^ravest and most disastrous 
^ %^8 of Mr. Gladstone's Government was their disclaiming responsi- 
% for the Soudan provinces in 1883. Had they then owned the 
^''‘■"^‘’^nsibiliiv which their own actions of the year before had 
upon them, anJ taken in hand boldly the pacification 
'iteration to order of that country, there can be no doubt 

I efforts wouid iiave been successful. It is quite true 
qf the Eg\n< an and Turkish governors of provinces 
Bts in the Soudan abused the powers entrusted to them, 
d down the peoxle under them, and, with greedy rapa- 
opriated to thc‘mfc 3lves the goods and money they ^ 
JO. It is not k irprising that many of those whom Mr. 
described as “: ien struggHngto be free,” and to fight 
imWiately afterwards sent British troops, should have 
ed into insurrectmn. But the rule of even the Egyptian 
,8 preferable to anarchy, and under British guidance this 

LI. N.8. ^ ° 
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rule would soon have been converted into a real and lasting blessing 
for all the inhabitants of the Soudanese provinces. The results of 
the anarchy of the last ten years, for which Mr. Gladstone’s Govern¬ 
ment are chiefly responsible, are too horrible to contemplate. Tho 
population in 1882 was considered to be by those best informed on 
the subject about eleven millions. Father Ohrwalder, who has 
recently escaped from Khartoum and made his way to Cairo, is of 
opinion that three-fifths of this population of the Soudan have been 
destroyed during the last ten years by war, famine, and disease. 
The rule of the Mahdist dervishes is cruel in the extreme; there is 
great discontent, and we are told that the whole population of the 
Soudan, with the exception, perhaps, of the race that supply the 
soldiers for the Mahdi’s army, would welcome the re-establishment 
of Egyptian rule.” 

When Lord Granville disclaimed responsibility of the Soudan in 
1883, and adopted the easy policy of letting things take their course, 
all the consequences of his action were foretold by those acquainted 
with the country. Kobody understood the circumstances of the 


couiitiy better than Sir Samuel Baker, and again and again in the 
columns of the Times he raised his voice against England's fatuous 
neglect, and foretold the dire consequences which have since actually 
come to pass. The advocates of laisses faire then were certain that 
the Soudan ought never to have belonged to Egypt, and that when 
once it was separated it would never again be annexed. I am not 


quite sure that Sir Evelyn Barmg hims^ did not to some extent 
share their views. If he did, he has altered them now. He tells us 
in his last report that the ** Soudmi, so far, at least, as Khartou^if 
ought tob§, and he trusts will be eventually, re-occupied by Egj^an 
troops,” and adds that, “ should that event ever take place, ^ertainj 
very limited amount of European guidance and assistance-will Im 
indispensable in order to avoid a recurrence to the abuses of w 
past.” r 

Everybody will agree with Sir Evelyn that now is not the tim® 
attempt a re-conquest or a re-occupation. It is one thing to hP ’ 
kept it in 1883, and another thing to try and retake it in Ifil'l?’ 
But it is possible that civilising influences may spread there witl^. 
recourse to the sword, and that the different provinces may graduff 
come under the influence of Egyptian and European control, 
continuation of the “barragof” up the Nile would go a longB®® 
towards effecting this. Were the Nile navigable to Khartoum, ifllF® 
pendent of the obstructions of the cataracts, and were the 
stored at various points for the purposes of irrigation, not only 
hundreds of thousands of feddans of land be made fertile,but the 4 K 
of thet^provinces would bo brought within the reach 
influences. Many schemes for the extension of the ** barrag// arr lj( 
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eventual success depends entirely 
^Tf remains under European control. 

‘iropean control is necessary, as no one acquainted with the 
Jiast can doubt, for retaining the advantages Egypt has already in 
recent years acquired, and for stiU further developing the vast 
resources of the country and the adjacent provinces, the only 
remaining question is what European control is the best. Joint 
control ha,s already been tried and it has not proved a success. One 
of the evils that retard progress in Egypt now is the liability she is 
under in various matters to the interference of the various Powers. 
The retention of the capitulations and the voice the various Powers 
have in the expenditure of certain of her funds are distinct and 
acknowledged disadvantages. The dual control of Prance and 
England honestly and with good faith on the part of both countries 
commenced under the G-ovemment of Lord Beaconsheld, succeeded 
during fine weather but collapsed on the first approach of a storm. 
If there is to be any effective and beneficial European control it 
must bo that of one European nation, and the only nations that 
could exercis:. that control are either France or England. Con¬ 
sidering ilie e* ''u:: of the last ten years, it seems absolutely impos¬ 
sible thh.i F ai.ee could take the place that England now holds. The 
materia; int^ rests (ff this country in Egypt have always been far 
greater 1 i*in those of France, Our trade with it is infinitely larger, and 
for ever) French vessel that passes through the Canal there are fifteen 
.British Considering our position in India it is simply impossible 
v/e could quietly allow Egypt to pass under French control. 

; Exp^s may differ as to whether the Canal or the Cape would be 
%the b^ route to India in time of war, but the safe course is to secure 
i far al^possible that both should be •pen to us. In 1882, when 
huger was at haiicl, France voluntarily withdrew from the dual 
ptrol. She prac^tically renounced her responsibilities under that 
ngement and by her action compelled us alone to pull the chest- 

J iS out of the fire, l)ui’ii.g that time she had only one thing to 
iplain of—the speeches of Mr. Gladstone. He was then the 
onsible minister of this country, and while his actions were 
issitating a prolonged stay of British troops in Egypt he was 

t antly declaring that tE^^r stay was only temporary and imply- 
that it would be for .. very short period. No one would 
te to Mr. Gladstone insin lerity in the mischievous declarations 
3 then in the habit of n aking. He, no doubt, implicitly believed 
They only show tha . he was entirely ignorant of the country 

I he people with whom he was interfering, and that when he 
1 into interference, he had never considered what the^erma- 
ionsequences of such interference, from the very nature of the 
ntst necessarily be. His declarations have undoubtedly 
3 G 2 
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rendered the position of Great Britain far more difficult than it 
otherwise would have been, and are the main cause of the irritation 
felt by many of the French. Lord Salisbury, recognising the obUga- 
tions such declarations imposed upon this country, did his best to 
redeem them by proposing what is known as the Drummond-Wolff 
Convention. All candid Frenchmen now admit that it was as 
foolish for them not to accept this Ckmventionr*as an arrangemoit 
enrirdy redeeming foolish promises made 
it was &r them in 1882 to l^ve wi^^ 
harbour ed Alesaandria. Every fair-minded pesmn mnst admit that 
the French as a nation have hothmg whatever to complain of in 
Lord Salisbury'I policy of the last seven yeai^ It is impossible to 
formulate any charge against it, and the chances are that we should 
hear no complaints of it from the other side of the Channel were it 
not that our astute neighbours are calculating upon a possible change 
of Government. 


Tbe declarations made with regard to Egypt by Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Morley at Newcastle will probably have no real effect upon 
the policy of this country with regard to %ypt; but in Egypt itself 
and in France, and perhaps in other European countries, they have 
already had a disturbing effect little thought of by their authors. In 
Egypt they have done much mischief. With all her present pros¬ 
perity there is one thing that that country stands greatly in need 


of, viz., capital; up to now British investors have been very slow in 
sinking their capital in Egypt, and the sole reason that prevents i 
them doing so is the uncertainty of the continuance of British control 
there. Were it absolutely certain that the Egyptian policy oLffimsI 
country would be continuous—the same under a Radical G^vem-i 
ment as it has been under the Unionist one—there can be /o doo,)^ 
that British capital would flow rapidly to that country to the mYtitt^ 
advantage of both nations. The one weak plank in the EgyptC^ 
platform is the element of doubt, tbe uncertainty as to the coutinaiftct 
of British control. That it will continue is almost a certa||Kg 
Even if the Radical party were to come in, events would 
strong for them again, as they were in 1882, and the NewcMIv< 
declarations, like many others similar, would have to be explaHi^^ 
away. Lord Rosebery would probably be Foreign Secretary, ■Lx 
he is certain to continue the policy he adopted for six monthH3 
1886. After Lord Salisbury, Lord Rosebery probably understl^J 
tbe bearings of foreign policy better than any other statesfKj 
belonging to any of the political parties, and were be left to hinPK^ 
tbe interests of tbe Empire would be safe. The questio^L is, Wif 
be lefe; ^^to himself? The Radical party of the present day co^ft 
of a variety of sections—some with Imperial instincts, likw^^ 
writers in the Fall Mall Gazette and the more moderate memlf ^ 
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8 ®l^‘<ienying views, like Mr. Morley and 
ir i rid Lawson, who apparently do not think that any posses¬ 
sion we have is worth fighting for; others, like the Irish members, 
w o would always side with the enemies of Great Britain, and 
ot OTs, with wondrous convictions on non-intervention, universal 
arbitration, and peace at any price—and the probabilities are that 
l^rd Bosebery would be hampered, as Lord Granville was, and 
that the difficulties inherent in the management of foreign altos 
would be enormously enhanced by the divergence of the views of his 


Not only have the Newcastle declarations of Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr, Morley had an injurious effect in Egypt, but they have already 
raised fak ■ hopes both in Turkey and France. Politics, like 
poverty, m kes strange bedfellows, and were the issue not so grave 
it would b amusing to think of Turkish pashas gloating over the 
prospect 0 their old “ bag-and-baggage foe, Mr. Gladstone, coming 
again int powfT. That they expect some personal gain from the 
event, if haj pens, is certain. They do not anticipate this happy 
result fro i an ' affection that the late Prime Minister may have 


towards t • m, but they think, not without reason, that in the general 
hurly-bui y which his return to power would inevitably produce, they 
may gain soire of their lost authority, and that there may be some 
chance of i ho return of the good old times of kourbash and corvee. 
The Frnncli were so elated vith the speeches referred to that they 


wished to fete the heroes <if them, and actually invited the states- 

I had made promises which it was impossible to fulfil to a 
inquet. Had the invitation been accepted, it would have 
'resting to see whether a French audience would have 
satisfied with the explaining away of the obvious mcan- 
ords as are certain constitutneies of Great Britain and 

j and Turkey are the pnly Powers that in any way are 
if British intervention in Egypt. The other Powers of 
re conieut tltat matters should remain as they are. That 
aid prefer Briii h control to French is only natural. Had 
aterveiied instCMd Great Britain she would probably have 
she has in Tunis md in other places within the sphere of 
ence, her protective system favouring French producers, and 
jhose of other count; es at a disadvantage. Now, so long as 
3 under British cmtrol, every Power has exactly the same 
id facilities for ti iding and manufacturing as we have our- 
Had the French ,gained Tel-el-Kebir there can be but little 
at short work wou d have been made with the capitulations 
ds. England, on the contrary, in every possibleVay, lias 
d the wishes of the various Powers, and sought their co- 
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operation, and amongst the chief gainers have been thousands of 
French peasants who had invested their savings in Egyptian 
securities. ‘ 

All parties in England are desirous of being on the best possible 
terms with France. She is our nearest neighbour, and we have far 
more in common with her, in sentiment and interests, than wo have 


with any other nation of Europe. It should be our aim to maintain 
the most cordial relations with her. That they feel a certain amount 
of soreness at our presence in Egypt is unquestionably true. To a 
great extent they are angry with themselves for the two fatal mis¬ 
takes their political leaders made in ordering their fleet to run away 
in 1882, and in rejecting the Drummond-Wollf Convention. Great 
as were the mistakes made by Mr. Gladstone’s Government in that 
year, the one mistake of the French Government was greater. What, 
however, now sustain and increase the irritation and annoyance 
are the false hopes raised by such speeches as those made by Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Morley at New^castle. 


If by any untoward chance, and by the folly of the electors in not 
knowing upon what the true interests of the nation depend, the 
Badical Party were to be returned to power at the General Election, 
one of the first things France w’ould require would bo the fulfilment 
of the expectations raised by Radical oratory. This could not be 
complied with without the upsetting of all the great w^ork that has 
been done during the last seven years, and that section of the 
Badical Party w'hich has the same Imperial instincts as the 
members of the Unionist Party would not permit it; the only 
result would he increased irritation on the part of France, and 
embittering of the relations between the two countries. 

As for Egypt, it would be the height of cruelty to arrest/in 
way the beneficial treatmentishe is now undergoing. The Ij^t seye^ 
years of good government have improved and benefited aer 
dition far beyond the anticipations of even those who have 
strongest faith in the effects of good government. Another 
years of similar government will vastly increase and place on a 
basis those improvements, and Europe and Great liritain, as 
%ypt, will reap the benefit. Should this bright future be m^B 
by the accession of the Badical Party to power, a serious reiiHti 
sibility will rest with the electorate of Great Britain and Ircla^^|P| 

W. T. Maukio^Km 
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HATEVER place may be ascribed to the poi t: v of the late Lord 
ytton, his life as a poet is one of singular intv i Tt may well 
be described as the romance of literary devotion; ; ill modern 
poets he is the one whose career and character are inosi ruitful of 
suggestion to those interested in poetry. They set us thinking anew 
of what poetry is; and not only of what poetry is, but what all 
literature is; how poetry differs from prose; how both are related 
to life, and what personal circumstances are most calculated to pro¬ 
duce excellence in either. Lord Lytton^s career and character sug¬ 
gest to us all these questions. They force us to think of literature 
before they force us to think of hk literature, and before we judge 
him to reconsider our standard. 


Let us begin then with the question so often, and as a rule so 
superficiaUy debated—what is poetry as contradistinguished from 
prose ? Coleridge answered the question in a way well wArth quot¬ 
ing. He said that ideal prose was “ the right words in the right 
place,but that ideal poetry was " the best words in the best place.*^ 
I call this criticism worth quoting, not because it is true, but because 


it is typical. It is typical of the manner in which critics have gene- 

i proached the subject. They have approached it from the outside, 
ave treated it as being primarily a question of form; or at all 
it has been through an examination of differences in form 
ey have sought to discover and classify the difference in sub- 
\And form no doubt has a greajj deal to do with the matter, 
aid the diction proper to verse, is no mere accident of poetry, 
sletween the two some natural and organic connection; and 
Y Jases they are practically so inseparable, that the way to 
lerstanding of the latter seems obviously to be an analysis of 
aier. 

principles, however, which are arrived at by this method 
ways landed critics in doubts, difficulties, and contradictions, 
ave led to endless controversies over various writers of verse as 
her they are or whether they are not poets—the case of Pope 
instance—and whatever conclusions a critic may draw from 
1 one case, he is embarrassed by finding that he cannot apply 
,n the same way to another. Lord Lytton’s poems, by their 
as Will as by their merits, especially when taken in connec- 
ith the life of their author, prompt us to seek for som^ iefini- 
noetry other than any that can be arrived at by the method 
indicated They prompt us to begin our enquiries not from 
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without, but from within; and before troubling our heads about the 
poetic form of expression, to enquire what this form, so different 
from ordinary speech, and seemingly so artificial, has been employed 
instinctively by men in all ages to express. Ordinary speech, or 
what, when written, w^e call prose, is capable of expressing, to 
certain extent, man*s thoughts or feelings with regard to every sub-^, 
ject, from love or prayer to the properties of a rhomboid or a triangle. 
The first and most obvious difference between the language of prose 
and that of poetry is, that whilst the former is suitable to every sub¬ 
ject, the latter is suitable to some only and not to others. It is not 
suitable, for instance (unless it be used in jest), to a mathematical 
demonstration, or a treatise on the Greek particle. Of such sub¬ 
jects it is needless to attempt a list, but it is easy to group them 
under one common definition. They are all of them subjects that 
lie beyond the sphere of emotion. If, however, we put these 
subjects aside, the domain of poetry is, so far as subjects are con¬ 
cerned, coextensive with that of prose; and it will be seen that men 


have recourse to this exceptional form of language, not in order that 
they may deal with exceptional subjects, but with ordiimrv subjects 
regarded in an exceptional way. The language of prose, tlien, and 
the language of poetry, defined in terms of their uses, differ from 
each other thus:—Prose is the language men use wheji expressing 
themselves without emotion, or with emotion w'hich is slight or 
intermittent; poetry is the language they use under emotion which 
is exceptional and sustained. Poetry, in short, is in its essence this: 
it is the successful representation of Ufe, as regarded with sustained 
emotion. >■ 

The more we connder this definition, the more complete 
versal shall we see its application to be, and certain objectioj^idliliin 
will no doubt at once suggest themselves will really be 
illustrate and prove its soundness. The objections I reffr 
these: it maybe said with perfect truth, and with co|8ui^J 
force, that in any long poem there are sure to be many parte^^J^ 
no more emotion is discernible than might easily be expresH^* 
prose ; and with far more force, and with eaual truth it may 
that there are certain parts of many prose compositions 
novels, for instanc^in which life is exhibited to us throuj^H 
me^um of an emotion as intense as any that is discoverable in 
This does not, however, show that the line between prose and^Hj 
18 not to be drawn in the way I have just drawn it. It sU^HQ 
what is a very different thing—-that distinct in themselvei^Hi 
two are, yet they are in practice constantly mixed tog^her,;-j^^^K 
1 we ^estimate various passages separately, great prose 
comprise parts which are essentially poetry, and great 
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which at-e essentially prose. The above objc>. ons will show us 
some uiig else also. In addition to showing thut both ^hese forms 
0 expression are to be constantly found used in the s;; v ,rks* none 
^ 10 ess distinguishable because closely united, they will sb'us that 
in many works, whether calling themselves prose or poetry, there 
^are many parts whicli, if we take them separately, we can, according 
to the above definition, call neither the one nor the other. But this 
does nothing to prove the definition wrong. It only reminds us of what 
all critics should remember, and the most important thing that most 
critics forget—that with regard to literature, just as with regard to 
character, the truest definitions are not necessarily the sharpest. 
Literary expression is various, because literature represents the human 
character, and human characters differ. But however different they 
are, however violently contrasted, they are yet compounded of pre¬ 
cisely the same elements, the difference being due to the proportions 
ill which those are mixed. The saint^s nature has germs of cruelty ; 
the ruffian’s, germs of kindness. To the saint and the ruffian it is 
easy to give their distinctive names; but there are intermediate 
grades of character to which neither name will apply. Between 
different types of men, and between their different moods, faculties, 
and dispositions, the differences, however great, arc never sharp. 
They melt into each other at their confines as night melts into day 
or cold into heat; and when we define them, the limits which we 
draw in words can never rightly be sharper than the limits which 
^ exist in fact. Now there is nothing to which these remarks apply 
pore obviously than they do to emotion; and I have said that poetry 
j^ially differs from prose, on account of the < motion with regard 
tn^subjects treated of, which is exprosse 1 by the one and not 
xpres^ by the other. H, however, we e amine the characters of 
ttual An and women, we shall find^tb it emotion is completely 
uting in none. The most prosatj c them, in contemplating 
nan li4, never do so with oontin cd .nd complete apathy. The 
Itacle constantly affects them t ae slight degree, and some- 
,8, even if rarely, it is sure to aff ;t them deeply. And again, 
he other hand, those whose na ur are most emotional find in it 
a that does not affect them a . t . Their critical faculties may 
fcited, but their emotions are an juched. In fact, if we use the 
^ without reference to litcrar expression, poetry, just like 
enters into the composinon of every one. We call some 
poetical, and some natu as not poetical; but the difference 

S en them is one of degree o ly. It is not that the prosaic man 
0 poetry in him, or the p jetic man no prose. It is merely a 
a of which element pre lominates; and in many oa^frit is 
j to tell which. 
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Nowtbisjwliichistrueof mentis equally true of litexuture. Though 
there is much prose and a certain amount of poetry as to the classi¬ 
fication of which no doubt exists, yet there is no sharp line that can 
be drawn either in word or thought between prose and poetry gene¬ 
rally. And this is true in two senses. In the first place, if 
except the shortest lyrics and epigrams, there is no poem, however 
sublime its character, which does not contain an admixture of 
prosaic passages. These are, in fact, essential to it, as an alloy may 
be to a metal in order to render its temper fit for artistic uses. And 
so in the same way most great imaginative prose works are found to 
contain an admixture of passages that are essentially poetic. In the 
second place, as I have observed already, there is a great deal of 
writing which can be classified under neither heading, but which, 
though too often it has the virtues of neither, yet often unites some 
of the subtlest qualities of both. 

It will thus be seen that the question, “ What is and what is not 
poetry ? ” has two distinct meanings, according as it is applied to 
individual passages or to works taken as a whole. When applied to 
works taken as a whole, the answer will have reference to the tone 


or view which in each case jweponderates; and a poem may be a 
true poem in spite of many most prosaic passages, if the general 
efiect is emotional. It may, indeed, be all the more poetic because 
of them; for prose may be used by a poet as painters use 
shadow, or musicians use pauses, with the deliberate and artistic 


aim of heightening the poetry of the whole; and thus passages. 
which if taken by themselves are prose, become poetry when takew 
in connection with the poetic result to which they contribute. >Andj 
now let us consider the question as applied to individual pj^ages./ 
We need not discuss those that lie on the borderland, but j(Se poinf 
which here it concerns us to observe is this—that manwpassadL 
which seem to lie on the borderland do not, but that, oiif the c|Ee 
trary, their quality is quite distinct, and is only hidden hyL disglct 
of the thinnest and most accidental kind. This disguise is sinj^g^ 
the absence or the presence of some recognised metre. Few pel^j^ 
will deny that in the greatest of long poems, especially if it 
pens to be written in blank verse, there are sure to be many 
sages which, if found in a prose work, would never be recognisiuf 
poetry, but would read like awkward prose. But occurring as^^^r 
do in a poem, their artificial form is justified; and it is easy 
why. The larger part of the poem must necessarily be expresj^V^ 
verse; and the style of the lesser part must, for the sake 
accommodate itself to that of the larger. The reasonf for 
deepuji^han those of taste. The continuity of style does not ^ 
satisfy the ear of the reader, but it tends to keep his mind 
tain state. The employment of metre in passages which 
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6 yes prosaic, is a reminder to him of the emotions which were 
app^ed to lately, and a promise that they will be appealed to again, 
nni arly, when passages of poetry occur in prose works, the form of 
prose IS retained for the sake of the same continuity. The emotions 
n the reader are raised to the poetic level; but he is not suffered to 
^pget that this is for a moment only; and his mind, in spite of its 
elevation, is kept in such a state that it can willingly and naturally 
descend again to the lower levels of prose. 

Let us take the following instances—almost the first that occur 
to me: 


“ The great Architect did wisely to conceal and not divulge his 
secrets, to be scanned by those who ought rather admire. Or, if 
they list to try conjecture, He his fabric of the heavens hath left to 
their dispute, perhaps to move his kughter at their quaint opinions 
wide, hereafter; when they come to model heaven and calculate the 
stars, how they will wield the mighty frame—^how build, unbuild, 
contrive to save appearances.^* 

With this let us compare the following:— 

“ What hast thou to do, my little one, with arrows tired of clus¬ 
tering in the ? How much quieter is thy pallet than the 

tents that white’ ed th.e 2 »lain of Simois? . . . There are no fields of 
amaranth oi l thi i side of the grave; there are no voices, 0 Bhodop^, 
that are no! soi .i mute, however tuneful; there is no name with 
whatever em ihaeis of passionate love repeated, of which the echo is 
^not faint at hist.’* 

Now as to the first of these passages, if taken by itself, who could 
Sy that it was not absolute prose? Wko could say of the second, 
hat iKwas not the purest, the most perfect poetry ? And yet the 
tst couBs from Paradise Lost, the second from one of Landor*s 
bse dia»gues. There is however this t? be observed about them. 

) from Milton I have printed without division of lines ; 
i be seen that by the aid of some inversions, and certain 
]id obscure constructions, the writer has arranged his 
i so as to enable thorn to he read metrically; he has contorted 
, in fact, into blank vnse; and by this means he has connected 
not only in their for;u hut in their spirit, with the loftiest 
Les in this poem. Tn<’r forced metrical arrangement pro- 
fa certain music which, pc i r as it is, comes to the reader s ear 
jecho and prolongation cf ie music of those loftier passages; 
t the warmth of emotion pi )per to these last, though cooled, 
llost, and can be at once xcited again; and thoughts and facts 
in' themselves are pre laic, become poetic by being thus 
ted wiA poetry. Con versely, in Landor's dialogue the 
[poetry I have quoted fiom it has certain of the qualities of 
^ in which it is embedded. It does not lose anything of its 
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imaginative force or beauty, but it draws into its veins the sap of 
fact and of reality. Milton raises his prose into the clouds of 
poetry. Landor shows us flowers of poetry blossoming out of the 
fields of prose. Farther, whilst Milton’s lines show us that, if taken 
apart from their context, the metre of the greatest master will not 
turn prose into poetry, Lander’s lines show us that poetry of tIA 
most perfect kind can very well exist without any metre at ullj 
Rhythm indeed it will require always; but metre is rhythm uni¬ 
formly recurring; and we see from Landor’s language that the 
subtlest and most effective rhythm may be not only independent of 
metre, but may actually be dependent on its absence. 

In form and substance alike, then, prose and poetry are so related, 
that there is hardly a poem, or an imaginative prose work, which is 
not composed of both of them, and does not indeed require both of 
them. If we consider these elements separately, we shall judge each 
on its own merits ; if we consider them combined with their con¬ 


text, wc shall judge of each according to the general efl’cet which 
it subserves. Prosaic passages will bo poetry when they help to 
build up a poem; and the finest bursts of poetr}% when parts of a 
prose work, will be prose for this reason, that the emotion expressed 
in them, to whatever height it rises, is, as it were, tethered to the 
levels which prose inhabits. 


And now let us go back to the definition with which I started, 
that 'poetry is the successful expression of life regarded with sus¬ 
tained emotion. If we apply the definition to entire works, wo 
shall mean works in which the emotion is so fur sustained as to ^ 
dominant, and give its quality to the whole. If we apply it % 
individual passages, we shall mean passages cxprcs.-iiij^ anotirf 
which is of a certain de^ee of intensity; hut the poinyat whk 
prose ends and poetry begins cannot he stated dcthiit/% beca' 
ordinary emotion rises to the poetic level, not by any dddea 
but by many gradual stages. ' | F® 

But in spite of the debatable land which thus exisis, 
zone of undoubted prose, and a zone of undoubted poetry, b3p 
which our definition of the latter accurately indicates the diff«jf^ 
That this is so will, I think, be clear presently. We have rntbl 
been considering poetry with reference to the thing ex 
Let us now give our attention more particularly to the 
Putting aside the exceptional and doubtfd caw I 
we may say that, as a rule, emotion, whc^i'it 
p^h, expresses ^itself naturally in rene, 
when expressed in connection with mattm Ae 

tre^ in the spirit proper to prose, I J 

are not concerned to enquire. It is | cbfv " 

to no age or me. Terse ii a natonl fBlMlK* 


I^Qeiica * 



rovviKi 






perfectly natural aiid aposanmuF, »iiwug- ^ 

poefr}’^ ihiit was not formally verse, yet sll toTlXlul ^ 

poetry. It would bo the product of an emetioTl tbst COUld BO _ 
^pressed otherwise. And thus, from our definition of pOdtryl^ 
^rms of its substance, we are brought to a didinition of it in terms 
/of its form, which, though inapplicablo (a? I again must observe) to 
certain cases, is infallibly applicable to ? )'}. th^ lorru in which it 
usually appears. Poetry is all Terse the ii. g and the effect of 

which could not be given as well or given beti by ! rose. 

Goethe proposed a test which at first sight vcm fo contradict 
this. He said that to turn a poem into prose war- rest way of 
seeing its true value. But what seems a contrad. ?u, of what I 
have said, forms really an explanation of it. Goethe \vu alking of 
the greatness of poetry; I am talking of its genuiiienesi;. Many 
of the differences of opinion with regard to the present subject, 
are due to confusion of thought between these two things. 
The word “ poetry ” is continually used by critics to denote 
nothing but great poetry, or poetry, at all events, rising above n 
certain standard, much in the same way as the w’ord man ” is used 
' by people when they say of an individual that he is not a man, 
meaning merely that he is weak and vacillating. This confusion is 
fatal to all clear criticism. It should be distinctly :■ il that 

k genuine poetry need not necessarily be great poetry, or even con- 
|iderable poetry. To be genuine three things alone are necessary— 
aat the emotion expressed should be genuine, that tlie expression of 
|t should be adequate, and that it should be incapable of being 
with equal adequacy in prose. These three requisites 
tod, great poems differ from pqjty poems, not so much in 
irtioAto the degrees of emotion which are expressed in them as 
.0 qua\ties of the subject matter which the emotion in each 
' ures and illuminates. Many poems, perfect in expres* 
id musical with emotion, present to us merely some fact 
*^^lperience which is trivial, superficial, or isolated; and such 
I, though they may be exquisite and perhaps even imperishable, 
,me of the Odes of Horace, are none the less petty. Great 
differ from these, not in being more genuine, not in being 
.jrfect (for so far as form goes they are likely to be more 
but solely in dealing with wider or profoimder subjects, 
4-^.«^ortion8 of human life, and deeper questions of human 
discuss this reason alone that Faust or Hamlet are greater 

moreieelin^. Horace and Lydia. It is for the 

however perfect, holds in poetry a coMftra* 
little else. Ba the emotion expressed by it is not suffi- 

n.8. \ 


fir 
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ciently intense, but because its subject matter is essentially so 
limited, not being human nature as a whole, but merely the worst 
side of it. Persons accustomed to the language of traditional 
criticism will perhaps ask what, according to this analysis, becomes 
of such faculties as imagination and invention, so commonly spok^ 
of as essentials of the greatest poetry. The answer is that what II 
have said implies these, and also indicates the nature of the i)arts 
they play. Invention, for instance, in a drama or an epic, gives the 
poet his subject matter by supplying him with truths in an artistic 
and typical shape; and to the things he invents imagination gives 
reality, without which they would produce in us no illusion, and 
consequently no emotion. Thus the greater the subjects w'ith which 
the poet deals, the more invention and the more imagination will be 
required by him; and the reason is that the greater the subjects are 
the more invention and imagination are necessary in order to con¬ 
ceive them and to represent them emotionally. Thus all the facul¬ 
ties requisite for the production of poetry can be referred to and 
explained by the emotion which it is the aim of poetry to produce. 
To put the matter, therefore, in a small compass, poets are genuine 
poets in proportion to the genuineness of the emotion with which 


they regard and represent their subjects; they are great in propor¬ 
tion as their subjects are great, and also in proportion to the com¬ 
pleteness with which they themselves grasp them. 

And the above tests and definitions enable us not only to dis- ^ 
criminate between great poetry and petty poetry, and, in a broad^^f 
way, between poetry and prose, but also to discriminate bc-twcHiilf^ 
false poetry, or apparent poetry, and true. Pulse poetry may be I’al.sJ 
for two reasons, one of which is so obvious that it ne(?cl imrdly bf 
more than named. I me^ complete inadequacy of t 
expression which is like a leaky vessel, and canne^t hold tll eraot# 
with which the writer attempts to fill it. The other r(f on is| 
quite so obvious. There is a great deal of verse which JL>ws ii| 
command of language, much sense of rhythm, and muSi graj 
form, and which yet, in spite of all, we feel not to be poetry, f 
reason is that the emotion is not genuine. It is not product 
the writers' mind by lifo~by their own experience; it is a K 
tioD, like sheet lightning, of emotion as expressed by others 
poetry is the direct product of life; this false poetry is the prf! M 
of the poetry of other people. W 

Wfc wiU gee piegently how all this appUes to the poeteolF / 

ytton; but we must first discuss another (^[ttestiQii, 
at the beginning, his life strikingly suggest to arfw^ 
lartJ^ervations have themselves naturally eonlv 
said that genuine poetry must be the direct 
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Drodurf* , ijow is, wLat sort of life is best calculated to 

the sf 1 f ^ valuable poetiy ? la it the life of the recluse, of 

^ experience and of the world ? 

e 1 erence between the two is practically recognised by every 
Q|^c, e man of the world and the man of letters being types whose 
/ontrast is proverbial; but still it; ’a'sl] b-' v oil to consider for a 
rmomeut wherein the difference lies. The r,:iters differs from 
the man of the world, not bet!, aae he sits .uorc^ hours at his 
writing-desk, for many a man of the world in dv ?:ttei. s or memoirs 
has used more reams of paper than many aproil ‘ e . uthor. He 
differs not in the time which he gives to letters a oo: )ared with 
the time which he gives to life, but in the relative im|H,j i. ce which 
he attaches to them. The man of letters lives in order i o write; 
t^ieman of the world writes not in order to live, but because he 
lives. Ihe one takes an interest in men and women, because he 
wishes to put them into a poem. The other, if he puts them into a 
poem, does so because he takes an interest in them. It must, of 
course, bo remembered that these distinctions are not so sharp in 
life as they are in words. Still these verbal antitheses are broadly 
true to facts, as can easily be seen if* we take a few examples. The 
following will serve our purpose—Wordsworth, Shelley, llyron, 
Voltaire, and Goetlie. Wordsworth and Shelley were essentially 
men of letters. Their life was in their poetry, rather than their 
poetry in their lives. Byron, on the contrary, was essentially a 
Wan of the world. Hia first impulse was to live, to be, to do; and 
•Vis poetry, with its wit and wisdom, as well as its sublimity, was the 
prreprcssible, the almost unintended outcome of his polished and 
^^assionate manhood. In Voltaire and Goethe both types of cha- 
^Veter united. They ordered their lives like laborious men of 
\ters—i^en whose chief business was writing; but in themselves 

i were^omplete men of the world. That is to say, life was their 
and Most absorbing interest—to play a part in life was tbeir 
; ambilion—and literature with them was an expression of this 
ri^t; wus a means by which they exercised their power; and 
ilso, by the perfection of form to which they brought it, a sort 
rsonal accomplishment which gave lustre and dignity to them- 
Although, therefore, it is through letters tWt they have 
tradifco&d^rated and have expressed themselves, they should pro- 
first mome}^ amongst men of the world. 

)f these two types of men is likely to produce the 
diflCUSB literat^e popular answer would be in favour of the first-^ 
morefeeling, i finds in poetry not only his principal oogupatioh 
.diku^ witn Merest. For what is the popular ideal of aglet’s 
; iitiHe kse. Ho jjranceP Set any artist to draw a typical poet, 

N.S. 
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and we all know what we shall see—some long-haired object, with 
flashing or languid eyes, who in ordinary society would look like a 
sentimental scarecrow, whom some women might love, but whom 
most men would wish to kick. This ideal is, we may hope, exagge¬ 
rated ; but it certainly shows that the poet is popularly conceived id 
as a person withdrawn from the world, and devoted to poetry im 
seclusion. Now, this popular view has, no doubt, some fact to 
justify it; and the fact is, that most poets do actually approximate 
to the peculiar typo referred to. The question, however, is not 
whether this is true of moat poets, but whether it is true of the best 
poets ? I should myself venture to give the following answer. I 
should say that it is true of most poets, because most poets are very 
inferior people; and because, though wise poets maybe amongst the 
wisest of men, no man needs so much wisdom as a poet to prevent 
his being a fool. I should say also that it was true of the majority 
of the most perfect poets, by which I mean those whose mastery of • 
form was most complete. But I should say it was not true of all 
even of these last; whilst of the greatest poets it most certainly was 
not true. Let me mention some h'pical examples—.Eschylus, 
Sophocles, Dante, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, and two I 
have named before—Goethe and Byron. These, all of them, were 
men of action, men of the world; and their poetry was the product 
not of dreaming but of experience. And it can hardly be denied that i 
it was the fulness and virility of their experience that made their 
poetry, I do not say so poetical, but that, by enlarging and deepen- . 
ing their subject matter, made their poetry so important. ThisJ 
natural, this virile, this direct experience of the world is rare in | 
poets, not for any accidental reason, but because as a psycholog 
or physiological fact, the ^etic temperament is usually 
with some practical weakness, which more or less unfits th/n fw i 
common intercourse of life. On the other hand, when mfn w^ i 
gifted with the poetical faculty are fitted at the same /.me tn| 
and shine in the world, the ambitions, the sorrows, tha triu 
and the passions of life are apt to interfere with that solitary 1 
and concentration without which poetry can be given no objM 
existence. But when the two sides of character are fairly bah 
—the impulse to produce poetry, and the impulse to take ] 
life—then we may say that the poet who is possessed 
produce better poetry than the poet who is possessed of ** P** 

In other words, the most frequent defect of poets is t 
the indirectness of their knowledge of human 
short, that they are not men of the world. 

LetijB now turn to Lord Lytton, and see how v 
tions assist us in estimating his position and e:i^s j 
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0 begin then, he, of all English i - the* ono who, since the 
days of Byron, has had the largest expsi . o of life. There have 
^en many men of afiairs, like Mr. ^ . and the late Lord 
jJerby, who have been devoted to literate - d. added to it. But 
Werature to them has been a relaxation, ; ouvite amusement. 

it Lord Lytton it was a pursuit, alife-huig ; sion.-as fascinating 

as the most fascinating society, as serious a- lie -iost important 
d^^. We can, therefore, before we begin to d isen •: the merits of 
his poetry, say that as a poet his position is thu^ {-u- dque. Now, 
whilst few of our modern poets have excelled hir :.i ^votion to his, 
art, none have come near him in point of mundane t ]km nee. Let the 
reader consider his career, the outlines of which ai ki. wn to every¬ 
body ; and the fulness of what I mean will be j. pi ont. Of all 
careers, to a man with social talents, the career of a d. lomat is the 
one which enables him to see the most of life—one mig id. almost say 
which puts most of life to his Kps. Everything that is most 
charming in private intercourse, evei^ything that is most momentous 
in public events, is close to ^ch a man to enjfl|r, to consider, and to 
take part in : and his experiences as he is moved from one capital to 
another, and enters into relations with new societies, become as 
various as they are brilliant and interesting. And if this is true of 
every agreeable and intelligent man, much more must it be true of 
a man whose gifts of manner, temperament, and mind are all ex¬ 
ceptional, and who as he lives on grows not only more experienced, 
but also more important and powerful—who not only sees more and 
-more of the world, hut sees thte world from positions that constantly 
;?become more commanding, and that deepen and widen his under¬ 
standing of it, both as a spectacle and as an expcri(*tice. And such 
A man was Lord Lytton. Few men have ever combined as he did 
n^ndanefcumour, fastidiousness, shrewdness, and mvoir faire, with 
ulura-sensffiive sympathy, and grave, meditative philosophy. In 
molt men Ihese latter qualities tend to withdraw them from life. In 

i LyttS their effect was different. They made his experiences 
r and\ioro vivid, fixing their colours in his imagination, and 
»ning their significance in his mind. No one who knew him 
vould fail to be struck with this. He had inherited from his 
•something of a taste in dress a little suggesting that of the 
tradiSonal poet; but his whole bearing and manner showed, the 
first moment he spoke, the sanity, the suavity, and the polish of the 
complete man of the world. No one on suitable occasions could 

3 terature and poetry with more enthusiasm, more judgment, 
ing, and^ore knowledge than he: but life at first hand he 
wittfeqll mastery, and in ordinary society he disgiiBsed 
UtUe else. He slwed nothing of the student but the student’s 
^ N.S. 3 H 
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knowledge; nothings of the philosopher bat the phUii^sopher’j 
nothing of the poet imt the pjet's feehi^ Ho was eWiatsiy^n- 
taneous and imafeeted. 4lnd yet fmy onefitto jn^ of to 
familiar with him under such oonditionsr-^the oommon oonditioni ef 
common worldly oompanionehip-^wonld have laid that, in hk besj^ 
moments, one of his best poems was himself. 

It is this fact, that whilst instinctiTely a poet, he was a man of 
the world also, and in an eqnal degree, which gives to his poet |7 
its most special characteristics. It is the poetry of a man who 1ms 
got from actual eiperienoe what too many poets get only from 
imagination. Take, for instance, his well-known poem, A Love- 
Letter.’’ Yagae as are the suggested scenery and circumstances,^ 
there is a ring through the' whole of life studied at first hand, and 
the same quality is marked even in that dreamiest of all his com- 
poritions describing the miracle wrought by the jasmine-flower at 
the opera, when 


“ The glittering horise-Bhoe cmved between.” 

But the example wbidh will perhaps beimost familiar to tbe reader 
is Lucile. Whatever rank as po^i^^ we may assign tq this work, 
there runs through it a cbmpletU m U^ familiarity with 

life, which gives to every tone, sentiment, or epigram, a propriety, 
a precision, and point often abseil lb poems of a far more ambitious 
character. 

Before, however, we speak # to foetry farther, let us ask tbe 
question which many critics have zailBd, whether his writings, on 
the whole, are to be considered poe^ If tbe reader hae 

agreed with me in the views which ;1 set out with stating, be will 
see that tbe question can have but <m0 answer, vis., that, taken as a 
whole, Lord Lytton’s workfr are poetry, and poetry whose Quality is 
as genuine as it is peculiar. 

I say as a whole, because there ^re important exceptions to *; ^ 
made. Lord Lytton was as sensitive to the poetry of poeh^ i ** 
he was to the poetry of life, and a part of his work obv&usly © 
its inspiration to the former source rather than to the latter. OeteJ^ 
of his poems, for instance, may not be unfairly described le<^ Y 
expression of himself, than of his admiration of Mv* Bro^j 
should, therefore^ willingly concede to his detractors th^ 
his work, however skilful, was, for this reason, not 
much of it fails of being poetry for a reason the revetf^ . 

because it is too literary, hut because it is not 
Lord Lytton has by no means escaped the danger, J 

winch IS peculiar to poets who are also men of th# . ^ 
ditions which prompted him to write poems often ^ wi e 
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of pKvtniaiig lum from giring adBoieat: 

mr oompontion, lio ^mt tlidy oro ignite to iho 

meumg wHc& I» intended, and trliioh they indicate ty the feet 
of tkeif so very obviously missing it* 

^ But if we put aside the work that is vitiated by these two causes— 
one, the completeness with which he took part in life; the other, 
keenness with which he appreciated literature—there is no doubt 
that what remains is poetry of the most genuine kind. It is essen¬ 
tially a representation of life regarded with sustained emotion, and 
the representation is successful—often exquisitely successful. Let 
us try to express in prose the meaning which it conveys to us, and we 
shall see, by the hopelessness of the task, that the verse is not rhymed 
prose, but poetry. It is poeiaj because it expresses what can only 
be expressed poetically. Few poets would gain more than Lord 
Lytton would by a careful edi^ng of his works—^by a just and 
sympathetic selection of what is best in t^ and by the excision 
of those poems in which he wawh# e<iual to himself. What would 
remain of them—^and it would be the largest^art—would leave no 
doubt in the mind that, whether he Wj&re a great poet or not a great 
poet, he was, ai dl events, a true one. 

Here, th an, is the qnestion that still remains to be considered. 


Granting he genuireness ofJSiis poetry, what is its greatness or 
importance ? } should be diS^Si^, for reasons above alleged, to rate 
its import lice bigbly. Of idl English poetry since the days of 
Byron, it is that which is fhJlest o| the most various life, of various 
life experienced most directly, and of the wisdom that comes of this 
kind of experience. The Houghton, who was certainly 

no contemptible critic, thought the Fables in Song the wisest 
poem pf the century. I will venture to say myself that Chronicles 
and CI^*aeter8 are similarly remarkable for the breadth of culture, 
knowle^e, and sympathy displayed in them; whilst Lueik, the 
: which was so calculated to provoke imitation, has, by its 
lities, dehed it. 

j who were ever intimate with Lord Lytton, it is difficult 
t,*ws,jnt moment to sneak with impartiality of his poetry, which 
hardly help being coiiured for them by their personal appre- 
a.*Jfcion of the poet. In order, therefore, to avoid saying too 
mJeh, I have preferred to say too little, and I have forborne from 
attempting any general survey 'f his works. But of his last volume 
I may say something in deti il, oecause it is eminently calculated to 

explain and to justify my ge leral criticisms. 

This volumes which bears the title of Marah, has been attacked 
bv many o*5?iti\ like all bis other works, as an example of mere 
verse-making, paid it must be confessed that the poems IS it are 
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oharacteristioally unequali and some few of them might justify this 
treatment were thJy offered to our judgment separately. Bu^. 
taken in association with those which form the bulk of this Tolume, 
the worst that can be fairly said of them is that they exhibit thf 
writer’s inequality; and, that haying been said, fair criticism woulc^ 
leave them, and turn to the others, which exhibit the writer’s excel¬ 
lence, and from a consideration of which alone any true judgment 
can be arrived at. 

Examined thus, Marah is one of the most remarkable and most 
interesting of modern volumes of poetry, and is, at the same time, 
the n^ost melancholy. Melancholy, as we all know, is supposed to 
be a common attribute of poets—of the young men who sigh, and 
who make eyes at the moon. But Lorf Lytton’s melancholy is of 
quite a different kind. It is not the diseased melancholy of the 
dreamer who thinks melancholy becoming, and cultivates it like a 
flower for his buttonhole. It is the involuntary melancholy that 
has come to one who has sought ev|xywhere not for it but for its 
opposito. Marah, indeed, is a sort of niodern Book of Ecclesiastes. 
Whether wO should approve of its tenor or no it is not my purpose 
to inquire.. What I wish to insist on is, first, the genuineness of 
its poetry, and then that special in it of experience and 

sincerity. 

The poems are intended to be read ^(Kmseoutively, and to be judged 
as parts of a quasi-philosophic whole. The volume is divided into 
four sections, to each of which is jprefixed a small poem, as an intro¬ 
duction, indicating its general significance. These poems, or mottoes, 
as they are called in the preface, are amongst the most beautiful 
things in the volume; and as they at once an example of Its 
merits and a criticism of its meaning, T c&nnot do better than quote 
them—as they are all short-vrin their order. 

Motto to Paet I. 

l. 

Tears are Christian, kieses Fagan. Love is both, and each hiis p^e. 

On his lips are Fagan kisses, Christian tears are in his eye^o. 

TI. 

Magdalena with Msonads mingle in his rites, and round l^is way 

Intertwine the rose of Paphos with the thorns of Golgoth^a. 

m. ^ 

“ Thom or rose, which best becomes him ? Both his love! inoss endears 

Boses red with Fagan kisses, thorns bedewed with Chrii^ itian tears.” 

Motto to Fabt n. 

I. 

'* I gave her love; I ^ve her faith and truth; ' 

I gave her adoration, vassalage, b 

And tribute of life’s best; the £«ams of youtj 
The deeds of manhood, and the stores of ag^ 
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ir. 

She took my gifts, and turned them into pain; 

Each gift she made a bitter curse to be; 

Then, marred, she gaye them back to me again— 
And this is all she oyer gaye to me.” 

Motto to Pabt III. 

I. 

“ If thou art still a griefloss girl or boy, 

In love with life, and ignorant of love’s grave, 
Bead not herein! Eor thee no gift have I; 

And be thou thankful that no gift I have I 

# n. 

“ But if time% way-worn traveller thou art, 

Hail, pilgrim! for thee this book was writ. 
The same sad pilgrimage, tho’ far apart. 

We two have made, and know the pains of it.” 


Motvp foe "Bast IV. 

I* 

ii. ve e;?arohed thb muverse, beneath, above, 

Ana ev*;i ;'whore, with this importunate lyre, 
l! ave wandered, dei^peirately seeking love, 

But every where have only found desire. 

II. 

I have probed the inheres above, the spheres beneath. 

Their dim abysnia h^e echoed to my shout 
Invoking Truth. :l^t^|ime, space, life, and death. 

And joy, and sorrow, only answered ‘ Doubt.’ ” 

If there is anything in tlu^e sombre ^^zas that shocks the reader 
by its p^imiam, he will if he consults the volume, much by 
which su|h a feeling will beinoderated. Let Him, for instance, turn 
to Epoenl called “ Her Portrait,” which expresses the feelings of a 
m»ured nd disillusioned man for a young girl whose wisdom came 
somy from her instinctive innocence. 1 quote from it the following 
bc^tiful Ibanzas:— 


Her form has the mingled grace 
Of a child and i: queen in one. 

There is pride in h< * pure young face, 

In her voice rn a fitf-off tone, 

And her eyes have he gaze of a forest creature 
That has lived in ^e woods alone. 



ive faced: the world in my day, 
id havefoug it it mid overthrown ; 
ve struggled md won my way, 
d no rival has beaten me down; 
courage fails, and my whole frame falters 
she chances to chide or frown. 
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SHe has road not the tedious tale 
Of the dead TTorld’s grief and glee, 

Nor been stirred by the ducill birth-wail 
Of the ages beginning to Iw ; 

But she carries seoiiro, at her sunple girdle, 

The Infinite's golden key.** 

But just «a8 this poem must be read as a whole in order to judge 
of it properly, so to judge of it properly must this volume be read 
also; and so, too, before we can appreciate Lord Lytton's im¬ 
portance as a poet bis works must be studied as a whole, and not 
one volume only. At present such a study is difficult, and is not 
* likely to be undertaken by the public generally, for the simple rea¬ 
son that his works are difficult to ohtlba^ The best monument that 
could be raised to his memory would be a new edition of them. Hit 
figure as a poet has been during^ his lifetime unfairly eclipsed by his 
figure as a politician and a diplomat f but those who lament his loss 
and cherish his memory may find some compensation in the confi¬ 
dent belief that the world will as soon as it is given the 
opportunity, atone for the Injustice done to him, 

and will accord as high and singular ia place to his poetry as all who 
knew and understood him accorded ^'^bis born poet. 

H. Mallock. 
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Altiiotjoh it would be both iinp6rtuieal.^A^'para^ to compare 
EnglisbwoiueiL—‘tbe most courageous^ cbarming, and beautiful of tbe 
daughters of Eve—with Bengali agitators, yet it is a curious fact 
that tbe question of admitting Beng&lis to political power occupies, 
in British India, the same place that in England is taken by the 
question of the extension of the franchise to women. Both may be 
advocated on somewhat similar grounds, and both may be refused in 
compliance with the necessities of the same arguments. It is urged 
in favour of the polifical enfranchisement of women that they are 
ingenious, conservative, and sympathetic; that they are as capable 
of high education as the best men, and that their general record of 
mind and morals proves that ^iheir influence on politics would be in 
the direction of order, culti^^ ^d peace. The opponents of female 
suffrage repiv ihat the high qhalitiefe and capacities of women are 
not in queotic n, hiuT that the only objection to giving them a vote 
is that they tre not mem.f^lpbat the virtues which create and pre¬ 
serve empires are the vir^ virtues; and that while women are 
needed as he ornament of He^ their influence on politics has always 
been demoralising. Their standard of ethics is not only different 
from but lower than that of nacn in all matters concerning the more 
important virtues of public life, such as courage, patriotism, justice, 
and international right; whil| all law and polity being based now, 
as in past times, on force, the voting power can only be equitably 
entrusted to those who ^ prepared^ and in most countries are 
compelled, to enforce their opinions with their rifles and bayonets, 
yho cannot and will not fight have no claim to dictate the 
those who are prepared to maintain their arguments, if 

1 , by force. 

Bengali race, and especially to that small part of it which 
ed a superficial >4ngii8h education, the above remarks apply 
tth some qualification. Tho characteristics of women which #di8- 
qlalify them for public life ai.d its responsibilities are inherent in 
their sex and are worthy of hoiiour, for to be womanly is the highest 
praise for a woman, as to be m sculine is her worst reproach. But 
when men, as the Beng41is, . re disqualified fox political enfranchise¬ 
ment by the possession of e isentially feminine characteristics, they 

i be held in contempt by stronger and braver races, 
t for such liberties as they have won or jjatained. 
ipt would be justified if the Bengali were to merely 
kssness, the enervating nature of the climate of his 


must expect i 
who have foug 
Not that. cont( 
pl^^his hel] 
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ootmtry, and his long i^rd of serti^d^ aad Blit vheii 

self-assertion talcCs the place of and m. masquMadM in 

the skin of the*Uon r When the BengUi pl^ds iha* ^e acquisition 

to precede and to govefh the martial races, of India^ then the JSngS 
lishi as the common conqueror and mAster of all, may justly laugh 
at his preteiisiqns and order him to take the humbler place which 
better suits a servile race which has never struck a, blow against an 
enemy; which has been trodden under foot, without resistance, by a 
long series of invaders, and whose only weapons of offence have been 
the dub of the Mdnight rohber or, in modem days, the poisoned 
stiletto of the anonymous libeller. The men who stormed Calcutta 
in 1756, under Sur4j-ud-daul&; the troops over whom Clive was 
victorious at Plassey, and Munro at Bax4r, were not Bengalis, but 
mercenaries from the fighting races of the North, Hindostdnis, 
Eohillas, Jats, and Afghans. 

It would be both ungracious and lii|l|K)litic to call public attention 
to the weaknesses and defects of the Bengalis who are, equally with , 
Englishmen, the subjects of the Quem^ unless a special justification 
were found in the tendency of the Iqg^dation, which has this session 
been proposed by the Government accepted by the House of 
Commons, in the Indian Councils Bilt * measure which might have 
been consistently introduced by a ininistr)% but which no 

one on the Conservative benches approves, although, with that 
timidity which is the curse of modem pgHtical life, members will not > 
vote against a bill introduced by Government. Thus, both 
parties united to pass what the majd^/bonsidcred a dangerous and 
retrograde measure, and to erhsh th^^i^tests of the few men, like 
Mr. J. M. Maclean, who had both the knowledge to oppose wisely 
and the courage to oppose in vain. Per the Indian Councils, Bill is 
dangerous, not for the positive mischief that its provi6ionS|. ration¬ 
ally interpreted, will cause, but as a dishonest admission! of the 
representative or elective principle in Indian politics and a c<iicesBio(> 
to agitation which, under the loud-voiced pretence of loiralty, f 
seditious and hostile to the British Government, conduclied byj i 
clasf in no way representative of the Indian people, but which, ^ 
the oontrary, is regarded by all the manly and martial races of the 
population with dislike and alarm. 

The increasing interest of Parliament in Indian affairs and its 
more frequent interference, through the Secretary of State, with the 
Government of India, are factors which have to be e^imated when 
the future administration of that country is consider^ JTor would 
they be matters for regret if they only implied a more ewrnest apprecia* 
tion of toe magnificent empire which England possens in the East; 
a keener desire to strengthen the hands of its admKstrators |md a 
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mot® enUjjkteiiief zeal for tie weUid*® and progmss of 
But, unfortunately, wiile the number of memiera who poza^ 
praetiod knowledge of India has been lately much dinunished by 
^ath and retirement, the numj^r i% ever increasing of those who 
^nd India during the cold weather months an agreeable change from 
Eg 5 rpt and the Eiviera, and who are able to pick up, during their 
tour, enough information to mislead them on the complicated pro¬ 
blems of Eastern administration. Many of these gentlemen start on 
their travels with a mind blank and unprejudiced, prepared to 
adopt the opinions of those who are the most anxious to misinform 
them and win them over as advocates in Parliament of crude and 
impracticable measures. Others start with a carefully selected budget 
of prejudices on the opium question, the liquor traffic, the salt tax, 
the political representation of the natives, which they find many 
interested persons eager to sustain and encourage, while almost all 
tourists agree in drawing their information from the most tainted 
sources and viewing with suspicion the officials who could impar¬ 
tially enlighten tl «m. The EngHsh/instinct which distrusts a 
bureaucracy if essc itially sound, and is only misapplied when it is 
directed agair.st Lc udmiulstrs^Son of India, which is. appointed by 
free and ope ci mpetiilon, has no personal interest in the 
maintenance f abuses, and which is so infinitesimal a class when 
compared with the population it governs that it can only maintain 
its position and carry out the Imperial policy of progress and civili- 
^tion When supported and encouraged by the full and generous 
confidence of the English pwj^O and Parliament. When measures 
which are pronounced to he newssary and beneficent by all who best 
know tbe requirements of India are subjected to carping criticism in 
the House of Commons or denounced, the manner of the dis¬ 
honest fanatics of the opium controversy, with all the warmth of 
invective that Burke shamefully poured on Warren Hastings, the 
difficulties |f Indian administration are immensely increased. 

qfce borl, the faddists, tho fanatics and the most unscrupulous 
Qp^ents « the Government of the day have further discovered 
tharTlndia offers the most favourable field for their operations. 
The* is no scheme too unpractieal, no remedy for an abuse too 
crude or drastic that will not ; a suggested by some ignorant 
member of Parliament for appUcati.i to the unfortunate inhabitants 
of India There is no charge brought by the libellous prew of 
Bengal against the Government c: its offioi^ so extravagant that it 
;SLt terve forV question which maj ruffle the teremty of a timid 
+ rv of StaA Tbe consequmce of this discovery has been 

hv aff of .01 parties, who leave the House 
wSfTfadSi diussion comes on tnd fhe welfare of our Eastern 
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Empire, so far as it can be afiected by Parliament at all, ia left in 
the weak' or wilful bands of men who have done their best to render 
the administration of India ridiculous in the present and impossible 
in the future, * % 

It is necessary that those who oppose a measure like the Indiak 
Councils Bill should make it clear that their objection is not t^ 
granting to certain races or classes of the Indian people political 
rights and privileges, to which by obaracter, training, and impor¬ 
tance they may be entitled, and for which they are prepared, but to 
concessions made to a worthless group of agitatorB who represent 
nothing but themselves, and who are as fit for representative insti¬ 
tutions as monkeys. 

When the time comes, as I hope it may, when the manly races of 
India—-the Sikhs, Bajputs, and Harathas^a^ ready and anxious 
to accept some share in the country, either by 

popular representation or bf w^ %ould be, for India, some less 
molutionary I believe all thdiilrue friends of India, 

who have served in the (XKmtty first thought is for the 

benefit of the people, will be them halfway and to 

che^ully assign to them a of the burdens of adn^is- 

tration. These races have aft|M|j|pitaal development quite equal 
to that of Englishmen, while of individual and tribal 

indepmdenoe h quite as strong been proved by tbe manner 
in which the village communities of ^orthem India have survived, 
with Httle loss or chang^. the mm^gvea of invasion wMch hl0e 
swept over the country. 

Ab fighting men, the Sikh* snll^pite form the backbone of the 
Indian army. They are munrpnHj^ soldiers, and their courage 
and devotion have hem sbown in battle-fields in India, Egypt, 
Bunns, and Afghanistan. Whmi lea % English officer^ they are 
m no way inferior to British troops, and in the opinion of experts 
most competent to Judge ore superior to Bnssian troop^or those of 
any foreign Power that could be brought against them, r A 

From such men a demand for increased political poi&r ooulfinot 
long be refused and Her Majesty’s Qovemment would immisely 
strengths their position if they could associate the more intelfigent 
IMew of the Sikhs and Rajputs in the work of government. But 
tl^ tove and sensible men, unlike the dieminate Bengilis, know 
when they ara weU off. After age^ of conflict and suffering, they 
have at last foimd repose under the stoong protection of England, 
w o as proclaimed the Bniunnictt through^t tdie continent 
Md comnmded its various raoes to live togetijer^i Mmony, They 

tmnqua probity, united to mow 
individual freedom than is enjoyed^ any country of the 
European continent, for a, foolieh wran^e^abo^inotoTiiSe 
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ballot boxes. They do not see the obatm of being driven by Beng&li 
Baboos, like Irish peasants by their priests, to vote against the only 
Government which has ever treated them with justice and generosity. 
The epidemic of self-government, the influenza of politics, as ener¬ 
vating and demoralising, has passed them by. They do not, indeed, 
reason on the theory of government, but their instinct teaches them 

tA AlanriATifomr tiaa/ 1 mnn io ■nrA‘ fA rvAVAfTl linf. Ba (TATerned. 



j^uvrvx Ku xjcu^aiio, xu aiio^vc;i fw ..j;— alwayS 

extravagant and generally seditious, is, that in proportion as we 
attempt to satisfy the demands of a race Irlch is troublesome in 
quiet times and useless when war or dangc^r ilireatens us, we alienate 
the aflection and loyalty of the races oni wliose active and energetic 
support- the safety of our Indian Empire ultimately depend. If 
India were a homogeneous oduhtry, like E.t«iice or Germany, peopled 
by Bengalis alone, there would be litil.' • lunger in granting them 
representative institutions:; for, although their l>arliament would be 
worthy of Laputa, it could be sent adrift, in Cromwellian fashion, 
when war was imminent, and -^/Sin^tlish vrould thenwelves defend 
what they had originally coMj^d. But tho.Beng&Hs are far m^e 
different from the Sikhs in ifiMrs, language, character, and phy¬ 
sique, than the French awlfon the English or Germans. Tl^ 
have nothing in common,' ^The strong, fierce, independent warrior 
of the north, has a deep-rooted contempt for the smooth, subtle, and 
Wardly lowlonder, wbo isltteitber fit to fight or to govern, but 
who is his superior in the ,# of intrigue, who can 
every competitive examina^V 

weight of any political oonoifons that agitation can wring from the 
timfdity of U Govenmient. m wctM is ruled by 
courage, not by the results of competitive eiaimatiolis Asia 
merely repeats the lessons of Gre^ie and Eome. Effete civJisataons, 
whose leiers can but talk, and i; lagine that they Imve rejdy done 
BOMiethinKhen they have only snade a speech, are mvanahly over- 
Jtlmed |y the strong barbariai.i from the north, who caMot r^ 
^rite dd who seal their treati.* v’th the pommel of their swords. 

The BengdU B4boo is everywhere -ith us in India, where tWe m 

f 

Passes. .,B y^^ . charge of a district on the^unjab 

appointing |» ® ^ ,.hom logical capacity and humour 

frontier, .tod admission to the ranks of the Volun- 

are alike 8b8ent,p8mouis lor au 
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teers, #om lie hopes mil not hoTe - to fight, w for the abolition of 
the Arms Act, by Ibe maintenanoe of ophioh his person and pn^i^y 
are safe, though he knows that ho wonld^ n^ 
shot in defence of either, even with his eyes shut Wh^ the 
becomes militant, his language is awe-in^iring. Here is an extract 

from a letter I have preserved from one of them. 

“ W© modem Bengali {the Aryans having l^n a model typo), with all our 
accumulated merits, our'wisdom and our smsibility, are but a meagre item in 
the catalogue of humanity; but, roused by a stitch, we might sometimes be 
led to raise the wind. We must, therefore, needs be stirred up,” 

But to our undeveloped civilisation in India tbe B4boo is neces¬ 
sary. His fluent English—a sesi^uipedalian compound of Dr. 
Johnson and Mrs. Malaprop ; his aritbmetical facility, pedantic 
accuracy, and want of origmolity, make him an ideal clerk in posi¬ 
tions where no responsibility or courage, moral or physical, is 
required. In the hundred and thi^-five years which have elapsed 
since Plassey, the Bdboo has produced no original work of any 
value in literature or art. His ne^ rd^on of the Brahmo Somaj is 
a travesty of Comte and Herbert Spenoer, and his National Congress 
is tbe creation of a renegade EngUebtfan. 

But the Baboo, though necessary, is still an evil. Helen of Trow 
exclaims in the Bream of Fair Wbim^ F 

Where’er I camel brought calamity.” 

The Bdboo might say the same. Sji||^rive8 in an unsophisticated 
province with his seditious coTiimonplaceii and his printing-press, 
and distils his slow poison into the SS^ of the rimple listeners, who 
were ignorant that they had a griewce. Or he plants himself, 
always under the protectkm of British bayonets, in some military 
cantonment in a native territory, or just beyond the border in a 
British district, where he libels English officials and native chiefs 
with happy impartiality, and lives on the blackmail he redSives from 
his frightened victims. This picture is not overdrawi^ I cc||ld 
illustrate it by numerous examples drawn from my exBeriencffof 
native States. When I first knew tbe Punjab it was a ietra inco^ita 
to the B4boo, and outspoken sedition was unknown. Now it contri¬ 
butes its fair quotum to tbe literature of treason, while tbe Govern¬ 
ment looks on with a forced smile which ill conceals its inward 
trepidation, and talks of tbe freedom of tbe press and necessary 
safety-valves when it is only thinking of qoestion^in Parliament 
and the abuse of the Bengali newspapers. i 

A great deal was said in the House of Commons K ihl opinions of 
past -vi^^roys in favour of increased representatioBof the people of 
India, in othe# words, of concessions to the irreMssible Beng&li. 
But these expressions require to be discounted byttperiencOf Vice- 
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JWaiiu ridioalous and impossible. 
^ ^ Attglo^oS idsas of 
iZS govenment and lesre India with their 

let tV^ ^ Dufierin, in bis speech at Calcutta, on 

^ before his retirement, told the world 

»e truth on the'^htioal situation in words of weighty meanine. 
Thismortacwmplmhedirf dipkmatists hadatlen^^ Imysrei thft 

the B^gih B4boo was the only man in three continents whom his 
fne^y Md gm^ns oourteiy could not conciliate. Speaking of 
the Bengilis and their bogus Congress, he said:_ 

» Walatbn rf 200,000,000 only a vory few thousands possess an 
^uat e quaMcahon, so fia « an acquaintance with Western idsM, or eyon 
lea^, are conoid, for Ming an intelligent view of those intricate 
and oompUcated economic and p^tical ipiestions affecting the destinies of 
many millions of men that aie almost dsily presented for the consideration of 
^’'““Id “b them, how could any reasonable man imagine 
that tte Bntish Oevemment would be content to allow this microsMpic 
^onty to wnu,,' ike administration of that majestic and multiform Empire, 
tor whose safely > nduclfure they are wsponsihle in the eyes of God and before 
the face of t mli latlon P It appetes to me a groundless contention that it 
represents tJi . pc .pie of India. Is it ^ot evident that largo sections of the 

co^unitya air. idyboconiiugalanned at the thought of such self-constituted 
bodies mterp. -.ing between themselves and the august impartiality of Bnirlish 
rule?” .f D 


These words of Lord Duffe^ are addressed to “ reasonable men ” 
in vain. Wisdom stands aai cries at the corner of the street, and 
no man regardeth. In the debate of the 28th March last an honour¬ 
able member, whose name, jt cruel irony suggests the swan, 
devoted a large portion of his «^ch to a panegyric of the National 
Congress, in which he said: ^^iidia has a national voice, and that 
voice to a large extent is the Itf&n National Congress,” He further 
informed his hearers that some of the del^ates were so eager to be 
present at t^ meetings of the Congress that they risked their exclu¬ 
sion from caste, to which a sea voyage rendered them liable; as if all 
the provinces and great cities ot India were not united by railway. 

The Natilnal Congress no more representative of India than a 
Soo^st m&ting in Hyde Park is representative of England. Its 
FranKenstein was an Englishn^an whom a speaker in the House 
asserted would have been hanged or shot as a traitor under any less 
mild rule than our own, and » hose crazy utterances were wisely 
denounced by both political pari es. But his views have not been 
disclaimed by the Indian Cong ess, which .has for years past adopted 
and circulated t^m, although some representatives of the body in 
London have foutM it judicious to condemn them. There is plenfjr 
df pretence of^Loylwy to the Queen in the^ forlnal meetings of Con¬ 
gress, hut all itsTroceedings are animated by hostility to -the 
Government of thejueen and tc the officers whom she has appointed 
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to administer in her name. Its support is found in Madras and 
Bengal, vhere the populationns the most feeble and unmanly, tod it 
is rq’ected with contempt by all the warlpce races of India. The 
Mahommedans will have noting to do with it, nor will the Sikhs, 
the Eajputs, or the Mahrattas. There are naturally a few of ^ 
these ]^B, converted by itinerant Bengali agitators, whose adhesion^ 
is made the most of; but the great majority of the peoples I have 
named view the pretensions of the Congress with disapprobation, and 
would be serioudy alarmed if they believed that the Viceroy or thf 
English Parliament was proposing to allow increased political powf 
to ^e Bengalis. f 

The mischief of tilie Indian Coundls Bill is neither in its intent^ 
nor its simple provisions. A few more m^bers added to the 
lativefioiineils will do goodltod Not harm f while the plwer toll 
^tmstions on matters reqmi^iil elucidatamis reasonable and unlifa^: 
to be abused. The futurb dto|er is oaii^ hjr the unnatural intei^"^ 
]^etataoii put on the drst dau^ b^ jitod Simberley and Mr. Oiad^ 
stone, and accepted for sslEe it peace by the Govmnment, who 
did not appreciate the valnaof OmdesioesBion. This clause allowed 
the Governor-General in C(miio|fe|^ regulations as to the con^ 
ditions under which nominati<mtfi^|;^ Legislative Councils should 
be made ; and although thero intention whatever that the 

clause should cover any mtrodaoti<m%f the elective principle, yet 
Lord Kimberley in the House of Lor&those to assume that this was 
its effect, and Hr. Gladstone, in AM^eeoh of great brilliancy and 
power, pushed the point home with' so much dexterity and with so 
many compliments to the sponso^ the Bill, that the dangerous 
interpretation was cheerfully aliwlil and irreparable injury was 
cans^ to the future administration of India. For in politics, as in 
love, ce n^est que kpremi^pas qui eoUtte, If once the door be opened 
to the admission of the elective principle in political as ^stinct from 
social and municipal adairs it will be impossible again to close it, 
and fresh demands will meet with an ever diminishing r^stauce. 

Bepresentative institutions are altogether unsuited fci Indiajaud 
any attempt to introduce them wiU be attended with dismter. f hey 
are, in their modem development, the invention of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, to whose constitution alone they seem to be suitable. They 
are not, like Holloway’s pills, a panacea for all political disorders. 
There are some benighted persons who see no beauty in tbe results 
of universal suffrage in A^ierica, where the scum, as ever, rises to 
the surface; and 1 can imagine Fortune, with her jLtehl ballot box, 
sdiiling fiomewbat grimly when, as the result of theAncentrated intel- 
ligq^e of some great constituency, the names apf^r of Mr. Alphmus 
Cleons Morton or Mr. Seymour Keay. But rough, free, and 
independent Anglo-Saxons require little goveHuent, and we con- 
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trive to hold our own in a feebler world in spite of the imperfections 
of our rulers. 

But in India, which is an asseinbhig*; of nations of different 
interests, languages, and creeds, represen te <»‘i institutions are for 
tjft present impossible. It "would merely ■/■ . iUty the handing over 
of political power to the Bengali Bthoo, •’ is as astute a wire¬ 
-puller as Mr. Schnadhorst. His Imperial arliament would only 
exist until he had, as he desires, repealed 1' Arms Act, when the 
bearded Sikhs and broad-hacked Pathaiu^ ith their girdlM stuck 
full of strange weapons, would sweep b in. and his fellows into the 
Bay of Bengal. No; if representative institutions are to be om 
destruction ns they were once our glory anti salvation, let us die 
like men and not as women. If the time come, as come it may, 
when the brave, strong, and inielHgent races of North and Centeal 
Bldia, whom I levs and ier^t,«». #8 for self-government, and 
dmsand it, as they do not to^y; and if ,the grwit of ^ dommo 
obnmeb oui wtiremani faun India, let ns leave with the blessings of 

tihe^pleandthe honour wiio^'will throughout all ages be^g to 

M having civilised and isiiitraehised threehundred millions 
of Lhuman race,but let us ro%,atthebiddliigof a fewmworthy 
men, to resign our ^orious he#*e of conquest into the feeble hands 
of the BibooB of Bengal 


Lefel Griffin. 
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We dep^ad so abirolalely fit every and in eveiy aidtioJ 

upon the nniformity of Natare, tbat any event wbich even appeal 
to break in upon that uniformity cannot fail to interest us. Especiall; 
is this the case if a strange star appears among those ancient heavenl; 
bodies, by the motions of •which our time and the daily routine o 
life are regulated, and which through idl ages have been to man th 
most august symbols of the unchanging. For, notwithstandiuj 
small alterations due to the accumulated effects of changes of in vis 
ible slowness which are every where in progress, the heavens, in thei 
« broad features, remain as tbfy were of old. If Hipparchus coul< 
return to life, however changed the customs and the kingdoms c 
the earth might appear to him, in the heavens and the hosts thcreo 
he would find himself at home. 

Only some nineteen times in about as many centuries have wi 
any record that the eternal samene^ of the midnight sky has bcei 
broken in upon by even the teiii]^]:ary presence of an unknowj 
star; though there is no doubt thai in the future, through the closai 
watch kept upon the sky by photograj^by, a larger number of simila 
phenomena will be discovered. 

According to Pliny it was the sudden outburst into splendour of j 
new star in 130 b.c. which inspired Hipparchus to construct hi 
catalogue of stars. Passing at once m modem times we comi 
to the famous new star of 1572, c&Ha|r^d by Tycho Brahe, in th« 
constellation of Cassiopeia, which outshone Venus, and could evei 
be seen as a bright object upon the s% by day. Its brilliancy, lik< 
that of the new stars before and since, was transitory ^ within i 
few weeks its great glory had departed from it, and it then wanec 
on until, at last, it had fallen back to its original low estate, as i 
star invisible to the naked eye. The star of 1866, which^on May S 
of that year burst forth as a star of the second magnitude in th< 
Horthem Crown, is memorable as the first of these obj^icts wbicl 
was subjected to the searching power of the spectroscope. Tw< 
temporary stars have appeared since, in 1876, and in 1885. 

Are these strange objects in reality new stars, the orations of t 
day, or but the transient outbursts into splendour of small stars usually 
invisible ? May they be even but extreme cases of/'the large clasi 
of variable stars which wax and wane in periods mar^:>r less regular 1 
The more modem temporary stars did certainly ex&i before and d( 

(l) ibi^KiibstaiXioe of a Dittoourse given at flie Uoyal Institatuii on SIriday eveninir 
May 13 , 1892 . J\ /V 
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exist stilL The star ^ 1866 maj still be seen as aji o)rdmaij^^^m 
toag^itude star. So that of 1876 In Oygnus, ‘wbiph rose to tbe third 
magnitade, is still there as a star of t^oui the fourteenth magni¬ 
tude^/ To ^ 

/The .New Star which makes the present year memorable, is indeed, 
so far as our charts go, without descent. It may well be that its 
usual magnitude is bdow that which would bring it within our 
catalogues and charts. Yisibility and invisibility in our largest 
telescopes are but expressions in terms of the power of the eye. The 
photographic plate, untiring in its power of accumulation, has brought 
to our knowledge multitudes of sters which shine, but not for us. 
The energy of their radiation is too small to set up the changes in 
the retina upon which vision depends. In a recent photograph of 
Argus, Mr. Russell, at Sydney, has brought into view a great crowd 
of stars, which until now have shone in vain for the dull eye of 


man. 

What, it will be asked, were the conditions under which so faint 
a star woke up sikj Jenly into so great splendour ? Such information 
as we have comci* chiefly from that particular application of the 
spectroscope, by which we can measure motion in the line of sight. 
It is not too much to suy that this method of observation has opened 
for us in tl > heavens a door through which we can look upon the 
internal mot .ons of binary and multiple sj^stems of stars, which 
otherwise must have remained for ever concealed from us. By it 
we can, in many cases, see within the point-like image of a star a 
complex system of whirling suns, gigantic in size, and revolving at 
enormous speeds. A telescope fifty feet in diameter of aperture, 
even if it could ever be constructed, would fail to show close systems 
of stars which the prism easily lays open to our view. 

This method of using the spectroscope, which the writer first 
applied successfully to the heavenly bodies some twenty-four years 
ak is now too well known for it to be necessary to say more than 
that the change of wave-leiigth, ot pitch, of the light shows itself in 
the spectAm by the lines being shifted; towards the blue for an 
approach, Cwards the red if the light-source and the observer are 

moving frAi each other. ^ ^ n j* « 

The statTas seen from the evrth, are moTing m aU directions, 
l«t the prism, which can take lote only of motions whidi are 

sSrf * t. tt. ot.i»t 

ta the inteAal motions within those systems. 

SbvioSs 4t a star moving round in an orbit, unless th^lane 

/I ^wiis Iross the Une of sight, has alternate perfWs of 

VOL. ft. N.S. ' 
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backwards and forwards relatiTdly to a ter^ thB aam© 

substance .in times corresponding to tbe star’s orbitd. period* It is 
equally clw* tbat if in a biiwy system both stars are bright, the 
spectnim will be a compound one, tte speotru^ of one sto supcf* 
posed upcm j^t of :&e 6th^«^^^ 1h.b l^tra are ident^/aUvW 
lines will be really double, bnt apparently single when the stars 
haTe no reiatiTe motioa; and adll separate and close up as tbe stars 

^roiind4"""' •..-v 

It was by this method, from the motions of the variable star Algol, 
photogpraphed at Potsdam,-thal the dddcy ^pmpanibn which |^od- 
ioaHy eclipses light m p^ revealed ; and a similaf 
di^ovcby Was made there of the mmipanm^ of £^iea. Of Ihese 
double stars only one companion was bright, hut by the opening and 
closing of double lines in tbe spectrum of Mizar, Professor Pickering 
brought to light a pair of gigautio blazing suns equal together to 
forty times the sun^s mass, and whirling round their common centre 
of gravity with the speed of spn|e fifty miles a second. Then 
followed, also at the Harvard obs6rva.toryi the discovery in ^Auriga, 
of an order of close binary stars l^erto unknown. The pair re¬ 
volve with a speed of seventy miles a second within some seven and 
a half millions of miles of each others ! 

How it was by this method of spectroscopic observation that the 
remarkable state of things existing ini the new star was revealed to 
us. It is not a little surprising that a new star, as bright as the 
fifth magnitude, could burst out almost directly overhead in the 
heavens, and yet remain undiscovered for nearly seven weeks. 
Europe and the United States bristly every clear night with tele¬ 
scopes from open observatories, wl^^ are served by an army of 
astronomers; yet the discovery of ihefiew star was left to an amateur, 
Mr. Anderson, possessed oiSy of a small pockct-telescope and a star- 
chart. Happily the days are not yet over when discoveries can be 
made without an armoury of instruments. 

As soon as the news reached Cambridge, U.S., Professor Pick¬ 
ering, by means of photographs which had been taken therl, was able 
to cause the part of the sky where the new star appea^d to pass 
again under examination, as it had appeared at successi'^j intervals 
during the last six years, but with the result that the new star's 
place had remained unoccupied all that time by any star so bright as 
the eleventh magnitude. Por about a year a closer wpeh has been 
kept upon the sky at Cambridge by means of a phot^raphic transit 
instrument drivemby clockwork, which automaticallwpatrols the sky 
every clear night, and registers all stars as bright » the sixth mag¬ 
nitude in a great zone sixty degrees in breadth, nd three hours of 
Eight Ascension in length. On December 1st tie Nova was not 
recorded, but the next clear ni^t, December loAt was already of 
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face. This view was confirmed by a photogw^h of its ^)eotrnm 
which we took with a mirror of speculum metal and a spectroscope 
with a prism of Icdand spar and lenses of quartz, so that the 
extreme violet part of the star’s light was not cut off by pass¬ 
ing through glass. The fainter cc^tinuous spectrum and fee 
brilliant lines were found to extend upon the plate nearly as far 
as does tfie light of Sirius, and not far short of the place where our 
atmosphere stops all celestial light. The whole range of the hydro¬ 
gen lines, including the ultra-violet series present in the white stars 
and H and K, were bright as they show themselves occasionaHy 
reversed in photographs of the solar prominences, and each accom¬ 
panied by a line of absorption. 

A remarkable feature of great significance in the character of the 
hydingen lines, bright and dark, must be noticed. They appeared to be 
sometimes double and sometimes triple-—the dark ones as if by fine 
bright threads superposed upon them—and, indeed, to be subject to 
continual change. Now when on the sun’s surface, or in the labor¬ 
atory, portions of the same gas at different temperatures come in 
before each other, the cooler gas ^y cause a narrow absorption line 
to form upon a broader bright lin<^ Imd thus impart to it the appear¬ 
ance of a double line; or in the case of hotter gas, a narrow bright 
line upon a dark line. Professors Liveing and Dewar, whose 
researches with the electric arc-crucible have made them specially 
familiar with the ever-changing guises and disguises of this Protean 
phenomenon of reversal, as it is called, have recorded cases not only 
of double reversals giving apparent triplidty to a single line, but 
even of threefold reversals. The unsymmetrical division of bright 
and dark lines, which was occasionally seen in the spectrum of the 
Nova, frequently presents itself ih the laboratory, in consequence 
of the unequal expansion on the two sides of the line on which the 
reversed line falls. Unless we accept this obvious interpretation 
of the multiple character of the stellar lines, we should have to 
assume a system of at least six bodies all moving with different 
velocities. / 

It is important to state that the waning of the 8ta£ appeared to 
produce no material alteration of its spectrum, but qt.ly such ap¬ 
parent changes as necessarily come in when parts 'of an object 
differ greatly in brightness. On March 24th, when the star’s light 
had fallen so low as to about the eleventh magnitud^we could still 
glimpse the faint continuous spectrum, upon whichf the remarkable 
quartet of bright lines still shone out without any jpange of relative 
intensity. Professor Pickering informs me that m bis photographs 
the mincipal lines in that part of the spectrum ** fadcS in the order, 
H) a, F, h, and Q, the latter becoming brighter as star was faint.” 


c 
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Omitting the calcium lines H and K, which varii^i the order of dis¬ 
appearance agrees with that of the sensitiveness of the plate, for 
these parts of the spectrum, and supports the view that the star’s 
spectrum remained without material change through this great range 
ormagnitude. 

How are we to account for the appearance and doings of this new 
star, or rather stars ? For, as we have seen, the great shifts of the 
bright and dark lines, the bright to the red, the dark to the blue, 
clearly indicate two bodies having a relative motion in the line of 
sight of about 550 miles a second. Now during the whole time, 
some seven weeks, that the spectrum was under observation, this 
relative velocity was maintained materially unaltered, though small 
changes beyond the reach of our instraments may have taken place. 

, A reasonable explanation may perhaps be found, if we venture to 
assume, though with some hesitation, as the subject is very obscure, 
two gaseous bodies, or bodies with gaseous atmospheres, moving away 
from each other after a near approach in parabolic or hyperbolic 
orbits. If our sun were nearly in the line of axis of the orbits, the 
components of the iT^otions of the two bodies in the line of sight after 
the bodies had sn, ■ round, might well be as rapid and remain 
relatively as uj.cii .ncyed those observed in the new star. Unfor¬ 
tunately, decii ■ ^'0 information from the motions of the two bodies at 
the critical t: le of the outburst is wanting, for the event through 
whi(di the Bta • became bright had been over for some forty days 
before observations were made with the spectroscope. Analogy 
from the variable stars of long period would suggest the view that 
the near approach of the two bodies may have been of the nature of 
a periodical diaturbanoe arising at long intervals in a complex system 
of bodies. Chandler has recently shown in the ^e of Algol that 
the minor irregularities in the variatioff of ite Ijght are prebably 
caused by the presence of one or more Wies in the system beades 
the bright star and the dusky one which pMtially ecbpses it. 

similar cause are probably due the minor irregulanties which form 

so promintet a feature in the waxing and wanmg of the variable 
1™ as allass We know, tthat the stellar orbits are us^y 
tty eccelric.' In the cast of 7 Virginis, the eccentnci^ is as 
gSt rsl and Auwers has rec, ntly found Sirius to have the con- 

siderable e^ntricity of 0-63. ^ ^ ^ 

greatly less . ustosupp^ even a partid 

if the bodies wt re diffused enough, or the approach 
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An explanation which would better accord with what we know of 
the behaviour of the Nova may, perhaps, be found in a view put 
forward many years ago by Klinkerfues and recently developed by 
Wilsing, that under such circumstances of near approach enormous 
tidal disturbances would be set up, amounting, it may be, to partii|l 
deformation in the case of a gaseous body, and producing sufficiently 
great changes of pressure in the interior of the bodies to give rise to 
enormous eruptions of the hotter matter from within, immensely 
greater but similar in kind to solar eruptions. 

In such a state of things we should have, in the existence of por¬ 
tions of the same gas at different levels and temperatures, conditions 
so favourable for the production of reversed lines undergoing con¬ 
tinual change, similar to those exhibited by the lines of the Nova, 
that we could not suppose them to be absent. The integration of 
light from all parts of the disturbed surfaces of the bodies might 
, give breadth to the lines, and might account for the varying irregu¬ 
larities of intensity of different parts of the lines. 

The source of the light of the continuous spectrum, upon which 
were seen the dark lines of abso^tion shifted towards the blue, 
must have remained bdbind the bbbler absorbing gas; indeed must 
have formed with it the body which was approaching us, unless we 
assume that both bodies were moving exactly in the line of sight, 
or that the absorbing gas was of very i^ormous extent. 

The difference of state betweeni the two bodies, as shown by the 
receding we emitting bright lin^ while the broaching body 
behaved similarly to a white star in giving a continuous spectrum 
with broad absorption lines, may perhaps be accounted for by the 
two bodies being in different evoiuticfnary stages, and differing con¬ 
sequently in diffuseness and in tempmture. We appear, indeed, to 
have a similar state of things in the variable star Lyne, of which 
one component star gives bright lines, and the other a spectrum 
with dark lines of absorption. In the case of the Nova, we must 
assume a similar chemical nature for both bodies, and that they 
existed under conditions sufficiently similar for equivalent dark 
and bright lines to appear in their respective spectra. j 
^ We know nothing of the distance of the Nova Lm j|ir system 
but the assumption is not an improbable one, that it wasfs faraway 
from us as the Nova of 1876, for which Sir Robert Bill failed to 
nnd any parallax. If this be so, the emission of lighySuddenly set 
up in the very faint stars, certainly within two days/and posriblv 
as in the case of the Nova of 1866, within a few htos, was much 
greater than the light emitted by our sun. Yet wfthin some fifty 
ffnys after its discovery at the end of January, its light Ifell to about 
the oife^three-hundredth part, and in some three months to the one- 
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ten-thousandth part. So long as its spectrum could bo observed, the 
chief features remained unchanged. TJndor wliat conditions could 
wo suppose the sun to cool down sufUcieutiy frr light vo decrease 
to a similar extent in so short a timo, and m lu h-curring of 

Material changes in the solar spectrum ? It is, ; lore, scarcely 
conceivable that we have to do with the conversiot i r gi\ v itational 
energy into light and heat. On the view we 1imv> vc mred to 
suggest, the rapid calming down, after some swayin;.' ^ ’ fro of 
the tidal disturbances, and the closing in again of ter and 
cooler gases, together with the want of transparency v often 
comes in under such circumstances, might account reas sn v for the 
very rapid, and at first curiously fluctuating, waning e Nova, 
as well as for the want of change in its''8peotrum. 

The writer may be permitted to state that the vi :: gested by 
Dr. Allen Miller and himself in the case of the ^ v.; 186fl, was 

80 far similar that they ascribed its outbursts to i tu ;d gases, but 
with our present knowledge of the light-change >f ‘ trs, the writer 
would now hesitate to make the further sug;- «tioij, that chemical 
action may have contributed to its sudden an iTansient splendour. 

William Huggins. 



TKE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

That nearly all artists dislike and despise the Royal Atcademy isS^ 
matter of common knowledge. Whether with reason or without is 
a matter of opinion, but the existence of on immense fund of hate 
and contempt of the Academy is not denied. From Glasgow to 
Cornwall, whereTer a group of artists collects, there hongs a gather¬ 
ing and a darkening sky of hate. True, the position of the 
Academy seems to be impregnable; and eyen if these clouds should 
break into storm the Academy would be as little affected as tbe 
rock of Gibralto by squall or tempest. The Academy hus suc- 
oessfu&y rented a "Ropi Commissionj and n crusade led Mr* 
Bcdrcan Hunt in the columns of the did not succeed in 
obtaining the cdightest measure of reform. . . . S|!ere I might con¬ 
sult Blue-books and official documents, and tell history of the 
Academy; but for the purpose of this article, the elementary facts 
in everyone's possession are all that are necessary. We know 
that we owe the Academy to the artistic instincts of George III. 
It was he who sheltered it in Somerset House, and when Somerset 
House was turned into public offices, the Academy was bidden to 
Trafalgar Square; and when circumstances again compelled the 
authorities to ask the Academy to move on, the Academy, posing as a 
public body, demanded a site, and the Academy was given one worth 
three hundred thousand pounds. Thereon the Academy erected 
its present buildings, and when they were completed the Academy 
declared itself on the first opportunity to be no public body at all, 
but a private enterprise. Then why the site, and why the Royal 
charter ? Mr. Colman, Mr. Pears, 'Mr, Reckitt are not given 
Mtes worth three hundred thousand pounds. These questions have 
often been asked, and to them the Academy has always an excellent 
answer, “ The site has been granted, and we have erected buildings 
upon it worth a hundred thousand pounds; get rid of us you can 
not. The position of the Academy is as impregnable as tlfe rock of 
Gibraltar; it is as well advertised as the throne itselrfjand the 
income derived from the sale of the catalo^es alone isjnormous. 
Then the Academy has the handling of the Chantiey Beqpst Funds, 
which it doep not fail to turn to its own advantage by foying pic¬ 
tures of Academicians, which do not sell in the open merhet, at extra¬ 
vagant prices, or purchasing pictures by future Aca^micians, and 
BO fostering, strengthening, and imposing on the publm the standard 
of art which obtains in Academic circles. Such, in rf few brief 
words, ^ tbe institution which controls and in a large measure 
directs the ari; of this country. But though I come with no project 
to obtain its dissolution, it seems to me interesting to considfur the 
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causes of the hatred of the Academy with whicli artistic England is 
saturated, oftentimes convulsed; and it may be well to ask if any 
Jiistitution, however impregnable, can continue to defy public 
(n)inion, if any sovereignty, howevei‘ fortilied by wealth and but- 
wessed by prescription, can continue to ignore and outrage the 
opinions of its subjects ? 

And the hatred of artistic England for the Academy proceeds 
from the knowledge that the Academy is no true centre of art, but 
a mere commercial enterprise protected and subventioned by Govern¬ 
ment. In recent years every last shred of disguise [has been cast 
off, and it has become patent to everyono that the Academy is con¬ 
ducted on as purely commercial principles as any shop in the Totten¬ 
ham Court Road. For it is impossible to suppose that Mr. Orchard- 
son and Mr. Watts do not know that Mr. Leader^s landscapes are like 


tea-trays, that Mr. Dicksee’s figures are like bon-bon boxes, and that 
‘ Mr.’Herkbmer^s portraits are like German cigars. But apparently 
the R«A.8 are merely concerned to follow the market, and they elect 
the men whose pictures sell best in the City. City men buy the produc¬ 
tions of Mr. Herkomer, Mr. Iticksee, Mr. Leader, and Mr. Goodall. 
Little harm would be done to art if the money thus expended meant no 
more than filling stock-brokers’ drawing-rooms with bad pictures, 
but the uncontrolled exercise of the stockbroker’s taste in art me^s 
the election of a vast number of painters to the Academy, and election 
to the Academy means certain affixes, R.A. and A., and these signs 
arc meant to direct opinion. The ordinary man goes to the 
Academy; he thinks a picture very bad, looks it out m the oate- 
loeue and finding R.A. or A. after the painter’s name, concludes 
that he must be mistaken, and so a false standard of art is ^eat^ 
in the public mind. But though Mr. Orchardson, Sir John MiUms, 
Sir Frederick Leighton, and Mr. Watts have voted for the City 
merchants’ nominees, it would he a mistake 

did not know for whom they should have voted. It is to he 
questioned if there he an E.A. nou ahve who would deny 

that Mr. Whistler is a very gi.ut painter. It was “7 ^ 

was not inkhe old days when, - ..idor the protection of ^ 
the II.A.S %it in a body and gi ro 'Vidence against hra. But now 
In Mr ^es E A., would not v nturo to repeat the opinion he 

.1* ». ol tk. !..» M of tb. 'B»k .t 

is true has^nced the foolish mout i of the Il.A.,hut time has not 
I -fp alSdhim; and there is as little chance to-day as there 
otherwise al ft Academician. 

But thougU m ^ difierence exists ev^ m 

Academy, he ^ ^^^rk. ^any 

Academic oirt acknowledge that his non-election is a very 

gratSSX wiU tell you that they have done everything to 
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get him elected, and have given np the task in desfwr. Mr. Whistler 
and Mr. Albert Moore, the two greatest artists living in England, will 
never be elected Academicians; and artistic England is asked to 
acquiesce in this grave scandal, and also in many minor scanda^: 
the election of Mr. Dicksee in place of Mr. Henry Moore, and lift. 
Stanhope Forbes in place of Mr. Swan or Mr. John Sargent! No 
one thinks Mr. Dicksee as capable an artist ns Mr. Henry Moore, and 
no one thinks Mr, Stanhope Forbes as great an artist as Mr. Swan, 
or Mr. Sargent. Then why were they elected ? Because the men 
who represent most emphatically the taste of the City, have become 
so numerous of late years in the Academy that they are able to keep 
out anyone whose genius would throw a doubt on the commonplace 
ideal which they are interested in upholding. Mr. Alma* Tudema 
would not care to confer such a mark of esteem as the affix II.A. on 
any painter practising an art which, when understood, would involve 
hatred of the copy plate antiquity which he supplies to the public. 
This explanation seems incredible, I admit, but nb other explana¬ 
tion is possible, for I repeat that the Academicians do not themselves 
deny the genius of the men they have chosen to ignore. So Ave find 
the Academy as a body working on exactly the same lines as the 
individual R.A., whoso one ambition is to extend his couuoctiou, 
please his customers, and frustrate competition ; and just as the 
capacity of the individual R.A. declines when the incentive is 
money, so does the corporate body lose its strength, and its hold on 
the art instincts of the nation relaxes when its aim becomes merely 
mercenary enterprise. If Sir John Millaia, Sir Frederick Leighton, 
Mr, Orohardson, Mr. HQok> and Mr, Watts were to die to-morrow, 
their places could be fdled by men who are not and never will be 
in the Academy; but an^ng the is no name that 

does not suggest a long decline : Mr. Macbeth, Mr. Leader, Mr. 
David Murray, Mr. Stanhope Forbes, Mr, J. MaeWhirter. And 
are the coming Associates Mr, Hacker, Mr. Shannon, Mr, Solomon, 
Mr. Alfred East, Mr. Bramiey ? Mr. Swan has been passed over so 
many times that his election is beginning to seem doubtful. For 
very shame's sake the elder Academicians may bring their influenoe 
and insist on his election; but the City merchants' mlminees are 
very strong, and will not have him if they can help itP They may 
yield to Mr. Swan, but no single inch further will it jfe possible to 
get them to go. Mr. Mouat Louden, Mr. La very, Mj^Mark Fisher, 
and Mr* Peppereom have no chance soever. Mr. ilfouat liouden, 
one of the most talented among the younger xriejm one of *the few 
young men whom a man of taste and artistic Knowledge would 
care^ commission to paint a portrait, was rejected year. Mr, 
Lavery's charming portrait of Lord McLaren’s daughters was still 
more shamefully treated ; it was “skied." Mr, Mark Fisher, most 
certainly our greatest living landsoape-paintor, had hit picture 
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refused; and Mr. Held, a man who has received medals in every 
capital in Europe, has had his principal picture hung Just under the 
ceiling. On varnishing-day Mr, Eoid tliallenged Mr. Dicksee to 
give u reason for this ^liegruccful hanging; lio defied him to say that 
«e thought the pictures underneath Nvero bolter pictures; and it is as 
impossible for me as it was for Mr. donv that Mr. Reid's 

picture is the best picture in Itoom 6. Mr ‘jperconi, another 
well-known artist, had his picture rejected, i now hanging in 
the Goupil Galleries. I do not put it forwaru :\s ; nasterpiece, 
but I do say that it deserved a place in any exhibit :d if I had 
a friend on the Hanging Committee I would ask him >io | at to the 
landscapes on the Academy walls which he considers l>eitei )ian Mr. 
Peppercorn's. 

Often a reactionary says, “Name the good pictures that have been 
rejected; where can I see them ? I want to see those masterpieces/' 
&c. The reactionary htw generally the best of the arguiiient. It is 
difficult to name the pictures that have been refused ; they are the 
unknown quantity. Moreover, the pictures that are usually refused 
are tentative efibrts, and not mature work. But this year the 
opponents of the Academy are able to cite some very substantial 
facts in support of their position, a portrait by our most promis¬ 
ing portrait-painter and a landscape by the best landscapo-paintel: 
alive in England having been rejected. The picture of the farm¬ 
yard which Mr. Fisher exhibited at the New Englisli Art Club last 
autumn would not be out of place in the National Gallery. I do not 
say that the rejected picture is as good—I have not seen the rejected 
picture—but I do say that Mr. Fisher could no!, paint as ba^y as 
nine-tenths of the landscapes hanging in the Acadany if he tried. ^ 

The Academy is sinking steadily; never was it lower than this 
year ; next year a few fine works may crop up, but they will be aooi- 
dents, and will not affect the general tendemy o the exhibitions nor 
the direction in which the Academy is strivim to lead English art. 
Under the guidanceship of the Academy Eiigl' h art has lost aR that 
charming naivel4 and simplicity which was ^. long its distinguish- 
ing mark.! At an Academy banquet, onx thi g but the most gener^ 
optimism 4uld be out of place, and yet ^ir I rederick Leighton could 
not hut al»e to the disintegrating infiueroe of French art. True, 
in the secold part cf the sentence he assured his Usteners that the 

a«. '«l ^ »• 

knowledge, A But if no danger net i be appreh^ded, why id 

Frederick t^le to raise the quesuonP And if he apprehen^ 
Frebeno ^ to ask his 

^uguereau to exhibit at the Academy P ne fusion 
Wrik’s speech to French methods, and the exhihiUtm of a 
“ Boulueroau in the Academy, is strangely sig»ficant. 

iSTtot M. Boufuereau the chief exponent of the art ^hich Sir 
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predenck ventures to suggest may prove a disintegrating infiuenoe 
in our art—has proven would be a more correct phrase. Lot him 
wbo doubts compare the work of almost any of the elder Academioiana 
witb the work of those who practise the square brush-work of tlm 
French schooL Compare, for instance, Sir Frederick’s Garden ot 
theHesperides” with Mr. Solomon’s “Orpheus,” and then you will 
appreciate the gulf that separates the elder Academicians from the 
men already chosen and marked out for future Academicians. And 
him whom this illustration does not convince I will usk to compare 
Mr. Hacker’s “ Annunciation ” with any picture by Mr. Frith, or Mr. 
Faed, I will even go so far as to say with any work by Mr. Sidney 
Cooper, an octogenarian, now nearer his ninetieth than his i lgUlicth 
year. It would have been better if Sir Frederick had told the truth 


boldly at the Academy banquet. He knows that a hundred years 
will hardly suffice to repair the mischief done by this detestable 
French painting, this mechanical drawing and modelling, built up 
systematically, and into which nothing of the artist’s sensibility may 
enter. Sir Frederick hinted the truth, and I do not think it will 
displease him that I should say boldly what ho was minded but did 
not dare to say. The high position he occupies did not allow him 
to go further than he did; the society of which he is prc.^^ideut is 
now irreparably committed to Anglo-French art, and has, by 
every recent election, bound itself to uphold and impose this false 
and foreign art upon the nation. 


Until he painted his picture of “ The Mowers,” Mr. Clausen was 
the most prominent English exponent of the Basticn-Lepage-Bou- 
guereau method of painting (the coupling of the two names will 
surprise some readers, but there is little difference between the two 
artists; the dead man was the Bouguereau of the modern movement, 
that’s all). Alone among English painters, Mr. Clausen seemed to 
inform the method with some native originality, but there remained 
too much Bastien-Lepage to win admiration from those who love 
Mtive and ori^al telent But this year Mr. Clausen seems to 
have shaken iiimsdf free of his early training. I have witnessed 
too many attempts to get rid of a bad education tobelteve that it 
ever can be completely sloughed off. Mr. Clausen may Wthe excep- 

I willfc to look 

at Mr. (^usen’s second picture, a “ Girl’s Head,” hung 1 the second 
It IS as dry and uninteresting a piece of BastjA-Lepageism 
as Mr. Clausen ever perpetrated. But the medioori/of the s^d 
does not eff^ the beauty of the first, which, wheth# it be an acoi- 
.tot that will not repeat itself, or the beginning of a growth of new 
. r. Clauaen, is most certainly an excellent and channing 
^ the one, desirable oil-painting in 

nicturr* ^ ^^tes I find this description of the 

P * A small Canvas containing throe mowers in a flhwering 
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a ovr. mowing, the third, a little to the left, sharpens 

J8 scy e. The sky is deep and lowering-—a sultry summer sky, 
a itt e unpleasant in colour, but true. At llio end of the meadow 
trees gleam. The earth is wrapped in n hot mist, the result of 
tlie heat, and through it the sun sheds 's, s nnewlvat diffused and 
oven-like heat. No doubt thert.' are hcii^ v uds overhead, for 
the gleam that passes over the three white -rts is transitory 
and uncertain. The handling is woolly aiv uni leasant, but 
handling can be overlooked when a canvas exhale.^ d. p sensation 
of life. The movement of mowing—I should tid move¬ 
ments, for the men mow differently; one is older than t other— 

is admirably expressed. And the principal figure, thoug.. placed 
in the immediate foreground, is in and not out of the atmosphere. 
The dif&culty of the trousers has been overcome by generalisation ; 
the garment has not been copied patch by patch. The distribution 
of light is admirable; nowhere does it escape from the frame. J. F. 
Millet has painted n)any a worse picture.” 

Except this picture, which is admirable, there is nothing in 
the Academy which furnishes the critic with a theme for critical 
analysis, nothing from which the critic can deduce general laws and 
principles. Here and there, in the comer, small pictures may be 
discovered which it would not be disagreeable to possess; but the 
barren aspect of the Academy is more than ever surprising. Out of 
the vast array of portraits and subject-pictures painted in various 
styles and illustrating every degree of ignorance, stupidity, and 
false education, one thing really comes home to the careful observer, 
and that is, the steady obliteration of all English feeling and mode 
of* thought. The younger men practise an art purged of all 
nationality. England lingers in the el(^r painters, and though the 
representation is often hopelessly inadequate, the English pictures 
. are pleasanter than the mechanical art which has spread from Paris 
all over Europe, blotting out in its progress all artistic expression 
of rcusial instincts and mental characteristics. Nothing, for instance, 
can be more primitive, infantile in execution, than Mr. Leslie's 
“ aeen.” But it seems to me superficial critioi^ to pull it 
to piecesj*or after all it suggests a pleasant scene, a stairway full 
of girls i^hite muslin ; and who does not like pretty girls dressed 
in white^Lslin P And Mr. Leslie spares us the boredom of odious 

and steril^ench pedantry. . a .. 

Now Mr.Vaterhouse’s picture of “Circe Poisoning the Sea, 
hanrine on ^ opposite wall, demands a more respectful considera¬ 
tion It is^n excellent example of square brush-work.. The drawing 
I pianned out geometrically, the modelling is built-up meol,a^caUy. 
S brush, filled with thick paint, works like a toowel. In the 
WdB of the Dutch and Flemish artiste the brush wm in direct 
oomication with the braiu, and moved slowly or rapidly, chan g- 
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ingfrom the broadest and most emphatic stroke to the most deliosto 
and fluent touch according to the nature of the work. But here all 
is square and heavj. Look at that arm, those shoulders, and tell 
me, if you can, that they are not wanting in just that sensibility 
of touch without which there is no life. 

But can we credit Mr. Dicksee with any artistic intention in the 
picture he calls ” Leila,** hanging in the next room P I think not. 
Mr. Dicksee probably thought that having painted what the critics 
would call “ somewhat sad subjects ** last year, that it would be well if 
he painted something distinctly gay this year. A girl in a harem struck 
him. as a subject that would please every one, especially if ho gave her a 
pretty face, a pretty dress, and posed her in a graceful attitude. A 
nice bright crimson was just the colour for the dress, the feet he might 
leave bare, and it would be well to draw them from the plaster casfc—^ 
a pair of pretty feet would be sure to find fevour with the populace. 
It is anpoSBible to believe thai'Mr. Dicksee wiui moved by any 
deeper thought or impresdon whan he paintdft i&ia picture. The 
executiwi is'not quite so chadlike and bknd as Mr. Leslie's; it is 
heavier and more stodgy. One is a cane chair from the Tottenham 
Court Eoad, the other is a drawing-room chair from the Tottenham 
Court Road. In neither does any trace of French influence appear, 
and both painters are City-elected Aoa^midans. A sudden thought. 
... Leader, Fildes, David Murray, Peter Gfrahom, Herkomer. . . 
Then it is not the City that favours the French school, but the 
Academy itself! And this shows how widely tastes may differ, 
yet remain equally sundered from good taste. I believe the north 
and the south poles are equi-distant from the equator. Look^g 
at Sir Frederick Leighton's picture, entitled «At the Fountain/" 

I am forced to admit that, Regarded as mere execution, it is quite as 
intolerably bad as Mr. Dicksee's ** Leila." And yet it is not so bad a 
picture, because Sir Frederick's mind is a higher and better-edueated ^ 
mind than Mr. Dicksee's; and therefore, however his hand may fail 
him, there remains a certain habit of thought which always, even 
when worn and frayed, preserves something of its original aristo¬ 
cracy. ''The Sea giving up its Dead" seems to me to/bo pom¬ 
pous, empty, and as ugly in execution as in concoptioP In the 
next room—Room 3—Mr. Watts exhibits a very ineoh*nt work, 
enMed "She shall be called Woman." The picture/shows the 
genius of this great painter, not on the threshold J decline, of 
decrepitude, but a long way down the gloomy pathway/ Were it not 
for the fact that Mr. Watte exhibits two pictures, as beautiful as any 
he over painted, in the New Gallery, I should deem it unpardonable 
to wi% one word of disparagement or censure. But as "Hie 
r^sit proves Mr. Watts to be in poss^ion of all his powers, I 
^ ^rmitted to wonder at the strange divagations of his genius. 
The place of honour has been given to the President's " uarden 
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of Hesperides/* The merit of the picture is in the arshesque, 
which is charming and original. The maidens are not danping, but 
sitting round their tree. On the right there is an olive, in the middle 
tha usual strawberry-cream damsel, and on the left a purple drapery. 
Tne brown water in the foreground balances the white sky most 
happily, and the laces of the women recall our best recollections of 
Sir Frederick's work. Considered as a piece of decoration,”^the picture 
would be as good as anything h^ has dono, were it not that owing to 
a faulty lighting the knees of the strawberry-cream damsel come 
♦right out of the picture. In this room there is also Mr. Orchardson’s 
picture of “Napoleon dictating the account of his Campaigns.” I 
gather from my notes the trace of the disappointment that this 
picture caused me: “ Two small figures in a large canvas. The 
secretary sits on the right at a small table. He looks up, his face 
turned towards Napoleon, who stands on the loft in the middle of the 
picture, looking down, studying the maps with which the floor is 
strewn. A great simplicity in the surroundings, and all the points 
of character insisted on, with the view of awakening the spectator's 
curiosity. From first to last a vicious desire to narrate an ene(Miote. 
It is strange that a man of Mr. Orchardson's tdent should par¬ 
ticipate so fully in the supreme vice of modem art which believes 
a picture to be the same thing as a scene in a play. The whole 
picture conceived and executed in that pale yellow tint which 
seems to be the habitual colour of Mr. Orchardson’s mind.” When 
1 turned from this picture my eye was caught by a picture by Mr. 
Marcus Stone. I should not be surprised to learn one day that this 
B A. has inventeda method of painting by machinery. For one sot of 
years, it is true, the rejected lover goes out on the right; for another 
of years he goes out on the left; but he always wears same 
costume, and stands looktag back in the same attitude In the lovers 
themselves and in the garden I have never been able to diseover 
ariy change in Mr. Stone’s palette—leither change 
thm-ond that is a pity; for it I lot more expressive than a cheap 
naner Mr. Stone is anothe, !ity-elected Academician, and m 
all pape . ] ’rench influence any more than 

^TwV^ted Acadeitooian, am i .e most prominent exponent 
IS the lart Lepage. Perhaps the most instrnetivo article 

“^/he^tten on Ae Acad, my would he one in which the 
that could ^ ^ Mr. Clnnsen s pio- 

writer wordd coh contrasting the two pictures at 

every point. sho;^g ^ tLis thoroughly would 

history back to Piovement in France and 

SigLlC 1 lit Jrty years; and I must ^imit myself to point- 
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ing out that Mr. Clausen has’ gone back to first principles, whereas 
Mr. Stanhope Forbes still continues at the point where Bastien- 
Lepage began to curtail, deform, and degrade the original inspiration, 
Mr. Clausen, I said, overcame the difficulty of the trousers ^ 
generalisation. Mr. Stanhope Forbes copies the trousers seam by 
seam, patch by patch; and the ugliness of the garment bores you in 
the picture, exactly as it would in nature. And the same criticism 
applies equally well to the faces, the hands, the leather aprons, the 
loose iron, the hammers, the pincers, the smoked walls. I should 
not be surprised to learn that Mrt Stanhope Forbes had had a forge 
built up in his studio, and had copied it all as it stood. The artist 
may treat the basest and lowest subjects on the face of the earth, but an 
element of mystery, of cachotierk, must enter into all art. The Dutch 
found this essential element in the atmosphere, and if Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes bad thought more about what the forge would yield in trans¬ 
forming lights and shades, he might have painted a picture. Even 
then it would be necessary to change the execution—that plodding 
mechanical square brushwork which he learnt in France, He must 
^ undo his education from first to last; the brush must cease to build 
up, it must write. In a word, he must, if he wishes to ho a painter, 
sensitise his execution. 

Concerning the numerous portraits by Mr. Fildes and Mr. Herkomer 
scattered through these rooms I shall have little to say. Mr. Fildes 
graduated on the Graphic newspaper; He gave up his black and white 
work for oil-painting without, howev^, imquirmg^ or even attempting 
to acquire, any of the qualities whi^ the new medium necessitated. 
Drawing, tone and composition are evidently considered by him 
<mlj So far as they help him to tell the story he is minded to tell. As 
the journalist who is se^ by a daily paper to write a report of a 
boat-race or a wedding, understands the effect and the construction 
of a phrase, so far Mr. Fildes understands colour and line. Mr. 
Orchardson stoops, it is true, to the anecdote, but he brings into the 
telling the same refinement of style as Mr. Stevrason and Mr, Pater 
do when they write for the newspapers and reviews. I should bo 
puzzled to say which I dislike most, a portrait by Mr, Fildes or a 
portrait by Mr. Herkomer, Mr. Fildes is to me the typrf nd epitome 
of Holloway. Mr, Herkomer reminds me of the Tyrl^eon carvers 
who come over here in vans. I do not know if h&jvuses photo¬ 
graphy, but the mechanical manner in which tbe^Rxaracteristics 
of the sitter are seized, sug^st photography. Buf are Mr. Her¬ 
komer and Mr. Fildes taken together as bad as Mr/Alma Tadema’s 
portrait of an archdeacon ? This portrait sent me to Jhe catalogue 
m f^ntic haste. I wanted to know who on earth oould have 
done it. Elizabeth Nurse should be grateful to Mr. Todema, for 
by force of contrast her nice little picture Is transformed for the 
time being into a little masterpiece. Mr. Leader and Mi*. David 
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Murray are the two Acadeuuciaiis who paint landsoapes. They 
practise their art in different ways. Hr. Leader’s ideal seems to he 
between the chromo and the photograph, and that hybrid he 
(yntinues to produce with unwavering success. Mr. Murray's spe¬ 
ciality defies description. In the New Gallery he is represented by 
a Hurray-Constable, and in the Academy by a Murray-Corot and a 
Murray-Rousseau. Sometimes he perpetrates a pure Murray, and 
this raises a curious question: Which is preferable—Mr. Murray 
when he aspires towards the heights of g.iriiafi! of the masters, or 
Mr, Murray when he drudges in iho lowly i ■ f his own natural 
talent ? 

The old masters habitually used heavy shi; jwb: it is, there¬ 
fore, incumbent on *‘the moderns "to dispensi witl all shadow, 
with all depth of tone; and for some years piotur* ba been grow¬ 
ing steadily whiter and whiter; they have now d the con¬ 
sistency of faintly-tinted sheets of Japanese i no object 

has any weight, eve^thing floats in their pictu^ s :e feathers. 
Mr. Solomon and Mr. Hacker have not realise i t t the first 
of all necessities in a picture is une atmosphere .te >ieau, and I 
would point out to them that a tree bears away tbo w >le landscape 
in a picture of Corot, and that in a portrait by M ane a hand out¬ 
weighs the entire figure. Mr. Solomon's and Mr. T lac^ ^r's pictures are 
identical; the faults of one are the faults of the ' i^her, Mr. Solomon 
calls his picture « Orpheus," so I suppose he ViS y story to t^, and 
has some dramatic effect in view. But in thi?^ ^ f - rpheus ” I perceive 
no dramatic significance whatever. I see a all figure drawn with 
out any perception of the bearffcy of form wb riout any passion for 
form* without any profound or curious pprvciation of form ; an 
uninteresting outHne I see, methodica^< > Ued up with a mono¬ 
tonous flesh tint. I find no distance tl it jes hack, no forep-ound 
that comes forward, nor any contrast o^ li ;it and shade. I look m 
vain for any two parts that hold toget vji 

Mr. Hacker has taken “ The Annur la on theme. ^osMtUs 
treatment of this theme hangs in the lonal Gallery. It will be 
interestine and instructive to com} are the two piotmes, 
intentioni both painters was drame ric ignificanoe. We will look 

all tMbmoa^ streak of red in ths foreground, the red oJa screen 
and ^gred the lily—ei bhlem of purity—adds to the chill 

on whichis tor ^hite bed the Virgin crouches, 
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no tale, but the eyes are deep pools of light, and mirror the soul that 
is on fire within. The red hair falls about her, a symbol of the 
soul. In the drawn-up knees, faintly outlined beneath the white 
sheet, the painter hints at her body’s beauty. One arm is oast foi^ 
ward, the hand not clenched but stricken. Behind her a blue 
curtain hangs straight from iron rods set on either side of tho bed. 
Abore the curtain a lamp is burning dimly, blighted by the pallor 
of the dawn, A dead, faint sky—the faint ashen sky which pre¬ 
cedes the first rose tint; the circular window is filled with it, and tho 
paling blue of the sky’s colour contrasts with tho deep blue of 
the bed’s curtain, on which the Virgin’s red hair is painted. The 
angel stands by the side of the white bed—I should say floats, his 
fair feet hanging out of a few pale fiames, White raiment olollies 
him, falling in long folds, leaving the arms and foot bare; in tho 
right hand he holds a lily all in blossom ; the left hand is extended 
in rigid gesture of warning. Brown-gold hair grows thick about 
the angel’s neck; the shadowed profile is outlined against the liard, 
sad fiky; the expression of the face is deep and sphinx-like; he Lm 
come, it is clear, fi-om vast realms of light, where uncertainty and 
doubt are unk^iown. The Dove passes by him towards the A^irgiii. 
Look upon her again, crouching in her white bed, her knees drawn 
to her bosom, her deep blue eyes—het dawn-tinted eyes—filled with 
ache, dream, and expectation. The shadows of dawn are on wall 
and fiwr—strange, blue shadows!—the Virgin’s shadow lies on the 
waU, the angel’s shadow falls across the coverlet. 

Here, at least, there is drama, and the highest form of drama— 
^mtnal di^a; here, at least, there4s stmy, and the highest form of 
story, symbol, and suggestion. Eossetti has revealed the essenre of 
tto intensely hmmm story^ stor^t^t, whenever we look below 
tte surface, which is medimval and religious, we recognise as a story 
of ^day, of yester^y, of all time. A girl thralled by the mysteiy 
^ncepticm awi^es at mom in palpitations, seeing visions. Mr 
Hac^r s tellmg of the legend is to Rossetti’s what a story in the 
journal IS to a story by Balzac. The Virgin has apparently 
wimdez^ outoide the town She is dressed in alongwhite^rment 
not atallexplicit. is it a night-dress, ora piece of convention Araperv? 
On the right there is a long, silly tree, which looks as if ^ 

evdved odt of a baE of green woo! with knitting-needleslnd above 
her floats an angel attired in a wisp of blue gauz/Rossetti 

all, but he had something to say; and we can bear if painting as 

blinTirm ^ io.aomething 

dS fintolerable in art is scholastic rhoSoraontade 
And wEat else is Mr. Hacker's execution? In every 
nussion the method seems to degenerate, and in this picture U SL 
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to have touched bottom. It has become loose, all its original crisp¬ 
ness is lost, and, complicated with la peinture clairdf it seems incapable 
of expressing anything whatsoever. There h rif j variety of tone in that 
w^ite sheet, there is nobody inside it, ih ungel is as insincere 
and frivolous as any sketch in a young lady rm. The building 

at the back seems to have been planted with tli Taplngs of a dirty 
palette, and the sky in the left-hand corner t :nKj : out of the 
picture. I have only to add that the picture has purchased 
out of the Chantry Bequest Fund, and the purchase is msidered 
to be equivalent to a formal declaration that Mr. ITackcr will be 
elected an Associate of the Royal Academy at the next election. 

Mr, Hacker’s election to the Academy—I speak of this election as a 
foregone conclusion—following as it does the election of Mr. Stan¬ 
hope Forbes, makes it plain that the intention of the Academy is tu 
support to the full extent of its great power a method of painting 
which is foreign and unnatural to English art, which, in the opinion 
of a large body of artists—and it is valuable to know that their 
opinion is shared by the best and most original of the French 
artists—is disintegrating and destroying our English artistic tradi¬ 
tion. Mr. Hacker’s election and the three elections that will follow 
it, those of Mr. Shannon, Mr. Alfred East, and Mr. Bromley, will 
be equivalent to an official declaration that those who desire to be 
English Academicians must adopt the French methods. Indepen¬ 
dent of the national disaster that these elections will inflict on art, 
they will be moreover flagrant acts of injustice. For I repeat, 
among the forty Academicians there is not one who ^8|ders t^se 
future Academicians to be comparable to Mr. 

Albert Moore, Mr. Swan, or Mr. Sargent No one bolds such m 
oninion, and yet there is no doubt which way ue dwtions m^the 
will eo explanation of Ihis incredible anomaly I 

mattar^or which I can be held responsibia: uffioe it to say, that my 
^Sation is the only possible explana ao. . The Academy is a pn- 
S commercial enterprise, and cond ict its busmess on *e,lmes 

become see- -it is to be regretted that the 

Lt its beautiful site for lothing. But regrets are yam. 
on. 1 ■ ttSL to do now is to se. that the Academy is no longer 
‘iCs^under false colours. This article may awak« m the 
aUowed to ^^^t weL to persist in open and^agrant 

Academy a seMC tha ^ the Academicians 

to 2.. «•>»»»»“ 


even mom Mff-necked than before. 

accomplished its purpose. 
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THE TWO SALONS. 


Dclness in the Royal Academy is accepted os inevitable; in the 
Salons it is a novelty. If the two Paris exhibitions are dull, it is 
not with the monotony that wearies, but with an unexpectedness 
that interests. You may not be startled because they are so good^ 
but you must wonder why they are so bad. 

The Salon in the Chomps-Elysees lost distinction, of course, when 
Meiseonier and his companions seceded to the Champ-deAIars. The 
result proved that its supremacy hitherto had been due to a small 
minority of original men, foreign and French. Without them the 
Salon was little better than a Royal Academy—w^orso, indeed, since 
at Burlington House the frank amateurism of the average exhibitor 
disarms criticism; you might as reasonably discuss the Young Per¬ 
son's after-dinner song as the Academy baby; but at tbe Palais do 
1 Industrie the average painter's mastery of his trade makes the 
feebleness of his achievement the more unpardonable, and this year's 
exhibition reaches the lowest depth of academical commonplace and 
vapid accomplishment. Gigantic canvases again flaunt their vulgar 
emptiness in your face ; naked models, brutally painted up, or down, 
to the exhibition standard, still degrade the nude, and were there a 
French Mr. Horsley or Vigilant Society to suppress them the loss to 
art would not be great; blood flows red as ever; the dead lie unburied 
aa of old; even the knife of the vivisectionist is flourished ; but to no 
artistic purpose. The London landscapes of the year may sink into 
insignificance by comparison w4h those of Nozal, of Harpignies, or 
Jdes Dupr^ j the unpfoasant colour and photographic feeling of 
Newlyn masterpieces may be more emphasized in their present sur- 
Bat this proyes simply that in Franco the artist’s 
^nung is more complete^ and in consequence his facility greater • 
^ painter; he may be no more distinguished os an 
artiA Whatever beauty of colour or form, whatever individuality 
or style the Cl^ps-Elys^es may ,boast, has been lent to i*by Scotch- 
men—by Mr. Roche and Mr. lavery, who in Englandlre rejected 
M sb^ by prejudiced Hanging Committees, who in iaris, as in 
Mumoh, are received with honour. Take away their /rk. and the 
deMTafave panels of M. Merson, and Mr. Maclife-HamilWs 
^rtraP of Mr. Gladstone, and the galleries in Ue Palais do 
1 Industrie are an unbroken wilderness of misapplied energy. 

® show in the Champ-de-Mars seeSis far more 

arbsw mow alive, more original. It is the difference between 
a and Besnurd, between Bougnerean and Oaain, between 
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Martin and Puvis do Chavannes. Among; the rank and file, too, 
there is more cleyemess, but it is the suporficial proficiency of men 
who cannot rise above imitation, who hope to make sensational pass 
f(# original work; but the true note of Inriividuality is seldom 
struck. ‘ Even the great artists wlio gavi^ fJon such brilliancy 
lust year and the year before, wb > so often x;.; :afi. something to 
say for themselves, and an artistic way of their i : of fc-iying it, are 
content merely to repeat their previous triump;v , to resent new 
variations of their old problems. Of Puvis de ‘nnes, of 

Besnard, of Carriere, of Boldini, there Is nothing to <hat has 

not been recorded before, unless it he that their earlier preS': tments 
of the same themes were, on the whole, more satisfactory, li*- d does 
not exhibit. Of the distinguished Scandinavians who cojifributed so 
largely to the pre-eminence of the two first exhibitions, apparently 
Edolfelt has allowed himself an interval of artistic inaction; while 
Kroyer and Thaulow are content to show how artistically they can 
fail, rather than ho\^ incomparably they can succeed. The work of 

Continental painters which really dignifies the collecUon is tot of 

Cazin, Picard, Alfred Stevens, Aman-Jean, EaffaeUi, and Helleu. 
Otherwise, again, as at the Champs-Elysees, Americans, bmglishmen, 
and Scotchmen do the most to redeem to exhibition from to al inepti- 
tude Whistler and Sargent, Bume-Jones and Henry Moore, Alexander 
Harrison and Guthrie—these are the men who stand 
artists and not posing charlatans. When this Salon was first started, 
S SeTt was to hang only what was good, no matter how smMl^ 

Son was the result; now it seems to be the rule to keepj the 

eSished number of contributions, no matter how much rubbish is 
On the walls are dozens of pictures which have not even a 
So?cle?eme 9 s,an element of sensatiogalism to recommend them. 
Sf mLhXh that there was no one in Meiisomer^ place to bold 

^ ‘fttv together and maintain its c=uco high standard. ^ It 
the new society to^ . ^ pindustrie, since 

is true, the show is better ^ J , ^o^aerful ex- 

enough go^ ““Tjpgh a New English Art (Hub collection. -Save 
hibition, about as "plat Andes in paint of the old 

'“/""^GSoilT S ol-emess and self-con- 

Sidon and it is the mote degraded by the exchange, 

scions ecc^rm y. --.piouaness frt u this strainmg to be eccen- 
It is frodjtbis ^ cruelly outraged. It is to 

trio, that arty‘ tj^at m wkisb sentiment prov#i to the 

the artist m Brenoe J “ “ 1^,1 aoctrine of the Euskimte, 

painter in Englan^ T7' 

is swayed hf ^ Salon,no less a market t]ian les^alles, 

aity. Theert^tscudB to h he must, if he would 

and. unless his wiU proclaim aloud, and make 

aeU, pijt that on nis can 
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conspicuoTis, its presence among hundreds and thousands of other, 
and perhaps better, works, since he cannot, like the costermonger, 
stay with his wares and himself sing their praise. Therefore, when 
he paints, he is not so much# concerned with his impressions a^d 
their artistic rendering, as with the jury who award medals, the 
public who buy pictures, and the papers that publish criticism. To 
be noticed becomes his chief aim. But more serious for him is his 
uncertainty just now as to the standard of the jury, the taste of the 
public, the prejudices of the critic. The modem movement, inaugu¬ 
rated by Manet and gradually strengthened by the influence of 
Degas and Monet, has at last brought about the inevitable crisis. 
The old and new schools stand confronted, even ns does the work of 
their followers in the Paris Hotel de Ville, and no man can yet say 
which will survive the conflict. Art in France is like a ship that, 
after a long tack, has come about and is standing still for a minute, 
its sails fluttering in the wind, and the watcher on shore can scarce 
he sure which course she will next take. The I’esult of this seem¬ 
ing hesitation is, at the moment, almost complete stagnation. The 
artist and his patron alike are paralysed. The pictures of Monet 
and his school to-day command high prices; but who can prophesy 
what to-morrow will bring about ? Bonnat and Carolus-Duran are 
still, to many, the masters, but what may they bo in the near future ? 
To the art patron, dealer, or private purchaser, pictures are an invest¬ 
ment ; during this period of doubt he does not knovr in which to put 
his money. Cansequmitly the popular artist, once overwhehued 
with commisBions, is now often left with none: the younger man 
despairs of finding his chance. Everyone is waiting. 

In the meantime, however, exhibitions are still held, and no 
painter can afford to he usk^presented. The few strong men calmly 
' go on in their own way unheedful of the surrounding uproar. But 
the large majority, in doubt as to what is expected of them, hope to 
gain at least notoriety by colour that speoms on canvas as loud as 
in the decadent poem; by aflectation of handling, or else, more often, 
by borrowing subjects or treatment of the successful exhibitors in 
previous shows. But crude, glaring blues and pinks in^vain make 
a horrid.discord to the eye; they cannot ciy down the qffeter colour 
schemes of the master: a Montenard cannot outshinoK Whistler, 
though blazing Provencal fields bang next to Noctume/in Blue and 
Gold. Dots of pure colour may produce a kaleidoscroe instead of 
the haiinony intended, hut a Boitelet does not out-dafele a Billottc. 
Sham Cazins, sham Boldinis, sham Carrieros abound on every side, 
and yet the French Government secures the one gA-nyTiA Garri^ro 
and his dozen copyists by. But the men who suffer most 

from this outbreak of imitation are Monet, Besnard, and Ch^ret, 
In both Salons the reckless have pinned their firith on Jhe new 
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landBcapes of the colour-blind, the figures 6f the 
.wea^nng. are bathed in Monet atmosphere and Besnard light. And 
eret too is having his day and enjoying the fame hia' genius for 
/ecoration deserves. But his designs ]n,ve fecial purpose, 
a the poster that may be in ki-eping on i - v.ird kiosk or Bau- 
ourg hoarding, has no place in ’ey rl; destined: >, : i wing-room or 

e walls of a public building. Tins, however, mi: rs li no means 
to notoriety must be left untried., The advertiser; -n,I ' a favourite 
purgative is taken as model for the easel picture, a. ' who adapts 
its methods most cleverly, and hence atrikingh' 's in the 
greatest rklame of the season. Even a man of BenjaiH': ‘Constant"s 
position is carried on with the mob, by the tide of hA n, so that 
his ceiling for the lldtel do Ville, now at the Palai.v dr Industrie, 
were it not for the signature, might be mistaken for indiiferent 
combination of Besnard and Chdret. 

But it is in tbo choice of subjects that the pvev 
originality seems most distressing, that the desiro 
any cost shows itself most vulgarly. Monet’s urp 
as hia brush-work and atmospheric effects, arf 


iig lack of 
0 noticed at 
lions, as well 
stolen bodily. 


Whistler’s *^Mght” strives hopelessly ki les:- r f .nds to develop 
into a nocturne. Some one, I cannot say wlr , • applause, if not 

something more substantial, by painting sm. i i ' .-rtraita, each sitter 
in hia or her own interior, and so this year ■ portraits are scarce 
Been, and men and women are shown at ^.om ■, in boudoir or study, 
in drawing-room or atudio. It is in the new editions of Jean 
B^raud’s “Christ,” in the latest inf rrprotation of Sar Peladon’s 
mystic creed, that the deepest abyss f artistic decadence is sounded. 
It Is but a few years since Yon Uhdo rat ™wed his “Last Supper ” 
and his “ Christ bidding the Little ("■ dldren come unto Him,’^ treated 
in a manner which, for a modern r m, was original. For he took a 
simple peasant, clothed him in tb long white gown of the conven¬ 
tional Saviour, surrounded him v :h the people of his own Germany, 
and placed him in their houses. Se uid workmanship and straight¬ 
forward sincerity, more like th ^ * the old masters, saved these 
pictures from being merely h nir r ys’ wonder. It remained for a 
French^n to take the hint thu^ gi m, and to paint for mere blague 
what tl3 German had done in aJ 11 aesty; from Yon Uhde’s “ Last 
Supper 'Vas developed Jean B^ra d’s “Christ and Magdalene at 
the Boul^vardier’s Dinner-Party.’ Already, last summer, there 
were otherVeii^®^S® ^ subject at the Champ-de-Mars; 

one in particular, Edelfelt’s, of o smaU importance as a true open- 
air study in his native hiUs. B it Jean B^raud’s was the picture of 
the vear*and all Paris crowded io see it, just as all London was then 
at Mr. Fildus’ “ Sick Room,” as it oiiBI came in 
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tiere should be a dozen scenes from the New Testament for every¬ 
one shown last was a foregone conclusion; such a chance of sucow 
was not lightly to be neglected. Now. Christ figures^ m 
Japanese dressing-gown, among the silver and glass and brie-d-br^ 
of a modern dining-room, according to M. Blanche ; in the peaean s 
"pub,” breaking broad among its litter, according to M. Lhormitte. 
He stands blessing the children against a would-be Monet sky; he 
hangs on the cross in a display of fireworks meant to represent 
clouds. Beraud, not content with his first effort, transports Gol¬ 
gotha to the hm of Montmartre ; Montenard must perforce introduce 
the woman of Samaria into a Provencal olive-orchard; Dubufe 
makes his Italian hffgia the home of the Madonna ; even Deschamps 
deserts his babies and simpering peasant cbQdren for an IUcce Homo 
as empty and affected as the holiest imbecility of Guido lieni. The 
old men, when they painted Christs, and Saints, and 'V' irgins, may 
not have had much more genuine feeling for their subjects. Many 
a light jest on monastic fresco, many an indecent sally on cathedral 
carving, shows that they did not always work in the spirit of reverence 
with which we like to credit them. But frescos, and carvings, and 
picturea were done to supply a large and healthy demand, not to 
create a fad, as short-lived as foolish. It was because orders for 
them were given, not in ^e endeavour to palm them off on the 
pabHc, that Rembrandt and Velasquez, Rubens and Titian, pro¬ 
duced their altar-pieces. When they worked solely for thoir own 
pleasure they turned to the world about them, not to the Bible and the 
lives of the saints. And if they, like the primitives, gave the back¬ 
grounds and the costumes they knew, to Christ and his saints, it was 
because the painter was not then expected to be an archaoologist 
and traveller as well. But a treatment which was natural and 
sincere with them is artifiAal and forced for a Jean Beraud or a 
Blanche. If beauty of colour or form, if oharm of style or strength 
of individuality justified this choice of subject, there need be no 
word of blame. One man may find inspiration in the I^ew Testa¬ 
ment whQe another seeks it in the music-halls. In the Christs of 
the Champ-de-Mars, however, there is nothing but cheap cleverness 
to serve as excuse for what must seem blasphemy to man^and for 
what proves to be artistic barrenness. P 

But if to represent Christ realistically be a road to nottriety, so 
also is it to clothe natural things in a garb of mysticism—to paint 
the ideal, as Octave Uzanne would say. For, on the onl band, Sar 
Peladon with bis first Salon of the " ^sy Cross,” has made the new 
fashion—the Salon for which the Mage himself has offered his apolo¬ 
gies, but which at least set the Paris world to talking. Aii%. on the 
other haAir, Frenchmen have just heard that there was once a pre- 
Raphaelito school, and that Mr. Burne-Jones still paints in Eng- 
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and, and to their English tailors and **five o* clocks” they would 
add English art, and so round out their Anglomania. If to be a 
symbolist instead of a naturalist, if to paint souls in faces instead of 
bl^d pouring from wounds, is what the public now wants, ^tis 
easy for the painter to bo in the swim, and no great harm is done. 
In the Champ-de-Mars, to satisfy this now whim, ladies who are a 
cross between a Puvis de Chavanncs and a 13urnoJones walk through 
mystic meadows; strange enigmatical figures stray in Cazin land¬ 
scapes, Dagnan Madonnas crouch low in ruii dr^iporles, children 
out of Holman Hunt’s canvases ^vander f ; ; : • ^ llio Rising of the 


Sun.* And these latter-day my sties apparo 
thus to interpret a subject which ' not their 
emptiness, and to defeat their end by the trivi 
pretences., Moreover, the beautiful, frank!• 
ments of Aman-Jean, Bume-Jo-ios' series 
illustrations to Zola’s lieve, are ail here to e; 


the feebleness of tbe imitator. I'or again, 


;>ever doubt that 
■ expose their own 
•lectation of their 
../corativo arrange- 
studies, Schwabe’s 
xasize more strongly 
it be repeated, it is 
not the subject which offends— tlie great ari:;'*. paints what he likes, 
and no one of sense questions his right to do so —'it is the debased 
adaptation of it by the painter who has but the tricks of his trade 
for artistic capital. 

In the sculpture galleries are the same signs of decadence. In 
them interest dwindles for those who come from the Royal Academy, 
from the busts of Mr. Gilbert and the Shelley of Mr. Fqrd. Really 
nowhere does work seem alive and vigorous, save in the black and 
white roomsi where the lithographs of Jouanne and Fuchs at the 
Champs-Elysees, of Lunois at the Champ-de-Mars, show that this 
one branch of art at the present moment is in the healthiest stage of 

its development. - 

What will come out of th<? present decadence, or interregnum, it 
is too soon to predict. One need r»..t be bolishly confident in human 
capacity to belieye that U .vii! i.c something good. The sham 
mysticism and the sham Ohristiaiv y cannot last; hut if they help 
to prove that beauty in a .vork of e i.‘ the one great essential and 
subject, whether debasing or en: ohling, a minor 
they w 11 no5i have had their day in y n. The cheap imitations of 
Sneland A^ret are deplorable en, ogi . hut if they be forenmners 

ofthe genera revolt against the Hfi le, convention of the schools, 

whowUl prolunce them useless ? Tie . oage of uncertonty hrough 
n w-h! meture-buying public is passing may make that public 
the value of Lginality; th i heterodoxy of a Benjamin- 
CotLt may prepare the way for tho peat pnius of modem times. 
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If TTe &te ever to poBsess on army adequate either to the increasing- 
expenditure of the taxpayer or to the growing responsibilities of our 
empire, the nation itself must take a more permanent interest in this 
portion of its defence than it has hitherto shown. We are roused 
by recurring scares, or we get up a passing enthusiasm for some 
novel or popular arm, and there the matter usually ends- The fact, 
indeed, cannot cause surprise, for tlxe first condition of greater 
interest is greater knowledge. In very many districts, and those, too, 
rural neighbourhoods from which the strongest of our recruits should 
come—^the districts of unskilled labour where army service need be 
no disqualification for subsequent employment—even a solitary 
soldier is now seldom seem. Battalions are constantly, and ns 
many thinky needlessly on the move from ba^ack to barrack, but 
none march through these country villages. The recruiting officer, 
too, is almost equally unknown, while the territorial regiment itself 
is stationed any where except in the county to which it nominally 
b^ng& In the towns, on the other hand, where its quarters are 
usnaily the result of antiquated police requirements rather than 
military Convenience, little or nothing is done to mako the Service 
attractive. Military bands are rarely heard except on payment, or 
at seaside resorts where the bandsmen are absent from their regi¬ 
ments and are practically earning a livelihood as civilians. The 
officers of the army seldom wear its uniform. Sentry work is the 
tedious task the soldier^is most often seen to perform. The old 
confusion between military duties and those of the police still 
fingers on, and the Home Office, it appears, is solely responsible for 
much unnecessary sentry-go both at Windsor and in London. 
Three or four or more guardsmen are thus employed where one 
constable would suffice, and the efficiency of the soldier is sacrificed 
to a small economy in the estimates for police. 

The tax-payer, who loses interest in an army wAh ho never 
sees, is the easy prey of optimist officials and fatuo Jafter-dinner 
speeches. What he really knows is that the number! of the frroe 
look large on paper, and that he pays many millions in army esti¬ 
mates. He leaves it to his representatives in Parliament, or the 
Government, or the military authorities to do the rest, with a hope 
in the background that if these all blunder or fail in their duty his 
mo^ hags will turn the scale, or the pluck of the sotdier will once 
agaai atone for the inefficiency of his chiefs. 

He trusts to broken reeds. Money can no longer make up for 
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waste of time, or courage atone for disorganisation. As for the 
House of Commons, which votes the funds, if some service journals 
represent fairly the military mind, the administration of the 
fAces which guard our trade and empire is a subject upon which 
the ordinary tax-payer or his civilian representative has small 
right to form an opinion. The empty benches on an evening when 
army or navy estimates are being discussed are evidence that the 
representatives of the tax-payer themselves passively encourage this 
view—and thus, while the military member expends his energy 
in defence of the divine right of officers <>( tlve tiuarda to live out 
of barracks, or the dubious claims of , ' j-olonels, the army 

itself falls into the condition wiich the r-.v. <»f the Wantage 

Committee partially describes, an^l which euy :tle to justify the 
simple confidence hitherto shown in either g< viiny. U-ts themselves 
or their military advisers. 

This neglect to examine the anny votes, ic oc t iut the country 
obtains something like an ade(iuat 0 return -or the vast sums 
expended, is due to a variety oi causes. A inelderable section of 
the House of Commons, probably a dwind jg section, entertain 
a dislike to almost all military expenditm . Others regard the 
strength of the navy as an excuse for the ieakaeas of the army., 
Others think that economy is best exb v:. ed in cutting down the 
total amount estimated rather than in euring good results for 
the expense incurred. This, it seems, .lie simple fystem of the 
Treasury itself So, at least, reporu e Sir James Stephen’s Com¬ 
mission. Others prefer to criticise - / if their opponents are in 
office. Others have not the time to iy a special subject, even one 
of such national interest as this. B * chief reason, no douht, is the 
idea that such matters are tootechrr i fcr the ciyilian mind and the 
puzzled hut loyal partisan all the mo meekly acquiesces in that Tiew • 
when Liberal and Conservative lea- s join hands, as they 
to defend their common administra on :.f the amy, m the face of 
IstiTtly recurring scandals, an in despite of repeat^ eensu^ 
from innimerahle Committees and al Commissions of their own 

“^TheTa&iyfo«te«^t^®°^y of =h incapacity of the civilian to 

departments of the eWefs, and ^ose 

direction. Officers ar treated—In the same 

departments are being g_ The civilian can readUy learn 

manner avr^mary ^ about the terms of eqjj^tment, 

the feeding, the clothi g, not differ in moat material 

The organisation of an army 


’ i the civilian mind, and the 
meekly acquiesces in that view 
s join hands, as they always do, 
an :>f the army, in the face of 
in despite of repeated censures 
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respects from that of the servaaits of a great railway company. It ii 
almost solely in such matterBa8diBcipHne, driU, tactic^ ^ 
that the military man may clsdm a special and oxolttBivo voice, 
it would be well if offioew themeelveB cdnld speak mill satiBfectftn 
of the present condition of the army in these particular respite. 

The popularity of some other institutions increase rather than 
the w^arse as oease from active and assume prham^tal duties* 
But whei the fleets of po are itioreaamg, and the work 

for our own fleet also increases, when our trade travels more and more 
nnr Uni! fn^ntiOT themselves are enormously extending:^ 
this is not a rime for the army to lapse into the ornamental stage* 

** The army parades but does not fight ” is an axiom impossible 
for us to accept, and yet, from no want of numbers, from no want 
of money, from no want of courage either in oflBcera or privates, our 
home army is apparently—indeed, admittedly—in that condition ; 
because neither numbers nor money nor courage alone can give us 
what is needed without the governing brain or will, or both, which 
are alike wanted, and it would seem alike wanting. 

An establishment of 700,000 men is in number, at any rate, ade¬ 
quate to our necessities, and when wo compare the amount spent upon 
that force with the military expenditure of Continental powers, and 
make every possible allowance for the extra cost of a voluntary army, 
our expenditure is surely largo enough to make that army as it should 
be made, the “ finest little fighting machine in the world.Of 
these 700,000 men, some 70,000, or one-tenth of the whole, are 
stationed in India, and in regard to them, indeed, the opinion of 
experts is almost unanimous that they are equal, if not superior, to 
any similar number of troops in any country of the world. It is to 
the forces under the charge of the authorities at home, the most 
costly by far of all army administrations anywhere, that public 
attention should be vigorously applied. 

It is true, no doubt, that the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons which recently inquired into the Army Estimates reported 
that very great deficiencies—such, for instance, us a want of proper 
barracks, still existed. But because a department has failed to 
provide even primary necessaries out of a irnat expenliture, that 
surely is no proof that the amount as a whole has been wisely spent. 
The argument points in the opposite direction, and Lord Wolso- 
ley, speaking as a practical soldier, plainly says, “ The country 
pays for an inferior article a price which should be ample to give 
it a most effective fighting machine.’^ He implies that this ** fuss 
and feathers ” army is ornamental rather than useful. T^e real test, 
howevw, is not opinions, but facts; and those facts are best arrived 
at by comparing the cost of our own army with that of the fighting 
forces of France and Germany. We spend a great deal mote than they, 
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and have a grwt deal less, even in numbers, to show for it, to say 
nothing of our inferiority in quality, homogeneity, and general pre¬ 
paration for war. 

^^rance spends annually some 28J millions sterling on her army, 
xhe total expenditure of the German army this year is also 28J 
millions, of which 4^ millions are an extraordinary expenditure 
on field-guns rifles of a new pattern. The German navy estimate 
is just £4,800,000. Our naval expenditure is £18,571,000, butj of 
course, our navy has far more duties to perform than theirs. On 
the other hand, our army takes a much smaller share in the general 
defence of the empire. Yet we spend upon it much more than 
France or Germany spend upon their armies, some 33 millionB a 
year os against 30 Tuillions at the most. A return just issued show¬ 
ing the net estimated expenditure upon the home army alone (the 
army, that is to b iy, under War Office control) gives £17,631,000 
to he voted in army estimates, and to be advanced from 

the Consolidated 1‘und, or a total of £18,619,500. This sum, how¬ 
ever, by no mean,^ represents the real expenditure. The actual cost 
of the home arm is some 20^ millions. The difference of nearly 
2 miUions is chiclly due to the fact that the Indian Government 
(besides 13 millions npent on the forces in India) contributes £850,000 
to the expenses of the army at hoi ie, while the colonies pay us 
and Fgypt £87,000. Such questionable items as stop¬ 
pages of soldiers' pay account for a further £250,000. All these 
large sums are deducted in the estimates from the actual cost. 

To compare the total cost of our paid voluntary army with that of 
the conscript armies of the Continent would, of course, be ^ossly 
unfair. The possibility of comparison, however, is not to be disposed 
of by speaking of ours as u paid and theirs as unpaid armies. Abroad 
the officers are all paid, and the non-coiflmiasioned officers are very 
hic^hly paid indeed. In France each non-commissioned officer who 
ag^rees to extend his service for three years receives a bonus of 
£100 Germany spends some S mJlions sterling and France 7 mil- 
lions upon pay alone. On the .-ther hand, ours is not a paid amy 
to the extent which is p. u-ralls a .u>ued. Two-fifths of it, the Volun- 
teers, are 4ot paid at all, whether >flicers or men. Another one- 
fifth, the Yeomanry and Militie n e paid for only welve and 
twenty-eight days respectively in year. Thus only the remain- 
• .L fifths are in receipt of dail) pay. The privates of the 
K^gularl ®d Reserve receive £4,8, 0,000. of the Yeomanry £25,000 
of the Militia £250,000, taking sometbng over a total of 5 
■ll-nL sterling These include i. very large number of lance 
:r;K,rals..hoinourarmyo^ 

!nTrtt !xtrpay accordingly. They are about the hardest- 
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worked men in the army, and our tr^tment of them is an extra¬ 
ordinary piece of penny-wise pound-foolish policy. The money 
expended on such items as honorary colonelcies might bo devoted to 
this object with good practical results. V? 

If we deduct 5 millions from the 19 millions, which are a very 
low estimate indeed for the annual cost of the home army, we have 
still 14 millions left as the total charge after the oi^ great cletnont 
of difference between Continental armies and our own, the pay of the 
men, has been removed. To allow every margin for other indirect 
results of this difference, though they are difficult to trace or imagine, 
I take the figure as 13 instead of 14 millions. 

What quantity of men do we obtain for this sum P This year’s 
es^mates show a total of only 557,000, including, of course, the 
Beserves, and excluding the British, troops serving in and paid by 
Ind i a , livery thrh in any way liable to service is included. For 
the corresponffing 26, or say 30 millions, France can show 2,800,000 
men and Germany 2,301,000 under twelve years’ service, with an 
enormous force of trained men organised briiind them again. But 
if we deal merely with the figures of 2,301,000 and 2,800,000, 
we arrive even thus at some startling results. If we take the 
whole British force of 557,000 men, and compare them, good and 
had, with the Eegulars and Beserve of the two armies namod, each 
of our units represents an expenditure annually of £23 lOs., each 
German unit of £13 lOs., and each French unit of £11 lOs. 
If we Limit the comparison to our Begulars and Efeserve our unit 
costs £60 as against £13 lOs. for the German and £11 10s. for the 
Frenchman. Their Beserves, it must be remembered, are periodi¬ 
cally trained, while ours are not; and, of course, the pay of our 
privates must be added to the above figures in each instance. 

Yet “ More money ” is Still the cry in high places of the army, 
and, if more is really required, the taxpayers are rich enough, and 
should be patriotic enough, and alive enough to their own interests, to 
grant it. But two facts cool the ardour of even the most patriotic tax¬ 
payer. He is carefully kept in the dark as to the condition of the 
national defence. ** I think,” said the general in whom, perhaps, 
he believes the most, to the Boyal Commission over fwhich Sir 
James Stephen presided, “one of the moat serious complaints that 
could be brought against onr system of administration of the army, 
and our system of government as it bears on the army, is that we do 
not tell the truth to the English people.” And when with difficulty 
the curtain is raised for a moment or two in Parliament he sees not 
efficiency but the reverse-^rotten accoutrements, bad meat, bending 
bayonets, bursting guns, insanitary barracks, and he ftiinks that 
before Sft'my officials are trusted with still larger funds they ^ould 
learn to make better use of those which they now misspend. 
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are not 
with isolated 
• .syst^inaaticfllly 
Uw War Office 
*,ilctrh; iitary facts 
lo Cl fiCpartificnt so fully 
if tliey are nominated 


Tlio latest, and it is to be Loped the last, book of revelation is the 
report, with the evidence, of Lord Wunfca^t/s Oomniittee. Of late 
years especially these Committees and Commissi* )/.;:< have bi-im almost 
Innjpmerable* They have all two inherent dt iv; i 
responsible official bodies, and they van only 
portions of a subject which needs to be deai ’ 
is. a whole. If,they aro appointed to stri -i; 
with information, it seems strange that tl);; .ry < 
they disclose were not long age known 
manned as the War Office notoriously is. 
to afford information to the taxpayer, why is the evidence so 
frecjuently withheld, as happened in the case of Lord Hariing<* 
ton’s Commisaion? The excuse that the foreigner might gain 
information is worth very little in view of the fact that he already 
knows more than the long-suffering Englishman, and also in 
view of the generous manner in which our dockyards and arsenals • 
are thrown open to his inspection. The further fact that, whether 
the evidence be published or not, the recommendations of the Com¬ 
mission are seldom followed up, is another good i^on for distrust of 
such bodies. They labour long, and their advice is exceUent, but 
to the responsible minister they are chiefly valuable to tide Him over 
a crisis until public opinion has once more gone to sleep. ^ 

These Committees and Commissions have recently dedt wi^ sodm 
most momentous questions, with matters which constitute the A B 
and C of military efficiency. Strange disclosures have be^ made as 
to the materiel, the administration thesystem 

under which such scandals were possible and, ind^, inevitable, m 
its principal aspects is still the same. Sir James Stephen, presiding 
in 1887 over a Boyal Commission of quite ex^ptio^ importance 
LTealing with the whole system under w%ich warlike stores w re 
A fTinto the army, condemned it vigorously, root and branch. 

So Sretry of State!ho aaid, .-a. nondnaUy responsible for e.ery- 
ibt fsecreiary ^ responsible for nothing. 

thing, and jns _ - , possibility of the estahlish- 

extraordinary ^rr^Mstration; it 

destroys responsibdity. It practio^' i e „ 

ing for what purpose “ the^u -oly of all warldre stores, he 

remarks . ^ In or 

service, it 18 imeess ry .o /m what is the least price at 

tions: (1) What ° p How much of what we want 

'"S to hm ^ year ? To the first of th^e 
can wo afiorS to nuy ^ at all. Tho second and thim are 
present system gives no a ^ pndignified soramhle just 

practically answered ny m 



i^ribe<L Extravag^ 4€SBa»di m wet irtiitwj Mae^baat.*^ 

" Inventors in general, «nd leading gnmnaken in partionlar, nre 
enteiiiig into Mmsnmicntum wiA tlie 'War Impertinent* 
[t IB beeanse tliej tbinlc &Bt any oonimittee wifli whidh tihey Am* 
niuucate, will either adopt dr take hints from their inventiGni with- 
>at paying for them.” How much of dl this has been, dealt with 
snd remedied P The Oommisston made a strong recommendation 
that a fixed standard as to the amount of stores which should be 
kept in hand for service should be laid down by experts, and that 
Annual statements should be published showing the public how the 
existing stores stood in relation to this necessary standard. The 
fact, as stated by Lord Wolseley to the Wantage Committee, that we 
could not yet mobilise even one army corps for want of stores, shows 
how much attention has been paid to this masterly report. 

But defects of maiinel ore partially remed^d or rather per¬ 
haps wholly forgotten. Even so noteworthy a deficiency as Lord 
Woleeley discloses is revealed only to be lost sight of amid a mass 
of more startling revelations as to the two remaining branches, the 
administration of the army and its persottneL 

It is not many months since Lord Hartington’s Commission 
reported on the strange and complete want of co-operation between 
the two sister services, the army and the navy, a.s " an unsatisfactory 
and dangerous condition of affairs.” It has been given iii evidence 
before us that no combined plan of operations for the defence of the 
Empire in any given contingency has ever been worked out or decided 
upon by the two departments; that some of the questions connected 
with the defence of militar}^ ports abroad, and even of those at home, 
are still in an unsettled condition, and that the best mode of gnrriBon* 
ing some of the distant coaling-stations is also undecided.” The 
practical man of business on the Commission, Mr, Ismay, confines his 
separate report to this point alone: “ There is a want of all proper 
means of authoritatively settling questions at issue between the two 
departments, of apportioning to each its responsibility in certain 
matters of defence, and of holding a balance between the demands of 
the army and those of the navy.” 

What has been, as usual, the result ? The Naval Volunteers have 
beei^ disbanded. The Prime Minister meets the ministers respon¬ 
sible for tbe army and navy to discuss army and navy matters 
together—as, indeed, it is to be presumed they always did. The 
military methods of coast defence are ^e amusement of the navy, 
and whether soldiers or marines are to garrison our coaling-stations 
is still a bone of contention for the rival services. 

It was already known, for General Brackenbury ha^ himself tolc 
the ifray estimates committee so long back as May, 1887, how far« 
reaching was the " want of any such great central thinking depart* 
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gsaeral Bta£f S^maji ai^y/ ‘' t£L« ^ 

« the miKtary body, to the designe of which brain the whole 
9 ^ a made to work/' T^Te had^^ reason, therefore, ih; fte 
jWsBOe of such a Brain, to expect that far-seeing and oaietol 
Iptoparation for war which is the work of the general staff 
^toad. But we had a right to hope that the War Office, and the 
Horse Guards between them would at least be adequate to the 
ordinaiy routine in times of peace. To settle tbeir differences or 
to allay tbeir jealousies is no part of the duty of the long-suffering 
taxpayer. But to be agreed, at least, upon the general system of 
army administration, and to loyally uphold that system when once 
established is, at first sight at least, the paramount duty of the civil 
and the miKtary departments alike. But here, again, not even the 
first step has been taki n towards either joint action or separate 
responsibility by t^^'o ^ ^ ^ > of servants of one common country. To 
decide what the duties >f u:" are, and to fix the size of the army 
in accordance wil h tl ose duties, seems an ordinary and necessary 
precaution viewed fro i the point of economy or of efficiency^ or 
both. But what oes 'be Adjutant-General tell us? “We have 


always, from the n iiitary side of the administrative part of the army, 
desired to be told'v, hat the duties of the army are, what the country 
expects the arm}' to do, but we have never been exactly informed 
on these points.*’ So much for a clear idea of the work to be done. 
What of the numbers needed to do it? “I suppose,” says the 
chairman, Lord Wantage, “ the establishment of the army has been 
fixed with a view to perform certain duties ? ** “I am afraid,” replies 
the Adjutant-General, “ I must rather traverse your statement. The 
establishment is not fixed directly W'ith regard to certain duties, it 


is only fixed incidentally. The duties of the home army are, in the 
main, to keep up tho army abroad by drafts of the proper age and 
training.** The whole gist of the Wantage report is that even that 
main but moat humble duty it perform; while the defence 

of the mother country ould, in .ord WolBeley*B opinion, mainly 
fall upon the Volunteers. And as iili the line so with the reserve. 
“Until that** (the definite object . f 'le army) “is laid down it is 
impossible,** adds the Adjutant-Gem a. “to know what an adequate 
res^e is We do not know what v/e re keeping a reserve for.’* 
“ We have never,** joins in Sir Evcly x A ood, “come to any decision, 
as far as I know, as to what an adeqc ite reserve is.** 

But the same state of confusion an. indecision and cross purposes 
is unfortunately quite as apparent ev .-n when some defimte system 
■ --nlfi of action has been, as we aU supposed, clearly and 
or of linked battalions, with short service 

SSar^ re;erve, was adopted by Parliament and the natioWBmost 
VOL. LI. N.S. 
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a quarter of a century ago. Yet in 1892 a Committee reports that 
''the organisation of the army ought to be mode a subject in all 
examinations for promotion ”! and they specially refer to Lord 
Wolseley's evidence. What does he say ? That very few officlk's 
yet know the system of 1872, on which our army is organized, and 
that even officers commanding regiments need to have some oppor¬ 
tunity given them of learning what that organization is. Is our 
army in this sense too a nurseryP "We have never laid down/^ 
he adds, "that officers commanding regimental districts should 
know thoroughly the organization of the army. No man ha*s 
ever been punished for running counter to the organization of 
the army, or praised for carrying out that system." " It is not 
the organization which has broken down, but it is chiefly because 
that organization has not been fully and properly, and in deed and 
spirit, carried out that we have brought upon us most of our present 
difficulties." One reason which Lord Wolseley gives for this is 
significant. “ The commanding officers and all regimental officers 
of h battalion in the old days had very little to do, but under tho 
short-service system they have a great deal to do now; therefore it 
is only natural that short service should not commend itself to 
officers of the army generally." "We must let officers command¬ 
ing regimental districts know that the organization is to be held 
to, and that they will be punished if they do not carry it out. 
Many of those colonels commanding districts do little or nothing. 
I should like to see one or two of the idle ones removed; it would 
make the others sit up, and our recruiting would be much better 
than it is.” 

Unfortunately even a greater offender is tho War Office itself. 
Sir A. Haliburton, with, praiseworthy independence, presses this 
point firmly. A close comparison, he tells us, of the short-service 
system, as originally designed, with tho same system as at present 
administered ai once discloses the measures necessary to remedy the 
existing difficulty. One simple remedy consists in loyally adhering 
to the elementary rules of the established system. That system 
required a number of battalions at borne equal to the number of 
battalions abroad, and tliat tho number of men should be as uniform 
as possible in every battalion at borne and in every battalion abroad. 
There are, in fact, however, eleven more battalions at homo than 
abroad, and the home battalions vary in number from 721 to 921 
men. The Commander* in-Chief, it appears, has constantly appealed 
to the Secretary of State, but the difficulty has as constantly gone 
on increasing. The machinery is out of gear, and hasjiow almost 
wholly broken down. Successive govemnlents, the committee 
reporv have failed to carry out the principles of administration 
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accepted twenty years ago, proTisions of the system which 
haye not been carried out being precisely those essential to its 
snooessful workin<r/' 

^ O • 

fThe remedy now proposed at the War Office is to treat all the 
hattahons at Gibraltar, and some of the battalions at Malta, “as if 
they K&re at home ! But Lord Wolseley pertinently says that this 
is to throw dust in the eyes of the English people, and make 
them think we have established some sort of balance between the 
number of battalions at home and abroad. “ You might just us well 
treat the battalions in India as home battalions.** 

When we descend from the general system or want of system to 
its particular results, the same kind of facts still face us. 

1. The eight battalions first on the roster at Aldershot are kept at 

a much higher strength than the remainder, at considerable incon¬ 
venience to the general scheme, with the idea that standing thus at 
nearly war strength they are more ready than any others for service 
in India, or possibly (the official evidence is contradictory on 
this point) for a small war. Yet in point of fact they are, as Mr. 
Knox, tho A 'f onutant-Gencral, tells us, the most inefficient battalions 
of them al. *■ To raise them from between fiOO and 700 to their 

higher ^dta'ffishi^ent, perhaps nearly 400 men have to be passed 
into the u ail in one year; that necessarily produces a very bad 
battaliori . * /.e., one exceptionally full of immature and untrained 
recruits. 

2. >Text to service in India our many small wars most call for duo 
preparation and some settled system. Yet “no plan that I know 
of,** continues Mr, Knox, “has been worked out by any committee, 
or by the War Office, with a view of meeting that emergency.** 
The Adjutant-General further tells us that we could not send either 
these eight battalions, the first on the roster, or indeed any bat¬ 
talions of the 1st Army Corps on service abroad, unless indeed we 
drew heavily from the Ilescvve, and the Reserve is not liable for service 
in small wars at all. 

But what, then, of more serious wars ? The Reserve is main¬ 
tained specially for a great national emergency, for “imminent 
national danger.** And in such case its object is to complete the 
first line to fighting strength. With the groat number of very 
young recruits in all home batt iHons the Reserve must probably form 
the larger proportion of the actual first line, and “ wo are depending 
entirely upon our Reserves, says Colonel Goldsinid, “to put us into 
a state of efficiency for war.’* Yet what is their condition? The 
Adjutant-Gbncral indeed gravely asserts that they are “ in a very 
efficient stwe.** The unsop-listicated civilian may be exc^d for 
thinking otherwise. Efficiency, to begin with, must bear sorao rela- 

3 L 2 
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tion to the adequacy of thoir numbers and the object for which they 
are maintained. The Adjutant-General, however, admits, “It is 
impossible to know what an adequate Reserve is. We do not 
what we are keeping a Reserve for.” And that Reserve is the bacll- 
bone of our first line! “ What are the duties of the Reserve P ” the 
Commander-in-Chief is asked, “ None at all Under the conditions 
I have read out they are bound to come out when called, but other¬ 
wise they have no duties, and they get paid for doing nothing,*^ 
“As we never see them, we do not know whether they ore qualified 
to take their place in the ranks.” In any case Sir Redvers Buller 
reports that as regards numbers alone we are deficient of 12,050 
BiMervists to hrhs^ two army corj^ up to war estahl ish in e nt to send 
abroad. Ra^g from quantity to quality, we discover tiiat they 
are jtoi dtHl^^ do not even come up for payment and 

inspection before an officer of the army, as formerly, but, for pur¬ 
poses of so-called economy, are now paid by Post Office orders 
instead. They are not any longer medically inspected, and 
we have scarcely any evidence that the men are actually in 
these islands at “No other nation in the world would rely 
upon such a Reserve,” is Lord Wolseley^s natural comment on these 
facts. 

4. If such is our state of preparation for a war, either great or 
small, abroad, this costly army of ours is useful at least for home 
defence ? That is not the opinion of the military authorities them¬ 
selves. Half of the men in the Duke of Connaught’s command “ are 
not,” his Royal Highness says, “ oven up to carrying their kit.” 
The present adjutant-general admits “ we have not a single infantry 
battalion effective at home.” His predecessor says that, except the 
Guards, they are all “lik« a lemon when all the juice is squeezed 
out of it,” and “ unfit in every way to go into the field.” To resist 
an invader we should have to keep all the many immature men in 
the ranks and “ do the best we could.” “ They would bo better than 
nothing, but they would be much better than Volunteers, upon 
whom the principal defence of the country would have to fall in the 
event of an invasion.” 

5. The main causes of this inefficiency are tho youth and limited 
training of these troops, the need of “ stiffening” by the presence of 
old soldiers in the ranks, and the inexperience of the non-commis¬ 
sioned officer. To improve this condition of things we take no loss 
than 13,000 men at the home stations alone, set them on work 
which is purely civilian employment, render them daily unavailable 
for the ordinary duty roster, and thus throw a vasli amount of 
8entr3i^and other extra work upon their comrades. The Deputy 
Assistant Adjutant-General speaks of the number so employed as 
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“ enormoua and incredible." In every cavalry regiment 50 men 
emp oye jw officers servants alone. At Aldershot, besides the 
ervants of staff officers, regimental officers alone thus etoploy 480 
^D, many of whom everywhere are the older soldiers. Sir Evelyn 
ood wyg that at Aldershot again he cannot get a sufficient number 
even of non-commissioned officers on parade on account of the many 
uties, such as those of cooks, &c., on which they are constantly 
employed. On the hard-worked immature recruit the result is 
specially severe. The present practice as to guards and sentries and 
employed men * generally, is a legacy from the long-service system, 
when, after recruit drill was over, there was little to do and there 
were many to do it. Now the home battalion is a haid-worked 
military machine for eduoatmg great numbers of recruits in a short 
time ; and neither the health of the recruit, nor the efficiency of 
the battalion, can spare so many men from the daily and necessary 
duties of the soldier. Yet here is the very work on which a Reserve 
man might be well employed. 

6, One of the two main reasons assigned in the German official 
reports for the defeat of the French army was the fact of its incom¬ 
plete, though still considerable, division into organised army corps. 
Twenty years have passed since then, and for the last five of them 
we have been free from even small wars, and from what is almost as 


mischievous, the repeated changes of Ministers for War. We have 
been led to believe that, although some six years ago no organisation 
of our homo forces practically existed at all, now at last we could 
almost equal the boast of Marshal Leboeuf himself, and were organised 
to the last man and' ready to the last button. It is in the regular 
forces we must suppose that this complete preparation would be 
first apparent. Yet the Commander-in-Chief doubts" whether we 
could mobilise one single army corps %.t short notice; and Lord 
Wolseley questions’ whether we have yet got the faecessary stores 
and equipment for even that very modest force. If this is the 
organisation of the vegula’^^* what are the facts, about Yeomanry, 
Militia, and Yoluntt^era, wlu 'her their duties lie in garrison or in 


the field P 

The indifferent use we thu.^ ^. ake of the soldier when we have 
got him is much more serious tv^ ' than the difficulty which we now 
have to get him. For a gro vii disorganization at headquarters 
is leas easy of explanation, and 1 heiefore of remedy, than the decreas¬ 
ing stature of the recruits. Ind led it is a matter for surprise that as 
things are the young soldier is i ctually so good as he is. That even 
physically he is much inferior 1o the long-service recruit, is by no 
ceifein. In 1866 the Aijutant-General of day reported 
to a Royal Commission that hclf the men who enlist intorfhe ser- 
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tfoe who represent tHemaeltes as eighteen, are not eighteen. I 
daresay that not one^hali are above sucteon,** The jonng soldiers 
of ItiEdy, PraaOe, or Germany to-day are by no means all models of 
manly vigour. We see the worst of our own men in the vAy 
batt^ons which are most under public notice, the battalions on a 
high establishment at Aldershot, specially and foolishly overloaded 
with an undue proportion of recruits. But we do not seo them 
when, after two years’ service, they form part of the splendid force 
in India. The Guards, too, with the shortest service of all, do not 
appear to a civilian eye as the children which some witnesses describe. 
The faults of the Keserve are due, not to the age or physical qualities 
of the men, but to the utter neglect of the War Office to 
the Reserve as what it is everywhere else, and ought to bo made 
here too—almost the most valuable portion of the first line. Yet 
when everything possible is said, 12,000 special enlistments in one 
year are an ominous fact. And what kind of man, indeed, can you 
expect to get if you give him neither fair pay nor fair play ? The 
very period of seven years, for which he is usually enlisted for service 
with the colours, is, as Lord Roberts wrote in 1884, ** perhaps as fatal 
a period as could have been fixed upon, whether the convenience and 
welfare of the soldier or the interest of the State he considered.” It 
is much too long for the man who looks to re-enter civil life ; it is 
much too short for the soldier who makes soldiering his first object. 

But be that as it may, the private is at least entitled to pay 
equivalent to that of the unskilled labourer, and in finding what 
that equivalent is wc must remember that the unskilled labourer is 
of all ages—often old, weakly, tied down to one spot, and shut out from 
free competition—and that he sacrifices neither his liberty nor his 
life. Less than such a minimum as this is not fair pay. To entrap 
our soldiers by Jhe trickily-worded posters and pamphlets of the War 
Office or the recruiting-sergeant’s irresponsible interpretations of 
thorn is not only not fair play, hut a national fraud. The recruit thinks, 
and, unless he were a trained casuist, would have reason to think 
that a full shilling, free food, free clothing, free doctoring are pro¬ 
mised. He does nut receive that which he expects, and he pays 
away a good deal in stoj^pagea, about which he is not told before¬ 
hand. Even if the case for fair pay must wait, that for fair play 
cannot wait. The convenient time, of which Sir A. Haliburton 
^eaks, is the immediate present, and deception must bo slopped at 
once if we have any proper regard for the national honour. 

The War Office and Horso Guards, on the other hand, with clerks 
innumerable and generals galore, with many millions of taxes and 
the most patient of taxpayers, have had something more than fair 
pay ant the fullest fair play. It is only due to the present Secretaiy 



r^emW HeaTy arrears lie sucoeeded to^ a^ the 
; ^ work which here and thwe he has now to show. He found, as 
has told 118, that ** absolutely no organization existed* to enable 
wour forces to be speedily mobilised on the occasion of emergency,'^ 
and manoDuyres recommenced, volunteers brigaded, barracks rebuilt, 
stores decentralised are some of the many reforms in detail for which 
he deserves the credit he has received. But he has unfortunately 
followed the bad example of his predecessors and played •fast and 
loose with the system of army organization which Parliament and 
tho country deliberately endorsed, and he has not told the countiy 
either that the system was being ignored or what were the conse¬ 
quences of so ignoring it. Indeed, he told us last October that “tho 
army ivas never in so good a condition as at present, its officers so 
thoroughly devoted ’to the study and practice of their profession, or 
its men so well trained and adapted for tlie work they might have 
to do.” 

And yet it is said that the public themselves are to blame because 
they are indifferent “^he condition of tho army I Even if the 
public were not pe kept in the dark, it is hardly their duty 

to again adjudicav j b i vceii tho conflicting authorities who contend 
openly for the esi uli, lied ej'^itcra, or covertly for a return to the old 
long service, and dio oetween them have made the army as we find 
it to-day. But tl oy ;;an, of course, remember that the old long ser¬ 
vice system utterly broke down, and they now learn that the system 
which succeeded it has never been given a fair chance of success. 

In tho organization of the army as a whole to form a plan and 
stick to it, and in the treatment of the individual soldier to make a 
promise and keep to it, might not bo an original, but it would, it 
appears, be a novel mode of* procedure. For the deception of the 
recruit there is no excuse. 3^^or officers yflio differ about systems of 
organization there is, as things tdaiid, much to be said. For how 
can experts decide on a system who are not told what any system is 
for and what the army i" intoroh'd lo do ? And it is not the military 
authorities who keep us in th(^ rk, for they are kept too much in 
the dark themselves. While pai y leaders on both front benches in 
Parliament, disagreeing on all els ^ grec to describe everything as 
being for the best in the beat of poss.' le armies, the military chiefs, 
disagreeing, noNdoubt, as to systems, ombine in condemning, with 
patriotic frankness, the dangerous condition of this costly force, 
mich is right tho report of Lord A Vantage's committee proves. Is 
it net high time that the nation si ould more often be told of the 
state of its own defences by its exi)ert authorities at first hand? 
At presentonly l^rn just as mu<h as it suits a party minister to 
tell us. The permanent needs of a ration are surely more in^rtant 
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than the passing exigencies of a party. In other and minor matters the 
criticism of opponents is some guarantee for eflSciency. But on this 
great subject ministers and ex-ministers alike maintain a silence which 
no doubt they think discreet; and except for the chance rerektionl^f 
irresponsible committees, the public has no trustworthy means of 
knowledge. And this ignorance of the public is not balanced by 
any real responsibility on the part of those who know the facts. Tb<y 
military Expert gives his frank opinion of some pressing necessity; 
but his advice is not followed and his responsibility ends. The 
politician declines to accept his opinion; it is not convenient to the 
party to adopt it just yet; the public does not know that it has been 
given at all; even if the fact leaks out the party will rally round its 
minister, and his opponents, who^e own minister has done the same 
thing in hk day, make a half-hearted attack dr none at all. The 
country knows nothing. The experts may not enlighten it. The 
party-politicians dare not or will not tell it the whole, truth. On one 
side is want of knowledge; on the other side an absence of all real 
re^Nmaihility. What this system has brought us to already is now 
made evident To what it may some day bring ns if it is allowod 
to continae, that, too, must be equally plain. 

B. W. Eanruxt. 

* 



ELDER CONKLIN. 

CHATTER I.--THE HOUSE-WARMING. 


In silence Elder Conklin finished his peaches and cream, as if he 
had not heard what his wife said, and then rose and left the room 
to put on his Sunday clothes. A few momonfs later his wife fol¬ 
lowed him, after telling the negro to see that her son, 

Jake, went to bed in good time. 

On the Elder’s departure the two young people* as if by 
common accord went out on the stoop or verandah which ran 
round the frame-house. It was late September in Southern Kansas. 
The day had been hot, but the chilliness of the evening air be¬ 
tokened the near approach of the Indian summer. The house stood 
upon the crest of what had been a roll in the prairie, and as the two 
leant together on the railing of the stoop, they looked out over a 
small orchard of peach-trees to where, a couple of hundred yards 
away, at the foot of the bluff, Cottonwood Creek ran, friiig^ on 
either bank by the trees which had doubtless suggested its name. 
On the horizon to their right, away over the spears of yellow maize, 
the sun was sinking, a fiery orange-red ball against the pale bine of 
the sky. As the girl turned towards him, perhaps to avoid the level 
rays, Mr. Bancroft hoped she’d go with him to the house-warming. 
A little stiffly Miss Conklin replied that she’d be pleased but— 

« What have I done, Miss Loo, to offend you? ” interrupted the 

Bcbonlmaster, with reproach in his tone. 

“ Nothing, I guess,” was the reply, as if surprised at the question. 

« When I first came you w('ri: kin ( and helped me in every- 
thinff. Now for the lak two or ^hree days you seem cold and 
earofstic, as if you were ai.-ry wiih o. I'd bo sorry J that were so 
—very sorry.” 

“Didn’t you ask Jessie Stevens to 
warmin’ ? ” Conklin’s rotor 

<. No' I certainly didn't,” replied * Bancroft wai^y. 

Bancroft , refusal but I only said I was afraid 

• •< "Wby, ^ stranger. ‘ AfiaS,’ ” she 

I’d have to gojig-u lose notlim’ by 
,fepeated, as if e Miss Loo’s eyes fiasbed. 

waitiiT, nothin. 


with you to the house- 
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: she h^h»i 

aever seea.anybody » tot^y. “ A perfect HeW* he aaid to hiiawl^ 
and started as if he had eaid the w<ttda alood. The comparieon ^ 
apt. Although Miee Lck> Cbo^^ was wily BOTOnteeo, herfigoro m 
the iidl ripeaesB 6f womanhood^ and her height-^ of inohes 
above the avenge—helped to inake her look th^ A 

laoe to thaa pret^; it was» in fact, as lovely os jrpnth« 
good and fine colouring cah ever a fa<®^ In {aunesa 

^ Beauty of tint it left nothing to be deri^* 

noaaaes of <diestnnt hair seemed almost too heavy for the shapely, 
head • the large Hue eyes vflth their dark lashes "weV© too 
beautiful to Be ^ndeahned by a youth for vrant of ezfaessioQ. 
And if the underiip was too fidl, and the oval of the face round 
thtou^ ehorf onrv^ of jaw and weight of chin—these are not faults 
in a Hebe. Faultless at any rate she must have appeared to her 
young oozbpanion, for he tried in vain to control the admiration 
of lus gaze. I^^othing disturbed, not elated even at wbat she con- 
fiddered to be merely her due. Miss Conklin remained for a few 
moments in silence: then she said— 

I guess I'Jl have to go and fix up/' 

At that moment the Elder appeared on the stoop. “Ef youVe 
goin’/’ he said in the air, as his daughter swept past him into the 
house, you'd better hitch Jack up to the light buggy/* 

“Thank you I" said the schoolmaster, and then for the sake of 
saying something, he added, “ What a fine view'/’ But the Elder 
answered nothing, not out of rudeness apparently, but because 
he had nothing to say. 

The strange taciturnity of the man annoyed Bancroft and sot him 
thinking. In the couple o| weeks which he had passed as a boarder 
in'this house, the unconscious rudeness of the Elder was only one of 
many peculiarities which led Bancroft, with his Boston education, to 
look upon these Westerners as belonging almost to a distinct species. 
George Bancroft was a fair specimen of the ordinary middle-class 
Bostonian. He had gone through the University Course with rather 
more than average success, and had the cant, at least, of intellectual 
sympathies. His self-esteem, however, was not based chiefly upon 
his intelligence, but upon the ease with which he confoimcd to a 
certain standard of conduct. Bancroft's ideal was of Boston con¬ 
ventional, perhaps indeed provincial, but its narrowness and dog¬ 
matic certainty seemed to him to be merits. Each man's horizon 
confoims to his powers of vision. Hot a little of his character 
showed itself in his appearance. In figure ho was about middle 
height,strongly though sparely built. The heaa was well- 
shapM; the face a lean oval; the features sharply cut; the com¬ 
plexion, hair, and moustache dark; the brown eyes of fair size but 
inexpressive, and set too closely together* The juxtaposition of 
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re^ed a teiide^c 5 ^ to awjpciouiaiess (Bancroft prided 
Jaa prudence), just as a .prim neatn^ of .d^;.*tnd 
cairitge discovered a wMc^ ia an older mu, 
^ ^ D66a fatuous. Afrielier and more e^ansive nataz^ vrould 

^ least, have sbiigl^ niiwn^iouriy to bring ita^ 
vrifh strang-r surroundings, hut, naturaJly enough. Ban- 
croft regarded those ‘^ho differed from his standard in manners or 
conduct as iirierior, ^ in regard to ihe Ocmklms 

was strongthened in him by his mamfeat superiority in book-learn¬ 
ing, the importance of which he had been trained to oyerestimate. 

As they drove from the house, Miss OonMiii made her companion, 
talk (ff eastern cities. She wanted to know what Chicago was like, 
and what the people ^ did in New York. Amused by her eager buri- 
osity, Bancroft gave her sketches of both cities, and then went on to 
tell her what he had read tmd heard of Paris, and Rome, and 
London* But evidently the girl wasn’t interested by her com¬ 
panion’s praise of the art-life of European capitals or their historical 
associations. So she cut short his disquisition by remarking 
thoughtfully: 

^*Sce here! When I first seed 3 ^ 0 a and knew you was raised 
in Boston and had lived in New York, I Jest thought yon no account 
for coinin’ to this jumpin’-off place. Why did you come out here, 
anyway, and what did you reckon upon doin’ ? I guess you ain’t 
goin’ to teach school always.” 

The young man flushed under the frankness of the girl’s gaze and 
question, and what seemed to him like contempt in her last woi’ds. 
Again he became painfully conscimi-: c-' the existence of a social 
difference at least between himself aiui Conklin. Ho had been 
accustomed to more reticence, and ^-lircctness of questioning 
appeared to him an impertineiice. Bui was so completely under 
the spell of her beauty, that he answered ith scarcely a visible hesi- 


/ law, and wasn’t rich 
iiool because it was the 
a term or two, to find 
get admitted to prac- 
ald have done that in 


tation. 

“I came out hero because I want to zm 
enough to do it in the East. I took tl • 
first position offered to me, but I intend, < tv 
a place in some lawyer’s ofiice in a towri m 
tice If I'd had fifteen hundred dollars f c 
Boston or New York, but I suppose it’ll o 1 come right in time.” 

«If I had been in your place I’d have stayed m New York, and 
then clasping her hands on her loft kno< and looking intently over 

tpS^eadded, When I get to New York-and that wonj 

S long-b stay there, you het! I gp )ss New York s good enufi 
for mo^ Thte’s style there,” and she noidod her head decisively as 

she spoke. _ Bancroft were among the latest 

arrtvals'' £"tood beside him while he hitched Jack to a i«st of 
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the fence amidst a crowd of other horses, and afterwards they entered 
the house together. Miss Conklin presented her companion to Mr. 
and Mrs. Morris, and smilingly produced three linen tablecloths 
as her contribution to the wanning. They were of coui^ recelred 
with profuse thanks and compliments, and then Mrs. Morris conducted 
them across the passage into the best sitting-room, which the young 
persons of both sexes had already appropriated, leaving the second 
best room to the old folk. 

In the small square apartment some twenty boys and girls, ranging 
between sixteen and twenty-two years of age, were assembled. The 
boys stood apart at one end of the room, while the girls sat at the 
other end chattering and enjoying themselves. Naturally Mr. Ban* 
cr(^ di^’t go among the young men, none of whom ho knew and 
who seemed to him uncouth lads. With his^ Eastern training he 
found itmore amusing to stand in front of the circle of girls and talk 
with them. By doing this ho gave dire offence to the young men. 
But that he only learned later. Suddenly a tall youth advanced 
from his comer and said gruffly, 

I guess we^d better play somethin’ ? ’’ 

"Forfeits! Mr. Stevens,” was a girl’s quick reply, and so it was 
arranged to play forfeits in a queer educational fashion. First of 
all Mr. Stevens went out of the room, apparently to think. When 
he came in again, he went over to Miss Conklin and asked her to 
spell " forgive.” After a moment’s pause the girl spelt the word 
correctly. Again Stevens retired, and on his return stopped again 
in front of Miss Conklin, and gave her "reconciliation.” She 
withstood the test triumphantly. Apparently annoyed with the 
pains she took, Stevens, on his next entrance, went over to a pretty, 
quiet girl named Miss Black, and gave her the w'ord “ stranger,” 
with a glance at Bancroft, which spread a laugh among the j^oung 
men. Miss Black began with “ strai,” and w'as not allowed to go 
on, for Mr. Stevens at once presented his arm to her, and led her 
outside into the passage. 

"What takes place outside ? ” asked Mr. Bancroft confidentially 
of the girl sitting nearest to him, who happened to be Miss Jessie 
Stevens. She replied with wonder, 

** 1 guess they kiss each other ! ” 

" Ah! Now I understand,” said Mr. Bancroft to himself, and 
from that moment he watched the game more carefully. He soon 
found that successive pairs called each other out in turn several 
times, and he had begun to tire of the game, when Miss Jessie 
Stevens, who had been called out by a sturdy youth of middle 
■ height, returned and stopping before him, said " frienHship.’’ Mr. 
Ban^ft, of course, spelt it wrongly, and retired outside the door 
with the young girl. As he kissed her cheek, she said to him 
while hastily turning her head away, • 
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only called you out to give you a chance of taHnff Loo 
Conklml- . ■ 

^r. Bancroft thouglit it wiser not to reply to this, hut contented 
himself with thanking her as they entered the room. Then he 
went in front of Miss Conklin, and said “bumpkin,” adding, by 
way of explanation, “ a rude country fellow.” At once she spelt it 
cheerfully, without the “ p.” When the mistake was made plain to 
her, which took some time, she accepted Mr. Bancroft’s arm, and 
went with him into the passage, There he kissed her cheek, 
murmuring, “ At last, Mias Loo! ” To which she replied seriously, 
“ See here I You’re goin’ to get into a fuss with ^th Stevens if 
you **^11 me out often. And he’s the strongest of them all 1 You 
ain’t afraid I O.K. then, I guess we'l} pay him out for lyin’.” 

As Mr. Bancroft returned to the room, he became vaguely conscious 
of a scarcely veiled antagonism on the part of the young men. 
But he had hardly time to notice it, when Miss Loo returned and 
said to him demurely “ Loo! ” Quietly he spelt “ You.’ Much 
laughter from the girls greeted the innocent pleasantry. 

So the game punctuated by kisses went on, until Miss Conklin came 
in for the fourth time, and stopped again in front of Mr. Bancroft, 
whereupon Seth Stevens moved out of the crowd of young men, 

Mi^s Loo Conklin I You know the rule is to change after three 


At once she moyed in front of the stout young man, Eichards, 
who had como forward to support his Mend imd said ‘har._^ 
flashing at the same time an angry glance at Seth Stevens. Lire, 
spelt-'Eichards. painfully, and the pair retired. As they disap^ 
neared. Mr. Bancroft moved ever to tke young men, and stood 
^ \ fLnm As he did so ho measured Seth Stevens care- 

LT" StJtrs wt t!^!, fully feet in height, and although 
somewhat lank, he had the I ,wed legs and rounded shoulders 

,1., Stevens, turning to a com- 
panion, asked, in contemptuous, di “S tones, 

and walked happened until th? elder 

Th. p- .»• — ““iX I' M,. to. 

people came in, and the par y 

Lmowards with Miss Conklm, he said. 







«Hbw canitliaiik ybu eaough for bdng ao^k^ You 

called me out often, almost as often as I called you/* 

I did liat to plague Seti Stevens/* 

''And not at all to please me P **. ‘ 

" Perhaps a Kttle/* she said, and then silence fdl upon them. 
Bancroft could not speak. To him the silence was tremulous with 
vague doubts, the importance of a decisive word weighed upon him, 
and, as usual, his caution led him to restrain his desires. Suddenly 
Miss Conklin gwke in a lower voice than usual, but with an accent 
of coquettish triumph in the question. 

So you like me after all ? Like mo really ? ” 

"Bo you doubt it?” came freighted with reproach the quick 
reply. " But why do you say ' after all ’ ? ” 

" Why, you never kissed me comii/ back from church last Sunday, 
and I showed you the school and everythin* ? ** 

"Might I have kissed you then? I was afraid of offending 
you.** 

" Offendin* me ? Well, I guess not! Every girl expects to be 
kissed when she goes out with a man/* 

" Let’s make for it now, Loo. May I call you Loo ? ” As he 
spoke, Bancroft’s arm stole round her waist, and again and again he 
kissed her as she answered, 

"That’s my name. But there! I guess you’ve made up enough 
already.” And while she spoke Miss Conklin disengaged herself. 
On reaching the house, however, she put up her lips in the most 
natural manner to be kissed before leaving her companion. 

When safe in his own room, Bancroft sat and thought. Trained in 
the rigid proprieties of his Boston home, he w'as not prepared for the 
unconrcntionality of Wes^m manners. He was jealous, too, of the 
persistent way Stevens had tried to puzzle Loo. It seemed plain to 
him that Stevens in the past had been encouraged by her. This led 
him to believe that her freedom and boldness were peculiar to her¬ 
self, or^at least to her class. And he condemned her with a sense 
of outraged rospectahility. Besides, he felt somewhat humiliated 
as a man ; girls oughtn’t to make advances. She had no business 
to ask him whether he liked her. Yet, as the remembrance 
of her beauty stole over his senses, he became more tolerant; he 
resolved to follow her lead or to improve upon it; he would let 
himself go. After all, why shouldn’t he ? He hadn’t begun. And 
if she wdshed to, it was the least he could do. 

But all the w’hile, at the bottom of his heart there was bitterness. 
Ho’d have given much to believe that a delicate so^ animated 
that ^ely .form and face. But he tried to smother his disappoint¬ 
ment, till it was rendered more acute by another thought, almost 
as unjust to the girl as the former one had been. She had got 
him into the fuss with Seth Stevens. That was certain. Ho did 
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about it. He was confident enougb of bis steangtli 
^ e Triages of }us boyish, training in the gymnosiuni to 
the trial with equanimity. StiU, the girls he had known in 
thrEaat would never have set two men to quarrel, never, it wasn’t 
womanly. Girls, good girls, he concluded, were by nature peace¬ 
makers. Ho, ho was afraid she wasn’t womanly. In order to 
lessen the sting of his disappointment, he set himself to think of 
Loo’s beauty, and thinking of that he fell asleep. 


On the following day Bancroft went to his school as usual. The 
girls were not as obtrusive as they had been. Miss Jessie Stevens 
didn’t trouble him by coming up every five minutes to see what he 
thought of her dictation as she had been wont to do. It was 
evident that the girls regarded him as appropriated by Miss Conklin 
and belonging to her. He was rather glad of that; it saved him 
importunate glances and words and the propinquity of girlish forms 
which had been more trying still. And yet he disliked the feeling 
that he had been possession of. The forenoon melted into 

afternoon quietly. L^ ■:^e were traces on Jake Conklin’s bench 

of unusual agita ioi excitement. To these signs the school¬ 
master at the ti' e \ • lul small heed. He was absorbed in thinking 
of the evening of ore and in recalling to memory each word and 
look of Loo. JJ r her beauty and his jealousy were at war. At 
last the time came ior breaking up. As he went outside to get into 
the buggy—he had brought Jack with him—he noticed, without 
paying much attention to it, that Jake Conklin was not there to 
iinhitch the strap and in various other ways to give proof of a desire 
to ride with him. Then he set off for Hi chard’s mill, whither, need¬ 
less to say, Jake and hali^i-dozcn other ^rclrins, his friends, had 
preceded him as fast as thei r legs could carry them. 

As soon as he found himself alone the schoolmaster felt that the affair 


was known, and this exasperated He was going to drive for 

five miles in order to fight wiih (oaiitry buinpkin, and his scholars 
knew all about it. Tins unstH .ily contest, this annojdng, stupid 


had. been brought aboi/ :y Loo Conklin, whose beauty 
held him captive. Well! ho wv.'l; fight and win, and then have 
done with the girl whose lips liad dc btless been given to )Steven8 
as often and as easily as to him. Tk s 1 -ought enraged him, while the 
uicro idea of fighting ^tevens hurai iated him. He felt as a knight 
mi^ht have felt who had been se: to fight with a simple man-at- 
arms • a contest with such a lout was in itseH a (h-rad:;{i.m. And 
Loo had brought it about. How unwomanly! Ho ! he could never 
forgivo tor.* Neither the ehaUenge of her quosfae« “ And^ you 
like me-like inereaUy?” nor tks absurd fight! An^ashc 
camo to this conclusion he turned to the nght round the seetion-hne. 


and saw^tho mill before him- 
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Needless to say, Bancroft was xoistaken in his oontemptaous estimate 
of Miss Conklin’s character. On the outskirts of ciyilisation at that 
time, kisiiing between boy and gizl was as much a convention as 
shaking hands at parting is elsewhere. Girls were, so to speak, a^ a 
high premium, and were usually married at sixteen or seventeen. 
It counted to Miss Conklin’s credit or, perhaps, to her pride that she 
had not already taken up the yoke. But as soon as she yielded, she 
had a right to expect that the marriage would be pressed on by 
Bancroft with hot haste, and so unconsciously by confessing him and 
yielding to his momentary tenderness, she had laid up for herself a 
series of disappointments which could not but exasperate to the 
uttermost the headstrong vanity, which was one of her chief cha- 
racteristicB. 

After the return from the house-warming, and tbe understanding, 
as she considered it, with Bancroft, Miss Loo gave herself up to her 
new-horn happiness. As she lay in bed her first thought was of 
bar lover: he was splendid, thereby meaning “pleasant,” “fas¬ 
cinating,” &c. She wondered remorsefully how she had thought 
him quite “ homely-looking ” when she first saw him. Why 
he was altogether above any one she knew^—not perhaps just 
in looks but in knowledge, in mfmnbrs, in the power of making 
himself agreeable, and in speech—^he didn’t stand in the comer 
of the room like the rest and stare till all the girls were uncom* 
fortable. . . . What did looks matter after all P Besides, he wasn’t 
homely; he was handsome! yes, he was! His eyes were fine— 
she had always liked dark eves best—and his moustache was dark, 
too, and she liked that. To be sure it wasn’t very long yet, but it 
would grow, and here she sighed with content. . . . Some would 
perhaps think it a pity hq, wasn’t taller, but she didn’t much care for 
very tollmen; they sorter looked down on one, besides, he was strong; 
and here suddenly fear shot through her that he might be hurt by 
that brute Seth Stevens on the morrow. But no! That was impos¬ 
sible ! He was brave, she felt sure of that. Still she wished they 
weren’t goin’ to fight and felt uneasily that she was to some extent the 
cause of it. But there!—it couldn’t be helped. Men were always 
fightin’ any way. 

Mr. Crew the minister had said right o£P that he’d make his 
mark in the world, and her mother thought so too, and that was 
real good. She’d have hated a stupid, ordinary man. Fancy being 
married to Seth Stevens, and she shuddered, and yet Seth Stevens 
was better than the rest; she had thought him handsome once. Ugh! 

. Then Bancroft’s face came before her again and as she^remembored 
his l^jses she flushed and grew hot from head to foot. They would 
be married soon^—at once. If George hadn’t the money, her father 
would give what he could and then they’d go east. Her father 
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wouldii*t refuse though he^d feel bad p^raps; he never refused her 
anythin*. If fifteen hundred dollars would be enough for George 
alonOj three thousand would do for both of them. Once admitted 
to j^actifle law, George would make his mark: he was so clever and 
hard-working. She. was real glad that she*d be the means of giving 
him the opportunity he wanted to win riches and position. But he 
must begin in New York. He*d soon get rich there, and she*d see 
New York and all the shops and elegant folk, and she’d get silk 
dresses; they’d live in a hotel and got richer and richer and she’d 
drive about with (here she grew hot again) .... The vision, how¬ 
ever, was too entrancing to bo shut out, and she saw herself dis¬ 
tinctly driving in an open carriage with a negro nurse iiolding the 
baby all in laces in front “jest too cute for anythin*,’* and George 
beside her and every one in Fifth Avenue starin’. 

Sleep soon brought confusion into her happy thoughts and hopes, 
but on the next morning when she woke the glad security of the 
night before had given place to an intolerable sense of fear. 
During the breakfast, scarcely spoke or lifted her eyes, save 

by stealth, and ht i at yireoccupation seemed to Bancroft a 
proof 0 ^ selfish care ess All the morning she went about the 

house in a state c nt rvous restlessness, and at dinner time her 
father noticed her viiusual want of colour and lack of spirit. To 
the Elder the meal- s wero generally a source of intense pleasure. 
Then he could see and listen to Loo with a fulness of pride and joy 
which was the more difficult to imagine as his feelings never seemed 
to alter the impassibility of bia features. He bad small power of 
expressing either his thoughts or his emotions. He appeared to bo 
as hard and unimpressionable as he was reticent and self-contained, 
and yet his personality was strangely impressive. The Elder was a 
TTia ii of about five feet ten, hard and thin, but with square, broad 
shoulders. His features were strong and well cut; the mouth firm; 
the upper lip ^ther long; gny oye.s; short, bristly, silver hair 
stood up all over his head in dedant contrast to his tanned, un¬ 
wrinkled skin. He was clean-shave: , and, notwithstanding the colour 
of his hair, looked less than his age, wl-^ch was fifty-eight. 

All through the dinner he wonder^ I anxiously what could so 
affect his daughter, and how he coulc find out without intruding 
himself upon her confidence. For hL g ‘eat love for his child had 
developed in the Elder strange delicoc 38 of feeling which are as the 
fragrance of love’s humiHty. After t e dinner, however, Loo came 
towards him dressed as if for a walk, and, of her own accord, began 

the conversation. . ^ i ^ 

“ Father *1 want to talk to you.” The Elder calmly put down- 
the water-kucket he had been carrying towards the stable, ai^drew 
down his shirt-sleeves over his nervous brown arms, whether out of 

■ VOL. M. N.3. ^ “ 
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imconscious modesty or simple sense of fitness 'twould be impossible 
to determine.) ''I want ta know . . . , Do you tbiuk Mr. 
Bancroft’s' strong—stronger ” (and Here oamo a sudden pause) “ than 
Seth Stevens P ” , ^ 

At once the Elder seemed to give his whole thought to the problem. 


P’raps,” he said, after a pause, in which ho had tried vainly to 
divine how his daughter would wish him to ans^ver, “ p’raps; he’s 
older and more sot. There ain’t much difference, tho’. I reckon in 


five years SethTl be a heap stronger than the schoolmaster; but 
now,” he went on quickly, reading his daughter’s face, he ain’t 


man enough.” 

The glad light in the girl’s eyes w’as reward enough for tho Elder. 

Now, father, I want to ask you somethin’. You know yon tqld 
me that on my birthday you’d give me most anythin’ I wanted. 
Wall, I want somethin' this month, not next, right off—a pionner. 
I guess the settin’^room would look emarter-like, and I want to 
learn to play. All the girls do East,” she added, pouting. 

Yes,” replied the Elder, seriously, “ I reckon you’re right ” Qjfi 
was still doubtful whether he should follow her lead eastwards). 

I’ll see about it right off. I oughter hev’ thought of it before. But 
now, right off,” and he put his large hand on her shoulder os he 
spoke, as if carelessly, for thq. Elder was afraid lest an intentional 


3ares8 should be inopportune. 

“I guess Mr. Bancroft’s sisters play—and I,” and the girl looked 
iown nervously for a moment, and then resolutely, though blushing 
leeply, she continued: ** He’s smart, ain’t he, father ? He’d make 


i good lawyer, wouldn't he ? ” 

** I reckon he would,” replied the Elder. 


I’m BO glad,” the girl went on hurriedlj^ as if afraid to give 
herself time to think of what she was about to say, for, father, he 
wants to study in an ofiice East and he haiii’t got the money, and— 
jh, father! ” and here she threw her arms round his neck and hid 
her fate on her father’s shoulder, I want to go witfi him.” 

As she spoke the Elder’s heart seemed to stop beating, but be 
could not bold his daughter in his arms and realise at the same time 
his own pain. Gently he stroked the boNved head and, after a pause 
said, “ He could study with Lawyer Barkman in Wichita, I reckon, 
and then you’d be to hum. No. Wall! Thar! ” and again came 
a pause of silence. ** I reckon anyhow, you knew I’d help you. 
Didn’t you now ? ” As his daughter drew herself out of his 
embrace he went on as if recalled to the matter in hand, ** Did ho 
say how much money ’twould take P ” 

’ " I guess about two or three thousand dollars”—and sHb looked up 
into hf^face anxiously—“ for study in’ and gettin’ an office and every¬ 
thin’ in New York.’' 
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** Wall, I reckon we kin about reacli that with a fiort o’ squeeze. 
It’s about all I kin manage to oncet—that and the planner. But 
I Vo no one to think of but you, Loo, jeas you. That’s what I ve 
bm workin’ for, to gWo you a fair atari, and rm glad I kin jest 




wmi Use studyin’" 
difhrro!it;c p’raps. 

. fdi(-H,tod even 
? guess he’ll 
i:avo brought 
and couldn’t 
ivthin’. You 
• bd]) start you 
for me, I 
l.\v(»r{ld be better 
ay a year fust 


about do it. I’d sorter take it better if 
by himself before. No I wall, it don’t muka 
Anyway he works, and Mr. Crew thinlc him (un v 
for the Ministry! He does, and that a amort 
get along all right.” The father went n deliglu- ■ 
gladness into his daughter’s eyes. “ lie’s youna 
bo expected to Lev done the stndyin’ tsud law an;: 
kin be sartin that the old man’ll do ad he kfe ''^: 
fair. All I kin! If you’re sot upon it! Tb..r> 
guess, ef you’re rale sot on it—an’ don’t thiitk 
like to wait a little. He could study here any ^ . 

without losin time. No 1 wall, w^alL I'm right thar’ when 
YOU want me. I’U go to work to do what I kin. P’raps we 
might seU ofE mid go hack East, too. The farm’s worth money 
now it’s aU settled up about here. And the mo^er and Jake 
and me could get along, I reckon. East or West I “ 

I did when I came out here. I’m glad you ye told me. I think 

. top mor. of lim »» tb« I .M- H”" ™‘ »?, “ Pj’ ^ 

1 nnv one YOU like, Loo. Aiivway he s lucky. And he 

SJh. “ 

to go now, atto," tl ,0 girl or.Mmrf •!» ■■“J 

*v, oi the fime. “But there ! ” And again she threw her arms 
thought ot tne time ^ 

round his neck and the chores to do, so I 

But I’ve got to go rio « , . moved towards 

„,.w. "rp-vg “HoomS ”io -0 "»■ •»” """'a 

the road along which » whence the road 

fight. When the girl reached^. She sat down and 

Ml rapidly lo the creak no «ie wu.. g 
gave herself up to happy 

^..lie’ll get what he wants, and alt , , 

running. ^ ckings. They were slung 

He had taken ^ ttei id along in the thick, white 

round his neck, and his h ^ haste made his sister s 

to toot, »»' "“* S 
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« Wall what ?he answered defiantly, while trying to get breath, 
“ I hain't said nothin’ I" 

** Oh, you mean boy! ” replied his sister. I’ll never help you 
again when papa wants to whip you—^never! Tell me this minute 
what happened. Is As hurt P” 

'^Ib who hurt?” a^ed the boy, glorying in his superiority of 
knowledge, and enjoying his power to tease. 

** Tell me right off 1 ” said his sister, taking him by the collar in 
her exasperation, ” or— 

‘MTl tefl you nothin’ till you leave go of me,” was Jake’s reply in 
a solleh tone,. But then the overmastering impulse ran away with 
him and he broke Out with, 

Oh, Loo! I jest seed everythin’. ’T wms a high ol’ fight 1 They 
wuz all there, Seth Stevens, Richards, Monkey Bill—all of ’em, when 
schoolmaster druv up. He was still—looked like he wanted to hear 
a class recite. He hitched up Jack and com’ to ’em, liftin’ his hat. 
Oh, ’twuz O.K., you bet! Then they took off tlidr close. Ned 
Stevens, he jest jerked hien on the ground, but schoolmaster stood 
by hisself, and folded hisn up like ma makes mo fold mine at 
night. Then they corned together and Seth Stevene he jest drew off 
and tried to land him one, but schoolmaster sorter moved aside and 
took him on the nose, an’ Seth he sot down, with the blood 
runnin’ all over him. An’—an’—that’s all . . . Every time Seth 
Stevens hauled off to hit, schoolmaster was thar’ first. ’Twas bully ! 
—That’s all. An’ I seed everythin’. You kin bet your life on that! 

.. . An’ then Richards and the rest come to him an’ said as how 
Ned Stevens was faintin, an’ schoolmaster he ran to the crick an* 
brought water and put over him. An’ then I runned to toll .you. 

. . . Schoolmaster 5 strong, I g^ess, stronger nor papa. I seed him 
put on his vest, an’ Ned Stevens he was set tin’ up, all blood and 
water on his face, streaky like ; he did look bad. But, Loo ! Say, 
Loo, why didn t schoolmaster when he got him down the first time, 
jest stomp on his face with his heels; he had his boots on. An’ 
that’s how Seth Stevens broke Tom Crocker’s jaw when ihey fit.” 

The girl was white and trembling from bead to foot as tbc boy 
ended his narrative, and looked questioningly into her face. Sho 
couldn’t answer. Indeed, she had scarcely heard the question. 
The thought of what might have happened to Bancroft appalled her, 
and terror and remorse held her heart as in a vice. But, oh! and tho 
hot tears- came into her eyes—she’d tell him when they met 
how sorry she was for it all, and how bad she had been, but she 
hadn t meant it. No! she had acted foolishly, but oh, how she hated 
nerscB 1 She’d be more careful in future, much more careful. How 
brave ne was and kind. How like him it was to get the water. 
Oh, if he’d only come I 
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All tliis whfle Joke looked at lier curiously; at last lie said, “Say, 
Loo, 5*pose he’d had his eye plugged out.** 

J* 00 away—do! ’* exclaimed his sister angrily. ** I believe you 
boys jest love fightiu* like dogs.*’ 

And the boy vanished to tell and retell the tale to whoever would 
listen. 

Half an hour later Loo, who had climbed the bluff to com* 
mand the view, heard the sound of Jack’s feet on the wooden 
bridge. A moment or two later the buggy drew up beside her, 
and the schoolmaster spoke, without a trace of emotion in hi^ 
voice: 

** Won**t you get in and let me drive you home, Loo His 
victory hfiwl put him in a good humour, without, however, removing 
his critical estimato of her. The (juiet, controlled tone of his voice 
hurt and chilled the girl, but her emotions were too recent and too 
acute to be restrained. 

“ Oh, George! ’• she said, leaning forward against the buggy, 
aad scanning his face intenUy. “How can you speak so? You 
ain’t hurt, are you?” 

“No!” he said Hghtly. “You didn’t expect I should be, did 
you ? *’ The tone was cold, a little sarcastic even. Again the girl 
Lit hurt; she scarcely knew why; the sneer was too far-fetched for 


er to feel it. . , i 

Earnestly she replied, “G9 and put the horse up, and then come 

ack ril wait right here for you.’* ^ 

The schoolmaster did as he was told, and in ten nunutes was hy 
ter side again. After a long pause, Loo said shyly, with frequent 

■now ” (chokin'' down a sohV . ■ ■ 1 * think. .3 -l j. 

‘ »I want yon to tell me how yoar sisters act . . . and, ani ^hrt 
,hey wear Ld do. And I'll tr. to act like them. Then Id he 

confess that one of them dld.)^^ 

And they talk like you ? 


, a Oh Gejrge.l’m jest too sorry for 

« And they re good ^ y • ^ ^ ^ S® 

anythin’, and now n onder^ 

tears. A® ^*1’. understood her challenge to love, 

this mood as [.^e seemed to him to Wong 

He was noWn sy®P^ ^ suspicion 0 ;' this estrangement mu^have 
to a different race. else^shewas irritated by his silenftcqni- 



filie doahed the tears irom her eyes, and wiadin^ herself oat of his 
«nns, said defiantly: 

“ See here, George Bancroft! I’ll jest learn all they know^ 
pianner and all» I ken, and I will. I’ll begin right now, yo Jll 
see! ” And the bine eyes flashed with the glitter of steel, and the 
figure was thrown back in defiant vanity and self-assertion. 

Bancroft looked at her curiously, the quick changes of mood were 
strange to him. His depreciatory thoughts of her, his resolution 
not to be led away again by her beauty infiucncing him, he noticed 
the keen hardness of the look, and felt perhaps, out of a spirit of 
antagonism, that he disliked it. 

After a few quieting phrases, which, although they sprang rather 
from the head than the heart, seemed to achieve their aim, Bancroft, 
in order to change the subject entirely, pointed across the creek and 
asked; 

** Whose com is that ? 

“Father’s, I guess! ” « 

“ I thought that was the Indian territory ? ” 

“’Tis!” 

“ Is one allowed to sow corn there and to fence off the ground ? 
Don’t the Indians object ? ” » 

“’Taint healthy for Indians about here,” answered the girl, care¬ 
lessly, “ I haint ever seen one. I guess it’s allowed; anyway, the 
corn’s there and father ’ll cut it right ^on now.” • 

It seemed to Bancroft as if they hadn’t a thought in common. 
Wrong done by her own folk did not seem even to interest her. At 
once he moved towards the house and the girl went with him, feeling, 
she did not know why, acutely disappointed and humiliated, which 
state of mind soon beca^pe one of rebellious self-assertion. She 
guessed that other men thought big shucks of her anyway. And 
with this reflection Loo strove to console herself. 

CILLPTER IL—THE ELDER PRAYS. 

A week or ten days later Bancroft came down-stairs one morning 
early and found the ground covered with hoar-frost. The Indian 
summer had fairly set in. As he went down the steps of the bock 
stoop, he saw Elder Conklin in his shirt sleeves, engaged in cleaning 
his Sunday boots by the woodpile. When the Elder had finished with 
a brush, but not a moment sooner, he put it down near his boarder. 
His greeting, a mere nod, had not prepared the schoolmastor for the 
conversation which the Elder began as soon as his Jboots were 
clean^, 

“ Iflh you driv kyows ? ” 

“ I guess 80 ; I’ve done it when a boy.” 
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Wall, to-day’e Saturday. There ain't no school and iVe some 
cattle to drive to the scales in Eureka. They're in the bush yonder, 
e^ou'd help. That is, supposin' you've nothin' to do." 

^^No! I 've nothing else to do, and shall be glad to help you if 1 
can." 

After breakfast the two set off. Miss Lob had pouted when she 
heard that Bancroft would be away the greater part of the day, but 
it pleased her to think the Elder had asked him for his help, and so 
ehe resigned herself, stipulating only that he would come right 
back from Eureka. Their way lay along the roll of ground which 
looked down upon the creek. After a lengthened silence the Elder 


*‘You ain't a Member, air you? Not a Communicant of the 
Church?" 

-No!" 

-That's bad. I kinder misdoubted it las'Sunday, but I wasn't 
sortin'. Ef your c'dlii.' and election ain't sure, I guess Mr. Crew 
oughter talk to yoi 

These phrases v;jrc Je^'kod out with long pauses separating them, 
and then the Eldc ■ wi i omiuausly silent. 

In various way.^ Bai croft tried to draw him into conversation— 
in vain. The EL.or replied in monosyllables. Whether he was 
immersed in tliougbl or merely ru^.inafing like his cows, Bancroft 
couldn't divine. Suddenly the Elder turned into the woods on 
the left, and soon halted before the shoot-entrance to a roughly- 


built corral. . xi. i. 

- The kyows is yonder," he remarked, - of you'll drive thorn hyar, 

rilKiount them as they come in." * 

Without more ado Bancroft turned hife horse's head m the direc- 
tion pointed out to him. He rode lor some mmutes through the 
wood without seeing a single animal. Tinder ordinary circ^stonoes 
this would have surprised him ;veatly, but now ho was absorbed in 
thinkine of the Elder and hi- peculiarities, wondering a^t bis 
taciturnity and its cause. Has hi nothing to say? Is he like an 
animal? Or does he think a greai ■■■ lal and can’t find the words 

to express his thoughts? Bancroft feh that the riddle could only 

be soLd by time. Suddenly a low, as if cattle m pam, came to his 

Zs Ho turned slightly towards th sound and there by the snake- 

Unep which zigzagged along the bar £ of tbo creek stood the cattle 
TT out bn till ho came to the boundary fence which ran at nght 
r with the creek, and then tuning tried to drive the animals 
the corral But here ho met with unexpected difficul- 
L had brought his eattle-whip with him and uscUt with 
ties. He b • The bullocks and cows tumid away 

SZ £ lash, but before they had gone ten yards towards the 
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corral they wheeled and bolted back towards the creek. At 
first this manoeuvre amused Bancroft. The Elder, he thought, 
has brought me to do what he couldn’t do. Ill show l^jm 
I can drive. But no! in spite of all his efforts the cattle 
wouldn’t be driven. Then he grew angry and set himself to the 
work. In a quarter of an hour his horse was in a lather and his 
whip had flayed one or two of the bullocks, but there they stood 
again with their heads thrust against the snake-fence lowing as if 
■n pain. He couldn’t make it out. Reluctantly he turned towards 
jhe corral to acquaint the Elder with the inexplicable fact, lie had 
gone some two hundred yards when his blowm horse stumbled. 
Holding him up, Bancroft saw he had tripped over a mound of 
white dust. A thought struck him. Quickly he threw himself oflP 
die horse and tasted the stuff; he was right; ’twas salt! No 
wonder he couldn’t drive the cattle; no w^onder they lowed as if 
in pain; the thing was clear, the ground had been salted—^they 
were mad with thirst. Quickly he remounted and rode on to the 
corral He found the Elder sitting on his horse by the shoot, the 
)8rs of which were let down. , 

*‘I can’t drive those cattle! ” 

“ I thought you knew how to drive.” 

"I do, but those cattle are mad with thirst; no one can driye 
,hem in that state; beside^ in this sun they’d die on the road like 
lies in winter! ” 

"Hum,” was the Elder’s sole reply. 

"Let them drink. Then I can drive them.” 

“Hum.” And the Elder remained for some moments silent, 
len he said, as if thinking aloud, “ It’s eight miles to Eureka; 
iey’ll he thirsty again bejpre they get to the town ” 

Bancroft had been thinking too, and now answered the other’s 
-bought. “I guess so; if they’re just allowed a mouthful or two 
-hey can be driven, and long before they reach Eureka they’ll be 
• thirsty as ever.” 

Without a word in reply the Elder set off on a lope to the creek, 
ollowed Bancroft. In ten minutes the two men had taken down 
he snak^fence for a distance of some fifty yards along the hank of 
he c^k, Md the cattle had rushed through and were drinkinn 
rreedily As soon as Bancroft saw they had had a deep draught 
rtwo, he urged his horse into the creek and began to move the 
attle up the hank towards the corral. They went easily’now, and 
■h^ of them rode the Elder, his long, whitey-hrown, holland coat 

hind him. In half an hour Bancroft hud driven the herd 
thr^hundred and sixty-two beasts into the corral. As they filed 
-hrougff the Elder counted them ndth slow carefulness. From the 
-err ey were driven on the prairie-track towards Eureka. But 
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ill is track led along the creek, and in places ran close to tie water 
without any intervening fence. In the dust; and lieut the cuttle soon 
g^'W thirsty again, and it needed all JhinfroU’.-; er 
to prevent them from dashing into i)iv (re-’;- 
indeed it was a toss-up whether or not uiey w 
horse, Naturally ho felt rolievod wh-; n. sonjc ? ; 
start they came in sight of the little wn. .11* ■ 
consent he let the cattle into tho crecr to driuh 
sat on his panting horse with the p i‘.=spiratioo ■ 
face. Not a word was spoken unir: tho eati.' 
then Bancroft urged his horse oii.e morr ^ 
drove the cattle slowdy out on to t^e road . , 
dripped from their mouths and bodies. Caror- ;. ; 
up the hlufE and through the streets tbf 


■rgy and courage 
or twice 
♦lim and his 
after the 
:: ihe Elder 
:id, while he 
;jg down his 
v (I drinking, 
:.h-: crook and 
hile the water 
'hey were driven 
ad where the 


sc'alcs were. Here the Elder met tlio ',v.:.uld-be jrarchaseT. As 
soon as this latter saw the cattle he burst into a laug . . ' , 

-See here, Elder,” he cried out, “I guess youre gir^ th^ 

cattle water enough, but I don’t buy water for meat. No sir. 

Jed Hi* g.«aji "I “'J -“r 
but L t»k ™ i..« mi JU.IJ. Bo av a™* “ 

W.11'" .»a tl. u.al.4..1.r, tali .limud ‘l » 

,,taka, Kldta.PUil”*S;"p3'.« ■» 

could have done. “I guess you 11 tuLt ott niiy p 

repUed the Elder ” I pess twenty pounds of 
water’s about as much to Bancroft’s disgust 

Herewith tho “trading ^ thirty 

for more than ha beast for the water it had 

pounds weight should '’u a ^ ^ ^ jt but a few 

S^unk. Whenth scone^iaiWb, price. Then 

minutes to tom “ himi”and get somethin 

the Elder declared ^tl cu his horse’s head, and the 

to eat. Withou a ® ^^le farm Bancroft’s feelings can 
pair moved slowly w th the whole transaoU^ 

easily he imagined. E.der’s face wore, irritated 

and a certain place af er place where the tortured 

S at last forced itself to speech. ^ ^ 

- See here. Elder Conkhn^ h 

yourself a* Christian! Voul ^ tJPthey re 

Member. after torturing them by driving them 

half mad With tnirsv, 
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Dr hours along tliis road aide by side with water, you can act 
‘es with tho man youVe sold them to, and end up by cheating 
im. You know as well as I do each of those beasts had dni||k 
!xty-five pounds weight of water at least; so you got (he couldn^t 
se the word “ stole ” even in his anger, while the Elder was looking 
:i him) nearly a dollar a head too much. That’s the kind oi Christian 
DU are I I don’t like such Christians, and, therefore, I’ll leave your 
Duse as soon as I can. 1 feel ashamed I ^didn’t tell that ^^er 
DU were deceiving him. 1 feel as if I had been a party to the 
ieat.^’- 

While the young man was ^)eaking the Elder looked at him 
itaitly. Now and than as Bancroft spoke Conklin’s face tudtched, 
it he answered never a word. An hour later the |^ir turned 
ito the ordiard and through it to the stable. As soon as ho had 
nsaddled his horse and rubbed it down and made it comfortable 
nth some com, B^croft hastened to the house. He wanted to be 
lone. On the stoop he met Miss Conklin and said to her hurriedly: 

I can t talk now, Loo, I’m tired out and half crazy i I must go 
D my room and rest. After supper I’ll tell you oveiy’thing. Please 
Dn’t keep me! ” 

Supper that evening was a silent meal. The Elder didn’t speak 
ice; the two young people were absorbed in their own thoughts, 
id Mrs. Conklin’s various efforts to make talk were crowned with 
iccess only when she turned to Jake. Mrs. Conklin, indwd, was 
Jdom successful in anything she attempted. She was a 'woman of 
:ty, or thereabouts, and her face still showed traces of former good 
oks, but the^ light had long left her blue eyes, and the colour her 
ieeks, and with years her figure hud grown painfully thin. Mrs. 
onklin’s character was pe^pliar in its restless weakness. IShc was 
le of that numerous clasD who delight in taking sti-angers into their 
mfidence. Unappreciated by those w'ho know them they seek 
Tmpathy from polite indifference or curiosity. Before ho hud been 
day in the house Bancroft had heard all about Mrs. Conklin’s 
irly life. How her father had been a large farmer in Amherst 
ounty, Massachusetts; how comfortable and happy her childhood 
3d ^en: We always kept one hired man all through the wiutfjr, 
ad in summer often hud eight or ten ; and then, though vou mightn’t 
iink it now, I was the belle of all the parlies ; ’’ how Dave (her 
usband) had come to work for her father, and how she had taken a 
kin’to him, though ho was “so wild.” Then she told of Dave’s 
Duversion and how the Revivalist Minister, who w'as also an Aboli- 
misi, had proclaimed the duty of emigrating to Itansas to prevent 
i> fron^ecoming a slave state, and how Dave had taken up the idea 
her to go with him. Her story become pathetic in 
pite of Lor self-pity wlien she told of the hardships of that settle- 
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when her husband was^ a^ hdeW 
^1^8 came of hor the slav/traderTi 

upon the Kansas AbomS lu«i nmde another 

gether unfit for such rude trLiV ^°®au was alto- 

fact that the Elder had 
with her. If helSl jlT^^^ 

wwnotwhatSs^oi 

father’s house ait 

futile ranity but her lflr>i * ^ was based on a weak and 

danm-r +t,« PU - “aracter. In those early days of loneliness and 

alloStol r ^ad prevented him from 

ffotoing to his wife the sympathy which might have enabled her to 

ovemome her teirors. « The Elder never talked anything over with 
me. was the burden of her complaint; and thus soLde had killed 
every power in her save vanity. And the form her vanity took was 
peculiarly irritating to her husband, and in lesser degree to her 
the Elder nor Loo could or would have founded 
thwr self-esteem on adventitious advantages of upbringing. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Mrs. Conklin was never more than an uncomfortable shadow 
in Jier own house, and this evening her repeated attempts to bring 
about a ^semblance of conversation only mado the silence and pre¬ 
occupation of the others painfully evident. 


As soon as the supper things wore cleared away, Miss Loo signalled 
to Bancroft to accompany her on to the stoop, where she asked liim 
w^hat had happened. ^ 

“ I insulted the Elder," he said,and I told him I should leave 
his house as aoou as I could/' 

“You don’t mean that! ” e\cb:nvicd the girl, and then, “You 
must take that back, Georg^n Idl leak to papa; he’ll mind me.” 

“No,” Bancroft went on firmly; “speaking won’t do any good. 
I’ve made up my mind. It’s imposs'; L. for me to stay here,” 

“ Then you don’t care for me. Bi t that’s not so! Say it’s 
not BO, George. Say you’ll stay— and i' l come down this evening 
after the old folks have gone to bed, a d tit with you. There! ” 

Of course Bancroft yielded to a cer ain extent, tho pleading face 
upturned to his was too beautiful to bo denied, but he wouldn’t 
promise more than that he’d tell lor in tho evening what had 
occurred, gnd take counsel with her. 

About nine o’clock, as usual, the Ebler and .Mrs. Conklin retired. 
Half an hour later Bancroft and Loo were seated togeth^in the 
corner of tho back stoop. They sat like lovers, his arm about her 
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waist. He had told her all. Loo expressed relief; she had 
thought it iBuoh worse; all he had got to do was to say he didn^t 
mean it, and she’d get the Elder to forget ,And. forgive. to 

that Bancroft would in no wise consent. Ho hod meant and (iid 
mean every word, and could take hack nothing. And when the girl 
appealed to his affection for her he could only say he’d think it over. 

You know I like you^ Loo, but I can’t do impossibilities. It’s 
unfortunate, perhaps, but it’s done and can’t be undone. And then, 
annoyed at being pressed further, ho thought they d better go 
in: ’twas very cold; she’d catch a chill if she sat longer, and there 
was no sense in that. The girl, seeing that her pleading was of no 
avail, grew angry: his affection was good enough to talk about, but 
it couldn’t mean much if he denied her so little a thing; but it 
didn’t matter, she didn’t care after all—and so forth, when they 
were startled by the sound of a door opening. Quickly Loo 
slipped round the corner of the s^op and disappeared. Ban¬ 
croft had just time to get round the corner, too, when the back¬ 
door opened, and footsteps went down the steps. Bancroft could 
not avoid looking to see who was on foot at such an untimely 
hour. To his surprise he saw the Elder in his night-shirt and with 
bare feet walking towards the stables through the long grass already 
stiff with frost. Before the Elder disappeared Bancroft had ascertained 
that Loo had gone up to bed the front way, and then curiosity overcame 
his first impulse, which had been to follow her example, and almost 
without considerin g what be was doing, be went after the Elder. When 
Bancroft had passed through the stables and got to the fop of the 
bluff overlooking the creek, he was surprised to see the Elder twenty 
yards below him at the water’s edge. In mute surprise he watched 
the old man tie his night-shirt up under his arm-pits, wade into 
the ice-cold water and kneel down. Then he heard the Elder 
begin what was evidently intended to be a prayer. At first the 
phrases used were conventional, but gradually the old man’s earnest¬ 
ness and excitement overcame his sense of the becoming, and he 
talked to God of what lay near his heart in simple words, and 
disjointed phrases. 

“That young man to-day jes’jumped on me! He told me I’d 
plagued them cattle half to dea^, and I’d acted lies and cheated 
Hamsdell out of three hundred dollars. ’Twas all true. There ain’t 
no doubt about that. I s’pose I did plague the cattle, though 
I’ve often been as thirsty as they were—after eatin’ salt pork and 
workin’ all day in the sun. I didn’t think of that when I salted 
the floor. But I did act to deceive Hamsdell, and I reckon I 
made nigh on three hundred dollars out of the deal. ’T^ras wrong. 
But 8^ here”—and unconsciously the old man’s voice rose—-“You 
know all my life, 0 Lord. You know everythin’. You know I 
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never lied or cheated any one for myself. You know Tve worked 
hard and honestly for over forty years, and always J)een poor. 
I yver troubled about it, and I donH care now, biit fer Loo. 

** She*s 80 pretty and voung, Jes^ like a flower wants sunshine, 
she wants pleasure, and when she don^t git it, she feels bad. 
She’s so young and soft. Now she wants a pile of money and a 
planner, and I couldn’t git it for her no other way. I had to 
cheat. 


0 Lord, ef I could kneel down hyar and say I repented with 
godly repentance fer sin and determination never to sin agen, I’d 
jest do it, and ask you to pardon mo for Jesus’ sake, but I can’t 
repent—I jes’ can’t! . . . You see my heart, 0 Lord, and you 
know I’ll go on cheatin’ ef that’ll get Loo what she wants. And 
so I’ve come down hyar to say that Loo ain’t with me in the 
cheatin’; it’s all my sin. I know you punish sin. I know you’ll 
punish the stiUnecked sinner. I’ll take the punishment. Put 
it right on to me. I’m the sinner, that’s justice; but, 0 Lord, 
leave Loo oi,.‘ . don’t know nothin’ about it. I’m the sinner ; 
I’ll bear '.nt punlshui'mt; that’s just; that’s why I’ve come down 
hyar int th ' w'aior to show I’m wiUin to bear what You send. 
Amen, 0 Oor^ God. In Jesus’ name, Amen.” 

And ti l^lder rose quie%, came out of the creek, wiped his 
dripping Itmbs with his hand as well as he could, and then let down 
his night-shirt and prepared to climb the bluff. Needless to say, 
Bancroft had already slipped through the stables and reached the 
house before the Elder had scaled the hill. ^ 

As he .sat in his room and thought, Bancroft grew intensely 


ashamed of himself There was no doubt of the Elder’s sincerity, 
and he had insulted him. The Elder had ^iyen up his principles; 
he had done violence to ilie habits of his life, and shame to his 
faith and practice, all iu order that his daughter might have her 
pianner. The giotef;qe*' pronunciation of the word brought tears 
into Bancroft’s eyes. a fine old fellow Conklin was! Of 

course he wished to hear ^lie whole burden of his sin and ita 
punishment. It would he c to go to him on the morrow and beg 
his pardon. Wrong done as th Elder did it, Bancroft felt, was more 
than right. What a Christian le was at heart. And what a man! 

But the girl who asked f r such sacrifice—what was she ? All 
the iealousy all the humilif tion he had suffered on her account, 
came back to him; she would have her father ateal » ‘hat she got 
tbp niano^ What vanity wis m her! What cold selfishness! 
No she wasn’t worth mueh, in spite of her beauty^ He’d be worse 
" ’ • to give his life to such a woman. If her se^shness 

u ^n-vP her father-and such a father-to wrong, whe^would 
it drive her husband ? No, no, he was warned in time ; he would 
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oommit no such irreparable ioUy. He would match her seldahuew 
with equal prudence. Who could blame him P That was/what the 
steel glitter in her eyes betokened—cold selhshness; and he 
thought of her as Hebe!—Hebe who’d give poisoned wine to those 
who loved her. He was well saved from that. 

Then his thoughts called her up before him, and the beauty of her 
face and the loveliness of her hgure came upon his astonished senses 
like a warm, perfumed wind. As she had sat beside him that evenings 
his arm round her waist, he had felt the soft, full curves of her form, 
and as he thought of it his blood grew hot. And then her face— 
how lovely it was! That appealing air mode her irresistiblo; 
and even when she was angry, how beautiful I What a pity so 
lovely a creature should have so shallow a heart. For of that there 
was no doubt. Vain she was and shallow-hearted. Selfish, too, and 
imperious! 


CHAPTER III.~^TKK ELDER TESTED. 

!Next day at breakfast Mr, Morris came in. lie was u fair typo of 
young, Western farmer, rough but kindly, ill-edueatcd but Sensible. 
When his appetite was satisfied ho wanted to know whether they 
had heard the news. 

No ” Mrs. Conklin replied, “ they had heard nothing unless the 
Elder in Eureka*'—but the Elder shook his head, and so Morris 
went on. • 

''Folks say the Government in Washington has sent General 
Custer out here with troops to re-establish the Indian boundary. 
Away East they thougbf the settlers were stealing the Indian 
Reserve, and so the troops were sent with surveyors to draw the 
line again.” 

After a pause, “ That seems right,” said the Elder; that seems 
right.” 

But you ve ploughed and raised crops on the Indian land across 
the crik,” objected Morris ; we all hev*. Air we to give it up P ” 

No answer came from the Elder. 

" Any way,” Morris went on, “ Custer's at Wichita now. He 11 
be hero they say in a day or two, and we've called a meetin' in the 
school-house for this evenin', and we hope j'ou'Il be thar. 'Tain't 
likely we're goin' to stand by and see our crops destroyed I We 
must hold together, the boys say, and all'll come right.” 

. “ That's true,” said the Elder; " that seems right,” 

Tl^jn I kin say,” said Morris, rising, " that you'll be thar, 
Elder. All us young uns hold by you, and what you say we'll do.” 
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" Wall," replied tie Elder slowly, “ I don’t know. I kain’t see 
my Tvay to goin. , , , I\e always done for myself by myself, and I 
rn^n to—right through; but the moetin’ seems a good idee. I'm 
ndt contradictin' that. It seems strong . . . Only I don't go 
much on meetin's. . , . They hain't never helped me. But a 
meetin' seems strong—for them that likes it." 

^ And with this assurance Morris was fi^ to he content and go 
his way. 

Bancroft had listened to the colloquy with new feelings. Pre¬ 
pared to regard all that the Elder said or did with admiration, it 
wasn't difRcult for him now to see the real meaning of the rough, 
tortured phrases. For ho was drawn to the Elder by moral sym¬ 
pathy, and this force his Boston up-bringing tended to strengthen. 

It was right, he felt, that the Elder should go on his own path, 
fearing nothing that men could do. 

In the evening ho mot Loo. She s'posed with a careloss air that 
he was goin' to pack them leather trunks of his. 

Bnia.. > ' replied seriously,Tve thought it over. I’m 
goin' to heg ih: Elua^'b ]«ardon and take hack all I said to him." 

“Oh!" ' noc the girl enthusiastically, “then you do care for 
me, Gcorgr * .:’ra so glad! Oh, I've been real miserable since 

last night; t ei ied myself to sleep, so I did. Now I know you 
lovo mo I'i: do anythin'! I'll learn the planner; you see of I 
don't.” 

“ Perlmps," replied Bancroft coldly, the old anger growing warm 
in him at tho mention of the planner—“ perhaps 'twould he better 
if you gave up the idea of the piano ; that costs a good deal," he 
added significantly, and then, “ If you'd read hooks and try to live 
in tlie thought of the lime, 'twould ho better. Wisdom,” he went 
on scntentiously, is io he won cheapl;p!lnd by all, hut success in 
an art depends on natural gifts.” 

“I 8ee,'iretorted Miss loo defiantly, “you think I can’t learn to 
play like your sisters, and j ’;n ^■ely ignorant and had better read and 
cret to know all other peop o ]u.ve said, and ypu call that wisdom. 
I don't. Memory ain't sense ; guess. And to talk like you ain't 
everythin'!" 

“No " Bancroft replied, re ai- jd to common sense by the quick 
intuitive reason of the girl, “i.emory isn't sense, but still one 
ought to know the best thads been said and thought in the 
world It's easier to climb i le ladder when others have shoTO 
us the rungs. And surely to lalk correctly is better than to talk 

incorrectly." 

“It don*t matter much I reckon, so long as one gets your meoIL- 
ine BEd aa for tte ladder a monkey conld do tkat." _ 

Bancroft was puzzled, a constant misinterpretation gives pause. 
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Vaguely Le felt that Loo was all wrong as usual, but whj sbcnild 
be trouble to put ber right ? So be relapsed into silence. 

With wounded heart the girl waited; she was hurt, felt ho dida^t 
care for her, couldn’t even guess how she hod offended him, but 
when his silence continued her vanity came to her aid, other men^ 
would care for her if he didn’t; she'd show him, and so she added 
with seeming carelessness. 

I'm asked out to-night, so I guess I'll have to' get ready and 
go. Good night, George Bancroft! " 

"Good night, Miss Loo," replied tho young man, quietly, 
though the pain he felt, proved that jealousy may outlive love, Still 
he had too much pride, to show his concern. “ I think I shall go 
to this meeting to-night at the school-house." 

And they parted. Loo went upstairs to her room to cry over 
her misery and George's coldness, to wish she had Iweu better 
taught, and had learned her lessons in school more carefully, to eoim? 
at last to the conclusion, a wise one on the whole, that if he wouldn't 
love her, other men would, and to resolve when she got the ebunco 
to show him that they did. 

Bancroft went to the meeting, which was completely unanimous. 
A young farmer from the next County was ])resent, avIio told how 
a United States officer with twelve men and a surveyor had come 
and the boundary line, and torn up his fences and trampled 

down the corn which, they said, he had planted in the Indian 
Reserve. The meeting thereupon resolved that, 

"In view of the fact that the land cultivated by Americail citizens 
in or upon the Indian Reserve had never been used or cultivated 
by the Indians who keep to the woods, and that it was God’s.will 
that land should bring forth fruit for the subsistence of man, 
therefore they were rested to stand upon their rights as citizens 
and to defend the same against all !•." 

It was furthermore determined to send copies of lhis*resolutiou 
to General Custer, and also to ^Vashington to the President, the 
Senate, and Congress. 

After ^is the meeting broke up, but not before those present had 
resolved informally to stand by anyone of their number who might 
suffer through the aggression of the United States troops. 

When Bancroft returned homo the Elder and Mrs. Conklin were 
still up, and to them he gave an account of what had passed at 
th^ tneeting. 

Wben they were on the point of going to bed Bancroft with an 
apology to Mrs. Conklin, said that he had a word to say to tho Elder. 
As soon 06 they were alone Bancroft began: ^ 

" MW Conklin, I insulted you yesterday. I'm sorry for it. I 
hope you'll forget and forgive." 
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■f A tlic Elder meditatiyely, wliile taking the prof- 

that's Christian, I reckon. But the .truth's the 
^IF • • « . Still (abruptly turning as if to leave the room) ‘‘ the 
coin s most ready to be cut, ef "—and his steady eyes met Bancroft's 
ef the United States troops don't eat it all up ve’U have a good 
year. . . . Good-night." 

A day or two later, the Conklins and Bancroft were seated at 
dinner when a knock came at the door. “ Come in!" said Mrs. 
Conklin, and in stepped a young man in the uniform of a United 
States cavalry oiEcer. He lifted his cap as he entered and apologised 
for his intrusion. 

“ Elder Conklin, I think ? " (The Elder nodded his head, bu t 
went on eating.) “My business isn't pleasant, 1 fear, but it 
needn't take long, Fm sent by General Custer to draw the 
boundary line between the State of Kansas and the Indian Be- 
Bcrve, to break down all fences in or upon the Heserve erected 
by citimis of United States, and to destroy such crops as may 
have been pla‘te<i i: - Ptcservation by such citizens, 1 regret 
to say our su we v: tells me the boundary line here is Cottonwood 
Creek, and, tl nei >re, I i.mst notify you that to-morrow at or about 
noon 1 shall lore to carry out my orders, and to destroy the 
crops and fent s f jund on the further side of the Creek." 

And again tlm young man .‘••htgl-d for his intrusion and for 
the short uutice he was compelled to give—this last evidently a con¬ 
cession to iliaa Conklin's beauty—^before he disappeared. 

“ Oh papa! ” cried Loo, as he vanished, “ why didn't you ask 
him in to have some dinner ? He jest looked splendid, and that 
uniform's too lovely 1" 

The Elder said not. a word. Ncithe^J^e courteous menace of 
the young officer nor his daughter's reproach seemed to have any 
effect upon him. Gravely ho went on with his dinner. That the 
Elder hadn't noticed vviuii }\h daughter said astonished Bancroft 
and set him thinking, but 's outspoken admiration of the offi.cer 
didn’t trouble him us she I yd t.uticipated. It simply confirmed 
him in his worst suspicions. i.'^ry it made him and jealous, but 
jealousy doesn't always increase L e. His nature was neither deep 
nor intensely passionate; he h td dways Kved in the conventions 
which the girl constantly outn gea, and they now exercised their 
influence. Besides, he was un oncemed enough to^ see that the 
girl intended to annoy him. -n fine, Bancroft was much mbj-e 
Lxious to know what the Elder meant to do than what Loo 


thought or felt. . . -l* -d ^ 

A few tours later the clue was given to him. Before supper 

Jake camo nnd told him as a piece of news that “ PapaVshot- 
ffun wam’t in his room. Had he gone out huntin ? Bancroft 

O ^ N 
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ooxtldn’t rid himself of the thought that this fact was signifi¬ 
cant And in the evening his suspicions were confirmed A for, 
though the Elder showed no change in manner, Bancroft nou^ 
that the father’s eyes dwelt upon Loo with more mtentuess^than 
usual. 

At breakfast next morning nothing of interest happened, save that 
Bancroft announced his intention of coming home early to dinner. 
On his way back from school, some three hours later, Bancroft 
saw a knot of riders coming up the valley about a mile away, and 
his eye caught the glitter of steel. xVs ho turned to enter the 
house he met the Elder on the doorstep. 

“ There they come! ho said, involuntarily pointing down the 
valley. 

‘"Hum,” replied the Elder; and he left the stoop, going towards 
the outhouses. 

Bancroft had only just entered the parlour when Mrs, Conklin 
came in. She seemed to be irritated and not excited, os he had 
expected. 

” I suppose you met the Elder P” 

"YesI" said Bancroft “He went towards the stable, I 
Aonght of accompanjing him, but was afraid he wouldn’t like it" 

“ He mightn’t like it,” Mrs. Conklin agreed, and then_“ I guess 

he’s fussed about that com. When he broke that land I told him 
’twould bring trouble, hut he nerer minds what anyone says to tiim 
He should mind his wife, though, sometimes, shouldn’t he? But 
Aere! P’raps you’ll take his part Anyway it has all happened as 
I knew it would. And what ’ll he do now ? that’s what I’d like to 
know.^ jUI that com lost and his work on tho fonces-he jest 
worked himself to deatlyj^ those logs—all lost now. We shall bo 
quite poor spin It's too bad. I’m never had any money since 
I left home. ’ And bore Mrs. ConkHn’s face puckered itseH up as 
if she were about to cry, but tho impulse of vanity was stronger, 

r? I think it’s real wicked Of the ElL! 

I told him so. H he’d ask that young man to let him cut the 
corn, Im sure he wouldn’t refuse. But he’U never toko mv 

right.” I know I’m 

Bancroft look^ at her curiously. Evidently tho woman had no 

Erwjr 0^ 0^ ker husband’s character. So 

he contented bimwlf by saymg lightly, “ I guess it’U be aU right,” 

Loo ‘Tvo not seen Miss 

Loo, and .lake wasn’t in school this morning.” 

anythin’ has happened to J&e ! ” and 
^rs. OonUin sunk weakly into the nearest chair; •• but thar ain’t 
noswimmin’nor skatin’ now. men he comes in I’U frigrton 
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i't know that Fm 
1 like to help you 

cno^viedging thereby 
yo\t kain’t. I guesa 


t ^ Elder, He mustn’t miss hifl schoolin’, 

bright, ain’t he?-—Loo ? Her father sent her to the 
Mi^iSes about somethin’; I don’t know what.” 

When Bancroft came down-stairs, after furmshing himself with 
a small reYolyer, his only weapon, the Elder was not in the out¬ 
buildings, nor yet in the stables, so Bancroft had to think in order 
to guess at his whereabouts. Suddenly it struck him that the soldiers 
could only get to the Elder’s corn - field by crossing the bridge, which 
lay a few hundred yards higher uj> the creek. Thither Bancroft 
made his way with all speed. When he reiJekcd the l^ sp of tho rise, 
looking down on the bridge, he san the Ei«.h *• V‘ ^‘tly walking across 
the wooden structure in the ineviteble, long ■ ^ ; .: v-brown, holland 
coat. In a minute Bancroft was 1 ;: his side' Elder seemed 

determined not to speak nor pay iny attention Ivim, the school¬ 
master began, 

thought I’d come with you, Elder. 1 
much good, but I sympathise with you, and 
if I could.” 

Yes,” replied the Elder slowly, and as if ; 
the young man’s profiered aid, ‘^But I guo 
not,” he added thoughtfully. ^ 

In silence the pair went on to the spot v ihe trees fringing 
the creek gave place to the koad field < maize; there, at the 
comer of the fetce, the Elder stopped . 1 , alter a long pause, 
said, as if speaking to himself , 

“ It runs, I reckon, seventy-five hushel , tlr.. acre, end the™ "e 
two hundred acres.” After another p se ke went on. That 
nigh on four thousand dollars. . . I must have spent three 

Tn^rfid dollars this year iu hired L, » on that ground, and 
tt half yet, . ■ Thar’s a pi! of profit and work on that 

"'tStSL.p- r. Sr* 

7 wkntto sav for the calm senout et of the Elder seemed to 
know wha ^ ^ appearing over 

repel sympathy, b t ^^h^ the creekah xo .if EnitedStates cavalry; 
the nscon theoth ^ ^ ^ civilian, probably the 

the young Imiltenant k, aaw that the 

..rveyor, by i x the Tm. Quickly he fol- 

EUer had left him, appeared 

" “• 

deciri^®^y» . , ^Tflin’t you e com and you’ve no cause to 

« Don’t in hyar. 

mix youwdf in to ^ ^ eyes filed on 

Involuntarily nan 

the upright figure ^ ^ 2 
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into the high, unhlackened boots. As the soldiers rode un the 
young Hentenant dismounted quickly, throwing his reins to a tr^mr. 
Then he stepped close to the fence, touchiftg his cap careless!^ to 
the Elder as he began to speak. 

** Well, Mr. Conklin, here we are, and I regret IS’o orders to pull 
down your fences and destroy the crop. But therc*8 nothing else to 
be done.” 

“ Yes,” the Elder replied, gravely, I guess you know your work. 
But”—^and as he spoke he drew his shot-gun in front of him, and 
rested his hands upon the muzzle—you mustn^t pull down my 
fence nor destroy this crop.” And the long upper lip came down 
over the lower, giving an expression of obstinate resolve to the hard, 
tanned face. 

“ You don*t seem to understand,” retorted the lieutenant, a little 
impatiently, this land Ix h'ng?*- to the Indians, it has been secured to 
them by the United States Government, and you've no business 
either to fence it in or plant it.” 

That's all right,” answered Conklin, in the same steady, quiet, 
reasonable tone. “ That may all be jes' so, but them Indians warn't 
usin' the land; they keep to the w’oods I guess. , . But I broke this 
prairie ten years ago, and it took eight bosses to do it, and I've sowed 
it ever sence till the crops hev grown good, and now you come and 
tell me you're goin* to pull up the fences and tromple down the corn. 
]N^o, sir, you ain't—that ain't right.” 

“ Bight or wrong,” retorted the young lieutenant, “ I'ye got to 
carry out my orders, not to reason about them. Hero, sergeant, let 
three men hold the horses and get to work on this fence.”* 

As the sergeant advanced and put his hand on the lop layer of the 
heavy, snake-fence, theifiider put the shot-gun to his shoulder and 
said, 

Ef you pull down that bar I’ll shoot.” 

Involuntarily the sergeant took his hand from the bar and turned 
to his officer as if awaiting further instructions. 

“ Mr. Conklin,” said the lieutenant, moving forward, “ this is pure 
foolishness : we're twelve to one and wc’rc only soldiers and have 
to carry out orders. I'm sorry, but I must do my duty.” 

“ That's all right,” said the Elder, lowering his gun delibcrately. 
‘‘ That's all right. You’ve your duty—perhaps I've mine. Taint 
my business to teach you yours ; I'll attend to mine.” 

•For a moment the lieutenant stood as if utterly undecided, then 
he turned round and said to his troopers, Half a dozen of you advance 
and cover him with your rifles. Now Mr. Conklin, if yof resist you 
must ^4^0 the consequences. I have to toll you that resistance here 
is rebellion against the United States Government and rebellion 
means—you know what. Sergeant, down with tlie bar.” 
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The Elder stood as if lie hadn’t heard what had been said to 
hmybut as the sergeant laid hold of the bar, again the shot-gun 
wept up to the old man’s shoulder, and ho said sharply, 

“Ef yoxi throw down that bar I’ll shoot yow.” Again the ser¬ 
geant paused, and looked at his officer. Evidently ho didn’t like his 
position. 

At this juncture Bancroft couldn’t help interfering. The Elder’s 
attitude had excited in him more than mere admiration; wonder, 
reverence filled him, and his blood boiled at the thought that per¬ 
haps the old man would pay for his obstinacy with his life. Turning 
to the lieutenant, he said, 

“Sir, you musn’t order your men to fire.” Then, reflection 
aiding, he added, You’ll raise the whole country against you if 
you do that. This is surely a law case and not to be decided by 
violence. Buck decisions are not to be taken without reflection 


and distinct orders.” 

» Those orders I have,” replied the lieutenant, “ and 1 ve got to 
curry tliom . - .n'n'c’s the pity,” he added between his teeth as he 

turned ugiu-^ 1 o .' ..opers evidently to give a decisive ~“d 
At this n im.n., down from the blnfl and over the wooden hndge 
came olatt, ■■in,; a crowd of farmers all armed and the younger on^ 
whirlin'^ t cir rifles or revolvers as they rode, loromost among them 

^•e eAlr A ims and Seth Stevens, and between these two rode young 

jreConhlinon.Jack. As they reached the comer of the fence the 

r ““r:: 

V ? 1 \Vp finn^t mv United States soldiers to pull our 

“f.sr;:,;.; -y- 

resist, you must ^ to him, for reinforcements 

hopelessnees of tw bridge, and already the soldiers 

oi I*-" ' r 5” SW.J I-*., -ill 

were outnumhered ^ome close to 

»Damn the consequences, t! > totr spoa , 

the comer of the fence. ,„tpn„nt “ you’d better go hack to 

.. Young man,” he said to ^ou to fight the hull 

Wichita. I he added, “thar ain’t no need 

township; an, » q^hen he climbed quietly oven the 

for any cussin, as i kiu_ 

the stable .d clean him. Tell your 

r^othcr Ite cornin’ up bridge With 

• ^ rtwrelcTfheleutensnt felt that the matter was ended for 
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the present. Five minutes later the troopers recrossed the\ridgo 
on their way to the camp near Wichita, while Morris and son» of 
the older settlers held a brief consultation. It was agreed that 
should be on the same spot at six o^clock on the morrow, and some 
of the younger spirits voluntarily declared that they would scout 
about towards Wichita and keep the others informed of what was 
going on in that quarter. 

When Bancroft reached the house vith Morris—neither Stevens 
nor any of the others felt inclined to trespass on the Elder s hospi¬ 
tality without an express invitation—^he found dinner waiting. Loo 
had not returned, had, indeed, as Moiris said, resolved to spend the 
day with his wife; but Jake was present and irrepressible; he wanted 
to tell all he had done to secure the victory. But he hud scarcely 
begun when the Elder shut him up by telling him to eat, for hc^d 
have to go right back to school. There was manifestly no feeling of 
triumph in the Elder, He scarcely spoke a w ord, and when !Morris 
told what had been resolved upon, he merely nodded, but said nothing 
in approval or disapproval of the proposed preparations. In fact, 
one would have inferred from his manner that the wliolo matter had 
nothing whatever to do with him, and that he took no interest in it. 
The only thing that appeared to trouble liim was Loo’s absence and 
fear lest she should have been fussed ” ; but when ^lorris declared 
that neither his wife nor Loo knew anything, and Bancroft announced 
his intention of driving over to fetch Loo home, the Elder seemed 
to be quite content and only said, 

“Jack, I reckon, has had enuff. You’d better take the white 
mare; she’s quiet,” 

On their way home in the buggy, Bancroft told Loo how her 
father had defied the United States troops, and how quietly he had 
taken his victory. The young man declared that he admired the 
Elder more than any man he had ever knowm, and ended by saying 
emphatically, 

“ I think he’s a great man, a hero! And if he had Kved in 
another time, or in another place, poets would have sung his courage.” 

“ Really,” replied the girl; but her tone was not enthusiastic, 
although in her heart she rejoiced that Gporge seemed to be pleased. 
“ Perhaps he cared for her after all,” she thought. 

“ What are you thinking about, Loo ? ” Bancroft asked, surprised 
at her silence. 

“ I was just wonderin’ then,” answered the girl, startled out of 
her fit of abstraction, “ how father made you like him. It appears 
a*8 if I couldn’t, George,” and she turned towards Bancroft os she 
spoke,^^Wiile her wistful eyes sought to read his face. 

Without doubt the girl was in earnest; her voice trembled as she 
spoke, and there was in her manner a submission and humility which 
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touc^d Bancroft; deeply. Besides, all the good impulses in him had 
heqf called into active life by his admiration of the Elder, and so he 
his disengaged arm round Loo and drew her yielding form to 
him as he replied, 

« Kiss me, Loo dear; and let us try to get on better together in 
future. There’s no reason why we shouldn’t,” he added, whether ^in 
question or assertion would have been difficult to determine. The 
girl’s vain and facile temperament required but little encouragemen 
to abandon itself in utter confidence. In her heart of hearts she 
felt sure that every man must admire her, and as nothing in an- 
croft’s tone gave her warning, she chattered away in the o ® 
gpirits till the homestead was reached. lu fact Loo s goo 
aU self-satisfaction made the evening pass memly. 
the <^irl said or did pleased the Elder, that B^crolt saw now 
clearly. Wlietler she kugherl or talked, teased Jake or q^e^tioned 
Baucroit, the Elder’a eyes followed her with iramfeat pleasure and 
admiration. As ho rose to go to bed he said simply, _ 

I?s been u , ■ d day-a good day,” ho added impressively, as 

1,0 Ilia i’ ll, htei ill ids anns and kissed her... ^ 

iatroft n,,‘ ifooi ^arly next morning. Shortly after sunnso he 

wcl down 0 th ^ famous cornfield and found a couple ° 

went doiin feeth 

watch. Th )/-“i “ then scouting towards 

Stevens and .tLehard^, it pp ' „ .v p^j-agg which sent 

Wichita. meul was 

Bancroft to breakfast wi a famous‘‘comer ” The Elder had 

over Bancroft ° seemed as helplessly indifierent 

gone about hiswo ij^t Bancroft-bred in the 

aspsual; Loo was . . ; ■ t Wcatern ignorance; General 

East^felt sure that all ™ At the “ eornor ” 

Custer,hetbougW,wilw^^u already assembly. 

he found a coupl ■ ^1 opinion was that Custer 

T.,r~.a .p «■» «“■?» » 

“IS, mt «■ .bit' tor bim f do, I ««koo, b.t .« 

1 .. > 1 t bowcv'ir Kiebards rode up, with his horse 
. tSeSVa^uotead that . iste. with three hundred nien,hsd 

broken out from H ooucluded. ^ 

« He’ll be byar lu ^ men went into the bigb^^rn, 

Forthwith counsel all was in order, Moms 

Iho rest lined the ski o young man set 

asked Bancroft to go an turned involuntarilyto look 

foot *on the there, not a mile away, was fcond of 

down the vi^^ey; » oougbt again the glitter of steel 

dust, and tbtoUob Baaoroft found him at t 

The ‘Elder .was not in 
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wood-pile, busily engaged in sawing and splitting logs fo\fire- 
wood^ 

“ Hurry, Elder,*' be said, ** Morris bus sent me to fetch you, l^d 
there's no time to be lost. Custer, with three hundred men, left 
Wichita at six o'clock this morning, and they'll be here within 
a quarter of an hour. They're in sight already." 

Reluctantly, as it seemed, the Elder paused, and resting on his 
axe asked, Is Morris alone ? " 

No I ” replied Bancroft, amazed to think the Elder could have 
forgotten the arrangements he had heard described the previous 
evening. “ There are two hundred men and boys down there in the 
comer and in the woods," and he rapidly sketched the position. 

“Wall," said the Elder meditatively, “ then I guess it's ull right. 
They'll get along without me. Tell Morris I'm at my chorea. And 
as he turned again to his work, he added, “ I've somethin' to do 
hyar.” 

From the old man's manner, Bancroft saw there was nothing to 
be accomplished, and, accordingly, he returned to the corner, where 
he found Morris standing inside the fence. 

“ I guessed so," w’as Morris's comment upon Bancroft's narration; 
he didn't seem surprised, however, for he went on, 

“ You and me '11 stay hyar in the open; w'e don't want to shoot 
ef we kin avoid it; there ain't no cause to as I kin see." 

Ten minutes afterwards the cavalrj' crossed the bridge two deep, 
and wound snake-like tow'ards the corner. With the first files came 
General Custer, accompanied by half-a-dozen officers, among whom 
Bancroft recognised the young lieutenant. Seeing Mx).fris, the 
General rode up to the fence and asked, 

“Mr. Conklin?" 

“ No,” replied Morris quietly, “ but I'm hyar for him, I guess— 
an' about two hundred more ef I'm not enuif," he added, drily, 
waving his hand towards the woods as he spoke. 

With a half turn in his saddle and a quick glance towards the 
line of trees on his flank, General Custer took in the situation. 
Clearly there was nothing to be done but retreat, with some show of 
saved dignity. 

“ Where shall I find Mr, Conklin ? I wish to speak to him." 

“ I'll guide ye,” was Morris's reply, “ ef you'll come alone; he 
mightn't fancy so many visitors to oncet." 

Morris and Bancroft climbed over the fence and General Custer 
put his horse in motion to follow them, the armed settlers showed 
themselves carelessly among the trees on the creek's bank. When the 
Elder was informed by Bancroft that General Custer was before his front 
door a58S?isbed to speak to bim, he laid down his axe, and in his 
shirt-sleeves skirted the house till he stood in front of his visitor. 
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I believe? 

ghat’s my name, General,” was the quiet reply. 

ve resisted United States troops with arms, and now, it 
seems, youVe got up a rebellion.” 

guess not, General,” said the Elder gravely, “I was Union 
all through the war, I como hyar as an Abolitionist, I don’t want 
nothin’, except to keep my fences up as long as they’ll stand, 
an’ cut my corn in peace.” 

Well,” General Custer replied, after a pause; ‘‘I must send to 
Washington for orders and state the facts us I understand them, but 
if the Eederal Courts give the case against you, as I’ve no doubt 
they will, I shall bo compelled to carry out the law, and resistance 
can only mean useless bloodshed.” 

^‘That’s so, the Elder replied, simply; ‘‘that’s so, I guess,” but 
what the phrase meant was not very clear save to Morris and Ban¬ 
croft, who understood that the Elder intended merely to deal with 
facts as they arose. 

With a curt ux./' r of his hand to his cap General Custer rode 
back to his n;on, who shortly afterwards filed again across the 
bridge on thei- \v(. r back to Wiebiia. 

'Wlieii the 'oasi was clear of soldiers some of the older settlers 
came up to Co tdin’s to take counsel together. On Morris’s repre¬ 
sentation it was agreed to collect from all the settlers interested two 
dollars a head for law expenses, and to send at once for lawyer 
Barkman of Wichita, in order to take his opinion on the case. It 
was further agreed that Morris should bring Barkman next day 
about ndfyl to Conklin’s, for if any other place had been fixed upon, 
it wnuld have been manifestly impossible to secure the Elder’s pre¬ 
sence, as he had aguiii gone oif to his, wgod-pile; and then the 
insurgents, without more ado, dispersed every man to his house. 

On returning home to diuTM^r next day Bancroft found a fine buggy 
drawn up in front of the staLL, and a negro busily engaged in clean¬ 
ing two strange borseH. Wht -i he entered the parlour he wasn’t 
surprised to find that Morris had dreody arrived with the lawyer. 
Barkman was apparently about f.' ty years of age; he was above 
the medium height and very stout, but still active. The face was 
heavy; its outlines obscured by fac; but the nose was thin and 
cocked inquisitively, and the ey s, though small, were quick and 
intelligent. The lawyer was over dressed ; his black frock-coat was 
too new; the diamond stud which shone in the centre of a vast 
expanse of shirt-front, was nearlj the size of a five-cent pieoe; his 
apwarance fillofl Bancroft with contempt. Nevertheless he seemed fo 
kn^ his business. As soon.as he had heard the facts he gM it as 
his opinion that an action against the Elder would lie in the Federal 
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Courts, and that the damages would certainly bo heavy. 
thing might be done; the act of war, he thought, would be dif^ilt 
to prove; in fine, they could but wait and see. ^ 

At this moment Mrs. Conklin came in accompanied by Loo to an¬ 
nounce that dinner was ready, Bnrkinan was of course introduced by 
tho mother to the daughter, and it was apparent that IjOO^s beauty 
made a deep impression upon him. Before seeing the girl Barkinan 
had seemed to look upon the position as hopeless, or nearly so; now 
he was ready to reconsider his opinion, or rather to modify it. His 
quick intelligence appeared to have grown keener as he suddenly 
changed his line of argument and began to put forth importance 
df getting the case folly and fairly discussed in Washington. 

‘‘I mnst get up affidavits from all the settlers,’* he said, “ond 
then, 1 gaCss, we’ll show the authorities in Washington that this 
isn’t a question in which they should interfere. But if I save you,” 
he went on, with a laugh intended to simulate frank good-nature, 
s’pose I may reckon on your votes when I run for Ciuigres*'.’* 

It was understood at once that Barkman had seized upon the 
proper, or rather the only possible method of defence. 31orris 
seemed to speak for the section when ho said:— 

" Ef you’ll take tho trouble now, I guess we’ll insure your elec¬ 
tion.” 

‘‘Never mind the election,” replied Barkman gooil-humourodly, 
“I guess that’ll he all right, and as for the trouble,if 3Iis8 Conklin,” 
and here he turned deferentially to the girl, “ would take a seat in 
J^y huggy and show me the chief settlers’ houses, T reckon I could 
get up the case in three or four days! ” ‘ * 

The eyes of all were turned upon Loo. Was it Bancroft's 
jealousy that made hiiTfoanile contemptuously as he, too, l<H>kcd at 
her? If so, tho smile was mistimed. For, flushing slightly, the 
girl answered, “ I guess I’ll be pleased to do what I kin,” and slie 
looked defiantly at Bancroft as she spoke. 


CHAPTER rv',—LOO PLAYS TEI'MPS. 

With the advent of Barkman upon the scene began for Bancroft 
a new series of experiences. Up to this time he had thought that 
tl^e chief danger of the situation lay in the poasibility that he might 
be seduced by Loo’s beauty into making her his wife. Now, although 
he hod resolved not to commit this “ irreparable mistake,” he found 
it ic^wjssible to imagine her given to another. 8he might not 
suit IKn ttt all ; she had done things not to be excused nor ex¬ 
tenuated, and yet the mere thought that Barkman might marry 
and live with her, irritated him intense! v. That was not to be ei^diired 
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ni/i ■.iLrl iiucoBsciously, Imlf .gainst hie better judg- 

SI ri. n 1 “^ited her. . ' • 

She was '1 "“’•nttge with such a man. 

moral inetieeV ‘^’’’vt *^‘8 tremuloua 

mora netmcte which are the crow and glory of womanhood; but 

111 'I ’^P^"“o'“o ™ faulty, her surroundings coarse—and after 
^ her beauty was marvellous. In spite of everything she deserved 
^tler than lawyer Barhnan. And so the jealousy that outHves 
love, gnawed at hie heart; now it made him exert all his powers of 
pkasing, now it forced tim to treat, her with a coldness and con¬ 
tempt against which she continually rebelled, . 

One day on returning from school he saw Barkman and Loo walk¬ 
ing together in the peach orchard. As they turned under the fruit 
trees, and the girl called to him and came quickly to meet him, 
Bancroft was seized by her beauty. The sunlight playing through 
the branchefl fell in golden flakes upon her head and dress j she 
moved gracefully, and tho immediate background of green leaves 
framed her flowerdike face and threw it into relief. But as soon as 
she spoke tlie enchantment vanished, and the demon of contempt 
seemed to possess him. 

“I guess you were goin^ in without speakin’” (In tones of 
tender rcmonstranco.) 

“ You have one with you whose trade is talk. I’m not needed,” 
was Bancroft’s curt rqdv. 

The ^irl, half-incensed, ' df-j.Taiin(-<l by his passionate exclama¬ 
tion, turned aside while Barkman advancing, said: 

Good day, Mr, Bancroft, good day LJ was just tryin’ to per¬ 
suade Miss Conklin lo come for another mve this evenin’ in order 
to get this matter of our^< b* ttii d Lp right ofi.” 

‘^Another drive; ' Bancii'-t repeated the words to himself, and 
then steadying his v< dee ansW'. cd roolly : ** You’ll have no difficulty, 
lawyer. 1 was just telling M. s hnklin that you talked splendidly 
—the result of long practice, I -u] oose.” 

“That’s it, sir,” replied the iwyer gravely, “it’s mainly a 
question of practice added to ift —natural gift,” but here Bark- 
man’s conceit died out as he cau 'ht an uneasy, impatient movement 
of Miss Conklin, and he went on quietly with the knowledge of life 
and self-control bom of long e;,pericnce. “ But anyway, I’m gjad 
you agree with me^for MissCoiklin may take your opinion after 
rejectin’ mino.” 

Plainly ^Bancroft saw the trap, but his jealous rage wouWn’t Be 
Wenied its course. Turning, tberefore, quietly to Mias Lodf^th a 
fetaile of contempt on his face, he said, 

P'No advice of mine is needed; Miss Conklin, I’m sure, has already 
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made up her mind to gratify you.—She likes to show the dlfcntry 
to strangers/^ he added bitterly. \ 

The girl flushed at the cold, contemptuous words, but her s^it 
wasn’t subdued, and her coquettishness stood her here in good 
stead. “Wall, Mr. Barkman,” she retorted, with a smiling glance 
at the lawyer, “ I guess I must give in; if Mr. Bancroft thinks 
I ought ter; there’s no more to be said. Pm willin’.” And the 
blue eyes flashed a challenge to Bancroft as she spoke. And so 
the evening drive which exasperated Bancroft past endurance, 
came ofl. 

A few evenings later Barkman had gone into AVichita, and 
Bancroft, subdued by the beauty of the night, asked Loo to go 
out with him upon the stoop. They stood together. Several 
minutes passed in silence, then he spoke as if to himself. 

“ What has this scene, this magical beauty, to do with man’s 
cares and restlessness ? Look, Loo, look how the silver light bathes 
the prairie and shimmers on the golden sea of corn, and throws 
lights as of spirit-flame among the trees, and makes of the little 
creek a ribband of enamel, 

“ And yet I daresay you prefer a great diamond gleaming in a white 
shirt-front and a coarse, fat face and a stream of comm on talk. 

“You,” and he turned to the girl, “whose beauty is like the 
beauty of nature itself, perfect and ineffable, AVhen I think of you 
and that coarse brute together, I shall always remember this 
moonlight and the zig-zagging snake-fence yonder, and the roll 
of tawdry, brown prairie, and the prostitution of pure loveliness 
to the common service of the world.” ■ ^ 

The girl turned towards him, onl}* half comprehending Lis some¬ 
what inconsequent rhapg^y, but understanding that he thought 
much of her, and glowmg with his extravagant praise of her 
beauty. “ But, George,” sbe said, shyly, because wholly delighted, 
and yet fearful of trusting to her joy, “I don’t think no more of 
lawyer Barkman than the moon thinks, of the fence or prairie, 
and I guess that’s not much,” she added, with u little laugh of com¬ 
plete content. 

But the so\md of her voice and the common phrases cf unedu¬ 
cated speech had broken the spell. Without speaking, Bancroft 
turned away, and the pair shortly afterwards entered the house. 

Needless to say Loo was not content with incidents such as 
these. Now and then she felt that Bancroft was making fun of 
Barkman, drawing him out and poking contempt at him. That 
seemed to her right enough. But often he turned his contempt 
upon her, and that she couldn’t endure. What had %ho done, 
whatS^s she doing, to deserve his sneers? She only wished 
him to love her, and she felt indignantly that every time she 
plagued him by goin’ with Barkman he was merciless, and* every 
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timofoe abandoned herself to him, he drew back. That wasn’t to be 
bwfto. She loyed him, yes ; no one, she knew, would ever make 
hroi as good a wife as she would. J^^o one oyer could. Why, there 
was nothin’ she wouldn’t do for him willingly. She’d jest see after all 
his comforts and everythin’. She’d tidy all his papers and fix up his 
things. And if he ever got ill, she’d jest wait on him day and night 
—so she would. There wasn’t anythin’ she wouldn’t do for him. 
^Nothin’! She’d be the best wife to him that ev^er was! 

Oh, why couldn’t he be good to her always! That was all she 
w’anted, to feel he loved her; then she’d show him, she’d jest 
tend on him mornin’, noon, and night He’d be happy, as happy as 
the day was long. How foolish men were. They saw nothin’ that 
was under their noses. “He loves me,” she said to herself, “he talked 
the other evenin’ beautiful; I guess he don’t talk like that to every¬ 
one, and yet he won’t give in to me and jest be content—once for 
all. It’s their pride makes ’em like that; their stupid, foolish pride. 
!?fothin’ els^ air foolish things, I’vo jest no pride at all 

when I think h-< i. except I know no one else could make him as 
happy as cc iiJ. Oh my! ” and she sighed with u vague sense of 
the mystc lou. burden of this incomprehensible world. 

“ An’ 1 g' es on bein’ mad with lawyer Barkmaii. Fancy, 
that fat ole man! He warn’t jealous of Seth Stevens or the officer, 
no, but c‘i‘ Barkman. Why, it’s foolish. Barkman don’t count. 
He talki^ well, yes, and is always pleasant, always; but he’s jest 
not ih'ij;. . . . Men air foolish anyway.” And so Loo’s soliloquy 
came to an end, 

lint Barkman, with the experience of his forty years and his cooler 
hhxid, saw more of the game than either Bancroft or Loo. Like 
(?haueer’8 Wife of Bath ho had learnt constant tendance and 

attention ” counted for niuoh with all women, and having studied 
Miss Conklin as an {iKli\a(lual woman ho felt that persistent flattery 
wo aid go a long way totuM-Ls winning her. “I’ve won harder cases 
hy studying the jury,” he h-ou^ht, “ and I’ll win her because I know 
her. That schoolmaster irrioai^ s her; I won’t. He says unpleasant 
things to her; I’ll say ple.'ise;;t things and I’ll win. She wants 
dresses and diamonds and l-k^ admiration; she shall have them, 
have them all through me. . . I’ll win the case, and there’s no 
judge here to go against me jx st when I’ve won. I guess it’ll be all 
right. . . . She’s the woman ' want to marry; so pretty that all 
the young men’ll wonder at my luck—luck, as if that counts. . . 
The mother ain’t a factor, that’s plain, and the father’s sittin’ on 
the fenc^; he’ll just do anythin’ for the girl, and if he ain’t well 
off what does that matter ? I don’t want money anyway/^nd he 
swelled with a proud sense of disinterestedness. 

“ Besides, what would the schoolmaster do with such a woman ? 
he couldn’t even keep her properly if he did his best. It’s a 
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duty to save the girl from throwin’ herself away on a young, i^vHried 
»iRTi like that.^^ - And again he felt as if his virtue must hel^Aim 
in the struggle. 

^^What a handsome figure she has! Her shoulders areheautiiul and 
-^lovely, that’s what she is—lovely, and she shall he my wife— 
there is no doubt about that. My first wife was good-looking, but 
not to be compared to this girl. Who’d ever have thought of find¬ 
ing such a dainty morsel in such a place. What a lucky dog l am 
after all! Yes, lucky because I know just what I want, and go for 
it right from the start. That^s all. That’s what luck means.” 

And so he resolved in the woods of his own thought to play the 
game for all ’twas worth,” carefully but boldly ; for grit often wins 
at poker—and in life. He got his opportunity at length. As they 
stepped into the buggy one afternoon he saw the girl was out of 
sorts. “ The schoolmaster’s been goin’ for her,” he said to himself, 
“ the domed fool.” And he set himself to soothe her. The task 
was a difficult one.' Loo at first was cold to him and even ill-tempered; 
she laughed at what he said and promised and got angry at his pre¬ 
tensions. His natural, kindly humour stood him in good stead hero. 
Quietly ho persisted ; with the adaptability of good-nature he wooed 
her in his own fashion, and before they reached the first settler’s house, 
he had half won her to kindliness. Here he made his victory com¬ 
plete. At every question he turned to her deferentially for counsel 
and assistance; he reckoned Miss Conklin’d know, he'relijfd on her 
for the facta, and when she spoke, he guessed that just oou<fiuded 
the matter. He was satisfied; her opinion was good enough for him, 
and so forth. 

The girl, wounded to the soul by Bancroft's persistent, causeless 
contempt, felt that sbe had met some one who appreciated 

her justly, and unconsciously she gave herself to the charm of 
soothing, dexterous flattery. 

Prom the look in the girl's eyes, Barkman felt, as they entered 
the buggy to go on, that the game was his own, and so it came 
about that he went a little too fast. At the beginning be talked to 
her with that deference which he had found recently to be so effec¬ 
tive. There was no one like her. What a lawyer she'd have made! 
How she got round the wife and so forced the husband to sign tho 
petition—’twas wonderful. He had '’never thought any woman 
could be so smart. He had never met any man who was her eqtxol. 

And the girl drank in the praise as the prairie absorbs rain. He 
meant it; that was clear. He had shown it in words and glances, 
and there before the Croftons. She had always known she could do 
such ^toga; she didn't know much about books, and couldn't talk 
fine abd^t moonlight, but the people she knew, sbe imderstood.* She 
was sure of that. But still 'twas pleasant to hear it. He must love 
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was clever; the best la\^er in the State; no doubt about it. 
Evej^one acknowledge that. And he he said no man was equal 
to«r. Oh, if only tho i other he said that, if pey Bancroft 
had—^but there, he was too wrappe up in himrelf, and, after all* 
what was he anyway! but still if ody he had—— 

; At this point of her musings the lawyer seeing the hushed cheeks 
and softened glance thought his moment he come, and resolved to 
use it. 

“Miss Conklin,*' he began, seriously,^“if you'd Join with me 
there's nothing we two couldn't do. Nothing! ^ They call me the 
first lawyer in the State, and I guess I'll get to Washington 
• soon; but with you to help mo I'd be there before this year is 
out. And as the wife of a Congressman, I guess you'd Just show 
them all the way. I'm rich already; that is, I can do what¬ 
ever you want, and it's a shame for such genius as yours, and such 
beauty, to be hidden here among people who don’t know how to 
appreciate you. But in New York and Washington you'd shine ; 
there's no fionl’ uboat that,” and as the word New York caused the 
girl'to looV a him wi*h earnest attention, he added, overcome by 
the sense if t )proJu:hing triumph, “Miss Loo, I love you; you've 
seen that, for joii take in everything. I know I'm not young, 
but I cai hr kinder and more faithful than young men, and” 
(here he slipped his arm round her waist) “ I guess all women want 
to be lov^. Won't you let me love you, Loo, as my wife ? ” 
Ne^oujly the girl slipped away from him; perhaps it was that 
the bi^gj -ride recalled her ride with George; perhaps it was that 
the caresc brought home to her the immense difference between then 
and pow. However that may be, when she answered, she answered 
witb full self-poBBcssiou. ^ ^ 

“ I guess what you say’s about right, afitrn^lf'you. But I don't 
want to marry—anyway not yet. Of course, I’d like to help you, 
and I'd like to live iu !NV* York, but—but I can't make up my mind 
all at once. You must wai -. If. you really care for me, that can't 
hard.” 

“ Yes,” Barkman replied, ‘ it's hard, very hard to feel uncertain 
of winning the only womai. ^ can love. But,”, he added, after a 
pause, “ I don't want to press y a. I rely on you, and I'll do what-^ 
Ofer you say.” 

His knowledge of the girl'; nature showed itself in the last sen¬ 
tences; it had forced him to control at once the bitter disappoint- 
ment which he had felt at an unexpected resistance, and which nkd, 
found expression in the tone cf his first words. 

^ “Well,•then,” Miss Loo '^p'ent on, mollified by his hnmiliJ^ 
|'‘you|Il go back to Wichita this evenin', as you said you wa^^ an4 
l^hen ?you return, the day after to-morrow. I'll tell you Yea or No I 
^hat do P'' and she smiled up into his face. ’ 
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Yep," replied Barktnaii, better than I had any »ht to 

expect Hope f^om you is better than certainty from nny\^er 
'woman/^ And in mood they reached the homestead* ^loo'* 
alighted at the gate ; ibb wouldn’t allow Barkmun even to enter; 
he was go xi^t 0# at once,but when he returned she'd meet hinh 
With a deferential raile, he lifted his hat, and tumed his horses* 
heads Wichita, waiting only for his servant to get into the 

he droye a^y. On the whole, Burkinan hud reason 
to b^jifo^ of his diplomacy ; reason, tc^o, to bolievo that the game 
was indeed von. Still, all the factors in the struggle were not seen 
eyen by hi'* keen eyes. 

Tho jfext morning, Loo set herself to consider lu r position. It 
didn t occur to her that she had somewhat coinpromisod herself 
with Barkmon by giving him leave and, in fact, eneonrugement to 
hope for a favourable answer. She was so used to looking at all 
affairs from the point of view of her own self-interest and satisfac¬ 
tion, that such a thought couldn*l even occur to In^r. Lovaltv to 
delicate, unenforceable obligations is a proof of rare nobility nf uat ure. 
Xo, Loo wanted to decide simply on what was l^est for herself. And 
she considered the matter asit seemed to her, from all srdc.s, without 
amving at any conclusion. Barkman was nice and gcMxl to her 
there could be no doubt of-that; but she didn't <*are fur 1dm and 
she loved George. Oh,;vhy wasn't 1 k‘ like Burkinan, always 
kind and appreciative! And so she sat and ih^inglit /She felt 
at the bottom of her heart that she couMi/t gin* (Lrm^ ui> 
couldnt make up her mind to lose him; and w-hy shl^she^- 
ern^ they loved each other. And here a thought caD.#2her^a 
golden thought. She remembered how, three months kfoiv she 
had be^n mnted to a ball. She had siavnl with 'her 

fnend Miss JenniJjraf^nd by her advice and with her help had 

feir eyJs; as Jennie Bkod ^ .M, httZd 

George could ace her in a low-necked dreM-un.) »!„ fl i " 

cape to her as a sudden inspiration ^ It solution 
in the middle of the day; whvshouldn* /“f" 
somethin’ like it anwrav and ’ 

sSi^jnat before hi Lie home ‘frL S/f' 7%""Xl ^ 
quicinJOa she reflected. After all v ’ teat 
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